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BUSCHE,  Herman  von'  dem  (Latin,  Bi/f- 
chitis),  one  of  those  men  of  letters,  wlio,  to- . 
wards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  contribut- 
ed to  t!ie  revival  of  literature,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  taste,  in  Germany,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family  in  "Westphalia,  and  born 
at  the  castle  of  Sassenborg,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Minden,  in  1468.  He  studied  some  time  un- 
der Rodolphus  Agricola ;  made  a  tour  after- 
wards to  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  at  Heidelberg.  He  then 
settled  at  Cologne,  but  on  account  of  a  quaiTel 
which  he  had  vcith  James  Hogstrat  and  Arnold 
de  Tungris,  he  quitted  that  city  and  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  The 
bisiiop  of  Munstcr  invited  him  to  liis  court,  but 
Busche  refused  this  invitation,  and  proceeded 
to  France ;  from  which,  after  some  stay,  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  exerted  himself  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  excite  among  his  coun- 
trymen a  taste  for  pure  latinity.  Being  pa- 
tronised by  Herman  coimt  von  Nuenar,  he 
established  a  school  at  Cologne,  but  the  hatred 
of  the  monks  obliged  him  to  give  it  up.  He 
then  visited  a  number  of  towns  in  Germany,  in 
which  he  employed  some  time  in  expounding 
the  ancient  classical  authors.  In  the  year  1506 
he  went  to  Leipsic,  M-here  he  endeavoured  to 
banish  the  barbarous  Latin  wliich  at  that  time 
prevailed,  and  to  inspire  his  numerous  auditors 
with  the  principles  of  true  taste.  In  15 10  he 
was  invited  to  be  professor  in  the  high  school 
at  Wittenberg,  but  having  quarrelled  with 
iSbrulius,  an  Italian  poet,  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  by  the  influence  qf 
Hieronymus  Emserus.  He  attempted  to  give 
lectures  at  Magdeburg,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
prohibition,  the  ecclesiastics  being  much  in- 
censed agninfit  him  because  he  despised  their 
latinity,  and  maintained  that  he  could  speak  and 
write  the  Latin  languagewith  greater  correctness 
and  purity  than  had  been  usual  in  the  schools 
and  monasteries  for  some  centuries.  After 
anotlier  course  cf  travels  in  Germany  and  the 
Low-countries,  being  again  invited  to  Co- 
logne by  count  von  Nuenar,  he  published 
"  Pcmptndes  Decimationiim  Plautinarum," 
and  a  "  Commentary  on  Claudian  de  Raptu 
Proserpina*."  The  clergy,  however,  <lid  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  long  in  that  city  :  he  liad 
assisted  Ulric  von  Hutten  in  composing  the 
celebrated  "  Epistola  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  in 
which  the  monastic  Latin  of  that  period  is  hap- 
pily ridiculed  ;  and  tliis,  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  was  an  unpardonable  crime. 
After  this  he  went  to  Wesel,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  Latin  school,  and  where  he 
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read  tiic  works  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Po- 
mcranus,  which  had  been  just  published. 
From  Wesel  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  explained  the  poems  of  Prudentius  and  Boe- 
thius.  On  the  recommendation  of  Luther  and 
others,  the  langrave  of  Hesse  appointed  him  to 
be  professor  of  history  at  Marpu'rg,  w!ierc,  in 
order  to  assist  Luther,  he  published  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Authority  of  the  Word  of  God." 
He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and 
married  in  the  yfear  1527.  A  quarrel  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  the  anabaptists  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Dulen,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Munster,  where  he  had  some  pro- 
perty; and  being  invited  to  IVIunsterto  a  confer- 
ence with  the  heads  of  that  sect,  the  fatigue 
he  underwent  in  discoursing  with  them  on  cer- 
tain contested  points,  and  the  uneasiness  excit- 
ed i^  his  mind  by  the  ridicule  they  threw  out 
against  him,  had  such  an  effect  on  his  consti- 
tution, enfeebled  by  years,  that  he  died  soon 
after,  in  1534.  His  principal  works  are ;  » 
"  Commentar.  in  Donatum  ;  Aniiotat.  in  Si- 
lium  Italicum ;  Commentar.  in  prim.  librum 
Martialis  ;  Scholia  in  yEneid.  Annotat.  ad  Ju- 
venalem  ;  Epigi-ammatum  libri  tres  ;  Commen- 
tar. in  satyr.  Persii,"  Paris,  1644.  He  publish- 
ed also  a  great  many  Latin  poems.  We  are 
told  by  Erasmus,  that  his  writings,  wliich  are 
nervous,  lively,  and  animated,  dispJay  great 
acuteness  of  judgment,  and  that  his  style  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  that  of  Quintllian  than  to  the 
style  of  Cicero.  His  brother  Burchard  von 
dem  Busche,  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  .Minden, 
made  a  prescfit  of  his  beautiful  library  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Munster.  Profes- 
sor Meiners,  speaking  of  Herman  von  dem 
Busche,  says:  ''  Like  many  others  vi-hosc  minds 
have  been  illuminated  by  the  piire  light  of  truth, 
he  boldly  expressed  liis  ideas  and  opinions,  and 
declared,  thatmen  must  have  religion,  not  merely 
in  their  mouths,  but  also  in  their  liearts,  and  that 
they  must  prove  it  by  their  actions.  As  a 
writer  and  teacher  he  was  of  great  benefit;  and 
his  services,  in  the  latter  capacity,  were  the 
more  valuable  on  account  of  the  number  of 
eminent  schools  and  cities  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  learning,  and  explained  the  ancient 
languages  and  writers.  At  that  period  .ill,  men 
of  letters  attracted  great  notice  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  tlie  attention  excited  among 
young  men  by  Hermanvbn  dem  Busthe  must 
have  been  greater,  as,  besides  being  deseeiuled 
from  a  noble  family,  he  not  only  was  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  Latin  language,  but  h.ad  a 
readiness  in  Latin  poetry,  which  no  (Jcrman 
possessed  before  him,  anil  to  which  only  a  very 
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few  attained  after  him.    The  great  ease  with 
wliich  HLrm.iU  von  »leni  Bu^chc   delivered  his 
scutiin'.'fits   .It   .ill  tir.ics  and  on  every  subject, 
and   the   siili    more    uncommon    facility   with 
whi^'h  he  composed  elegant  L.itin  verses,  on  the 
spur  of  li'.e  occ;ision,  filled  both  old  and  young 
at   i<o,-i'.ock,   l^eipsic,    and    most   of  the  otlier 
plaec!)  which  he  visited,  with  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment at  his  talents  as  an  orator  and  a  poet, 
and  at  the  san;e  time  excited  in  them  a  happy 
taste  for  the  languages  and  authors  which  he 
explained.     The   first  and  chi^f  ohjcct  of  his 
exertions  was  to  banisli  the  old  school  books, 
particularly  the  grammar  of  Alexander  Callus, 
and  the  gloss  which  had  been  added  to  this 
wretched  work  at  Cologne;  and  indeed  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  introduce  in  its  stead  either 
that  of  Donatus,  or  some  other  compendium. 
In    regard    to    language,    Herman    von    dem 
Buschc's  poems  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  prose 
works.     In  his  poems  we  find  the  ease,  har- 
mony, richness,  and  sometimes  also  the  licen- 
tiousness, of  Ovid^  whom  he  chiefly  imitated,  or 
to  whom  he  had  the  greatest  similitude  by  na- 
ture.    He  followed  the  example  of  Rodolphus 
Von  Lange  and  Rodolphus  von  Agricola  in  de- 
voting his  muse  chiefly  to  religion,  and, therefore, 
a  great  part  of  his  poems  are  addressed  either 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  some  of 
the  saints.     His  prose  is  neither  so  pure  nor  so 
correct  as  that  of  Agricola,  and  from  it  alone 
one  would  not  believe  that  by  incessant  reading 
of  the  works  of  Cicero,  as  he  himself  declares, 
he  attained  to  his  astonishing  readiness  in  Latin 
poetry.      If  I  except  the  '  Vallum  Humanita- 
tis,'  all   Herman  von  dem  Busche's  works  are 
literary   rarities,    though    the    greater   part    of 
thcni  went  through  two  or  tlirce  editions  in  his 
life-time."      Ge/ieral  Hist.      Dicllonary  b\  Luii- 
c'tiu.      Meinert's  Lives  of  tminent  Me/i  ix'ko  jlou- 
rishednbotit  the  Time  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. — J. 
BUSCHETrO,  D.4  DuLicHio,  a  celebrated 
Greek  architect  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Dulichio. 
The    republic   of  Pisa,  then  very  flourishing, 
sent  for  him  in  1016,  to  build  their  dome  or 
cathedral  church,  which  has  ever  since  been 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  .sumptuous  edifices  in 
Italy.    It  was  enriched  with  many  columns  and 
ornaments  of  marble,  for  the  most  part  antique, 
but  disposed  by  Buschetto  with  great  art  and 
science.     He  died  at  Pisa,  where  a  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory.     From  an  inscription  it 
appears,  that  he  was  a  great  master  of  the  me- 
chanic powers.     He  left  several  disciples,  who 
were  employed  in  public  works  at  Pisa,  Pistoia, 
and  Lucca ;  so  that  be  may  be  regarded  as  » 


principal  founder  of    architectural    rcience  in 
modern  Italy.     Fchbieii,  Fits  des  Archit. —  A. 

BUSCHING,    Anthony    I-'rederick,    a 
learned  German  clergyman,  well  known  by  his 
valuable  work  on  geography,  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate   at   Stadhagen,  a  man  of  talents,  but 
of  a  hot  and  violent  temper.     Young  Busch- 
ing,  M'ho  was  born  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1724,  received  the   first  part  of  his  educatioa 
at  tlie  common  school  of  the  town,   where  he 
was  under  great  obligations  to  E.  D.  Hauber, 
afterwards  pastor  ot  a  German  congregation  at 
Copenhagen,  who  observing   the  bad   state  of 
the  seminary,  taught  in  it  gratis  the  languages 
as  well  as  different  branches  of  science,  and 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  pupils  a  desire  for 
study.      During  several    years,    Busching  and 
two  other  young  men  were  instructed  by  him 
in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  languages, 
and  in  astronomy,  algebra,  and  other  branches 
of  the  mathematics.     In  the  year  1 744  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  of  theology  at  Halle,  where 
he  was  soon  patronised  by  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor S.    J.  Baumgarten.      Here  he    studied 
philosophy  under  Meier,  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  under  Kriiger,  and  the  Old 
Testament  under  Knapp  •,  and  at  the  same  time 
attended    Baumgarten,   who  allowed   him   the 
free  use  of  his  library.     On  account  of  the  low 
state  of  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  ir» 
die  Orphan-house,  and  to  correct  for  the  press. 
In   the  year  1746  his  first  work,  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philip- 
pians,"  was  printed  with  a  preface  by  Baum- 
garten.    When  he  had  finished  his  academical 
studies,  and  published  his  disputation,  he  began 
exegetical  lectures  on  Isaiah,  and  afterwards  on 
the  New  Testament.  Having  become  acquaint- 
ed  with   the   family   of  count   Rcuss  at   Kos- 
tritz,    by    means    of    his    friend    Barkhausen, 
count    Lynar,    who  was  son-in-law    of  count 
Reuss,  invited  him  in  the  year  1  748  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
brought  up  under  the  inspection  of  his  grand- 
father and  gi-andmother.     This  oflTer  Busching 
accepted  with  great  pleasure,  as  it  afixirdcd  him 
an   opportunity  of  quitting   an  academic   life, 
and  of  freeing  himself  from  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  his  maintenance.      After  having  been  a 
year   at   Kostritz,  duriiig  which  he  employed 
himself  on   a  German   edition  of  Vitringa  on 
Isaiah,  and  entered  into  an  extensive  epistolary 
correspondence  with  men  of  eminence  in  the 
literary   world,  the  father  of  his  pupil,  count 
Lynar,  received  a  commission  from  the  Danish 
court  to  go  as  embassador  to  Petersburjdi.     In 
consequence  of  this  appointment,  count  Lynar 
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resolved  to  leave  his  family,  and  to  carry  with 
fiim  only  his  eldest  son  and  his  tutor.  They 
set  out  on  the  i  st  of  December,  1749,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Pctersburgh,  Busching  continued 
to  labour  on  his  Vitringa,  and  preached  several 
times,  with  much  applause,  in  some  of  the 
German  churches  of  that  city.  It  deserves  to 
be  particularly  remarked,  that  it  was  during  his 
journey  to  Petersburg!!  and  his  residence  there 
that  Busching  first  became  sensible  of  the  im- 
perfection of  Hubner's  and  Hager's  works  on 
geography,  and  determined  to  give  a  new  de- 
scription of  the  earth  j  a  plan  which  he  after- 
wards carried  into  execution,  and  by  which  he 
rendered  great  service  to  science.  His  stay  at 
Petersburgh  continued  only  fromjanuary  to  Au- 
gi  St,  1750.  In  that  month  he  returned  with  liis 
pupil  to  the  count's  house  at  Itzchoe.  Busching 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  here  in  writ- 
ing his  Geography  ;  but  the  work  was  rejected 
by  several  of  the  booksellers,  till  Bohn  of  Ham- 
burgh, by  the  advice  of  t!ie  poet  Hagedorn, 
agreed  to  publish  it,  and  as  a  specimen  printed, 
in  1752,  Busching's  short  description  of  Hol- 
stein  and  Schleswig.  This  extensive  undertaking 
induced  Busching  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor- 
ship ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retain  it  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  1752,  and  to  attend  his  pupil 
at  the  academy  of  JSoroe,  where  he  was  en- 
abled to  collect  geographical  information  re- 
specting that  anil  the  neiglibouring  districts. 
During  this  time  he  had  made  several  excur- 
sions to  Copenhagen  to  see  his  old  preceptor 
Hauber,  and  Hauber  had  invited  him  to  that 
capital  to  complete  his  Geography.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1752,  having  obtained  count  Ly- 
nar's  leave  to  quit  his  service,  he  accepted  Hau- 
ber's  olVer  and  repaired  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
remained  almost  two  years  totally  occupied  with 
the  continuation  of  his  work.  To  assist  him  in 
this  undertaking,  he  had  free  access  to  Hauber's 
Lbrary  and  collection  of  maps,  and  also  to  the 
libraries  of  count  Berkentheiin,  and  of  the  Ruf- 
sian  embassador,  John  Albert  Baron  voiiKortF. 
At  the  same  time  he  undertook  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  tlie 
state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Denmark.  In 
the  year  1754,  that  he  niight  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  completing  tliat  part  of  his  work 
which  related  to  Germany,  he  res'olvcd  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  With  this  view  he 
proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion entitled,  "  Vindieire  Scptcntrionis,"  and 
announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  principal  states  of  I'.urope ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  bcj^un  his  lectures  when  he  re- 
ctivcd  an  oifer  from  Alunchhausen,  the  Hano- 


verian minister,  of  being  extraordinary-professor 
of  philosophy  at  Gotiingcn,  with,  a  salary  of 
200  rix-doUars  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  Geo- 
graphy. This  he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Got- 
tingen  in  August,  1754.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  following  he  married  Miss  Chriitina  Dil- 
thcy,  a  lady  of  considerable  talents,  with  whom 
he  had  carried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence 
for  several  years.  In  1750,  having  gone  to  pay 
her  a  visit  from  Itzchoe,  he  saw  a  few  sheets  of 
her  poetry,  which  he  published  without  her 
knowledge.  This  specimen  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  Miss  Dilthey  was 
soon  after  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
German  Society  at  Gottingen,  and  about  the 
same  time  she  was  named  Imperial  poetess  lau- 
reat  by  Habcrlein,  pro-rector  of  the  university 
of  Helmstadt.  In  1752  Busching  published 
several  more  of  her  poetical  pieces,  in  a  small 
volume  with  her  name  affixed  to  them,  and  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Poetical  Essays."  These  pieces, 
though  not  of  the  first-rate  kind,  possess  some 
m.erit,  and  evidently  shew  that  the  authoress 
possessed  a  well  cultivated  mind.  In  the  year 
1755,  some  of  Busching's  friends  advised  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Gottiiigen,  then 
expected  to  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mosheim. 
Busching,  however,  had  adopted  notions  which 
were  likely  to  be  a  bar  to  his  promotion  in  this 
line  ;  for  wiien  delivering  his  opinion  on  theo- 
logical subjects  he  used  to  say,  tliat  "  it  was 
necessary  to  search  out  in  the  Bible  those  pas- 
sages which  contained,  in  express  words,  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion,  and  to  separate 
carefully  from  them  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
or  those  deductions  respecting  whicli  the  most 
eminent  men  were  of  different  opinions,  as  be- 
ing problematic  and  of  much  less  importance." 
His  friends  advised  him  to  suppress  these  ideas 
till  he  should  obtain  the  professor's  chair  ;  but 
Busching  thought  it  more  honourable  to  make 
his  opinion  known  respecting  the  theology  of 
the  schools  before  lie  undertook  the  olhee  of  a 
public  teacher  of  divinity.  Having  applied  to 
the  theological  faculty  of  Gottingen  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  doctor,  he  delivered  to  them,  in 
manuscript,  his  "  Epitome  Theologix  e  soll^ 
sacris  literis  concinnatx  &  ab  omnibus  rebus 
&  verbis  scholasticis  puvgatse,"  wliicii  he  in- 
tended to  print  as  an  inaugural  dissertation. 
After  some  little  opposition  from  the  Gottin- 
gen divines,  Buschin^];  dispufcd  publicly  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1756,  on  his  Epitome,  which 
had  been  printed  as  a  dissertation,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.'  Immediately 
after,  he  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  Diiscrtatioa 
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5o  octavo,  in  which  he  inserted  some  passages 
omitted  in  the  former,  and  added,  by  w.iy  of 
nppcndix,    several    ptoblematii:     propositions, 
amoi);;  which  he  included  some  that  hid  been 
considered  as  established  points  of  doctrine  in 
the  theological  system.   Munckhausen,  the  Ha- 
noverian minister,  had  at  first  no  idea  of  any 
bad  effect  arisin)^  from  Buscliing's  opinions,  and 
conjjratulated  him  on  his  promotion  ;  but  soon 
after  counsellor  Gotten  of  Hanover,  who  was 
Munckhausen's  director,  and  whose  advice  he 
followed   in  all  theological  matters  respecting 
the  university,  began  to  accuse  Busching  of  he- 
terodoxy, and  of"  having  classed  sonic  Of  the 
most  important  points  of  Christianity  among 
those  considered  as  uncertain  and  of  little  uti- 
lity.    Munekhausen,  apprehensive  of  disagree- 
able consequences  to  the  universisy,  gave  way 
to  the  representations  of  Giitten,  and,  on  the 
14th  of  January,    1757,  Busching  received  a 
rescript,  in  which  he  was  ordered,  as  he  had 
deviated  in  his  Epitome  from  the  doctrines  ad- 
mitted in  the  lutheran  church,  to  publish  no- 
thing in  future  on  theology  unti4  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil of  Hanover  :  he  was  conmianded  also  to  ab- 
stain from  giving  theological  lectures,  and  parti- 
cularly on  disputed  subjects.     The  minister,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  him  a  publication  of  Gotten, 
which,  as  Busching  says,  contained  weak  and 
groundless  criticisms  on  the  Epitome.  Busching 
sent  back  the  pamphlet  with  some  apposite  re- 
marks on  the  margin,  and  complained,  in  a  letter 
to  the  privy-council,  and  in  another  to  the  mini- 
ster, written  with  great  boldness  and  freedom,  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
the  impropriety  of  listening  to  the  insinuations 
of  his  enemies.  In  his  letter  to  Munekhausen,  he 
added  :  "  And  if  your  excellency  should  make 
me  chancellor  of  the  university,  with  a  f  alary  of 
a  thousand  doll  >rs,  on  condition  of  my  teach- 
ing   nothing    but    the   usual   theology    of    the 
schools,  1  would  respectfully  refuse  your  offer." 
He   declared,  howi;ver,   that   in   his    situation, 
as  he  then  stood,  he  would   neither  write  nor 
print  a  single  word  more  of  theology;  but  that 
the  friends  of  truth  would  f  till  approve  his  ex- 
ertions, as  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  col- 
lected the  divine  trutlis,  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natural   connection,  and  pursued 
that  path  which  Luther  had  opened,  but  which 
had  been  soon  after  abandoned  by  his  scholars, 
who  had  thv;reby  given  occasion  to  the  com- 
plaints   of    more   enlightened    searchers    after 
tru:h.    This  alLiirmade  great  noise  in  Hanover 
for  some  time;  but  In  the  years  1756  and  1757 
it  began  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  excite  no  more 


attention.     Busching  at  this  time  had  a  salary 
of  400  dollars  at  Gottingen,  but  the  minister 
often  sent  him  presents  in  money,  and  he  was 
exempted  from   the  post  duty  throughout  the 
Hanoverian  dominions,  which,  considering  his 
extensive  correspondence  on  geographical  sub- 
jects relating  to  his  work,  was  a  great  saving  in 
ids  annual  expenditure.     In  the  year  1  759  he 
.was  appointed  public  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  tlie  first  part  of  his  Geography  had  already 
gone  through  three  editions.    He  was  now  able 
to  labour  without  inten'uption  on  the  continua- 
tion of  it,  and  he  refused  several  advantageous 
offers,  one  of  which,  that  of  being  rector  of  the 
school    at   Riga,  would    otherwise    have   been 
liighly  .agreeable  to  him.     By  his  book  on   the 
education  of  tutors  and  teachers,  a  subject  on 
which   he   read  lectures  at  Gottingen,  he  had 
acquired  great  reputation   as  a  man   well  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  that  related  to  edu- 
cation.    In  tlie  month  of  December,   1760,  he 
was  attacked  with   a  violent  fever,  during  the 
most  dangerous  crisis  of  which  a  letter  arrived 
with  a  call  for  him  to  be  pastor  of  a  lutheran 
congregation    at  Petersburgh.      Busching    ac- 
cepted this  oflxir,  and  in   the  month  of  June, 
1 76 1,  quitted  Gottingen  and  proceeded  to  Pe- 
tersburgh.    One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  his  life  during  his  second  residence  at  Pe- 
tersburgh was   his  founding  a    school,  where 
girls  as  well  as  boys  were  to  be  taught  the  Ger- 
man, Russian,  French,  and  some  of  them  also 
the   Latin   language,  and  to  be  instructed   in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  practical  life.  On  the 
1st  of  October,   1762,  the  school  w„s  opened 
with  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys  ;  and   during  tlie 
first  half  year  Busching  attended  rcgul.irly  him- 
self, both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.     In 
April,   1763,  this  seminary  was  in  such  a  flou- 
rishing state  that  it  contained  upwards  of  three 
hundred  scholars  ;  including  boys  and   girls  of 
various  nations  and  sects — Germans,  Russians, 
Calmucs,  Armenians,  Italians,  French,    Eng- 
lish, Swi.-s,   Swedes,    Esthonians,    S;c.      The 
celebrared  technologist  professor  Beckmann  cf 
Gottingen  received  part  of   his,  education    in 
this  school.     Old  field-marshal  count  Munich, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  Siberia  ever  since 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.  and  who  was  patrou 
of  the   congregation   of  which  Busching  was 
paitor,  lived  ,in  the  most  intimate  fviendship 
with  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Catharine  II.  from  whom  he  obtained  seve- 
ral privileges  for  his  new  seminary.     Some  dis- 
pute, however,    having  afterwards  arisen   be- 
tween Pusching  and  his  congregation  respect- 
ing this  new  institution,  he  resigned  the  di- 
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rectorship  of  it ;  and  soon  after  formed  a  reso- 
lution of  returning  to  Germany.     The  empress 
Catharine  was   exceedingly  desirous   to  retain 
Busching  in  Russia  ;  and  with  thiit  view  made 
him  an  otFer  of  a   phice  in  the  academy,  with 
liberty  to  name  his  own  salary;  but  this  otfcr  he 
declined,  as  he  had  already  refused  the  solicita- 
tions   of  his    congregation   made  for   the  lilce 
purpose.     By  his   beneficence  and  liberality  he 
had  incurred  a  debt  of  about  500  roubles,  but 
the  countess  of  Lestocq,  during  a  visit,  left  this 
sum   in  his  apartment ;  and  he  received  other 
presents  which  were  more  than  sufficient  to  de- 
fray his  expences  back  to  Germany.     During 
his  stay  at  Petersburgh,  he  had  lived  on  terms 
of  inti:nacy  with  the  most  respectable   charac- 
ters of  that  period — count  Munich,   Bestuchef, 
Woronzow,  Panin,  Romanzow,  Lestocq,  and 
many  others.      AluUer,  the  celebrated  historian 
and  traveller,  was  his  intimate  friend  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  connection  was  the  high- 
ly interesting    information    respecting    Russia, 
which  he  published   in  his  "  Historical  Maga- 
zine."    He  made  choice  of  Altona  as  the  place 
of  his  future  residence  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing his  literary  labours,  and  waiting  till  he 
might  be  able  to  obtain  a  permanent  situation. 
Muneichausen  was  desirous  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  Gottingen,  and  offered  him  a  pension 
of  400  rix-dollarr,  if  he  would  undertake  to  give 
privat?  lectures  in  that  city  instead  of  Altona ; 
but  this  offjr  Busching  refused,  as  he  had  re- 
solved nevt;r  to  accept  a  pension.     He  lived  at 
Altona   in   great  happiness   till  the  year  1766, 
when  he  was  appointed  director  of  a  gymnasium 
at  Berlin      In  the  year  1777  he  lost  his  wife, 
with  wiiom  he  had  lived  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
union;  and  in  the  month  of  December  the  same 
year,  espoused  as  his  second,  Margaret  Catha- 
rine Eleonora  Reinbec,  the  daughtor  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  Berlin.    In  this  capital,  Busching  mot 
with  a  very  ihttcring  reception,  and  was  treat- 
ed with  the  utmost  respect.    He  employed  him- 
self chiefly  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  se- 
min.iry   entrusted  to  his  management,   and  in 
wraing  various  elementary  treatises  for  the  ust 
of  tlic  diHcrcnt  classes  on  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  natural  history,  the  history  of  reli- 
gidn,  the  fine  arts,  &c.  which  were  favourably 
received  by  the  public.     His  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  business  having  contributed  to  derange 
his  lie.iltli,  he  began  in  tjie  year  1788  to  be  af- 
flicted witli  a   disorder  in  his  lungs  and  breast. 
His  complaint  for  the  five  following  ycais  was 
subject   to  great    variation,  and   in  the  spring 
of  1793,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  reco- 
very; but  a  relapse  taking  place,  these  hopes 


soon  vanished,  and  he  expired  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  27ih  and  28th  of  May,  in  the  sixty- 
aiinth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  been  director 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Berlin  rwenty  six  years. 
He  was  buried  in  his  garden  at  midnight,  with- 
out pomp  or  ceremony,  according   to  his  own 
desire  expressed  in  his  will.     Busching's  cha- 
racter is  thus  drawn  by  himself.  "  Though  can- 
did and   open-hearted,  aiTablt.,  ready  to  assist 
others,  and  of  a   compassionate  disposition,  I 
have  been  compelled  by  long  experience  to  be- 
have with  harshness  to   many  persons  and  on 
various  occasions.     Sincerely  devoted  to  God 
through  gratitude,  and   to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  whom  I  acknowledge  without  hypocrisy, 
and  without  superstitions  fear,  I  am  fiilly  con- 
vinced by  what, I  have  seen  and  felt  that  it  is  by 
these   alone  that  real  and  compjrte  happiness 
can  be  obt  lined.    I  confide  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  am   satisfied   with  his    disp^^nsations^ 
Being  of  a  warm  and  lively  temper,  1  am  sub- 
ject to  momentary  passion,  but  on  many  occa- 
sions I   have  been  accused   of  passion  where  I 
only  displayed   my  usual  animation.     I  am  ac- 
tive and  quick  in  my  operations,  but   in  some 
cases  suiFer  myself  by  these  means  to  be  hur- 
ried into  precipitation.     I  am  firm   in  my  pur- 
pose, and  even  to  such  a  degree,  that  my  reso- 
lution has  the  appearance  of  obstinacy.     I  am 
moderate   in  all   things  ;  contented  witli  little, 
and  master  of  my  appetites.     In  my  intercourse 
with  the  world  I  expect  too  much  from  myself; 
I  am  therefore  often  dissatisfied  witli  my  own 
conduct ;  and  on  that  account  wish  to  confine 
my  intercourse  within  a  very  narrow  circle,  and 
to  shun  society.     I   am  free  from  pride,  but 
not  void  of  ambition,  though  I  often  struggle 
with  this  passion,  and  on  reflection  endeavour 
to  suppress  it.     I  am  so  much  attached  to  la- 
bour, that  it  seems   to  me  a  requisite   to  life, 
and  that  my  impulse  to  it  is  gftiater  than  to  any 
sensual  pleasure  whatever." 
.    Busching  was  a  ready  writer,  and-  if  we  in- 
clude individual   treatises,  his  literary  produc- 
tions will  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred.     They  may  be  divided   into  the  four 
following  classes  :  elementary  books,  anil  such 
as  relate  to  schools  and  education  ;  theoiocicnl, 
historico-geographical,  and  biographical.  '1  he^e 
works  in    general    possess  considerable   ment, 
but  Busching's  style  is   never  elegant,  and  his 
historical  productions,  his  voyages,  and  biogra- 
phy, are  exceedingly  diffuse,  and  abound  with 
repetitions.     It   may  be  easily  seen   by  all   his 
writings,  tliat  they  proceeded  from  a  man  en- 
gaged in   a   multiplicity  of  pursuits,  who  em- 
ployed  no   time  or  core  in  polishing  and  re- 
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vising  them.      The   department  in  which    he 
deserves  the  protest  praise  as  a  writer  is  with  ■ 
out  doubt  that  of  geography.     Till   his  book 
on    that    seience    appe;ired,    neither  Germany 
uor    any  other  country   possessed   a   complete 
vork  on  tlic  subject.    Busching  therefore  is  en- 
titled to  a   distinguished   place  among  modern 
geographers,  and  his  Geo^^rapliy,  which  after 
the   year  1754  was   published  at  dift.jrcnt  pe- 
riods in  single  volumes,  and  which  went  through 
eight  editions  during  the  author's  life-time,  is  the 
first  classical  work  of  the  kind.  Though  it  com- 
prehends only  Europe  and  the  Russian  part  of 
Asia,  the  variety  of  the  information  collected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  which  it/con- 
tains,  renders    it    highly    useful    and   interest- 
ing.    His  "  Magazine  tor  modern  History  and 
Geography,"   making  twenty-two  parts   quar- 
to, and  published  b(.tv.ecn  the  years  1767  and 
178  ',  contains  many  important  p.ipers  and  do- 
cuments, and  could  be  the  work  only  of  a  man 
who  was  a  spectator  of  great  events,  and  who 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  eminent  states- 
men.    His  "  Weekly  Account  of  new  Maps," 
another   periodical   work   which   he    published 
for  fifteen  years,  from  1773  to   1787,  abounds 
with  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  maps 
and  geographical  charts.    Busching's  services  as 
a   biographer   deserve    also    to  be    mentioned. 
His  biographical  memoirs  of  several   eminent 
persons,  among  whom  are  his   friends  Mullcr 
and  Hauber,  on  account  of  the  author's  fide- 
lity, and  the  opportunities  he  had  of  collecting 
information,  are  of  great  importance  to  modern 
history,  and  contain  many  curious  particulars 
not  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  any  other  work. 
Busching's  Collecliotis   toiuards  the    Biography  of 
eminent  Persons.     Oratio  funebris  de  Biisehingio  a 
G.  2..  Spalding.     ZchitchtegroWs  Necrology. — J. 

BUSLEIDEN,  Jerom,  was  born  at  Arlon  in 
Luxemburgh,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  being  introduced  by  a  brother  to 
the  court  of  Charles  V.  became  master  of  the 
requLSts,  and  counsellor  to  the  sovereign  council 
of  Mechlin.  He  was  employed  also  in  embassies 
to  pope  Julius  II.  and  the  kings  Francis  1.  and 
Henry  V  III.  He  was  a  man  of  di?tinguished 
literature, and  an  intimate  friend  of  several  learn- 
ed men,  particularly  Erasmus  and  sir  Thomas 
More.  He  foundeil  in  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain  the  college  of  the  'ihree  Tongues,  for  the 
teach  ng  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Being 
sent  by  the  emperor  into  Spain  in  1517,  he  fell 
ill  on  the  journey,  and  cjied  at  Bourdeaux  The 
only  writ'niT  of  his  remaining  is  a  letter  pre- 
fixed to  Mor-:'s  Utopia.  Aloreri.  Bayle. — A. 
BUbiJlERSE,  JoHM  DE,  born  in   1607  at 


Ville-franche,  in  Beauiolois,  entered  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer. 
His  Erench  poems  soon  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  but 
his  Latin  poems,  first  printed  at  Lyons,  1658, 
i2mo.  are  still  read.  Though  unequal  and  in- 
correct in  tli;-ir  style,  they  are  reckoned  to  pos- 
sess the  true  poetical  spirit.  The  principal  of 
them  is  "  Scanderbeg,"  an  heroic  poem  in  eight 
books :  there  are  rdso,  "  Rhaea  delivered  ;" 
some  Idylls  and  Eclogues.  Bu?sieres  likewise 
wrote  a  "  History  of  France,"  2  vols.  4to.  ;  and 
an  abridgment  of  universal  history,  under  the 
title  of  "  Flosculi  Historlarum."  He  died  in 
1678.     Baillet.     Aloreri.— A. 

BUTLER,    James,    duke   of    Ormond,  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  L 
and  his  sons,  was  the  son  of  Thomas   Butler, 
eldest  son  of  sir  Walter  Butler   of  Kilcash,    a 
branch  of  the  Ormond  family.     The  affairs  of 
this  part  of  tlie  family  were  extremely  disorder- 
ed at  the  time  of  his  birtli,  which  happened  in 
London  in  1610,  at   the  house  of  his  grand- 
father,  sir  John  Poyntz.     This  branch,  how- 
ever, succeeded  to  the  title  of  Ormond,  and  his 
father,   who  was  drowned  in  coming  to   Eng- 
land in  16 19,  was  then  called  viscount  Thurles, 
which   title  devolved  to  his  son  James.     The 
youth   was    placed   first    under    the  care   of  a 
popisli    schoolmaster    at  Finchley   (his  parents 
and  kindred  being  all  of  that  persuasion),  but 
through    the    authority    of   king    James,    who 
claimed  the  wardship  of  the  young  lord,  he  was 
removed  and  sent  to  Lambeth,  to  be  brought  up 
under  the  inspection  of  archbishop  Abbot.    His 
education  in  this  place  seems  to  have  been  little 
attended  to,  except  that  care  was  taken  to  im- 
press him  with  the  principles  of  tlic  protestant 
religion,   to  which  he  was  ever  after  a  steady 
adherent.     After  the  death  of  king  James,  his 
grandfather    the    earl   of    Ormond    took    him 
home ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  any  pains  were 
taken  for  his  instruction.     In  1629  he  married 
his  cousin  Lady  Elizabeth   Preston,  by  which 
union  an  end  was  happily  put  to  the  conten- 
tions   which    had   long  prevailed   between  the 
two  families.     In  the  year  after  this  event,  he 
went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he   purchased   a 
troop    of   horse.        his   grandfather    dying    in 
1632,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Orn.ond 
with  its  great  estates,  and  thenceforth  assumed 
his   station  among   the  people  ol    first  conse- 
quence   in  the    kingdom    of    Ireland.        Lord 
Wentworlh,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  be- 
came governor  of  that  country   in    1633,  and 
soon  di'-'tinguished  the  young  earl  of  Ormond 
by  particular  marks  of  favour.     A  good  under- 
Standing  prevailed"  between   them   during  the 
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whole  of  Strafford's  administration.  Ormond 
was  sworn  of  the  privy-council  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four ;  and  when  the  troubles  in  Scot- 
land caused  an  army  to  be  levied  in  Ireland, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it  under 
the  lord-lieutenant.  He  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Strafford  to  the  last  ;  and  that  unfortunate 
nobleman,  among  his  final  requests  to  the  king, 


enterprise,  the  marquis  resolved  to  attack  Dub- 
lin, then  held  for  the  parliament  by  the  gover- 
nor Jones.  He  arrived  before  the  city  with  a 
considerable  force  ;  but  Jones,  who  had  re- 
ceived succours  from  Engl.md,  sallied  out,  and 
entirely  defeated  the  marquis  at  Rathmines, 
taking  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  de- 
stroying a  great  number  of  men.     This  fatal 


desired  that  hih  garter  might  be  bestowed  upon     event,  which  some  attributed  to  treachery  on 


his  friend  Ormond.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  1641,  the  earl 
of  Ormond  was  appointed  lieutenant-general 
and  commander  of  the  army,  at  that  time 
amounting  only  to  3000  men.  With  this  force 
he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  keep  the  rebels 
in  check,  which  service  he  performed  by  dis- 
lodging them  from  Naas  near  Dublin,  raising 
their  blockade  of  Drogheda,  and  routing  them 
at  Kilrush.  His  exertions  were  impeded  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  lords  justices,  and  after- 
wards of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lord-lieutenant ; 
as  a  remedy  for  which,  the  king  gave  him  an 
independent  commission  from  himself,  and,  in 
testimony  of  his  approbation,  created  him  mar- 
quis of  Ormond.  In  1643  ^^  obtained  a  con- 
siderable victory  with  very  inferior  forces  over 
the  Irish  general  Preston ;  but  being  unable, 
through  the  weakness  of  the  government,  to 
improve  his  victory,  he  concluded  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  the  rebels,  for  which  step  he  was 
much  blamed  in  England.  But  besides  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  he  v/as  induced  to  it  by 
the  desire  of  sending  over  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king,  then  at  war  with  the  parlia- 
ment. In  the  beginning  of  1644,  his  majesty 
created  him  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
at  that  time  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  old  Irish, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment. After  struggling  for  three  years,  he  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  in  1647,  '^'hen  he  c.une  over  to 
England,  and  waited  on  the  king  at  Hampton- 
court  (then  in  the  hands  of  his  enemic),  who 
fully  approved  of  all  he  had  done.  He  then 
embarked  for  France,  where  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  Irish,  in  order  ;o  in- 
duce them  to  take  part  with  the  king;  and  hav- 
ing engaged  lord  Inehiquin  to  receive  him  in 
Munster,  he  landed  at  Cork  in  1648,  with  fair 
hopes  of  reviving  the  royal  authority  in  that 
kingdom.  The  gener.il  assembly  of  catholics 
at  Kilkenny  signed  a  peace  with  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  as  govcvnor ;  but  the  old  Irish, 
under  Owen  O'Neale,  instigated  by  the  pope's 
nuncio,  would  not  submit  to  the  treaty.  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  dithcultics  by  a  bold 


the  part  of  the  Irish,  seems  to  have  been  the 
natural  consequence  of  superior  valour  and 
military  skill  in  the  parliamentary  army.  Soon 
after,  Cromwell  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  stormed 
Drogheda,  which  he  gave  up  to  the  severity  of 
military  execution,  and  thereby  struck  such 
terror  into  the  Irish,  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  stand  against  him.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  Irish  grew  dissatisfied  with  their 
lord-lieutenant,  and  at  length  insisted  on  his 
leaving  the  kingdom.  He  embarked  in  Decem- 
ber, 1650,  for  France,  where  he  attended  on 
the  exiled  family.  His  own  affairs  were  in 
such  a  ruinous  state,  that  it  was  thought  proper 
for  the  marchioness  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  and 
try  if  she  could  not  get  her  own  estate  exempt- 
ed from  forfeiture ;  in  which,  after  long  de- 
lays, she,  in  some  measure,  succeeded,  and 
took  up  her  residence  in  Ireland,  never  seeing 
her  husband  till  after  the  restoration.  She  sent 
her  two  sons  to  Holland.  The  marquis,  mean- 
time, continued  his  attendance  about  the  king's 
person,  and  was  employed  in  various  impor- 
tant commissions  ;  one  of  which  was  taking 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
queen-mother,  who  was  attempting,  by  severe 
usage,  to  make  him  embrace  the  catholic  reli- 
gion. He  afterwards  was  a  considerable  instru- 
ment in  drawing  over  the  Irish  catholic  regi- 
ments from  the  service  of  France  to  that  of 
Spain.  The  command  of  one  of  these  was 
conferred  upon  him  ;  and,  by  his  interest,  he 
obtained  the  delivery  of  the  town  of  St.  Ghi- 
lain,  near  Brussels,  to  the  Spaniards.  He  un- 
dertook a  secret  mission  into  Englmd  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  exact  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  the  royal  party  there,  and  underwent 
great  hazards  of  discovery  from  the  spies  of 
Cromwell.  After  several  fruitless  ncgoci.itions 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  for  tlie  re- 
establishment  of  Charles  II.  in  which  the  mar- 
quis had  a  great  share,  it  was  ctl'ected  by  means 
of  Monk,  and  the  king  was  quietly  seated  on 
the  throne  of  his  ance-.tors.  The  marquis  of 
Ormond  accompanied  him,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  faithful  services  by  large  accessions  to 
his  honours,  and  the  rcsteir.ition  and  augmen- 
tation of  liis  great  estates  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
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perary.  A  little  before  the  king's  coronntion  he  During  seven  years,  Ormond  was  out  of  fa- 
was  raised  to  the  liignityofdukeof  Orniond,  and  TOur  at  court  and  employment,  tliougjh  his  ene- 
oihciatLd  ;it  that  solemnity  as  lord  high  stewanl  mics  could  procure  no  censure  on  his  conduct, 
of  England.     In   1662  he  was  again  appointed  His  high  spirit  seems  to  have  unfitted  him  for 


lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  country,  with 
some  difficulty,  he  reduced  to  a  state  of  toler- 
able tranquillity.  He  was  a  true  benefactor  to 
it,  by  promoting  various  improvements,  on 
which  its  prosperity  has  since  greatly  depended; 
particularly  the  growth  of  flax  and  manufac- 
ture of  linen,  for  which  purposes  he  procured 
many  skilful  artists  from  the  Low-countries  in 
order  to  instruct  the  Irish,  and  set  them  ex- 
amples of  industry.  The  duke's  attachment  to 
lord    Clarendon,   however,    involved    him    in 


stooping  to  the  mean  c<ibals,  headed  by  mis- 
tresses and  persons  void  of  honour,  which  had 
so  -much  political  sway  during  this  reign.  At 
length,  in  1677,  he  was  surpris^'d  with  a  mes- 
sage, announcing  an  intended  virit  to'him  from 
the  king.  The  business  of  this  was  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  determination  of  again  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  government  of  Ireland  ; 
and  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  change  seems  to 
have  been  a  suspicion  entertained  by  the  duke 
of  York,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  in- 


much  of  the  odium  which  pursued  that  great  tended  to  occupy  this  high  post,  in  place  of  the 

man  ;  and  though,  on  his  recal  to  England  in  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  recalled.     He,  therc- 

1668,  no  nutter  of  censure  was  found  against  fore,  exerted  himself  to  persuade  the  king  to 

him  after  a  rigorous  enquiry,  he  was  deprived  confer  it  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,   as  the  only 

of  his  government  through  tlie  machinations  of  man   in  the  nation  likely  to   keep  the   parties 

the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1669.     This  dis-  there  in  due  subjection.    The  duke  accordingly 

grace  was,  in  some  degree,  compensated  with  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  by  his  vigour  in  dis- 

i-espeet  to  honour  in  the  same  year,  by  his  elec-  arming  the  papists,  kept  all  quiet  there,  while 

tion  to  the  ollice  of  chancellor  of  the  university  the  popish  plot  occasioned  so  great  an  alarm  in 


of  Oxford.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred  in  1670,  which  brought  his  life  into 
imminent  danger.  The  notorious  colonel  Blood, 
whom  the  duke  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  formed  by  him  for  the 
surprisal  of  Dublin  castle,  and  who  had  made 


England.  He  had  the  misiortune  at  tins  pe- 
riod of  losing  his  eldest  son,  the  carl  of  Ossory, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate confidence.  It  was  greatly  his  wish  to 
have  called  a  parliament  in  Ireland  in  order  to 
settle  affairs,  but   to   this  the  king  would  not 


his  escape,  being  now  in  London,  formed  a  consent.  In  1682,  commg  over  to  acquaint 
desperate  design  of  seizing  the  duke's  person  the  king  with  the  state  of  his  government,  he 
as  he  returned,  one  evening  in  December,  from  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  English  duke- 
an  entertainment  in  the  city  given  to  the  prince  dom.  His  importunity,  however,  with  respect 
of  Orange.  The  project  so  far  succeeded,  that  to  an  Irish  parliament,  so  injured  his  interest, 
the  duke  was  taken  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  that  he  had  scarcely  returned  before  he  was  ap- 
James's-street,  and  placed  behind  one  of  the  prised  of  an  intention  to  remove  him.  Mean- 
horsemen  in  coinpany,  who  was  carrying  him  off  time  Charles  II.  died,' and  was  succeeded  by 
tov/ar<.!sTyburn,where,  it  issaid.  Blood  intended  his  brother  James,  whom  the  duke  caused  to 
to  hang  him  on  the  common  gallows  ;  though  be  proclaimed  ;  soon  after  which  he  resigned 
others  assert,  the  purpose  was  to  take  him  be-  his  office,  and  came  to  England.  He  w;is  now 
yond  sea,  and  compel  him  to  sign  certain  papers  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his  principles  did  not 
relative  to  a  forfeited  estate  of  Blood's.  In  the  suit  the  projects  of  the  new  reign  ;  yet  he  was 
conveyance,  however,  the  duke  by  his  struggles  treated  with  much  respect  by  Janies,  who  twice 
threw  the  man  and  himself  from  the  horse,  and  visited  him  while  ill  of  the  gout  in  his  cham- 


assistance  came  to  his  relief  before  he  could  be 
replaced.  The  king  at  first  expressed  high  re- 
sentment against  the  perpetrators  of  such  a  dar- 
ing act  of  violence ;  but  certain  reasons  after- 
wards inducing  him  to  take  Elood  into  favour, 
he  sent  the  earl  of  Arlington  to  the  duke  to  de 


ber.  He  died  at  Kingston-hall,  Dorsetshire,  in 
July,  1688,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbev. 

The  character  of  the  duke  of  Orrconci  was 
that  of  a  generous  and  Iiigh-spirited  nobleman, 
upright  in  his  intentions,  and  constant  to  his 


sire   him    to  forgive  the  insult.    T'he  duke  of  political  principles,  which  were  those  of  mo- 

Ormond  replied,  "  That  if  the  king  could  for-  narchy  with  large  prerogatives,  but  not  beyond 

give  Blood  for  attempting  to  steal  his  crown,  the  law.     He  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  church 

/•<"  might  easily  forgive  him  for  an  attempt  on  of  England,  and  bred  in  his  family  several  men 

his  life ;  and  that  he  would  obey  his  majesty's  of  learning  who  attained  to  eniiaenee,  among 

pleasure,  without  enquiring  into  his  reasons."  whom  were  Dr.  Hough,  the  excellent  bishop 
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«if  Worcester,  and  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Bur- 
net of  the  Charter-house.  From  a  low,  though 
honourable  beginning,  he  arrived  at  great  ranic 
and  prosperity,  and  left  a  numerous  progeny, 
of  which  he  lived  to  see  tlie  third  generation. 
He  was  active  and  well-versed  in  business ;  and 
Jiis  talents,  though  not  of  the  first  class,  en- 
nbled  him  to  appear  with  reputation  in  several 
difficult  conjunctures.     Biogr.  Britun, — A. 

BUTLER,  Joseph,    an   English  prelate  of 
great  distinction,  was  born  in  1692,  at  Wantage 
in  Berkshire,  where  liis  father  was  a  respectable 
shopkeeper,  of  the  dissenting  persuasion.     His' 
farly  disposition  for  learning  caused  him  to  be 
ilestined  to  the  profession'  of  divinity  ;  whence, 
after  a  preparatory  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  in  Wantage,  lie  was  sent  to  the  dissent- 
ing academy,  kept  by  Mr.  Jones,  first  at  Glou- 
cester, and  afterwards  at  Tevvksbury.     Here  he 
gave  proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued   his    professional    studies,    by  venturing, 
though  a  stranger,   to  address  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  some  letters,  stating  his  doubts  as  to  the 
conclusiveness  of  certain  arguments  advanced 
by  that  great  divine  in  his   Demonstration   of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.     These,  by 
their  depth  of  research,   attracted   the  doctor's 
notice.     He  answered  them  with  candour  and 
condescension,   and  when   he    afterwards    dis- 
covered the  author,  he  honoured  him  with  his 
friendship.       Another    subject,    that    of    the 
grounds  of  non-conformity,  engaged  Mr.  But- 
Jer's  enquiries  during  his  stay  at  Tewksbury, 
and  they  terminated  in  a  resolution  of  conform- 
ing to  the  established   eliurch.     His  father  at 
first  attempted  to  divert  him  from  it ;  but  find- 
ing him  stedfast  in  his  purpose,  he  wisely  suf- 
fered him  to  remove  to  Oxiord,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  c?ommoner  of  Oriel  college  in  17  14. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate   friendsliip  with 
Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  second  son  of  bishop  Tal- 
bot, which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  liis  pre- 
ferment in   the  church.      He  took  orders   not 
long   after  his   admission  at  Oxford ;    and   in 
1718,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.   'i\ilbot 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  he  was  appointed  by  sir  Joseph 
Jekyll  to  the  respectable   oliice  of  preacher   at 
the  Rolls  chapel.     He  continued  in  this  station 
•till  1726,  when  he  published  a  volume  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  sermons  delivered  in  thp.t  chapel, 
which  raised  him  to  a  lugh  degree  of  reputation 
as  an   acute  and  solid  rcasoner.     The  sermons 
arc  rather  deep  disquisitions  than  popular  dis- 
courses, suited  solely  to  a  learned  and  attentive 
audience,  but  surely  not  requiring  apology  on 
that  account.     Tlieir  subjects   arc  tlie  founda- 
tion of  moral  obligation  in  general,  aiid  the  lu- 
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tm-e  and  reason  of  particular  moral  duties  ;  and 
the  mode  of  treating  them  is  purely  argumen- 
tative  and  didactic.    Eloquence  of  style  was  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  such  compositions  ;  but  more 
fieility  .\nd  perspicuity  might  justly  Iiave  been 
desired,   qualities  which  Butler  was  never  able 
fully  to  attain.     His  intimate  friend  and  fellow- 
student   Seeker  is  said  to  have  taken   pains   to 
familiarise  the  language  of  these  and  his  other 
works.     The   sermons   soon  came  to  a  second 
edition,  and  they  still  rank  aiiaong  the  standard 
pieces   of    this    kind.     His   promotion,   in  the 
mean  time,  had  not  been  neglected  by  his  friends. 
Dr.  Talbot,   then  bishop  of  Durham,  had,  at 
his   son's  request,   presented  him  first  to  the 
rectory   of  Haughton,    and  afterwards    to  the 
very  valuable  one  of  Stanhope.     At  this  latter 
place  Mr.  Butler,  resigning  the  Rolls  chapel  in 
1726,  altogether  resided  for  seven  years.     But 
although   he  engaged  assiduously  in  the  duties 
of  a  parish  priest,  the  situation  was  not  suitable 
to  him.     His  natural  disposition  was  somewhat 
gloomy,  and  he  felt  the  want  of  that  select  so- 
ciety of  friends   to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  metropolis.     At  length,  Seeker, 
being  appointed  king's  chaplain,  took  occasion 
to  mention  his  friend  Butler  to  queen  Caroline, 
who  thought,  so  completely  had  he  been  buried 
in  retirement,  that  he  was  dead.     By  Seeker's 
means,  lord  chancellor  Talbot  was  induced  to 
nominate    him  his   chaplain.     Butler  accepted 
the  nomination,   and    coming   up  to    town   in 
1733,  took  Oxford  in  his  way,  -where  he  was 
created  doctor  of  laws.     The  chancellor  gave 
him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  continue  to  reside 
half  the  year  at  Stanhope.     In  1736  Dr.  Butler 
was  appointed  clerk  of  die  closet  to  queen  Ca- 
roline,  and   in  that  year  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  celebrated  work  entitled,  "  The  Analogy  of 
Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Course  of  Nature."     The  reasoning 
in  this  book  is  founded  on  a  topic  which  he  had 
treated  in  the  last  of  his  sermons,  "  the  igno- 
rance  of   man,"    considered   as   an    answer  to 
many  of   the  objections  brought  against  reli- 
gi<in.     A  general  idea  of  tiie  train  of  argumen- 
tation pursued  in  it  may  be   derived  Irom   the 
following  passage  of  the  introduction.      After 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  probability,  he 
says,  "  Hence,  namely  fiom  analogical  reason- 
ing, Origen  has  with  singular  sagacity  observed, 
that   '  he    who  believes   the  scripture  to  have 
proceeded  from  him  who  is  t!ie  Author  of  Na- 
ture,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of 
difficulties  in  it,  as  are  found  in  tlie  constitution 
of  Nature.'     And   in  a  Uke  way  of  rcileetion 
3  ^ 
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It  may  be  added,  tliat  he  who  denies  the  scrip- 
ture to  be  from  God  upon  account  of  thcpe  dif- 
ficulties, mnv,  for  the  very  reason,  deny  the 
■world  to  have  been  formed  by  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness 
between  that  system  of  things  and  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  revelation  informs  us  of, 
and  that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of 
Providence,  which  experience,  together  with 
reason,  informs  us  of,  i.  e.  the  known  course  of 
Nature  ;  this  is  a  presumption  that  they  have 
both  the  same  author  and  cause  ;  at  least  so  far 
as  to  answer  objections  ngainsi  the  former's  be- 
ing from  God,  drawn  from  any  thing  which  is 
analogical  or  similar  to  the  latter,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  from  liim  :  for  an  Author  of 
Nature  is  here  supposed."  This  work  was  re- 
ceived with  high  applause  by  all  who  were 
accustomed  to  employ  reason  and  argument  in 
topics  of  religion.  It  went  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  "  Butler's  Analogy"  is  to  this  day 
regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  the  kind,  and  is 
recommended  to  students  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versities and  dissenting  academies,  as  tlie  best 
exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  remarked,  that  its  effect  often  is  rather 
to  silence  than  to  convince  ;  that  its  arguments 
attach  rather  upon  those  who  maintain  a  parti- 
cular system,  than  those  who  sit  loose  to  all ; 
and  that  by  dwelling  so  much  upon  the  doubts 
and  imperfections  attending  all  the  inferences 
of  reason,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  bias  towards  gene- 
ral scepticism.  Perhaps  it  was  better  a-ilapted 
to  the  state  of  opinion  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  than  that  which  is  at 
present  predominant. 

During  the  short  remainder  of  queen  Caro- 
line's life.  Dr.  Butler  was  ordered  to  attend 
upon  her  for  two  hours  every  evening ;  and  her 
warm  recommendation  to  the  king  caused  him, 
in  1738,  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
by  promotion  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  To  this 
preferment  v.^as  added  in  1740  the  deanry  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  now  resigned  his  living  of 
Stanhope,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  new 
duties.  He  displayed  great  munificence  in  his 
improvements  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Bristol, 
on  -which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  more 
than  the  revenues  of  the  see  amounted  to  while 
he  held  it.  At  this  period  he  preached  several 
sermons  in  the  metropolis  on  particular  occa- 
sions, which  were  printed,  and  afterwards  added 
to  the  editions  of  his  former  sermons.  In  1750 
Dr.  Butler  was  translated  to  the  rich  see  of 
Durham.  At  his  primary  visitation  he  delivered 
a  charge  to  his  clergy  on  the  subject  of  "  Ex- 
tcrnil  Religion."     In  this,  he  insisted  strongly 


on  the  utility  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonial? 
in  keeping  up  a  sense  of  religion  among  the 
people  at  large,  and  counteracting  the  prevailing 
inditlerence  of  the  times.  The  manner  in 
which  he  urged  this  point,  joined  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  put  up  a  plain  marble 
cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  sulijected  him  to 
the  imputation  of  a  leaning  towards  superstition  j 
and  it  is  admitted  that  his  piety' was  of  the 
gloomy  and  ascetic  kind.  A  pamphlet  was 
published  in  1752,  containing  some  remarks 
on  the  bishop's  charge  ;  whieli  \vas  the  only 
attack  his  writings  ever  underwent.  The 
charge  itself,  printed  at  Durha.ti,  was  never 
annexed  to  his  other  works,  and  is  now  ex- 
tremely scarce.  He  enjoyed  but  a  short  time 
liis  splendid  situation  at  Durham.  He  fell 
into  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1752.  His  body  was  interred 
in  tlie  cathedral  of  Bristol.  Bishop  Butler  was 
never  married.  An  anonymous  slander  which 
was  published  several  years  after  his  death, 
that  he  died  in  the  comm.union  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unsup- 
ported, and  undeserving  of  refutation.  Had 
any  Roman-catholic  priest  been  privy  to  such  a 
fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conversion  of  so 
eminent  a  protestant  prelate  would  have  been 

loudly  boasted  of.     Biogr.  Brit A. 

BUTLER,  Samuel,  author  of  the  moct 
celebrated  burlesque  poem  in  the  English,  or 
perliaps  hi  any  other  language,  was  the  son  of 
a  reputable  farmer  at  Strensham  in  Worcester- 
shire, where  he  was  born,  according  to  one  ac- 
count in  1600,  according  to  another  in  1612. 
After  a  grammar  education  at  the  free  school 
in  Worcester,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  six  or  seven  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  own  county,  he  lived  some  years  as 
clerk  to  Mr.  JeiFerys  of  Earl's  Croom,  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  peace,  where  he  had 
leisure  enough  to  prosecute  his  literary  studies, 
particularly  those  to  wliich  he  was  most  at- 
tached, history  and  poetry.  He  likewise  amused 
himself  with  music  and  drawing.  He  after- 
wards lived  under  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth 
countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  access  to  a  well 
furnishetl  library,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  Selden,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  a  secretary  or  amanuensis.  His 
next  residence  was  with  sir  Samuel  Luke,  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  at  Cople  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  a  distinguished  commander  under 
Cromwell.  The  manners  and  principles  to 
which  Butler  was  witness  in  this  place,  gave 
him  the  hint,  and  supplied  him  with  the  ma- 
terials of  hisfamous"Hudibras."  Acaricaturcof 
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■"sir  Samuel  himself  serves  for  the  povtraiture  of 
the   hero,    and  p^jrhiips    some   of  the   knight's 
■  actions  are  luditrously  sketched  in  tlic  adven- 
tures of  Hudibras.     Whether  the  poet,  in  this 
indulgence  of  his  wit,  was  guilty  of  ini^ratitude, 
<oiild  only  be  determined  by  a  more  particul.ir 
knowledge    of   the  natmx'  of  their  connection 
than  we  possess.     After  tlie  restonitinn,  Butler 
was  made  secretary  to  Richard  earl  of  Carberrv, 
lord   president  of  Wrdcs,    who  appointed  him 
steward    to    the  court  held  at  Ludlow   castle. 
About  this  period  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a 
Jady  of  good  family  and  some   fortune.     The 
first  part  of  Hudibras  was  printed  in  16(53,  ^"'^ 
no    poem  was   ever    more    popular,    especially 
witli  the  prevailing  party  in  church  and  state. 
•It  was  brought  into  the  notice  of  the  court  by 
ihat    patron    of   polite    literature,    the    earl    of 
Dorset.     Its  remarkable  passages  were  got  by 
heart,  and  served  as  common-place  for  quotation, 
and  the  king  himself  was  perpetually  answering 
his   courtiers  out  of  Hudibras.     Yet  with  all 
his  literary  and  party  merits,  the  author  obtained 
Jittlc    more  than  praise  and  barren  promises  ; 
and  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a  misrepre- 
sentation that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  absolute 
indigence,  yet  he  passed  his  days  in  an  obscure 
and  narrow  condition.     An  attempt  to  obtain 
him  the  patronage  of  the  witty  and  profligate 
Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  failed  through  the 
volatility  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  Charles  II.  had 
too  little  feeling  and  too  much  prodigality  to 
be  a  munificent  rewarder  of  the  humble  merit 
of  a  man  of  letters.     He  is  said,  indeed,  once 
to  have  ordered  him  a  gratuity  of  300I.  which 
the  poet  honourably  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
some    debts  he  had  been  obliged  to   contract. 
Respected  for  his  integrity,  and  beloved  by  his 
few  intimates  for  his  social  qualities,  he  died  in 
1 680,    and    was    buried  in  St.  I'aul's   church, 
Covent-garden  (the  parish  in  which  he  latterly 
resided),  at  the  expence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lon- 
gueville   of   the  Temple.     A    monument  \vs 
erected   to   his    memory    among    the   poets  in 
Westminster-abbey,    in    1721,    by    Alderman 
Barber,  the  printer.     Its  inscription  gives  credit 
to  the  common  opinion  of  his  poverty,  by  these 
words  :  "  ne  cui  vivo  deer.mt  fere  omnia,  deesset 
etiam  mortuo  tumulus  :" — "  lest  he  who  when 
living  wanted  almost  every  thing,  should,  when 
dead,  also  want  a  tomb." 

Hudibras  is  one  of  die  most  original 
works,  in  its  style  and  matter,  that  was  ever 
written.  Its  leading  purpose  is  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  the  religious  and  political  principles  of 
the  puritans,  as  they  appeared  after  the  civil 
war  which  overthrew  church  and  state  iu  the 


reign  of  Charles  1.  'i'his  is  tfleitcd  by  means 
of  the  characters  of  a  fanatical  knight  and  his 
squire,  obviously  tiie  Don  Quixote  and  Sanclio 


of  the 
comic 


piece,  who  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of 


dialogues. 


adventures,  and  hold  still  more  comic 
There  are  three  parts  of  the  poem, 
but  it  is  left  unfinished  as  to  the  story  ;  its 
great  end,  however,  of  giving  vent  to  inex- 
haustible wit,  keen  satire,  and  learning  of  the 
most  uncommon  and  recondite  kind,  is  fully 
answered  ;  and  the  reader,  who  is  perpetually 
amused  in  the  progress,  cares  little  for  the 
catastrophe  of  the  work.  The  diction  and 
versification  are  often  coarse  and  negligent,  yet 
on  the  whole  they  are  such  as  add  to  the 
hunrourous  effect  ;  and  few  will  probably  agree 
in  opinion  with  Dryilen,  that  the  heroic  style 
and  measure  would  better  have  suited  the 
author's  purpose.  The  fi-equent  double  rhymes, 
though  often  very  imperfect,  give  a  sort  of 
comic  tone  to  the  whole,  and  sometimes  really 
improve  the  wit,  by  cocrcively  bringing  together 
the  most  incongruous  ideas.  13ut  besides  his 
powers  of  diverting  by  odd  and  whimsical 
notions  and  associations,  Butler  had  much  solid 
knowledge  of  human  life.  "  He  had  watched," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  with  great  diligence  the 
operations  of  human  nature,  and  traced  the 
etFects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest,  and  p.isjion. 
From  sucli  remarks  proceeded  that  great  num- 
ber of  sententious  distichs  which  have  passed 
into  conversation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial 
axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical;  know- 
ledge." fLifi  of  Butler,  iu  Lives  of  the  Puts.) 
There  have  been  numerous  editions  of  this 
poem.  The  most  valued  is  that  of  Dr.  Grey, 
published  in  1744,  with  large  and  learned 
annotations,  which  the  depth  of  erudition  in 
some  of  the  authors  allusions,  and  the  obso- 
leteness of  fact  in  others,  rendered  extremely 
necessary  for  a  full  comprehension  of  his 
meaning. 

It  is  this  work  alone  which  has  made  Butler 
famous.  After  his  death  was  published,  under 
the  title  of  his  ♦'  Posthumous  Works,"  a  col- 
lection of  pieces,  most  of  them  falsely  ascribed 
to  liim,  and  none  of  much  value.  A  much 
more  respectable  publieation  appeared  in  1759, 
entitled  "  Genuine  Remains  in  prose  and  verse 
of  Mr.  Butler,  from  the  original  Manuscripts, 
formerly  in  the  Possession  of  W.  Longuevillc 
Esq."  2  vols.  8vo.  The  editor  was  Mr.  Ihyer 
of  the  Manchester  library,  and  the  au;hei.t'..ity 
of  the  pieces  is  iiulubitably  cst.iblisiied.  The 
verse,  besides  a  satire  on  i!ie  Royal  Society  and 
other  pieces  scarcely  iquil  to  t'le  a'.it!>.'r's  re- 
putation, contains  in  a  detached  form  many  of 
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the  similes  nnJ  thoughts  made  use  of  in  Hudi- 
bras  ;  wliich  is  ;i  proof  of  the  care  aiul  attention 
he  bestowed  upon  the  embellishment  of  that 
woric.  The  prose  consists  of  characters,  and 
of  thoughts  on  various  subjects.  The  first  are 
drawn  with  much  force  and  humour.  They 
are  not  personal,  hut  generical,  describing 
various  ranks,  professions,  and  designations  in 
society.      Biogr.  Britjii. — A. 

BUXTORF,  John,  a  man  of  gi:eat  eminence 
in  Hebrew  literaturcy  was  bom  in  1564  at 
Camen  in  Westphalia.  He  was  of  the  calvinist 
persuasion  ;  and  having  married  and  settled  at 
Basil,  he  was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  professorship  of  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew 
languages,  which  he  taught  during  life  with 
high  reputation.  In  order  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowletige  of  these  tongues,  he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  nip.ny  learned  Jews,  which  pro- 
bably gave  him  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the 
rabbinical  writings.  He  published  many  works 
of  great  utility  to  students.  These  are,  his 
"  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Thalmudicum,  &  Rab- 
binicum,"  Basil,  (ol.  1639  :  a  small  "  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  Dictionary,"  composed  of  words 
from  the  Bible  only,  lamo. :  "  Thesaurus  Lin- 
guae Hebraic.ic,"  2  vols.  8vo.  :  a  small "  Hebrew 
Grammar,"  much  esteemed  ;  an  edition  of  it 
was  published  at  Leyden,  revised  by  Lcusden  : 
a  large  "  Hebrew  13ible,  with  the  Rabbinical 
and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the  Massora,  &c." 
4  vols.  fol.  Basil,  161 8  and  19  :  "  Synagoge 
Judaica,"  a  collection  of  Jewish  modes  and 
ceremonies;  the  author  rs  accused  of  having  in- 
serted too  many  puerilities  in  this  work,  through 
complaisance  for  the  rabbins  :  "  Institutio 
Epistolaris  Hebraiea,"  8vo.  1629  ;  a  collection 
of  Hebrew  letters  :  "  Concordantiw  Hebraicce," 
8vo.  1632  :  "  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  ;"'  in  this 
work  is  a  treatise  "  De  Abbreviaturis  Hebrx- 
orum."  This  very  industrious  and  useful  man 
died  at  Basil  in  1629.  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist— A. 

BL^XrORF,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Basil  in  1599,  trod  in  his  father's  steps, 
and  was  likewise  professor  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages at  that  city.  He  translated  some  works 
of  the  rabbins  ;  and  published  "  A  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac  Lexicon,"  410.  1621.  As  he  had  adopt- 
ed his  father's  sentiments  concerning  the  He- 
brew vowel  points,  he  defended  them  against 
Lewis  Cappcl  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Tractatus 
de  punctoruni  vocalium  &  accentuum  in  libris 
vetcris  Testament!  Hebraieis  origine,  antiqui- 
tate,  &  auctoritate,"  Basil,  1648-,  and  after- 
wards in  a  more  considerable  work  entitled, 
"  Anti-critica,  seu  vindicix  veritatis  Hebraic^," 


&c.  Basil,  i6^2-  ^^"^  published  likewise, 
"  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;"  "  Exercitationcs  Philologico-critica:  ;" 
"  Florilcgium  Hebraicum,"  and  other  works^ 
He  died  at  Basil  in  1664. 

There  were  two  other  Birxtorfs,  John-James, 
and  John,  successively  professors  in  the  same 
chair  at  Basil,  and  both  writers  on  subjects  of 
Hebrew  literature.  In  general,  the  school  of 
the  Buxtorfs  has  been  reproached  with  too 
great  predilection  for  the  rabbinical  doctrines  j. 
and  their  decisions  respecting  die  authority  of 
the  Hebrew  points  have  since  been  gradually 
losing  ground,  after  having  been  very  generally 
received  through  Germany  and  other  protes- 
tant  countries.    Morni.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BLfZANVAL,  Nichoias  Choart  de,  an 
exemplary  French  prelate,  born  at  Paris  in 
161 1,  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  was  successively  counsellor  in  the  par- 
liament of  Brittany,  and  in  the  great  council, 
master  of  requests,  and  counsellor  of  state. 
He  was  also  sent  embassador  to  Switzerland. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  bishopric  of  Beau- 
vais  by  Potier,  his  maternal  uncle,  he  was  no- 
minated to  succeed  him,  and  obtained  conse- 
cration in  1652.  He  immediately  devoted  hini- 
sclf  to  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  though 
his  diocese  extended  within  six  leagues  of  Paris, 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself,  never  to 
visit  either  the  capital  or  the  court.  He  zeal- 
ously promoted  the  -spiritual  and  temporal  good 
of  his  flock  by  all  possible  means.  He  found- 
ed hospitals  in  several  parts  of  his  diocese,  the 
principal  of  which  was  at  Beauvais.  At  his 
own  expence  he  supported  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  destined  to  serve  his  nu- 
merous parishes,  as  well  as  an  inferior  seminary 
for  children  selected  from  the  various  districts 
within  his  see.  His  modesty  was  equal  to  his 
munificence  and  pastoral  zeal.  In  a  synod  he 
caused  it  to  be  publicly  proclaimed,  that  it  was 
his  particular  request,  that  no  one  in  speaking 
or  writing  to  him  would  use  the  title  of  yout 
grandeur,  though  by  his  olhce  he  was  a  count 
and  peer  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
bishops  who  refused  to  sign  the  formulary,  but 
he  was  also  one  of  the  first  of  them  who  yield- 
ed to  the  accommodation  which  produced  the 
peace  of  Clement  IX.  He  died  in  1679. 
Aloreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

BYNG,  George,  lord  viscount  Torrington, 
an  eminent  English  naval  commander,  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family  in  Kent,  was  born  in 
1663.  He  entered  young  into  the  sea-service, 
which  he  quitted  for  some  time  in  order  to 
serve  under  general   Kirk  in  die  garrison  at 
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Tsngier,  where  he  rose  to  a  lieutcnnnq'.     He 
resumed  the  naval  line  in  1684  ;    and  going  as 
a  lieutenant  of  a  king's  ship  to  the  East  Indies, 
he  was  very  near  losing  his   life  in  boarding  a 
Zinganian  pirate.     In  1688  he  was  in  the  fleet 
fitted  out  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,   and   was    coniidentially   employed   in 
some  negociations  to  bring  it  over  to  the  prince's 
party.     Soon  after,  he  was  raised  tt>  the  post  of 
captain   in  the  navy,  and  served   under  admi- 
rals Rooke  and  Russel  in  the  Channel  and  Me- 
diterranean.    In  1703  he  was  made  a  rear-ad- 
miral,  in    which   capacity  he   acted   under  sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
various  occasions,   particularly  in  the  battle  of 
Malaga,    for    his  services    in    which    lie    was 
knighted  by  queen   Anne.     He  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  annoying  the  trade  of  the  enemy, 
and  taking  their  privateers ;   and  having  been 
created  a  vice-admiral,   he  was   sent  in   1706 
with  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  the  relief 
of    Barcelona,    then    closely    besieged    by   the 
duke  of  Anjou.     He  happily  effected  this  ser- 
vice by  means  of  uncommon  dispatch  ;  and  re- 
maining on  those  coasts,  he  assisted  in  the  va- 
rious operations  carried  on  during  the  course  of 
the  succession  war.     In  1708,  being  admiral  of 
the  blue,  he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the  pretender, 
assistedbytheFrenchfrom  Dunkirk.  The  French 
fleet,  notwithstanding  his  vigilance,  getting  out 
of  that  port,  sir  George  Byrig  pursued  it  to  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  forced  it  to  return  with- 
out landing  any  of  the  troops.     In  the  same 
year  he  convoyed  the  queen   of   Portugal  to 
Lisbon  ;    and   in    1709  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  va- 
rious  circumstances   prevented  the   success  of 
some    important   enterprises    he  had   planned. 
On  liis  return  lie  was  made  a  lord  of  the  admi- 
tality,   but   not  concurring    with   the  political 
measures  of  the  latter   end  of  queen   Anne's 
reign,  he  was  removed.     On  the  accession  of 
George    I.    he  was  reinstated   in  his  employ- 
ment, and  created  a  baronet.     In   1 7 1 7,  a  dis- 
covery being  made  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  sir 
George    was   sent   with  a    fleet  to  the  Baltic, 
where  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  Danes,  and 
remained  till  the  Swedes  had  entirely  abandon- 
ed their  design. 

The  most  brilliant  and  important  action  in 
!>'ie  life  of  this  admiral  occurred  in  1718,  when 
he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of 
the  island  of  Sicily  against  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  landed  an  army  in  it,  and  were  making  a 
great  progress.      He   arrived    in  the   b^y    of 


Naples  on  August  i,  and  found  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  tlie  ci- 
tadel of  Messina,  after  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town.     As  England  and  Spain 
were  not  at  war,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
admiral  to  induce   the  Spanish  commander  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  against  the  Si- 
cilians, whom  the  English  were  bound,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  treaties  with  the  emperor,  to 
defend.   His  proposals  not  being  complied  with, 
he  proceeded,  according  to  his  instructions,  to 
make  use  of  force.  Going  in  search  of  theSpanish 
fleet,  he  descried  it,  consisting  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  ships  of  tlie  line  and  frigates,  on  August 
loth, and  giving  chace,he  came  up  with  tlie  fore- 
most ships  in  the  morning  of  the  I  ith,  oft'  Cape 
Passaro  in  Sicily,  and  began  the  attack.  In  the 
running  fight  wliich  ensued, seven  Spanish  ships, 
among  which  was  tlie  admiral's,  were  taken,  and 
several  more  were  afterwards  taken  and  destroyed 
by  a  detachment  under  captain  Walton.     The 
English  fleet  suffered  very  little.   It  was  indeed 
much  superior  in  appointments,  and  somewhat 
in  force;  and  the  Spaniards  heavily  complained 
of  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  without  suspi- 
cion of  designed  hostilities.    Sir  George  Byng's 
conduct,  however,  as  an  ofiicer  acting  under 
orders,  was  not  censurable  ;  and  the  action  was 
highly  important  to  the  state  of  political  affairs 
at  that  time.     He  staid  with  his   fleet   in  the 
Mediterranean,  and    gave    great   assistance    to 
the  German  troops  in  recovering    Sicily,  par- 
ticularly   in   retaking    the    town    of  Messina, 
where  he  destroyed  several  more  Spanish  men- 
of-war.      Nor   v/ould  he    suiFer   the   Spanisli 
troops  to  quit  the  island,  till  all  affairs  were 
settled,  and  the  court  of  Spain  had  acceded  to 
the  quadruple  alliance.     In  these  transactions 
he  displayed  as  much  ability  in  the  cap.icity  of 
a  negotiator  as  he  liad  done  in  that  of  a  com- 
mander ;  and  his  honourable  and  manly  con- 
duct acquired  him  much   confidence  with  all 
parties.    His  services  were  rewarded  by  making 
him  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of 
Great  Britain;   and    in  1721  he  was  raised  to 
the   English  peerage  by   the   title  of  viscount 
Torrington  and  baron  Byng  of  Souihill,  Bed- 
fordshire.     He  was  also  createtl  a  knight  of  the 
Bath.     George  II.   pl.rced  him   at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  in  which  station  he  died  in  Ja- 
nuary,  1733,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  the 
unfortunate  admiral  John  Byng,  executed  upon 
a  rigorous  sentence,  for  defect  of  duty,  in  1757. 
Biosr.    Rrilan. —  A. 

BZOVIUS,    or    B70WSK1,    Abraham,    a 
writer  of  extraordinary  industry  and  tertilitv, 
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■was  a  nitive  of  Poland,  born  in  1567.  He 
studied  nt  Cracow,  where  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominicans.  Being  sent  by  his  supe- 
riors into  Italy,  he  read  lectures  in  philosophy 
at  Milan,  anil  in  divinity  at  Bologna.  On  his 
return  to  Poland  he  preached  and  taught  with 
great  applause,  and  was  made  principal  of  a 
college  of  his  order.  He  was  very  active  in 
promoting  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Domini- 
cans, by  the  erection  of  churches  and  convents, 
the  furnishing  of  their  libraries,  and  the  re- 
forming of  their  constitutions.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  became  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
Bracciano  ;  and  having  composed  an  "  Abridg- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  History,"  taken  chiefly 
from  the  annals  of  cardinal  Baronius,  it  was 
recommended  to  him  by  some  learned  men  to 
undertake  the  continuation  of  tliat  author's 
great  work.  In  this  he  engaged,  and  the  pope 
gave  him  lodgings  in  the  Vatican  for  the  pur- 
pose. Commencing  from  the  year  1 198,  where 
Baronius  had  left  off,  he  brought  the  history 
down  to  his  own  times.  It  was  comprised  in 
twelve  volumes  folio,  of  which  nine  have  been 
printed,  viz.  eight  at  Cologne,  from  161 6  to 
1630,  and  the  ninth  at  Rome  in  1672.  It  is  a 
performance  of  great  labour  ;  and  the  spirit  of 


his  predece<;sor  is  fully  maintained  in  arrogat- 
ing plenary  power  to  the  papal  see,  and  plead- 
ing its  cause  on  all  occasions  ;  but  the  general 
merit  of  the -work  is  much  inferior.  The  history 
of  his  own  order  occupies  so  much  of  his  at- 
tention, that  he  has  been  said  rather  to  have 
written  its  annals,  than  those  of  the  church. 
He  is  accused  of  great  partialities,  falsifica- 
tions, and  weak  credulity.  By  his  violent  abuse 
of  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  excited 
the  legal  complaints  of  tlie  duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
descendant  of  the  same  house,  who  obliged  him 
to  make  a  public  retractation.  He  mortally  of- 
fended the  Franciscans  by  stigmatising  the  me- 
mory of  their  great  hero  Scotus,  the  subtle  doc- 
tof)  as  well  as  by  other  instances  of  hostility  to 
them;  and  he  also  gave  displeasure  to  the  po- 
tent order  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  whole,  his 
work  is  in  little  esteem.  Bzovius  also  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  popes  in  three  volumes,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  works,  which  are  com- 
pletely sunk  into  oblivion.  He  quitted  the  Va- 
tican before  his  death  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  one  of  his  sen'ants  by  a  robber  ;  and  re- 
tired to  the  Dominican  convent  of  Miner- 
va, where  he  died  in  16^7.  Ba^le,  MorcrL 
—A. 
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'AAB,  or  Cab  Ben-Zohair,  an  eminent 
Arabian  poet,  was  also  a  rabbin.  When  Ma- 
homet made  war  upon  the  tribes  which  had 
embraced  Judaism,  Caab  wrote  some  bitter  sa- 
tirical verses  against  him.  After  the  successes 
of  the  prophet,  Caab,  desirous  of  appeasing 
him,  became  a  convert,  and  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  verses  in  his  praise.  Mahomet 
granted  him  his  pardon,  and  received  him  to 
favour.  He  even  honoured  him  with  the  pre- 
sent of  his  mantle,  which  the  caliph  Moavias 
afterwards  purchased  at  a  great  price  from  his 
heirs.  Caab  is  said  to  have  had  a  large  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  Koran.  He  died  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Hejira,  A.D.  622.  D'Her- 
beloi.   Marigiis)  Hist,  des  Arabes. — A. 

CABADES,  Cavades,  or  Cobad,  king  of 
Persia,  son  of  Peroses,  or  Firouz,  succeeded 
his  brother,  or  uncle,  Balasch  or  Obalas  about 
the  year  486.  He  was  a  prince  of  splendid, 
qualities,  and  began  by  subduing  the  Euthalite 
Huns,  who  molested  Persia  by  continual  inva- 
sions. His  tyranny  and  dissolute  manners, 
however,  soon  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  his 
own  subjects  •,  and  by  adopting  the  principles 
of  the  fanatical  impostor  Mazdak,  and  issuing 
an  edict  for  the  community  of  women,  he  so 
offended  his  nobles,  that  they  deposed  him,  and 
appointed  a  regent  or  king  in  his  stead.  Ca- 
bades  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  j 
but  by  means  of  an  amorous  connection  between 
his  wife  and  the  keeper  of  the  castie  where  he 
was  confined,  he  made  his  escape  after  four 
years'  imprisonment,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
country  of  the  Euthalitcs.  By  the  assistance  of 
tJieir  king,  and  a  correspondence  with  some  of 
his  own  nobility,  he  recovered  his  crown  in 
501.  In  order  to  repay  his  allies  the  sums  due 
for  their  services,  lie  ma<ie  war  in  502  upon  the 
Romans,  then  guverned  by  Anastasius  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  took  Amiila.  He  defeated  se- 
ireral  Roman  generals  sent  against  him,  but  was 
at  length  recalled  to  his  own  country  by  an  ir- 
ruption of  the  Huns.  Meantime  the  Romans 
invested  Amida  ;  and  both  nations,  tired  of  the 


war,  made  a  truce  In  505^,  Cabades  selling  his 
conquests  at  a  vast  price.  The  reign  of  this 
monarch,  though  on  the  whole  fortunate,  was 
disturbed  by  the  fanaticism  of  Mazdak,  to  which 
he  was  himself  inclined,  and  also  by  disputes 
between  his  sons  concerning  the  succession. 
He  disinherited  Caoscs,  the  eldest,  and  fixed 
all  his  hopes  upon  his  favourite  Chosroes.  In 
order  to  secure  the  young  prince  on  the  throne, 
Cabades  ncgociated  his  adoption  by  the  empe- 
ror Justin,  who  had  succeeded  Anastasius. 
This  proposal  was  at  first  listened  to  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  court ;  but  in  consequence 
of  some  scruples,  it  was  at  length  rejected.  A 
renewal  of  the  war  on  the  frontiers  soon  follow- 
ed, and  was  attended  with  various  fortune. 
Justinian  had  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and 
the  renowned  Belisarius  gathered  his  first  lau- 
rels in  the  Persian  war,  though  not  without 
experiencing  some  reverses.  Before  its  conclu- 
sion, Cabades,  oppressed  with  ye.ars  and  in- 
firmities, closed  his  life  and  reign  in  531,  after 
having  taken  proper  measures  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  liis  son  Chosroes.  Univers.  Hist- 
Morer'i.      Gibbon. — A. 

CABASILAS,  NiLUs,  a  Greek,  archbishop 
of  Thessalonica,  flourished  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  two  treatises  against  the  La- 
tins ;  the  first,  to  shew  that  the  cause  of 
the  division  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  is,  that  the  popes  have  refused  to  sub- 
mit the  decision  of  any  controverted  question 
to  an  oecumenical  council,  and  have  arrogated 
the  decision  to  themselves ;  the  second  relates 
to  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  attempts  to  prove, 
that  though  he  holds  his  episcopacy  of  Rome 
from  St.  Peter,  yet  that  he  is  indebted  for  his 
primacy  to  laws,  councils,  and  princes ;  lie 
also  denies  his  infallibility,  and  asserts  that  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  other  patriarchs.  Both 
these  works  are  written  with  clearness,  me- 
thod, and  learning.  They  were  first  printed 
in  Greek  at  London  without  date  ;  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Basil  in  1544,  at  Francfort  in 
1555,  and  at  Hainault  witli  the  notes  of  SaU 
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masius  in  1608,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1645. 
Nilus  also  composed  a  Invfje  work  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dtt  Pin,  Hut. 
Ecclfs. — A. 

CABASILAS,  Nicholas,  nephew  to  the 
preceding,  succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica.  He  was  canployed  in  ncgocia- 
tions  by  the  emperor  Caritacuzcnus.  He  was  a 
vehement  opposcr  of  the  Latins,  and  composed 
ajpinst  them  a  work  "  On  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  an  "  Accusation  of  the  La- 
tins." He  also  wrote  an  **  Exposition  of  tlie 
Liturgy,"  in  whicli  he  treats  on  the  mass,  and 
gives  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  con- 
cerning it.  This  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Ve- 
nice in  ii;45,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1560;  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum.  Po- 
rts, 1624.  He  composed  likewise,  "  A  Life  ol 
Jesus  Christ,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
Latin,  and  printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1604,  and 
since  in  thcBiblioth.  Patrum.  He  wrote,  further, 
a  work  "  Against  L^sury,"  wiiich  is  also  trans- 
lated in  tlie  Biblioth.  Patrum.  This  author  is  a 
clear,  methodical,  and  instructive  writer.  Dii 
Pin.      Morti-i. — A. 

CABASSOLE,  Philip  du,  a  gentleman  of 
Cavaillon  in  Provence,  became  bishop  of  that 
city  in  1334.  He  was  afterwards  made  chan- 
cellor to  Sanche  queen  of  Sicily,  and  conjointly 
with  her  governed  that  kingdom  dining  the  mi- 
nority of  her  granddaughter  Joan.  In  1366  he 
was  nominated  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  L'rban  V.  who 
created  him  his  vicar-gt  neral  in  the  diocese  of 
Avignon.  Gregory  XI.  conferred  upon  him 
the  government  of  the  estates  of  the  church  in 
Italy  during  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avig- 
non. He  was  also  bisliop  of  Sabma.  He  died  in 
1372.  To  Philip  de  Cabassolc  are  attributed  a 
treatise,  "  De  Nugis  Curialium,"  and  two  books 
of  the  "  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene," in  the  library  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris.  He  is 
best  knowH  as  a  friend  and  frequent  correspon- 
dent of  Petrarch,  who  became  acquainted  with 
him  while  he  resided  at  Vaucluse,  v.-hich  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cavaillon.  Du  Pin.  Me- 
reri.,  Tiraboscki — A. 

CABASSUT,  John,  born  at  Aix  in  1604, 
entered  young  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  of  which  he  became  a  priest.  His 
exemplary  piety  caused  him  to  be  chosen  by 
cardinal  Grin.aldi  for  his  director.  He  took 
Cabasnit  with  him  to  kqnie,  and  persuaded 
him  to  give  several  works  to  the  public.  He 
was  very  assiduous  in  las  studies,  which  he 
only  interrupted  when  any  one  came  to  consult 
him   respect.ng  difficulties  or    cases  of    con- 


science ;  and  he  admitted  equally  tlic  lowest 
and  the  highest.  He  was  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Avignon,  and  died  at  Aix  in  1685.  -^  '^"^ 
works  of  this  writer  are  "  Juris  canonici  thco- 
ria  &  praxis,"  Lyons,  1660.  It  has  been  se- 
veral times  reprinted  :  the  best  c<lition  is  of 
Poitiers,  1738,  fol.  augmented  with  the  sum- 
maries and  notes  of  tlie  celebrated  canonist  Gi- 
bert.  "  Notitia  Ecclesiastica  consiliorum,  ca- 
nonum,  veterumque  ecclesiae  rituum,"  1670, 
folio.  He  also  composed  a  treatise  "  On 
Usury,"  and  left'  some  decisions  on  divers 
questions  under  the  title  of  "  Horae  subcesivae." 
JMoreri A. 

CABESTAN,  or  Cabestaing,  William 
DE,  a  celebrated  Provencal  poet,  of  the  13th 
century,  was  of  tlie  ancient  family  of  Servieres, 
and  passed  the  fir^t  years  of  his  life  in  the 
castle  of  tlie  lord  of  Cabestan.  Becoming  ena- 
moured of  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Baux,  he 
wrote  verses  in  her  praise,  which  were  very 
popular.  The  lady,  in  order  to  secure  his  fi- 
delity, caused  an  herb  to  be  administered  to 
him  by  way  of  philtre,  which  had  the  eftect  of 
depriving  him  of  understanding.  He  was  re- 
covered by  an  antidote,  but  his  love  was  turned 
to  hatred  in  the  process.  He  then  ferved  Trie- 
line  Carbonal,  wife  of  Raymond  de  Scillans. 
He  rendered  himself  so  pleasing  to  this  lady  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  husband  ;  who, 
meeting  with  him  in  the  country,  killed  him, 
and  barbarously  tore  out  his  heart.  This  he 
caused  to  be  dressed,  and  served  up  in  a  dish  to 
his  wife.  She  partook  of  it,  and  being  told  what 
she  had  eaten,  died  of  grief.  This  happened 
about  1 2 13.  Petrarch  mentions  "William  de  Ca- 
bestan in  his  Trionfo  d'Amore."     Moreri. — A. 

CABOT,  Sebastian,  a  navigator  of  great 
eminence  and  abilities,  was  born  at  Bristol  about 
the  year  1477-  He  was  the  s^on  of  John  Cabot, 
a  Venetian  Pilot  who  resided  much  in  England, 
particularly  at  Bristol,  and  was  greatly  esteem- 
ed for  his  skill  in  navigation.  The  younger 
Cabot  was  early  instructed  in  the  mathematical 
knowledge  requisite  for  a  seaman  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  had  already  made  several  trips 
to  sea,  in  order  to  add  practice  to  his  theoreti- 
cal knowledge.  The  first  voyage  of  anj  impor- 
tance in  which  he  was  engaged,  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  his  father  for  the  discovery 
of  unknown  lands  j  and  as  it  is  said,  of  a  north- 
west passage  ;  to  which  enterprise  he  was  sti- 
mulated by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  It 
was  in  1493  '^^^^  Columbus  returned  from  his 
first  expedition;  and  in  1495  John  Cabot  ob- 
tained from  Henry  the  Seventh  letters  patent, 
empowering   him  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis, 
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Sebastian,  and  Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown 
lands,  and  conquer  and  settle  them  ;  for  which 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  many  privileges, 
the  king  reserving  to  himself  one  fifth  of  the 
profits,  and  with  this  single  restraint,  that  the 
ships  they  fitted  out  should  be  obliged  to  return 
to  the  port  of  Bristol.  No  preparations  were 
made  till  a  year  afterwards;  when  John  Cabot 
had  his  majesy's  permission  to  take  up  six  Eng- 
lish ships  in  any  haven  of  the  realm,  of  the  bur- 
tlien  of  two  hundred  tons  and  under.  One  ship 
was  accordingly  equipped  at  Bristol  at  the 
-  king's  expence,  and  to  this  the  merchants  of  that 
city  and  of  London  added  three  or  four  small 
vessels  properly  fitted  out. 

With  this  fleet  JolinCabot  and  his  son  Sebastian 
sailcdtothe  north-west  till  the  24th  of  June,  when 
at  five  in  the  morning  they  discovered  the  island 
of  Caccalos,  first  called  by  him  Prima  Vista,  but 
at  present  much  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Newfoundland.  Another  island  which  lies  out 
before  the  land,  he  called  the  island  of  St.  John, 
probably  because  it  was  discovered  on  that 
saint's  day.  This  supposed  island  was  tlie  south- 
west part  of  Newfoundland.  The  inhabitants 
wore  die  skins  of  beasts,  and  used  bows,  arrows, 
pikes,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  slings.  Three 
of  these  natives  were  brought  to  England.  The 
industrious  and  intelligent  Dr.  Campbell  ob- 
serves, that  the  accounts  of  this  voyage  are  at- 
tended with  much  obscurity,  and  that  Sebas- 
tian is  supposed  to  have  made  some  voyages  of 
discovery  without  his  father,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  of  which  no  narrations  have  been 
preserved,  though  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
did  keep  regular  records  of  his  transactions.  In 
some  of  these  it  appears  that  he  sailed  as  far 
north  as  67  i^,  and  would  liave  sailed  far- 
dicr  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  his  people. 

On  the  return  of  John  Cabot  with  his  son, 
who,  after  his  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  had 
sailed  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  he  was 
well  received  in  England.  He  was  in  truth  the 
first  who  had  actually  seen  the  main  land  of 
America. 

Records  are  wanting  to  ascertain  the  events 
of  Sebastian  Cabot's  lite  for  twenty  years  sub- 
«equent  to  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland, 
tliough  he  probably  performed  several  vovagcs 
in  that  time  ;  neither  is  there  any  account 
when  nor  where  his  father  died.  The  next 
transaction  of  which  we  possess  any  account  was 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  seems  that  he 
was  at  that  time  connected  with  sir  Thomas 
Pert,  then  vice-admiral  of  England,  who  pro- 
cured him  a  good  ship  of  the  king's,  in  order 
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to  make  discoveries.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
had  now  adopted  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  south  ;  for  he  sailed  first 
to  Brazil,  at  which  place,  not  finding  the  de- 
sired passage,  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
islands  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where  he 
carried  on  some  tralRc,  but  returned  without 
effecting  any  part  of  his  intention,  chiefly,  as 
Hakulyt  asserts,  through  the  want  of  courage 
on  the  part  of  sir  Thomas  Pert. 

This  disappointment  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  quitting  England  and  go- 
ing over  to  Spain,  where  he  was  treated  %vith 
great  respect,  and  appointed  pilot-major,  with 
power  to  examine  ail  projects  of  discovery,  of 
which  at  that  period  there  were  many  of  con- 
siderable importance.  A  company  of  opulent 
merchants  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him 
in  the  year  1524,  by  which  they  und>;rtook  to 
defray  t!ie  charges  of  an  expedition  to  the  Spice 
Islands  through  the  newly-discovered  straits  of 
Magellan ;  and  accordingly  he  sailed  from  Ca- 
diz with  four  ships,  first  to  the  Canaries,  thence 
to  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  to  Cape  St.  Au- 
gustus, and  the  island  of  Paros  or  of  Geese. 
At  the  bay  of  All-saints,  being  in  great  want 
of  provisions,  he  received  a  friendly  supply  and 
assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  "the  place  ;' 
which  he  most  ungratefully  repaid,  by  seizing 
and  carrying  oft"  four  sons  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  tlie  island.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
river  of  Plate,  having  left  on  a  desert  island 
Martin  Mcndez  his  vice-admiral,  with  captain 
Francis  de  Rojas,  and  Michael  de  Rojas,  b:- 
cause  they  censured  his  conduct.  His  original 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Spice  Islands  was  now 
frustrated  by  want  of  provisions,  and  a  mutiny 
among  his  men.  He  sailed  however  up  the 
river  of  Plate,  and  about  thirty  leagues  from 
its  mouth  discovered  an  island  which  he  called 
St.  Gabriel,  where  he  anchored;  and  rowing 
his  boats  three  leagues  farther,  discovered  a 
river  he  called  St.  S.ilvador,  which  aflxirded  a 
safe  harbour  for  lus  ships.  Here  he  built  a 
fort,  and  unloaded  his  vessels ;  and  thence 
proceeded  in  a  float,  togetlier  \rith  his  boats, 
up  the  river,  in  hopes  of  some  benefit  by  trade, 
to  compensate  for  his  want  of  success  with  re- 
gard to  the  Spice  Islands.  At  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues  farther,  he  came  to  a  river  called 
Zacar.uia,  where  he  erected  another  fort.  He 
then  discovered  the  shores  of  the  river  Parana, 
where  he  found  several  islands  -and  rivers,  and 
at  length  came  to  the  river  Paraguay,  where 
he  found  the  inhabitants  tilling  the  ground,  a 
circumstance  which  he  had  not  bclorc  .^ten  in 
3f 
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that  part  of  the  work).  Tlic  opposition  of  the 
natives  was  here  so  great  that  twenty-five  of  his 
men  were  slnin  and  three  taken. 

During  these  events,  James  Garcia  had  en- 
tered the  river  of  Plate,  on  the  same  business 
of  m.ikiiig  diseoverics,  without  any  knowicdj^c 
that  the  other  had  been  there  before  him.  He 
had  been  sent  from  Calieia  witli  two  vessels, 
and  came  to  anc'ior  in  the  same  place  where 
Cabot's  ship  lay,  about  the  beginning  of  1527- 
I'rom  one  of  Cabot's  forts  they  sent  messengers 
to  Spain,  who  gave  a  very  favourable  account 
of  the  countries  discovered  on  the  river  ot  Plate, 
and  produced  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable 
commodities,  as  evidences  in  favour  of  their 
commander's  conduct.  They  demanded  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  ammunition,  merchandize, 
and  men;  but  the  merchants,  disappointed  at 
his  not  having  reached  the  Spice  Islands,  chose 
rather  to  give  up  their  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Castile.  The  king  took  the  whole  upon  him- 
self, but  was  so  tardy  in  sending  supplies,  that 
Cabot,  who  h.id  been  five  years  out,  deter- 
mined to  return,  which  he  accordingly  did ; 
embarking  the  remainder  of  his  men  and  all 
his  effects  on  board  the  largest  of  his  ships, 
and  leaving  the  rest  behind  him.  He  arrived 
in  Spain  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1531,  where 
he  was  not  well  received,  partly  on  account  of 
his  bad  success,  and  likewise  because  the  ri- 
gour with  which  he  had  treated  his  Spanish 
mutineers  had  raised  a  number  of  enemies 
against  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, he  continued  in  the  service  of  Spain 
many  years  afterwards,  when  at  length  lie  re- 
turned to  England  ;  but  on  what  account  is  not 
known.     It  is  supposed    that  he    returned  to 
Bristol  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.      At    the   beginning    of    the    following 
reign  he  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  lord-protector,  who  received  him  with 
great  favour,    and   made   him   known  to    the 
king.     That  young  prince  took  great  pleasure 
in   Cabot's  conversation,    to  whom  a  pension 
was  granted  of  i661.  J3S.  4d.  a  year,  as  grand- 
pilot  of  England,  according  to  Hakulyt.    From 
this  time  he  continued  in  high   favour    with 
the  king,  and  was  consulted  on  all  affairs  re- 
lative to  trade,  particularly  in  the  great  case  of 
the   merchants  of  the  steel-yard    in   155 1,  in 
which  those  rich  aliens,  under  the  encourage- 
ment and  privileges  granted  by  our  kings,  had 
exerted  themselves  to  gain  the   advantages  of 
monopoly  by  covering  oilier  merchants. 

In  the  year  1552,  the  king  granted  his  licence 


to   such    persons    as  should  embark  on  board 
three  ships  to  be  employed  in  exploring  a  pas- 
sage to  tlie  East  Indies  by  the  north.     Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of 
tiic  company  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  gave 
instructions  for  their  conduct,  which  are  pre- 
served in  Hakulyt's  Colkction  of  Voyages,  and 
afford  a  high  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration.     The    king    made    him   a    present  of 
200I.  for  his  trouble  in  this  affair.     It  has  been 
supposed   that  there  were  two  cxpcdiiions  of 
this   kind ;  but   no  distinct    account    is  extant 
of  any  other  expedition  to  tlie   northern  seas 
but  tliat  in  wij;eh  sir  Hugh  Wilioughby  com- 
manded, which   produced  the  important  disco- 
very of  the  trade  to   Archangel.      Cabot  was 
also    governor   of    the    Rucsian    company,    to 
which  he  was  appointed  for  life  by  their  char- 
ter.    He  was  very  active  in  their  affairs;  and 
the    last  remarkable  circumstance    concerning 
him  was,  that  on  the  27th  of  April,    1556,  he 
went   on  board  a  vessel    at  Gravesend,  com- 
manded by   Mr.   Burroughs,   for   Russia,  and 
gave  a  great  entertainment  on   shore  upon  this 
occasion.      He  is  supposed  to  have  died  some 
time  in  the  following  year,  wlien  he  was  pro- 
bably near  eighty.     He  was  a  very  able  and 
skilful  navigator,  and  possessed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  time.     His  discoveries  and  in- 
structions tended  greatly  to  the   advantage  of 
society.     He  was  the  first  who  took  notice  of 
the  variation  of  the  compass.    Besides  the  ordi- 
nances before  mentioned,  which  are  extant  in 
Hakulyt,  he  published  a  large  map,  which  was 
engraved  by  Clement  Adams,  and  hung  in  the 
privy-gallery  at  Whitehall ;  and   also  a  work 
under  the  title  of  "  Navigatione  nelle  parte  Set- 
tentrionali ;  per  Sebastiano  Cabota:"  printed  in 
folio  at  Venice,   1583.     Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
jidinirals.      Lediard'i    Naval    History.       Blogr. 
Brit.—W.  N. 

CABRAL,  or  Cabrera,  Pedro  Alvares, 
an  eminent  navigator,  son  of  a  Portuguese 
gentleman,  commanded  the  second  fleet  fitted 
out  for  the  East  Indies  by  Emanuel  king  of 
Portugal,  in  1 500.  This  admiral,  having  stood 
out  to  sea  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  variable  winds  near  the  land,  was 
thrown  by  a  tempest  after  a  month's  sailing  on 
the  shore  of  an  unknown  country,  which  was 
that  part  of  Soutli  America  since  named  Brazil. 
He  landed  on  April  24th,  1500,  at  a  place  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  of  which  it  still  continues  to  be  the 
most  valuable  foreign  settlement.    Thus  it  ap- 
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pears  tliat  even  without  the  expedition  of  Colum- 
bus, which  was  the  fruit  of  scientific  deduction, 
an  accident  would  soon  have  given  the  old  world 
a  knowledge  of  the  new,  which,  in  the  improved 
state  of  navigation  and  spirit  of  adventure, 
could  not  have  long  remained  concealed.  Ca- 
bral  proceeded  from  this  new  coast  to  Sofala 
in  Africa,  where  he  arrived  after  the  loss  of  six 
out  of  his  thirteen  ships,  and  thence  sailed  to 
Calicut.  Here  he  obtained  permission  from 
the  king  or  zamorin  to  make  a  commercial 
establishment.  A  war  soon  succeeded,  the 
natural  consequence  of  mutual  jealousies.  Ca- 
bral  burnt  several  ships  in  the  port,  battered 
the  town,  and  forced  the  zamorin  to  comply 
with  his  terms.  He  thence  proceeded  to 
Cananor,  where  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
prince;  and  in  1501  he  returned  to  Portugal 
with  a  rich  lading.  He  published  an  accoinit 
of  this  voyage,  printed  in  an  Italian  translation 
by  Ramusio  at  Venice,  with  several  others. 
Cabral  died  in  his  own  country,  after  having 
established  a  lasting  name  by  his  discoveries 
and  exploits.  Aloreri.  Robertson  s  Amer,  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CADEMOSTO,  Lewis,  properly  Alvise 
DA  CA  DK  MosTO,  a  Celebrated  Venetian  navi- 
gator, was  born  about  1432,  and  in  his  youth 
made  several  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean. 
At  length,  desirous  to  extend  his  adventures, 
he  left  Venice  in  1454,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  by  sea  to  Bruges  in  Flanders  ;  and 
being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal near  the  residence  of  the  infant  don  Henry, 
he  was  sent  for  by  that  prince,  and  engaged 
by  liim  in  a  voyage  of  discovery.  A  caravel 
was  fitted  out,  and  laden,  chiefly  at  the  expence 
of  de  Mosto,  who  embarked  in  March,  1455, 
with  Vincenzo  Diaz,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  vessel  v/as  entrusted,  and  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Cape  Verd  had  not  long 
before  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  but 
no  ship  (according  to  de  I\Iosto)  had  yet  ven- 
tured to  pass  it.  This  ves.sel,  liowevcr,  to- 
gether wiih  two  others  which  it  fell  in  with  at 
sea,  sailed  to  some  distance  beyond  the  Cape  ; 
but  through  fear  of  tl»e  negroes,  the  crews  re- 
fused to  proceed  further,  and  the  ships  returned 
to  Portugal.  In  the  next  year,  Cademosto, 
with  Usomare,  a  Genoese,  undertook  a  second 
voyage  with  three  ships  to  the  same  parts. 
After  passing  C;ipe  Blanco,  they  were  <iriven 
by  a  tempest  to  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  as  yet 
undiscovered.  On  one  of  these  they  landed, 
whence  they  descried  a  few  others ;  but  the 
complete  survey  of  this  group  was  not  made 
till   tlie   researches   of  succeeding   navigators. 


Thence  they  sailed  to  Cape  Verd,  which,  th^-- 
passed,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mouth  , 
tlie  river  St.  Domingo.  Here  they  foun 
negroes  whose  language  their  interpreters  coul 
not  understand  ;  whence  they  thought  it  useless 
to  pursue  their  discoveries  further,  and  returned 
to  Portugal.  Of  these  voyages  Cademosto 
wrote  an  account,  which  is  valuable  as  the 
earliest  relation  extant  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gations on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  contains 
some  errors,  into  which  he  was  led  by  false 
information  from  the  native  merchants  ;  but  it 
has  a  very  good  account  of  the  gold  trade  of 
Tombut  and  its  principal  branches.  Cade- 
mosto's  Voyage  was  first  published  at  Vicenza 
in  1507,  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and 
French,  inserted  bv  Grinaiis  in  his  collection 
entitled  Novus  Orbis,  and  by  Kamuf.io  in 
his  Collection  of  Voyages,  and  since  in  several 
others.  The  author  resided  some  years  at 
Lagos  in  general  esteem.  He  returned  to 
Venice  in  1464,  but  we  have  no  furtlicr  ac- 
count of  him.  Tiraboschi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

CADMUS,  the  founder  of  Thebes  in  Bocotia, 
is  one  of  the  semifabulous  heroes  of  antiquity, 
whose  real  history  it  is  so  dillicult  to  separate 
from  fiction.  All  tliat  appears  certain  is,  that 
a  person  so  named,  a  native  either  of  Egypt  or 
Phoenicia  (the  name  Cadmus  imports  a  mar.  from 
the  east),  came  over  to  Greece,  and  founded  a 
colony  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of 
letters  into  that  country.  These  ktters  were 
the  Phoenician;  and  the  alphabet  at  first  consisted 
only  of  sixteen,  four  others  being  added  by 
Palamedes,  and  four  by  Simonides.  The  arrival 
of  Cadmus,  and  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  is 
dated  in  the  Arundelian  marbles  the  64th  year 
of  the  Attic  era,  1519  B.C.  As  to  the  poetical 
history  of  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  and  brother 
of  Europa,  it  may  be  found  related  in  a  very 
entertaining  maimer  in  Ovid's  Metamorph. 
Univers.  Hist.      Jllrrtri. — A. 

CADMUS  the  Milesian,  son  of  Pandion, 
was  the  first  Greek  who  wrote  history  in  prose. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  when 
Halyattes  reigned  in  Lydia  ;  at  lea^t  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Plierecydes, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Cyrus.  Cadmus 
composed  "The  Antiquities  of  Miletus  and  of  all 
Ionia,"in  fourbooks.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
relates,  that  in  his  time  a  work  on  tliis  subject, 
attributed  to  this  historian,  was  current,  but 
that  the  best  judges  thought  it  supposititious. 
Another  Cadmus,  son  of  Archelaus,  who  wrote 
the  "  History  of  Athens,"  in  sixteen  book.s,  is 
mentioned  by  Suidas.    Fossius  Hut.  Gr.ec. —  A.. 
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C-«CILIANITS,  bishop  of  Carthage,  is  re- 
markahlc  in  the  hiptoiy  of  the  church  as  having 
been  the  subject  of  a  disgraceful  schism  among 
the  African  bishops.  He  was  archdeacon  of 
Carthage,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mensurius, 
bisiiop  of  that  see,  in  311,  he  was  cliostn  by 
the  neighbouring  prelates  to  succeed  him,  with- 
out summoning  to  the  election  the  bishops  of 
Numidia.  These,  offended  by  the  neglect, 
assembled  to  the  number  of  seventy  at  Carthage, 
and  pronounced  the  ordination  of  Csecilian 
invalid,  because  it  had  been  performed  by  Felix 
bishop  of  Aptungis,  who  was  accused  of  having 
been  a  traditor,  or  a  deliverer  up  of  the  sacred 
books  in  time  of  persecution.  1  hey  summoned 
Cseciliap  before  them,  and  as  he  was  advised 
not  to  trust  himself  among  his  enemies,  they 
proceeded  to  depose  him,  and  ordained  Majori- 
nuss  in  liis  stead.  He  was  still,  however,  ac- 
knowledged by  many  of  the  African  bishops, 
and  in  general  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  the  emperor  Constantine  be- 
came master  of  Africa,  both  parties  applied  to 
him  for  a  decision,  and  a  council  of  prelates  of 
Gaul  and  Italy  was  in  consequence  assembled 
at  Rome,  which  absolved  Csecilian  from  all 
charges  made  against  him,  and  condemned  his 
principal  opponent  Donatus  as  a  schismatic. 
Donatus  and  his  party  complaining  of  this 
judgment,  the  emperor  sent  a  commission  into 
Africa  to  enquire  into  facts  on  the  spot,  and 
assembled  anotlier  council  at  Aries  in  314  for  a 
solemn  decision  of  the  dispute.  This  council 
confirmed  the  judgment  given  at  Rome  ;  and 
the  Donatists  appealing  to  the  emperor  himself, 
in  the  last  resort,  he  declared  Csecilian  innocent, 
and  his  adversaries  calumniators.  From  that 
time,  3  16,  Cxcilian  remained  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  see  till  his  death.  The  African  schism, 
however,  continued  near  two  centuries  after- 
wards.     Du  fin.     Moreri. —  A. 

C^CILIUS  STA'lIITS,  a  Latin  comic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Insubrian  Gaul,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  Milan,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  a  servile  con- 
dition, about  177  B.C.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  companion  of  Ennius.  He  attained  to 
eminence  as  a  writer  of  comedy,  but  Cicero 
finds  fault  with  his  Jatinity.  Robert  Stephens 
has  collected  some  fragments  of  his  works, 
which  are  published  in  the  "  Corpus  Poetarum," 
Lond.  1 7 1 4.  (^cssius  de  Poet.  Lot.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hij/. — A. 

C^.LIUS  ACJRELIANUS,  or  Arianus, 
an  ancient  physician  of  the  methodical  sect, 
was  a  native  of  Sicca  Veneria  in  Africa.  Of 
his  hi'^tory  we  have  no  accounts,  nor  is  it  cer- 
tainly known  when  he  flourished,  though  it  was 


probably  before  the  time  of  Galen,  since,  among 
all  the  eminent  physicians  wliom  he  cites,  he 
never  mentions  him.  He  wrot<;  in  a  very 
harsh,  impure  Latin  style ;  and  a  great  part  of 
his  works  consists  in  a  version  of  Soranus, 
thougli  he  occasionally  interposes  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  gives  some  observations  from  his 
own  practice.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
by  no  means  accurate,  as  appears  from  his  ety- 
mological mistakes.  No  ancient  writer  on 
physic  is  so  copious  in  practical  matter  ;  and, 
amid  the  wreck  of  old  audiors,  he  has  acquired 
much  incidental  value  by  the  numerous  pas- 
sages from  them  which  are  preserved  in  his 
works.  He  treats  of  a  greater  number  of  dis- 
eases than  any  other  ancient  writer  extant ;  and 
in  citing  authorities  he  does  not  hesitate  freely 
to  expose  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  errors. 
The  pieces  of  his  which  remain  are  :  "  Cele- 
rum  vel  Acutarum  Passionum,  lib.  IIL  ;"  and 
"  Chronicon,  sive  Tardarum  Passionum,  lib. 
V."  These  have  been  published  both  separate- 
ly and  conjointly.  The  latest  editions  of  the 
whole  are  Amman's,  with  Almeloveen's  notes, 
^mst.  1709,  1722,  1755  ;  and  Haller's,  with 
Reinesius's  notes,  among  the  Artis  Medicae 
Principes,  Latisan.  1 744.  Vander  Linden. 
HallcrBM.  Med.  Praci.~h^ 

CtESAR,  Caius  Julius.  Among  the  per- 
sonages whom  history  commemorates  under 
the  title  of  great  men,  none,  perhaps,  can  claim 
a  higher  rank  than  the  dictator  Caesar,  the  sub- 
verter  of  the  republican,  and  the  founder  of  the 
imperial,  constitution  of  Rome.  Descended 
from  the  noble  Julian  family,  which  referred 
its  origin  to  the  supposed  Trojan  founder  of 
the  Roman  state,  he  was  the  son  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius C?esar,  who  died  suddenly  in  early  life, 
after  having  passed  through  the  office  of  proc- 
tor. His  mother  was  named  Aureiia.  His 
aunt  Julia  was  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Caius 
Warius,  whose  example  might  inspire  him 
with  the  passion  for  military  fame,  as  well  as 
with  the  spirit  of  civil  contention.  His  birth 
happened  during  the  sixth  consulate  of  his 
uncle  Marius,  having  for  his  colleague  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  654,  B.C. 
100.  When  in  his  sixteenth  v^ar,  he  lost  his 
father  ;  but  such  were  his  prospects  and  con- 
nections, that  he  did  not  want  powerful  sup- 
porters for  his  introduction  into  life.  He  liad 
been  betrothed  while  a  boy  to  Cossutia,  a  rich 
heiress  ;  but  he  broke  through  this  engagement, 
to  marry,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  the  powerful  Cornelius  Cinna. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  destined  to  the  dig- 
nity oi  Jlamen  dialisy  or  high-priest  of  Jupiter. 
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The  Marian  party  being  afterwards  evenhrown 
by  Sylla,    this  chief,    who   exercised  absolute 
sway  under  the  title  of  dictator,  strongly  urged 
Cxsar  to  divorce  the  daughter  of  his  old  enemy 
Cinna.     But  the  spirited  youth,  whcv  was  now 
become  a  father,  absolutely  refused  to  comply 
with  the  imperious  demand.     In  consequence, 
Sylla  not  only  deprived   him  of  tlie  expected 
priesthood,    but  confiscated  his  wife's  portion 
and  his  own  hereditary  estates,  and  even  issued 
a   decree   of  proscription  against   him.     After 
being    reduced    to  change  almost    nightly   his 
place   of  concealment,    by   the  intercession  of 
the  vestal  virgins,   and  the  relations  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  was  exempted  from  the  proscription  ; 
but  Sylla,  when  he  very  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the  request  of  the  petitioners,  who  were  of  his 
own  party  (the  patrician),  told  them,  that  they 
would  repent  their  interference,  for  he  foresaw 
in  Csesar  many  Mariuses 

Tliough   freed    from    present   danger,    Cs- 
sar   probably  thought    Rome   no   suitable  re- 
sidence for   him   at   this  period,  he  therefore 
made  a  campaign  in   Asia   under   the  prxtor 
Thermus  ;  and  being  sent  on  business  to  the 
court  of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  he  pass- 
ed some  time  with  that  prince,  not  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  having  ingratiated  him- 
self with  him  by  compliances  of  an  infamous 
nature.     In  the  st  arming  of  Mitylene,  he  gave 
the  first  proof  of  his  military  bravery,  and  ob- 
tained from   his  general  a  civic  crown.      He 
likewise  served  a  short  time   in  Cilicia,  under 
Servillus  Isauricus ;  but  the  death  of  Sylla  re- 
called him  to  the  great  theatre  of  party  politicsj 
Rome,  where  Lepidus  appeared  likely  to  excite 
new   tumults.      This    chief   made   him    great 
ofters  to  join  in  his  designs,  but  Ccesar  thought 
fit  to  decline  them.     About  this  time  he  began 
to  signalise  his  talents  for  public  speaking  ;  and 
he   obtained  great  reputation  by  an   impeach- 
ment of  Cornelius  Dolabell.i  for  mal-adminis- 
tration  in  his  province.     In  this  cause  he  was 
opposed  by  the  two  greatest  orators  in  Rome, 
Hortcnsius  and  Cotta;  and  though  they  were 
successful,  he  displayed  powers  which  promised 
to  rai^e  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among  pleaders 
at  the  bar,    as  he   afterwards  attained  among 
warriors  and  statesmen.     For  the  sake  of  fur- 
ther improvement,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  lite- 
rary retreat,  Cxsar  then  determined  to  go  to 
Rhodes,  and  receive  lessons  in  eloquence  from 
a  celebrated  Greek  professor,  ApoUonius  Mo- 
lon.     In    his  passage   he  was  taken,  near  the 
island  Pharmacusa,  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
then  infested  all  tho^e  seas.     His  conduct,  on 
iliis  occasion,  was  a  striking  proof  of  a  charac- 


ter formed  for  command.     His  ransom,  which 
his  captors  had  fixed  at  twenty  talents,  he  vo- 
luntarily raised  to  fifty  ;  and  dispatching  some 
of  his  domestics  to  levy  the  sum  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  he  remained  with  a  friend  and 
two  attendants  only,  .imong  these  fierce  ban- 
ditti, living  with  them  in  perfect  security  thirty- 
eight  days,  and  taking  upon  him  the  tone  of  a 
master  rather  than  that  of  a  prisoner.    He  spent 
his    time    in   composing   orations    and    verses, 
which  he  read  to  this  barbarous  audience  ;  he 
conversed  familiarly  with  them,  threatened  them 
witli  his  displeasure  when  they  interrupted  his 
repose,  and  frequently,  between  jest  and  earnest, 
told  them  they  should  repent  of  their  seizure. 
The   people  of    .Miletus  raised  among  them- 
selves the  price  of  his  ransom,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted to  their  city.     The  instant  of  his  arrival 
he  fitted  out  some  ships,  pursued  the  pirates, 
took  a  number  of   them,    and  inflicted  upon 
them    the    punishment    of    crucifixion,    with 
which   he  had  threatened  them.      He  had,  in- 
deed,   the   lenity   first   to  strangle  them.      He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  where  he  for 
some  time  pursued  his  studies.     During  his  re- 
sidence in  this  place,  being  informed  that  Mith- 
ridates  was    invading    the    neighbouring    pro- 
vinces in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  continent,   though  possessed  of  no 
public    authority,   collected   troops,  drove    out 
the  king's  commander,  and  secured  the  cities 
in  the  Roman  interest. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  chief  object  of 
his  policy  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  from  whom  he  expected  that  admission 
to  the  great  offices  of  state,  which  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Marian   party  might  otherwise 
render  difficult.       He   secured   the  favour  of 
Pompey   by  joining  Cicero  in  promoting  the 
Manilian  law,  which  conferred  such  extensive, 
and,  indeed,  unconstitutional,  powers  on  that 
commander ;  a  precedent  Csesar  was  probably 
not  displeased  to  see  established.     When  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  the  first  dignity 
he  obtained  from  the  sufFi-agcs  of  liis  country- 
men, he  strenuously  aided  those  who  attempted 
to  restore  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  all  the 
authority  which  Sylla  had  taken  from   them. 
He  served  his  party  by  procuring  the  return  of 
his  wife's  brother,  L.  Cinna,  and  others  who 
had  fled  with  him  to  Strtorius.  on  being  involv- 
ed   in    the    di--turbances   excited    by   Lepidus. 
Afterwards,  when  questor,  he  ventured,  while 
pronouncing  from  the  rostra  the  funeral  eulogy 
of  his  aunt  Julia,  to  produce  the  im.iges  of  her 
brother    Marius  and   the  rest   of    the   family, 
which  had   not  been   seen  since  the  time  cf 
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Sylln ;  and  though  some  cxclnmat'ions  were 
made  against  this  liberty,  they  were  drowned  in 
the  general  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  rrjoiced  at 
seeing  again  their  old  champions,  and  honoured 
the  spirit  of  tlie  orator.  The  wife  of  Cxsar 
dying  about  this  time,  he  also  delivered  her  eu- 
logy from  the  rostra,  though  it  was  unusual  to 
confer  this  honour  on  so  young  a  woman  ;  and 
lie  obtained  the  praise  of  the  people  for  this  in- 
stance of  conjugal  aft'ection.  In  the  course  of 
public  dignities,  the  edileship  was  the  next 
step.  In  this  expensive  office,  Cresar  exhibited 
a  profusion  of  liberality,  which,  while  it  deeply 
involved  his  circumstances,  made  a  great  addi- 
tion to  his  poiiularity.  At  his  own  expencc  he 
repaired  the  Appian-way  ;  built  porticoes  with 
seats  all  round  the  forum,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  spectators  of  the  Megalesian  games;  and 
lavished  great  sums  in  donatives  to  the  lower 
class  of  people.  He  also  caused  the  statues 
and  trophies  of  Marius  to  be  replaced  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  thus  gave  high  offence 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  who  publicly  accus- 
ed him  of  tyr.mnical  designs  ;  but  his  own  art, 
and  the  favour  of  the  people,  secured  him  from 
injury.  The  f.imous  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
soon  after  followed,  and  Ca;sar  was  suspected 
of  secretly  favouring  it,  though  he  took  care 
that  no  proof  of  tliis  kind  should  appear  against 
him.  After  its  suppression,  however,  when 
the  senate  consulted  about  the  punishment  of 
the  eonspir.)tors,  Cxsar  ventured  to  make  a  stu- 
died oration  in  recommendation  of  clemency, 
the  impression  of  which  on  the  assembly,  all 
the  severe  eloquence  of  Cato  was  required  to 
counteract.  In  conclusion,  Cxsar  was  left 
alone  in  Iiis  vote  against  the  death  of  the  crimi- 
nals ;  and  such  was  the  indignation  his  inter- 
ference in  their  favour  excited,  that  the  Roman 
knights  upon  guard  are  said  to  have  waited 
only  for  a  nod  from  Cicero  to  dispatch  him. 
At  this  period,  Cxsar,  amid  all  his  ambitious 
projects,  lived  like  a  man  of  pleasure,  engaged 
in  various  schemes  of  gallantry,  and  was  even 
intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine.  Servilia, 
sister  to  the  stern  Cato,  was  passionately  attach- 
ed to  him,  and  lie  was  supposed  to  be  the  real 
father  of  her  son  Marcus  brutus. 

On  the  death  of  Metellus,  the  chief  pontiff, 
Cassar  was  a  candidate  for  that  high  dignity, 
and  obtained  a  majority  of  suffrages,  notwith- 
standing he  had  two  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome  for  his  competitors.  On  the  day  of 
election,  perceiving  his  mother  in  tears,  he  em- 
braced Jier,  and  said,  "  My  dear  mother,  you 
shall  this  day  «ce  nic  chief  pontiff,  or  an  exile." 
His  success  added  greatly  to  the  jealousy  enter- 


tained of  him  by  the  senatorian  party.  Not- 
withstanding the  licentiousness  of  his  own  life, 
he  had  too  much  pride  to  submit  to  the  base 
suspicion  of  domestic  dishonour  ;  whence,  up- 
on a  discovery  of  an  intrigue  between  the  in- 
famous Clodius  and  his  wiie  Pompeia,  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  Rufus,  whom  he  had  married 
after  the  death  of  Cornelia,  he  instantly  pro- 
cured a  divorce,  though  he  refused  to  make 
any  charge  against  the  gallant.  "  Cxsar's  wife 
(said  he)  must  not  even  be  suspected."  When 
this  happened,  he  was  sen'ing  tlie  office  of 
prxtor.  At  its  expiration,  the  government  of 
further  Spain  fell  to  his  lot ;  but  his  creditors 
would  have  prevented  him  frem  going  thither, 
had  not  Crassus  been  his  security  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  On  his  journey,  a  little  inci- 
dent gave  him  occasion  to  discover  the  ambi- 
tion which  characterised  him.  Passing  througk 
a  wretched  village  in  the  Alps,  some  of  his 
companions  were  jocularly  enquiring,  wliether 
it  was  likely  there  could  be  any  contentions  for 
power  and  dignity  in  such  a  place.  "  I  protest 
(answered  Caesar),  I  had  rather  be  the  first 
nran  here,  than  the  second  in  Rome."  Like 
most  other  of  the  Roman  nobles,  he  considered 
his  government  only  as  a  means  of  enriching 
himself.  He  found  pretexts  to  quarrel  with 
the  natives,  marched  into  countries  which  the 
Roman  arms  had  never  before  reached,  subdued 
and  plundered  all  in  his  course,  and  the  next 
year  brought  back  to  Rome  money  enough  to 
discharge  his  debts,  though  they  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  1,600, cool,  sterling. 

His  next  object  was  to  obtain  the  consulship, 
for  which  purpose  it  seemed  necessary  for  him 
to  join  the  party  of  one  of  the  two  great  men 
who  then  divided  the  pow^r  of  the  state,  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus.  AVith  superior  art,  he  avoid- 
ed making  an  invidious  choice,  by  reconciling 
the  two  competitors,  and  adding  himself  as  a 
third  ;  and  this  is  called  the  first  triumvirate. 
Its  immediate  consequence  was  the  election  of 
Cresar  to  the  consulship,  which  happened  in  his 
forty-first  year,  BC.  59.  Cato  and  many  of  the 
senators  opposed  this  election,  as  forming  a  divi- 
sion of  power  dangerous  to  the  state.  They  even 
employed  Cresar's  own  measure  of  bribing  high  ; 
but  all  they  could  effect  was  the  election  of  Bibu- 
lu^  for  his  colleague,  who,  though  devoted  to  the 
republican  party,  was  a  man  of  no  exertion. 
Cccsar's  first  step  in  oflice  was  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  Pompey's  acts.  He  then  proposed 
an  agrarian  law  for  the  division  of  lands  in 
Campania  among  the  poor  citizens.  This  was 
rejected  by  the  senate,  who  were  unwilling  that 
Cxsar  should  obtain  the  credit  of  such  an  act } 
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but  it  was  passed  in  a  violent  manner  by  the 
people,  and  rlie  senate  were  at  last  oMigeJ  to 
confirm  it.  The  marriage  of  Caesar's  daughter 
Julia  with  Pompey  was  a  further  bond  of  union 
between  these  two  powerful  men.  In  order  still 
more  to  strengthen  his  interest,  Cresar  procured 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship, 
which  was, eventually  the  cause  of  Cicero's  ba- 
nishment. Before  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, he  married  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  one  of  the  designated  consuls  of 
the  next  year,  whose  interest  he  thus  secured  in 
his  favour  ;  and  he  next  procured,  both  from 
the  senate  and  people,  an  appointment  to  the 
gove  .iinent  of  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  lllyricum,  for  five  successive  years,  with 
the  command  of  four  legions.  So  little  had 
Bibulus  found  himself  able  to  resist  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  his  colleague,  that  after  a 
short  struggle  he  had  retired  from  all  public 
business  ;  and  it  was  said  by  the  wits  of  the 
time,  that  instead  of  dating  any  transaction  of 
this  year  in  the  usual  mode,  "  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cresar  and  Bibulus,"  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  put  "  the  consulship  of  Cssar 
and  Julius." 

In  the  year  B.C.  58,  Cxsar  set  out  for  the 
province  which  was  the  great  theatre  of  those 
military  exploits  that  raised  him  to  the  first 
rank  among  captains  and  conquerors,  and  put 
into  his  hands  that  power  which  he  afterwards 
employed  to  subjugate  Iiis  country.  We  shall 
not  enter  into  details  that  properly  belong  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  may  be  studied 
with  audi  advantage  in  his  own  "  Commenta- 
ries." It  will  be  enough  to  give  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  transactions  of  his  several 
campaigns.  In  the  first  year  he  compelled  the 
Helvetians,  after  great  loss,  to  return  to  their 
own  coiintry,  which  they  had  left  in  a  body, 
with  their  families  and  goods,  in  order  to  seek 
a  better  settlement  in  Gaul.  He  also  defeated 
the  German  king  Ariovistus,  who  had  entered 
the  Gallic  frontier,  and  drove  him  back  to  his 
own  territories.  A  confederation  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Belgians  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  Roman  arms,  sutHciently  employed  Csesar 
in  the  second  year  of  his  government.  He 
marched  into  their  country,  and,  by  superior 
generalship,  broke  up  the  combined  army,  and 
afterwards  attacked  and  subdued  them  in  de- 
tail. An  unexpected  attack  from  the  warlike 
Nervians,  however,  reduced  him  to  extreme 
•danger;  and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  per^ 
sonal  exertions  that  Cxsar  was  able  to  turn  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  It  ended  in  almost  the 
total  destruction  of  tliat  people  ;  and  this  cam- 


paign seems  throughout  to  have  been  extremely 
bloody.  The  great  successes  of  Caesar  were 
honoured  at  Rome  with  a  stippluatio,  or  reli- 
gious thanksgiving  of  fifteen  successive  days,  a 
length  hitherto  unprecedented;  and  Pompey 
began  to  show  manifest  jealousv  of  a  renown 
that  promised  to  eclipse  his  own.  During  the 
third  year,  Ccesar  pushed  his  arms  to  the  ocean, 
defeated  by  sea  the  Veneti,  a  people  of  modern 
Brittany,  reduced  many  tribes  or  nations  in  that 
part,  and  by  his  lieutenant  Crassus  subdued  all 
Aquitain.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he  re- 
passed the  Alps,  as  usual,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whence  he  directed  the 
party  movements  in  Rome.  His  instrument 
Clodius  there  committed  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  violence ;  and  his  brother  triumvirs 
were  occupied  in  maintaining  their  overgrown 
power  against  the  friends  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion. 

The  ensuing  year,  B.C.  ^5,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  new  exploits.  Some  of  the  German 
tribes  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  with  a  view  of 
settling  in  Belgium.  Cx'sar  drove  them  back 
with  great  slaughter  ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  a 
lasting  terror  into  the  Germans,  he  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  ten  days,  and  march- 
ing his  army  across  it,  laid  waste  the  circumja- 
cent country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  carried  alarm 
into  all  those  parts.  After  passing  eighteen 
days  on  the  German  side  of  the  river,  he  re- 
turned into  Gaul,  and  broke  down  his  bridge. 
The  construction  of  such  a  work  in  so  short  a 
time,  without  any  previous  collection  of  mate- 
rials, and  in  a  place  were  the  stream  was  broad 
and  rapid  (probably  in  the  modern  diocese  of 
Cologne),  is  a  proof  of  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
mechanics,  and  of  vigour  in  exertion,  scarcely 
comprehensible  even  in  the  present  state  of  im- 
proved art  and  science.  He  next  proceeded  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Gaul,  whence  the  great 
isle  of  Britain  lay  a  tempting  object  to  his  love 
of  glory  and  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
crossed  the  channel,  and  dispersed  the  natives 
who  opposed  his  landing.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  done  little  more  in  his  first  visit  than 
explore  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  ra- 
vage the  country ;  and  he  was  probably  satis- 
fied with  bringing  back  his  troops  in  safety. 
His  expedition  into  Britain  the  next  year  was  of 
a  more  serious  kind.  It  was  attended  with  the 
military  success  almost  constantly  obtained  by  a 
disciplined  army  •  against  barbarians  ;  but  the 
great  injury  his  fleet  received  from  a  storm  in- 
terrupted his  progress,  and  obliged  him  to  draw 
back  his  forces  to  the  sea-coast.  He,  at  length,  • 
however,  pushed  to  the  Thames,  crossed  it,  and 
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ravaged  tTie  country  on  the  other  side ;  and  hav- 
ing established  coniT^ctions  in  the  i'^hnd,  and 
imposed  a  tribute  on  those  nations  whom  he  had 
reduced  to  submission,  he  returned  to  Gaul  with 
his  hostages,  leaving  behind  him  no  torts  or  gar- 
risons to  attest  and  secure  his  conquests.  He 
found  Gaul  greatly  distressedby  famine,  the  con- 
sequence of  its  wars.  Fhis  obliged  him  to  divide 
his  troops  throughout  a  great  space  of  country 
for  subsistence,  and  the  natives  took  advantage 
of  it  to  attack  several  of  the  wintor  stations  in 
succession.  One  of  these,  by  the  aid  of  trea- 
chery, they  completely  cut  off;  but  the  rest 
held  out  till  they  obtained  succour.  Csesar 
mad.'  incredible  exertions  on  this  occasion,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  Gaul.  During  this  year 
the  deith  of  Julia  made  a  breach  in  that  al- 
liance between  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  which  alone 
secured  the  peace  of  Rome,  now  verging  to  a  re- 
volution. Its  eft'ccts,  however,  were  not  imme- 
diate ;  and  Pompey  spared  to  Cssar  two  legions 
for  recruiting  the  losses  he  had  sustained. 

The  two  next  campaigns  in  Gaul  were  very 
bu'iy  ones,  and  gave  full  scope  to  the  civil  and 
military  talents  of  Cxsar.  The  conquered  na- 
tions in  various  parts  of  Gaul  revolted,  and 
obliged  him  to  continual  movements  in  order 
to  anticipate  or  suppress  their  hostilities.  He 
again  threw  a  bridge  aci'oss  the  Rhine,  and  pass- 
ed into  Germany,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
assistance  which  was  to  be^ent  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  Gallic  tribes.  He  took  some  of  the 
strongest  towns  in  Gaul ;  and,  after  various  par- 
tial actions,  at  length  entirely  defeated  the  unit- 
ed forces  of  the  natives.  In  short,  he  finally 
reduced  the  whole  country  to  the  state  of  a 
Roman  'jjrovince,  and  extinguished  evc.ry  spark 
of  its  independence.  The  whole  of  the  Gallic 
war  lasted  to  the  year  B.C.  5 1  ;  and  it  has  been 
computed,  that  during  his  several  campaigns 
there,  Cxsar  took  800  cities  or  towns,  subdued 
3CO  nations,  and  destroyed  by  the  sword  a  mil- 
lion of  men ;  titles  sufiicient  to  place  him  high 
on  the  list  of  conquerors  !  The  quantity  of 
wealth,  public  and  private,  of  which  he  plun- 
dered Gaul,  was  also  prodigious,  and  enabled 
him  to  purchase  partisans  in  Rome,  of  whose 
assistance  he  yearly  stood  more  in  need.  Crassus 
had  loit  his  life  in  Parthia,  and  Pompey,  who 
now  entirely  dctacl^d  las  interest  from  diat  of 
Cxsar,  reigned  supreme  in  the  senate,  and  used 
all  means  to  humble  and  mortify  his  rival.  He 
prevented  the  prolongation  of  Ca:sat's  com- 
mand in  Gaul,  raised  his  enemies  to  the  chief 
offices  in  the  state,  and  drew  off  from  his  army 
the  legions  he  had  lent  him.  Caesar,  mean- 
time, was  possessed  of  the  favour  of  the  people, 


and  the  devoted  .attachment  of  the  best  troops 
belonging  to  the  state.  He  therefore  ran  lit- 
tle hazard  in  affecting  great  moderation,  and 
proposing  to  disband  his  army,  provided  Pom- 
pey should  do  the  like.  But  this  leader  con- 
stantly refused  all  reasonable  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and  was  supported  by  the  constitu- 
tional party,  who  feared  him  less  than  they  did 
Cxsar.  They  continued  Pompey  in  his  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  but  refused  the  like  indulg- 
ence to  Cxsar.  The  latter  at  length  marched 
across  the  Alps  with  a  legion,  to  Ravenna,  to 
wait  the  event.  The  senate  passed  a  decree, 
that  unless  Cxsar  would  give  up  his  command 
within  a  limited  time,  he  should  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  of  the  republic.  Three  tribunes  in 
his  interest,  Mark  Antony,  Curio,  and  Cassius 
Loiiginus,  protested  against  tlie  decree ;  but 
they  were  violently  ilriven  out  of  the  senate- 
house.  Either  really  or  preteiuledly  fearing  for 
their  lives,  they  fled  to  Cxsar's  camp,  where, 
in  order  to  inflame  the  soldiers'  minds,  they 
were  led  about  in  the  slaves'  habits  in  which 
they  had  made  their  escape.  Meantime  the 
fatal  decree  was  issued  in  Rome,  requiring  the 
consuls,  the  proconsul  Pompey,  and  the  consular 
magistrates,  to  provide  for  the  public  safety ; 
an  act  which  was  in  effect  declaring  war.  The 
year  in  which  these  important  events  took  place 
was  B.C.  49.  With  respect  to  the  justice  of 
the  cause  on  either  side,  it  would  seem,  that  on 
both  there  were  such  violations  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution,  that  neither 
Pompey  nor  Cxsar  could  properly  be  consider- 
ed in  any  other  light  than  as  leaders  of  a  fac- 
tion •,  and  in  reality  the  period  was  arrived  in 
which  Rome  could  only  be  governed  by  the 
overbearing  influence  of  one  or  more  powerful 
men,  supported  by  the  people  or  soldiery. 
Pompey,  however,  had  on  his  side  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  while  Cxsar  appeared  to  have 
the  more  equitable  cause.  The  poet  Lucan, 
attached  as  he  was  to  the  Pompeian  party,  does 
not  venture  to  decide  tliis  question;  yct,bysaying 
that  Cxsar  could  not  bear  a  superior,  nor  Pom- 
pey an  equal,  he  seems  to  give  the  advantage  to 
the  former.  ' 

Ncc  qucncjuam  jam  ferre  potest,  Cxmvc  prlorcm, 
Fompeiusve  parcin.  ¥h^ru  I.  125. 

The  true  republican  party  were  equally  jealous 
of  both  these  overgrown  chiefs,  and  they  joined 
with  Pompey,  rather  as  fearing  him  less  than 
Cxsar,  than  as  trusting  him  more. 

On  receiving  the  hostile  decree,  Cxsar,  as- 
sured of  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  soldiers, 
resolved  to  begin  the  war.  He  marched  to  the 
banks  of  the  small  nvcr  Rubicon,  which  sepa- 
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rated  his  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from 
Italy.  Here,  the  dangers  to  himself;  and  the 
incalculable  misfortunes  to  his  country,  which 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take  would  occasion, 
rushing  on  his  mind,  kept  hini  some  time  in  a 
state  of  suspense.  At  lenirth  he  cried,  "  The 
die  is  cast,"  and  threw  himself  into  the  stream. 
He  crossed  it,  and  from  that  instant  became  the 
declared  foe  of  his  country  ;  and  this  passage  of 
the  Rubicon  has  ever  since  furnished  a  phrase 
to  denote  a  desperate  decision.  Immediately 
seizing  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ariminum, 
he  dispatched  orders  to  his  main  army  in  Gaul 
to  hasten  forwards.  He  raised  fresh  troops  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his  lieutenants  to  take 
possession  of  the  circumjacent  towns,  and  him- 
self marched  against  Corfinium,  which  was 
held  by  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  At  his  approach,  however,  the 
garrison  delivered  up  their  commander  with 
several  senators,  and  joined  Cassar ;  and  this 
success  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  moderation  and  clemency  which  served  his 
cause  almost  as  much  as  the  power  of  his 
arms. 

Rome,  meantime,  was  in  a  state  of  tlie 
utmost  confusion  and  dismay.  Pompey,  not- 
vithstanding  his  boasts,  was  unable  to  raise 
any  force  capable  of  facing  that  of  his  rival. 
With  all  the  great  magistrates  of  the  state,  he 
abandoned  the  city,  and  withdrew  first  to 
Capua,  and  then  to  Brundusium.  Cxsar  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  and  invested  the  place, 
meaning  to  shut  up  the  port  by  a  mole.  But 
before  this  could  be  constructed,  Pompey 
secretly  embarked,  and  escaped  by  night  to 
Dyrrachium,  leaving  Italy  entirely  in  the  power 
■of  Caesar.  The  consuls  with  their  troops  had 
before  sailed^  to  Dyrrachium.  Csesar  sent  his 
lieutenants  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  and  himself  advanced  to  Rome.  He 
entered  the  metropolis  without  his  army,  and 
under  the  forms  of  a  general,  coming  peaceably 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  The  few 
remaining  senators  assembled  to  receive  him, 
and  the  whole  people  crowded  to  view  so 
famous  a  conqueror,  after  an  absence  of  near 
ten  years.  He  still  affected  great  moderation, 
and  a  sincere  tlcsire  of  acconunodating  these 
unfortunate  disputes  ;  nor  did  lie  commit  any 
other  act  of  violence  than  the  seizure  of  the 
public  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  which 
the  senatorian  party  had  unaccountably  left  be- 
hind them,  content  with  c.irrying  away  the 
keys.  Metellus,  a  tribune,  had  the  boldness  to 
oppose  the  sacrilege  of  breaking  open  the  doors 
of  this  holy  deposit ;  till  Cxsar,   kindled   to 
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rage,  threatened  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to 
death  ;  "  which,"  said  he,  "  young  man,  is, 
you  Tcnow,  harder  for  me  to  pronounce,  than  to 
elTect."  The  tribune  trembled  and  retired  •, 
and  Cxsar,  from  the  spoils  of  nations,  was 
supplied  with  the  means  of  subjugating  the 
victor  people. 

The  war  soon  spread  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Cajsar  left  Antony 
to  command  in  Italy,  and  sent  lieutenart-s  to 
several  provinces,  but  himself  undertooK  the 
campaign  in  Spain,  possessed  by  Afranius  and 
Petreius  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He 
was  here  reduced  to  great  diiBculties  for  want 
of  provisions,  but  in  the  end,  by  masterly 
movements,  he  obliged  his  antagonists  to  capi- 
tulate without  fighting.  This  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  all  Spain  to  his 
authority.  In  the  mean  time  his  lieutenants 
had  nearly  brought  to  a  surrender  the  important 
city  of  Marseilles,  which,  after  refusing  admis- 
sion to  his  troops,  had  received  a  Pompeian 
garrison.  Csesar  arriving  before  it,  granted  the 
inhabitants  more  favourable  terms  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and  dien  returned  to  Rome, 
where  the  prretor  Lepidus  (afterwards  triumvir) 
nominated  him  dictator  by  his  own  authority. 
This  dignity  he  exercised  with  great  moderation, 
fully  adhering  to  the  generous  maxim  he  had 
laid  down  for  himself  (the  reverse  of  that  fol- 
lowed by  Pompey),  of  regarding  all  as  friends 
who  were  not  declared  enemies.  After  pre- 
siding at  the  consular  election,  in  which  he 
easily  procured  the  nomination  of  himself  and 
one  of  his  partisans,  he  quitted  the  dictatorial 
power  for  the  more  constitutional  one  of  consul. 
He  then  resolved  to  pursue  Pompey  into  Greece, 
where  that  chief  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  nu- 
merous army,  and  the  flower  of  tlie  Roman 
nobility.  Cicsar  landed  in  Chaonia  with  only 
five  legions,  and  took  some  of  the  nearest 
towns.  But  the  fleet,  which  he  sent  back  to 
bring  the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  in  great 
part  destroyed  by  a  squadron  of  Pompey's, 
who  was  'much  the  strongest  by  sea.  This 
disaster,  and  the  formidable  force  of  liis  anta- 
gonist, induced  him  to  send  repeated  proposals 
for  an  accommodation  upon  apparently  reason- 
able terms,  to  which  Pompey  would  not  listen. 
Impatient  for  the  junction  of  Antony  with  the 
otJicr  division  of  his  army,  Cxsar  made  an  at- 
tempt, for  the  temerity  of  which  he  has  incur- 
red censure.  Disguising  himsclt  like  a  slave, 
he  went  on  board  a  fisherman's  bark  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  over  into  Italy.  The  vessel, 
after  long  struggling  with  contrary  wiiids,  was 
obliged  to  return,  notwithstanding  the  carnest- 
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ncss  with  wliicH  Cxsar  pressed  the  crew  to 
make  repeated  trials  at  great  hazard  to  get  to 
sea.     In  one  of  these  it  is  said  th;it  he  discovered 
himself  to  the  aflviglited  master,  and  bid  him 
fear  nothing,  for  that  "  he  carried  Cxsar  and 
his  fortune."     This  exploit,  related  by  Plutarch, 
and  dressed  out  in  the  most  glaring  colours  of 
extravagant  poetry  by  Lucan,  is  passed  over  in 
silence  by  Cxsar  himself,  in  his  Commentaries, 
probably  as  not  obtaining  the  approbation  of  his 
cool  reflection.     Antony  at  Icngtii  arrived  with 
succours,    and   Ca:sar   followed  Pompey,  who 
marched  to  secure  Dyrrachium,  and  encamped 
around  it.     Cxsar  now  formed  a  design,  wliich 
discovered   the   vastness  of  his    ideas,   though 
perhaps  it  may  subject  him  to  the  charge  of 
undfrtnkiiig    what    was   beyond    the   limits  of 
probability    to    compass.        With    an    inferior 
army,  he  resolved  to  invest  Pompey's  camp  and 
the  town  of  Dyrrachium  ;  and  actually    drew 
strong  lines  of  circumvallation  many  miles  in 
extent  from  sea  to  sea,  including  a  space  with- 
in which  Pompey's  whole  army  was  confined. 
Infinite  hardships  were  undergone  by  Cxsar's 
troops    in    forming    this    extraordinary    siege, 
which  their  zeal  for  their  leader  caused  them 
to  bear  with  tlie  most  heroic  patience.     Pom- 
pey,   though  his  communication  with  the  sea 
was  perfectly  open,  began  in  course  of  time  to 
suffer  for  want  of  forage  ;  and  besides,  his  re- 
putation was  likely  to  be  injured  among  foreign 
nations  by  submitting  to  be  cooped  up  in  such 
a  nook  of  land.     He  therefore  determined  to 
break    through  the  barrier  ;    and  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts,  at  length  succeeded,  with 
the  great  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.     Under 
some  disgrace,  Cccsar  retired  into  Macedonia, 
whither   Pompey  followed    him  ;    and  though 
this    leader   was    inclined   to   pursue    prudent 
rather  than  liazardous  measures,  the  clamours 
of  his  officers,  elated  by  their  fancied  superiority, 
forced  him  to  take  the  chance  of  a  general  en- 
gagenient.     Ctesar  joyfully  accepted  the  offered 
combat  ;    and  in    the  plains  of  Pliarsalia  this 
great  contest  was  decided,  B.C.  48.     With  less 
resistance  than  might  have  been  expected,  the 
veteran  legions  of  Cxsar,  led  by  their  adored 
commander,  drove  Pompey  from  the  field,  and 
following  tlieir  success,  made  tliemselves  mas- 
ters of  his  camp,  and  entirely  routed  his  army. 
Cxsar    equally    distinguished    himself   by   his 
valour  and  conduct  in  the  battle,  and  his  mag- 
nanimity and  clemency  after  the  victory.     He 
dismissed    all   the    numerous    Roman    citizens 
who  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  burned  without 
perusal  the  letters  found  in  Pompey's  cabinet 
which  fell  into  his  hands. 


This  great  commander,  who  Has  been  justly 
characterised,  as  "  thinking  notiiing  done  whilst 
any  thing  remained  to  do," 

Nil  actum  credens,  dum  quid  lupcresset  agendum, 

Lutan  Pfiiirs, 

was  not  lulled  into  indolent  security  by  hi* 
success,  complete  as  it  appeared.  His  object 
was,  by  following  his  blow,  entirely  to  crush 
his  rival,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
availing  himself  of  the  many  resources  which 
remained  to  him  entire.  On  the  tliird  day 
from  the  battle  he  left  the  plains  of  Pharsa-- 
lia,  and  proceeded  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey.  The  melancholy  adventures  and 
tragical  death  of  that  chief  are  not  subjects 
for  this  article.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  Cx- 
sar, crossing  into  Asia,  and  receiving  in  the 
passage  the  submission  of  a  superior  fleet  of 
Pompey's  which  he  fell  in  with,  hastened 
through  that  country  to  Rhodes,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Egypt.  He  arrived  at  Alexandria 
just  as  the  news  of  his  rival's  murder  reached 
that  city.  The  head  of  Pompey,  wrapt  in  a 
veil,  was  soon  after  presented  to  him  as  a  tokea 
of  his  final  success.  He  turned  his  eyes  from 
the  bloody  spectacle,  and  reflecting  on  the  fate 
of  so  eminent  a  personage,  once  his  friend  and 
kinsman,  burst  into  tears,  which  were  pro- 
bably sincere.  He  angrily  commanded  the  mes- 
senger to  be  gone,  and  buried  the  head  with 
due  solemnity.  He  displayed  his  regard  for 
the  deceased  more  materially,  by  collecting  and 
setting  at  liberty  all  his  friends  who  had  been 
taken  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of  Egypt, 
and  imprisoned  by  order  of  king  Ptolemy's  mi-^ 
nisters. 

Cxsar  was  now  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  metropolis,  the  re- 
sidence of  a  court  governed  by  some  of  the 
basest  and  most  perfidious  of  mankind.  Con- 
fiding in  the  superiority  of  his  handful  of  Ro- 
mans over  a  degenerate  crowd  of  Egyptians,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
began  to  exact  with  rigour  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  pretended  to  be  due  to  the  Romaa 
people  for  their  services  in  restoring  to  his 
throne  Ptolemy  Auletes,  father  of  the  present 
minor  king.  He  further  undertook  to  reconcile 
young  Ptolemy  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  expelled  the  kingdom,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Auletes,  she  was  to 
have  reigned  jointly  with  her  brother.  With 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  a  Roman  commander, 
Cxsar  declared  himself  the  umpire  of  this  dif- 
ference in  an  independent  state ;  but  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  beauty  and  art  of  this  ce- 
lebrated lady,  to  become  her  advocate  rather 
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than  judge.     Tlie  Alexandrians,  despicable  as 
they  were,  could  not  bear  this  arbitrary  con- 
-duct  of   a   stranger ;  and    spirited   up  by  Po- 
thinus  the  trev»-.urcr,  and   aided  by  the  general 
Achillas,  at  the  head  ojF  20,000  regular  troops, 
they  besieged   Cxsar,  who  with  his  men  was 
quartered  in  the  palace,  and  who  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Ptolemy.     This  is  the 
jikxandrian   war,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  in  the  life  of  Csesar,  though  one 
that  does  the  least  honour  to  his  prudence  or 
justice.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  particularise 
all  the  circumstances  of  it.     One  of  them  was 
the  accidental  burning  of  the  famous  Alexandrian 
library,  consisting  of  400,000  volumes  ;  an  in- 
jury to    literature  that   Cssar  must  probably 
have  deeply  regretted.  This  accident  happened 
in  consequence  of  a  conflagration  of  part  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet ;  and  it  was  the  cause  of  Caesar's 
safety,  that    though    so    inferior  by    land,  he 
maintained  the  superiority  by  sea,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Alexandrians  on  that 
element.      An  attempt  to  seize   the  town  of 
Pharos,  however,  was  near  being  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  repulsed  ;  and  the  ship  on  which  he 
was  escaping  being    likely  to  sink,   he  threw 
himself  into  the  water,  and  with   much  difli- 
culty  swam  to  the  next  ship,  whence  he  saw 
the   first  vessel  go  to  the  bottom  with  all  on 
board.     Cxsar  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities,   he  re- 
stored Ptolemy  to  his  subjects  ;  but  the  young 
king,  influenced  by  his  chief  minister,  continued 
the  war.    At  length  Caesar  was  relieved  by  IVli- 
thridates  king  of  Pergamus ;  who,  with  Anti- 
ipater  the    Idumean,    marched    an    army    into 
Egypt,  and  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  two  great 
actions,  in   the    last   of    which   Ptolemy    was 
drowned  while  attempting  to   escape   by   the 
Nile.     After  this  event,  Cxsar  settled   the  af- 
fairs of  Egypt,  by  conferring  the  crown  jointly 
on  Cleopatra  and  a  younger  brother  Ptolemy, 
then  only  eleven  years  of  age.     Fascinated  by 
the  allurements  of  this  enchanting  woman,  by 
whom  he  had   a   son,  Cx'sar   still  lingered  in 
Egypt,  forgetful  of  the  great  interests  he  had 
yet  at  stake,  till  forcibly   summoned   away  by 
the  progress  of  Piiarnaces,  son  of  Mithridates 
the    Great,    who  was    expelling  the   Romans 
from  Asia  Minor. 

When  the  news  of  Pompey's  death  arrived 
at  Rome,  the  senate  and  people  thought  they 
could  not  be  too  profuse  in  heaping  honours 
and  prerogatives  on  the  sole  remaining  master 
of  the  empire.  Cxsar  was  proclaimed  consul 
for  five  ensuing  years,  made  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  created  dictator  for  a  whole  year, 


with  all  the  supreme  executive  power  vested  in 
that  charge.     During  his  absence,  he  commit- 
ted  the  government  oY  Italy   to   Antony,  his 
master  of  the  horse ;   and  himself,  as  before 
mentioned,   finally   left  Egypt,    and   marched 
against   Pharnaces.     This    prince    was   a  very 
unequal  adversary  to  Cxsar,  who,  not  deigning 
to   listen  to  his   proposals   for  peace,  directly 
sought  him  in  the  field, and  entirely  defeated  him, 
with  a  celerity  well  expressed  in  his  famous  la- 
conic epislc  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion:  "  Veni, 
•uid'if  vici" — "  I   came,  I   saw,  I   conquered." 
He  then  settled  the  affairs   of  Asia,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  one  legion  only  through  Greece  to 
Rome.    Fears  were  entertained  by  many  of  the 
vanquished  party,  that   his   victorious    return 
would  renew  the  bloody  scenes  acted  by  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla.     But  Cicsar  had  not  only  more 
enlightened  political  views,  but  a  more  humane 
disposition   than  those  leaders.     He  pardoned 
even  those  of  whose  enmity  he  had  the  most 
cause   to  complain,  and  his  entry  into  Rome 
did  not  cost  one  drop  of  blood.     Praise-worthy 
as  the  clemency  of  Caesar  undoubtedly  is,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  compare  it  with  that  of  a 
lawful  sovereign  who  pardons  rebellions  or  con- 
spiracies  formed   against  him   as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  tlie  state.     The  party  opposite 
to  Caesar  had  on  their  side  every  thing  tliat 
could  constitute  apparent  right,  all  the  digni- 
ties and  magistracies  of  the  ancient  common- 
wealth ;  and   whatever   of  real  patriotic  prin- 
ciple   was    left,  enlisted  under  their    banners. 
Caesar  could   not  but  know  himself  to  be  little 
better  than  a  successful  usurper  ;  and  his  par~ 
Jon  amounted  to  no  more  than  abstaining  from 
the  abuse  of  a  power  acquired  by  violence,  over 
men  his  equals  in  condition,  and  some  of  them 
his  superiors  in  public  virtue.    Still  he  deser\xs 
credit  for  a  degree  of  moderation   and  placa- 
bility, of  which   few  men  in  similar  circum- 
stances have  showed  themselves  capable. 

After  remaining  at  Rome  long  enough  tore- 
ward  his  friends,  and  settle  some  disputes  which 
had  arisen  among  tlicm,  and  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillityof  Italyby  proper  regulations,  he  thought 
it  time  to  crush  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  which  still,  under  Cato,  Scipio,  and  other 
leaders  of  renown,  maintained  a  formidable 
strength  in  Africa.  While  preparing  for  an 
expedition  into  this  quarter  of  the  world,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  a  furious 
mutiny  in  his  favourite  tenth  legion.  On  no 
occasion  did  the  commanding  powers  of  liis 
character  appear  in  greater  lustre.  He  ordered 
the  legion  to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Rh.mus 
with  no  other  arms  tlian  their  swords.     Th>.y 
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obeyed,  and  lie  instantly  went  to  hear  their 
complaints.  Struck  witli  awe  at  his  presence, 
alter  remaining  some  time  silent,  they  began 
tumultuously  to  demand  their  discharge,  with 
the  rewards  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
"  Your  demands,"  said  he,  "  are  just,  you  shall 
have  your  discharge  ;  nor  shall  you  be  depriv- 
ed of  your  rewards,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  sub- 
dued tlic  rest  of  my  enemies.  Go  then,  citizens 
(quirkcs),  return  to  your  houses  and  families." 
Thunderstruck  at  an  appellation  which  implied 
that  they  were  no  longer  loldiers,  they  began 
supplicating  in  the  most  earnest  manner  tliat  he 
vould  still  accept  of  their  services,  and  sufl'er 
them  as  formerly  to  be  the  companions  of  liis 
victories.  He  long  aftefted  to  be  deaf  to  their 
entreaties;  till  at  length,  seeming  to  be  over- 
come by  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
ascended  tlie  tribunal  which  he  had  quitted, 
and  in  a  speech  properly  tempered  between  se- 
verity and  affection,  brought  them  to  a  sense  of 
the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and  concluded  with 
again  terming  them  felloiv-scldiers,  and  pro- 
nouncing tlieir  pardon.  This  legion  ever  after 
distinguished  itself  by  the  ardour  of  its  attach- 
ment to  him. 

The  African  war,  which  began  B.C.  46, 
was  attended  with  considerable  hazard  to  Cae- 
sar, and  its  success  was  for  a  time  dubious.  At 
length,  by  means  of  his  usual  celerity  in  ac- 
tion, he  gave  a  complete  defeat  to  the  armies  of 
Scipio,  Labienus,  and  Juba,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  the  death  of  almost  all  the  ad- 
verse leaders ;  and  nothing  Roman  now  re- 
mained in  Africa  that  was  not  Cxsar's,  but  the 
town  of  Utica,  defended  by  Cato  and  his 
•'  little  senate." 


Cuncta  terrarum  subacU 

Pisetor  acroccm  animum  Catonls. 
And  all  subdued  beneath  the  pole 
Except  the  stubborn  Cato's  soul. 


Ihrat. 


But  this  true  patriot,  seeing  that  it  was  impos- 
sible with  his  small  force  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
CjEsar's  success,  at  his  approach  put  an  end  to 
the  useless  contest  by  securing  liis  own  freedom 
with  a  voluntary  death.  Casar  then  reduced  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania  to  the  state  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  and  having  settled  the  government  of 
Africa,  and  consulted  his  glory  by  com.manding 
the  re-erection  of  Carthage,  he  returned  trium- 
phant to  Rome.  The  adulation  of  the  senate  and 
people  now  was  without  bound''.  His  dictator- 
ship was  extended  to  ten  years,  and  the  censo- 
lial  office  was  added  to  it.  A  double  guard  was 
assigned  liim,  and  his  person  was  declared  sa- 
cred and  inviolable.  A  thanksgiving  of  forty 
successive  daysjsnd  fowr  distinct  triumphs;  were 


decreed  for  his  victories.  He  triumphed,  there- 
fore, with  prodigious  splendour,  over  Gaul, 
Egypt,  king  Pharnaces,  and  Juba.  He  treated 
the  people  with  shews,  feasts,  and  donatives, 
and  conferred  ample  rewards  on  his  soldiers- 
Turning  his  attention  next  to  reformation  of 
the  government,  he  enacted  various  wholesome 
laws,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  keep  in 
his  own  hand  the  nomination  to  all  important 
offices  and  employments.  Among  other  re- 
forms, that  of  the  Roman  calendar  procured 
him  great  reputation  among  men  of  science ; 
and  the  Julian  year,  with  some  further  correc- 
tion, has  ever  since  governed  the  computa- 
tion of  time  in  all  the  most  civilised  nations. 

"While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  two  sons 
of  Pompey  had  unexpectedly  collected  a  large 
force  in  Spain,  a  country  always  much  attached 
to  tlieir  father.  They  had  obliged  tlie  Caesa- 
rean  commanders  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
fortified  cities;  and  the  presence  of  the  dicta- 
tor himself  was  thought  necessary  to  stop  their 
progress.  He  accordingly,  in  his  fourth  con- 
sulship, departed  for  the  Spanish  war;  and  after 
having  reduced  several  places,  marched  to  the 
plains  of  Munda,  where  the  elder  Pompey  was 
encamped.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  Csesar  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  one  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate recorded  in  history,  in  which,  as  he 
confessed,  he  long  fought  for  life,  not  for  vic- 
tory. He  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  such  de- 
spair, that  he  thought  of  killing  himself ;  but 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  made  such 
exertions  of  valour  as  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  An  attack  of  the  enemy's  camp  by  his 
Manritanian  allies  completed  his  success  ;  and 
in  this  bloody  field  he  finished  his  contest  witlx 
the  relics  of  Roman  liberty.  He  staid  in 
Spain  to  complete  its  reduction,  which  was 
not  effected  without  much  carnage,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome.  His  triumph  on  this  oc- 
casion, being  properly  over  his  countrymen, 
offended  the  patriotic  Romans  more  than  an^'  of 
the  former ;  still,  however,  all  parties  concur- 
red in  bestowing  new  honours  upon  him ;  and 
the  office  of  dictator  for  life,  completely  set  liim 
free  from  any  appearance  of  being  under  the 
control  of  his  country.  The  title  of  iwperaiory 
in  the  new  sense  of  head  of  the  empire,  was  also 
conferred  upon  him  ;  and  it  has  ever  since  de- 
noted the  highest  m"  archical  rank,  as  derived 
through  the  emperors  his  successors.  Witli  all 
this  elevation,  Caesar  still  preserved  the  affable 
■  manners  of  the  first  citizen  of  a  republic,  and 
studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nobles  and 
people.    He  pleased  the  latter  by  dismissing 
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his  guards,  restoring  the  statues  of  their  former 
favourite  Pompey,  and  treating  them  with 
shows  and  largesses ;  and  he  attached  the 
nobles  by  the  multiplication  of  offices  of  profit 
and  dignity.  But  by  increasing  the  number  of 
senators  from  300  to  900,  and  admitting  many 
persons  of  low  origin  to  tliat  class,  he  deeply 
offended  that  body,  and  he  too  much  displayed 
the  master  in  his  deportment  to  them  on  public 
occasions.  The  base  adulation  of  liis  profligate 
tool  Mark  Antony,  who  on  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia  oflered  him  a  regal  diadem,  further 
awaked  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  although 
he  refused  the  gift  -,  since  tliey  could  not  doubt 
that  it  had  been  presented  with  his  knowledge  : 
and  the  resentment  he  showed  against  two  tri- 
bunes who  had  taken  the  crowns  from  his  sta- 
tues confirmed  their  suspicions.  Though  they 
could  submit  to  the  most  uncontrolled  regal 
authority,  they  could  not  overcome  that  horror 
for  the  name  of  king  which  they  had  imbibed 
with  tlieir  first  breath.  It  appears  that  Csesar 
had  formed  mighty  schemes  of  conquest,  com- 
prehending an  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
Hyrcanians,  Scythians,  and  Germans;  and  he 
seems  to. have  been  desirous  of  emulating  in  his 
advanced  years  those  exploits  of  Alexander,  the 
extravagance  of  which  could  be  palliated  only 
by  his  youth.  Already  had  he  ordered  sixteen 
legions  and  10,000  horse  to  proceed  towards 
Brundusium  for  embarkation  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  friends  or  himself  thought  the  title  of 
king  a  necessary  ornament  for  the  conductor  of 
these  vast  designs,  in  order  to  inspire  a  suitable 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  remote  and  barbarous 
nations. 

The  emotions  of  envy,  jealousy,  resentment, 
and  surviving  love  of  liberty,  brought  into  ac- 
tion by  these  circumstances,  at  length  produced 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Carsar,  headed 
by  some  of  the  first  men  in  Rome,  and  com- 
prehending as  well  some  of  his  own  partisans 
and  favourites,  as  the  republicans  who  had 
fought  under  Pompey.  ( See  Marcus  and  Deci- 
Mus  Brutus.]  Its  progress  was  not  without 
obscure  intimations,  and  the  friends  of  the 
dict;itor  endeavoured  to  put  him  upon  his  guard. 
But  wlicther  he  thought  iiimsclf  above  the 
reach  of  fortune,  or  whether  his  nature  did  not 
readily  admit  fear  and  suspicion,  he  would  not 
descend  to  precautions.  A  great  variety  of 
ominous  circumstances  are  recorded  by  histo- 
rians as  predicting  the  fatal  event,  many  of 
them,  doubtless,  invented  or  applied  after  it 
happened,  when  adulation  to  the  Cccsarean 
family  gave  them  importance.  But  it  appears 
certain,  tliat  an  indistinct  rumour  both  of  tlie 


persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  of  the 
time  fixed  for  its  execution,  had  got  abroad ; 
and  Calpurnia,  the  wife  of  Cssar,  was  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  reality  of  the  danger,   that  she 
with  great  earnestness  pressed  him  not  to  quit 
his  house  on  the  ides  of  March,  the  day   ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  Though 
Ca;sar  had  never  in  his  actions  been  guided  by 
those  superstitious  observanpes  which  so  much 
swayed   the   Romans  in  general,   yet   he  was 
moved  with  Calpurnia's  conjugal  apprehensions 
and    bodings,    and    determined    to   remain    at 
home.     From   this  resolution  he  was  diverted 
by  the  representations  of  Decimus   Brutus  re- 
specting the  importance  of  the  matters  to  be 
proposed   in   the  senate,  and  he  set  out  with 
Brutus.     In  his  way  a  paper  was  put  into  his 
hand  by  one  Artemidorus,  containing  a  disco- 
very of  the  whole  plot,   and   he  was  requested 
immediately  to  read  it,  but  the  crowd  about  him 
prevented  him  from  doing  it.     On  his  arrival  in 
the  hall  of  the  senate,  a  number  of  the  conspi- 
rators got  round  him,  pretending  to  join  their 
supplications  with  those  of  Metellus   Cimber, 
in  behalf  of  his  banished  brother.     Their  impor- 
tunity becoming  troublesome,  he  angrily  pushed 
them  from  him  ;  when  Cimber,  by  way  of  sig- 
nal, took   hold  of  his  robe,  and  pulled  it  from 
his  shoulders,  and  at  the  instant  Casea  stabbed 
him  in  the  neck.  Csesar,  turning  round,  caught 
Casca  by  the  hand ;  but  now  the  other  conspi- 
rators drew  their  daggers   and  rushed   against 
him.     Cassius,  flying  upon  him  with  peculiar 
rage,  gave  him  a  tleep  wound  in  the  head;   and 
he  received  stabs  in  his  body  on  all  sides.     It  is 
said  that  he  still  resisted,  till  he  saw  Brutus 
aiming  at  him  with  his  dagger  ;  when,  crying 
out,  "  "What,  my  son  Brutus  too  !"  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  robe,  and  fell,  pierced  with 
twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  very  pedestal  of 
Pompey's  statue.     This  event  is  dated  in  the 
forty-third  year  B.C.  when  Cvesar  was  fifty-six 
years  of  age. 

The  moral,  political,  and  military  character 
of  this  great  man  has  been  sutlieiently  displayed 
in  tlie  preceding  sketch  of  his  life  ;  but  some- 
what remains  to  be  said  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties and  attainments.  He  seems  to  have  beca 
of  that  rare  composition,  which  rendered  him 
capable  of  excelling  in  any  thing  to  which  lie 
should  bend  his  mind ;  and  to  have  been  as 
well  qualified  for  the  pursuits  of  literature,  as 
for  those  of  ambition.  Had  oratory  been  liis 
leadiTig  object,  he  would  probably  have  rivalled 
Cicero  ;  indeed  Cicero  himself  represents  him 
as  scarcely  inferior  to  any.  There  were  few 
branches  of  the  learning  of  ilic  times  into 
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which  he  had  not  cnrrled  his  enquiries ;  and  he 
published  works  iu  grammar,  astronomy,  reli- 
gious polity,  history,  and  poetry.  Of  his  writ- 
ings, nothing  has  come  down  to  us  entire  ex- 
cept some  "  Epistles,"  in  the  collection  of  those 
of  Cicero,  and  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 
and  Civil  Wars."  The  latter  work  is  reckoned 
a  model  of  the  plain  style.  It  is  indeed  a  naked 
narrative  of  transactions,  which,  without  rising 
to  the  dignity  of  history,  is  highly  valuable  as 
an  authority,  as  well  for  facts,  as  for  the  proper 
use  of  the  Latin  language.  Its  accuracy  and 
veracity  were,  however,  called  in  question  by 
Asinius  Pollio  when  the  events  were  recent ; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  with  all 
its  apparent  simplicity,  it  was  in  general  accom- 
modated to  the  interests  of  tlie  writer's  reputa- 
tion. The  best  editions  of  "  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries" arc  the  Variorum,  by  Elzevir,  1661; 
Grevius's,y^«u/t'r</.  1697;  Davis's,  Cambr.  1727J 
Clarke's,  fol.  I.ond.  1712  ;  Ondendorp's,  L.  Bat. 
1737;  Barbou's,  Paris,  1755.  Cxsar's  parts 
were  as  quick  as  they  were  universal,  and  he  is 
said  frequently  to  have  dictated  dispatches  to 
three  secretaries  at  once.  In  person,  he  was  tall, 
slender,  and  fair,  with  a  physiognomy  of  great 
sense  and  expression.  He  seemed,  from  the  de- 
licacy of  his  form,  rather  made  for  his  first  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  pleasure  and  gallantry,  than 
for  his  later  occupation  of  a  warrior ;  but  such 
was  his  force  of  mind,  that  he  could  bring  all 
his  faculties  of  soul  and  body  to  the  service  of 
the  ruling  passion — and  that  was  ambition.  No 
man  ever  ran  a  career  of  move  uniform  success; 
but  he  appears  at  last  to  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  dazzled  with  his  own  greatness,  and 
when  he  had  acquired  the  government  of  the 
Roman  world,  to  have  been  in  danger  of  losing 
the  command  over  himself.  Comparisons  have 
frequently  been  made  between  Alexander  and 
Cxsar  ;  but  setting  aside  a  kind  of  romantic 
grandeur  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  prin- 
cipally derived  from  his  original  high  rank,  and 
the  novelty  and  vastness  of  his  exploits,  there  is 
no  point  of  solid  excellence,  either  in  temper 
or  understanding,  in  which  the  superiority  of 
Csesar  is  not  manifest.  His  actions  too,  if 
judged  of  by  the  difficulty  of  execution,  are  of 
a  superior  nature.  They  more  resemble  those 
of  the  father  of  Alexander,  without  which  this 
hero  might  never  have  been  known  to  posterity. 
Cxsar  left  behind  him  no  direct  lineage.  His 
adopted  heir  was  the  grandson  of  his  sister  Ju- 
lia :  [see  Augustus].  His  death  was  amply  re- 
venged, and  his  memory  was  honoured  among 
the  tutelary  deities  of  his  country.  Suetonius: 
Plutarch.  Casar^s  Comment.  Univers  Hist. — A. 


CiTlSARTUS,  bishop  of  Aries,  an  eminent 
French  prelate,  was  born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone 
in  470.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Lcrins,  under  the  abbot  Porchaire  -,  and  be- 
ing sent  for  his  healtli  to  Aries,  he  was  made  a 
priest  and  abbot,  and  at  length  bishop  of  that  see 
about  502.  He  governed  his  diocese  with  great 
reputation ;  and  though  he  was  accused  both 
before  Alaric  and  Theodoric,  with  a  design  of 
giving  up  Aries  to  the  Burgundians,  he  made  his 
innocence  apparent.  Several  popes  honoured 
l:im  with  their  letters,  and  constituted  him  their 
vicar,  in  which  capacity  he  presided  at  various 
councils,  and  caused  many  excellent  canons  to 
be  made.  He  founded  a  nunnery  at  Aries,  and 
addressed  rules  for  its  government  to  his  sister 
Cxsarea,  the  abbess.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  homilies,  or  sermons  to  the  people, 
which  he  not  only  preached  in  his  own  church, 
but  sent  to  his  brethren  in  difl'erent  countries. 
Many  of  these  are  published  in  Baluze's  Bib- 
liotheca  Patrum,  and  also  among  the  sermons 
of  St.  Augustine.  Indeed  he  appears  often  to 
have  transcribed  the  discourses  of  that  father, 
whose  disciple  lie  was.  He  died  at  his  episco- 
pal seat  in  544.  Du  Pin.  Mot-eri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

CAGLIARI,  Paul,  usually  called  Paul  Ve- 
ronese,  a  painter  of  great  celebrity,  was  the  son 
of  a  sculptor  at  Verona,  where  he  was  born  in 
1532.  His  father  wished  to  educate  him  in  his 
own  profession,  but  a  decided  love  for  painting 
in  the  youth  caused  him  to  be  put  to  his  uncle 
Badiglio,  the  principal  artist  in  Verona.  He 
displayed  very  early  the  force  of  his  talents  ; 
and  being  carried  to  Mantua  by  cardinal  Her- 
cules Gonzaga,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
performances  above  all  his  townsmen  who 
worked  with  him.  He  obtained  a  greater 
triumph  at  Venice,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
paint  at  the  palace  of  the  procurators  of  St. 
Mark,  in  concurrence  with  the  best  Venetian 
artists  ;  and  a  gold  chain  was  the  reward  of  his 
victory,  adjudged  by  Titian  and  Sansovino.  He 
was  employed  in  many  country  seats  in  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  where  he  chiefly  executed 
light  and  rural  subjects,  fit  to  display  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
pencil.  Returning  to  Venice,  and  afterwards 
to  Verona,  he  was  engaged  in  larger  works  for 
churches,  &c.  which  still  advanced  his  reputa- 
tion. In  company  with  the  procurator  Gri- 
mani,  he  visited  Rome,  and  improved  himself 
by  the  study  of  the  master-pieces  v/ith  which 
that  metropolis  abounded.  On  his  return  to 
Venice  the  senate  created  him  a  knight  of  St. 
Mark  ;  and  such  was  his  seuse  of  the  honoui 
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showed  him  in  his  own  country,  that  he  refus- 
ed an  invitation  from  Philip  II.  to  go  and  paint 
at  the  Escurial,  and  sent  Zucchero  in  his  stead. 
His  noble  manner  of  exercising  his  art  acquir- 
ed him  the  esteem  of  persons  of  distinction  and 
his  brotlier  artists.  Titian  is  said  never  to  have 
met  him  in  the  streets  without  an  embrace  v 
and  Guido  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be 
Paul  Veronese  than  any  other  painter  of  his 
time.  Though  he  little  regarded  money,  the 
number  and  value  of  his  performances  at  length 
made  him  rich.  An  instance  of  liis  generous 
disposition,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
wrought,  is  recorded  in  the  following  story. 
Having  been  hospitably  entertained  on  a  jour- 
ney, during  a  course  of  bad  weather,  at  a  seat 
of  the  Pisani  family,  he  secretly  painted,  while 
in  the  house,  a  picture  of  the  family  of  Darius, 
coiisiGtliig  of  twenty  figures  as  large  as  life.  On 
his  departure  he  rolled  up  the  canvas  under  his 
bed,  and  then  sent  word  to  his  hosts,  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  something  to  pay  his  ex- 
pences.  The  piece  was  very  fine,  and  the  two 
principal  figures  were  highly  finished.  After 
attaining  to  high  eminence  in  his  art,  and  estab- 
lishing a  lasting  fame  by  his  numerous  per- 
formances, he  died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in 
1588,  aged  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  had  been  pro- 
fusely decorated  by  his  own  hand. 

Paul  Veronese  was  an  excellent  colourist, 
and  understood  all  the  magic  eiB;cts  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  composi- 
tion, so  as  to  give  his  pictures  extraordinary 
beauty  to  the  eye.  But  to  these  charms  of 
effect  he  sacrificed  much  of  expression,  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  propriety  of  costume,  and 
those  qualities  which  satisfy  the  mature  judg- 
ment. His  pictures  are  dispersed  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Some  of  the  principal  are  in  the  palace 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  in  the  churches  of 
that  city,  and  of  others  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
His  Four  Banquets  are  among  his  most  cele- 
brated pieces.  Of  these,  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
in  the  church  of  St.  George  the  Greater  in 
Venice,  is  eileemed  one  of  the  finest  paintings 
jn  Europe.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  en- 
graved by  the  first  artists  of  their  times. 

Two  sons  of  Paul,  Gabriel  and  dirUtto,  were 
his  disciples.  Carletto  was  thought  likely  to 
have  surpassed  his  father ;  but  he  was  cut  off 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  in  159(5.  Gabriel, 
■who  liad  less  genius,  quitted  painting  for  com- 
merce, and  died  in  iC)3i.  They  finished  seve- 
ral pictures  which  their  father  had  begun  nt  his 
death,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  their 
uncle  Benedict,  who  practised  with  success  both 


painting  and  sculpture.     D' Argenville  Vies  det 
Peintres. — A. 

CAGNATI,  Marsilio,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Verona,  and 
studied  at  Padua  under  Zabarella.  His  merit 
eausi-d  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome,  where  he 
taught  philosophy  and  medicine  in  the  college, 
with  a  considci;ihlc  salary.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal medical  lect  ircr  in  that  city  under  tlie 
popes  Clenunt  Vill.  and  Paul  V.  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  he  delivered  him- 
self in  a  polite  style,  and  enlivened  his  lectures 
with  many  historical  and  critical  observations. 
His  medical  works  are  :  "  Variarum  Observa- 
tionum  libr.  II.  cum  Disput.  de  ordine  cibo- 
rum  libr.  IV."  Rom.  1581,  8vo. ;  in  this  work 
much  learning  is  displayed  in  emendations  and 
elucidations  of  Hippocrates  and  other  ancients,  . 
find  bume  observations  of  his  own  are  inter- 
spersed :  "  De  Sanitate  tuenda  libr.  II."  Rom. 
1 59 1,  4to.  :  "  De  aeris  Romani  salubritate,  de 
Tiberis  inundatione,  &  de  epidemia  Romana 
ann.  1591  and  1593,"  Rom.  1599,  4to.  ;  in 
this  publication  he  contends  that  there  is  no- 
thing particularly  insalubrious  in  the  Roman 
air,  and  that  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber  do  not 
give  rise  to  epidemics  :  he  describes  the  epi- 
demics of  the  years  mentioned  in  the  title,  but 
denies  that  they  were  peculiar  to  Rome,  or 
were  malignant  in  their  nature.  "  Opuscula 
varia."  Rom.  1603,  4to. :  several  of  his  former 
treatises  are  here  reprinted,  with  the  addition 
of  some  new  ones,  as  "  De  ligno  sancto  ;'* 
"  De  morie  causa  parus  ;"  &c.  He  published 
four  books  of  various  observations  on  literary 
topics  in  1587,  which  Gruter  has  inserted  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Thesaurus  Criticus. 
Vender  Linden.  Halhr  Bihl.  Med.  Pract. 
Moreri. — A. 

CAIE  r,  or  C.AYET,  Petf.r-Victor  Palma, 
a  man  of  more  reputation  for  learning  than  for 
conduct,  was  born  of  poor  parents  ot  the  re- 
formed religion  at  Montrichar  in  Tourainc,  in 
1525.  He  received  a  classical  education  from 
the  charity  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and 
was  then  sent  to  pursue  theological  studies  at 
Geneva,  where  he  was  a  domestic  in  the  house 
of  Calvin.  He  was  settled  as  a  minister ;  but 
he  left  his  church  in  order  to  follow  the  court, 
where  he  was  placed  as  chaplain  to  Catharine, 
sister  of  Henry  IV.  An  unfortunate  turn  he 
had  to  .ilchemy  and  other  secret  arts,  caused 
him  to  be  calumniated  as  a  magician,  and  va- 
rious absurd  stories  were  circulated  concerning 
him  to  this  effect.  These,  being  joined  to  the 
uncontradicted  charge  of  publishing  a  book  in 
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favour  of  the  establishment  of  public  stews, 
occafioned  liim  to  be  deposed  from  his  ministe- 
rial function  by  a  synod.  The  consequence  of 
this  disgrace  was  tliat  he  abjured  protestantism, 
in  1595  ;  and,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
of  contending  religious  parties,  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Koman-catholics,  the 
pope  himself  honouring  him  with  a  letter  of 
congratulation.  He  then  retired  to  the  college 
of  Navarre,  was  ordained  priest,  and  made 
a  doctor  in  theology,  nnd  was  appointed  royal 
professor  of  Hebrew.  With  the  zeal  of  a  convert 
he  immediately  attacked  the  sect  he  had  forsaken 
in  various  controversial  writings, which  produced 
some  angry  and  personal  replies.  He  held  a 
disputation  with  the  celebrated  minister  du 
Moulin,  in  which  he  is  said  not  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  with  much  credit.  He  obtained 
more  applause  as  acompiler  of  history.  In  iqgS 
he  published  a  relation  of  the  recent  war  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  In  1605 
appeared  his  "  Septenary  Chronology,"  from 
tlie  peace  of  Verviiis  in  1598,  to  1604.  Tliis 
work  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  he  was  urged 
to  add  to  it  the  history  of  the  nine  years'  war 
•which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  above 
mentioned.  This  he  performed  in  his  "  No- 
vennary  Chronology,"  printed  in  i6c8.  He 
wrote  also  two  works  in  Latin  ;  one  entitled, 
*'  Concilium  pium  de  componcndo  religionis 
dissidio  ;"  the  other,  "  Instructions  in  the  four 
principal  Oriental  Languages."  Caiet  died  in 
j6io.      Bnyle.      Moreri. — A. 

CAJETAN,  cardinal,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  whose  proper  name  was 
Thomas  da  Vio,  was  born  at  Gaeta  or  Cajeta,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1469.     He  entered 
into  tlie  order  of  Dominicans,  and  early  distin- 
guished himself  for  learning  and  acuteness  of 
understanding.     He  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor at  a  chapter  of  his  order  held  at  Ferrara  in 
7494,   where  he  had  the  honour  of  disputing 
against    the   famous  Pico   of  Mirandola.     He 
afterwards    taught    philosophy    at    Rome    and 
Paris }  and  in  i  j;o8  was  chosen  general  of  his 
order.     Pope  Julius  II.  employed  him  in  1512, 
to  defend  his  authority  against  the  council  of 
Pisa.     He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Leo 
X.  in  15 1 7.     In  the  next  year  he  was  sent  as 
legate  to  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  war  against  tlie  Turks,  and  oppugn- 
ing the  lutheran  heresy.     He  held  three  confer- 
ences   with   Luther   at   Augsburg;    in    which, 
conceiving  it    derogatory    from    his    legantine 
dignity  to  enter  the  field  of  equal  dispute  with 
that  reformer,  he  confined  himself  to  persua- 
sions of  retractation,  delivered  in  a  haughty 


tone,  and  not  without  menaces.    Tliis  was  not 
a  likely  method  to  succeed  with  sucli  a  man  as 
Luther;  and  accordingly  the  conferences  only 
aggravated  the  breach.    It  was  perhaps  in  allu- 
sion to  this  or  similar  conduct,  that  Erasmus 
says  in  a  letter,  "  Quid  Cajetano  cardinalc  su- 
perbius   aut    furiosius  ?"    Though    in   another 
letter  of  the  same  year,  he  much  commends  a 
controversial  work  of  Cajetan's  against  Luther, 
for  its  temperance  in  abstaining  from  personal 
reproach,  and  adhering  to  argument  alone.  Pope 
Adrian  VI.  sent  him  as  his  legate  to  Hungarv. 
Returning  toltaly,  hewas  never  able  toobtainthc 
archbishopric  of  Palermo  conferred  upon  him  by 
Leo,  but  in  its  stead  received  the  see  of  his  na- 
tive city,  Gaeta.  At  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  who  treat" 
ed  him  with   great  indignity,    and  M'ould  not 
liberate  him  till  he  h^n  paid  a  l^rgc  lansom. 
'I'hence  he  retired  to  Gaeta,  whence  in  i  ^^30  he 
returned  to  Rome.     In  drat  city,  pursuing  with 
great  assiduity  his  studies  in  the  scriptures,   lie 
died  in  August,  1534,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.- 
The  earlier  works  of    Cajetan  were,  "  Com- 
mentaries upem  Aristotle,"  and  "  upon  the  Sum. 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,"  which  last  obscure  writer 
he  is  thought  to  have  rendered  still  more  ob- 
scure by  scholastic  expositions.     Of  his  con- 
troversial writings,   that  entitled,   "  Tractatus 
de  comparatione  authoritatis  P.'.px  &  Coneilii,'* 
inaintains   the   highest  ultramontaine   doctrine 
concerning  the  absolute  authority  of  the  popes 
as  successors  to  St.  Peter,  which  he  supports 
by  many    frivolous  arguments  and  gratuitous 
suppositions.      His  theological    treatises   com- 
prehend most  of  the  important  points  of  the 
Roman-catholic  religion,  among  which  he  par- 
ticularly discusses  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
then  so  much  the  object  of  animadversion.    He 
maintains  that  an  indulgence  is  only  an  absolu- 
tion from  the  penances  enjoined  by  the  church, 
and  that  its  benefits  do  not  extend  to  souls  de- 
parted, except  in  the   way  of  suffrage  or  in- 
tercession.    Cajetan's  most  considerable  work 
is  his  "  Commentary  upon  the  Scriptures,"  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Pro- 
phets,  and  the  book  of  Revelations.     In  com- 
posing this  he  adopted  the  principle  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of 
scripture   in  the   originals,    without  regarding 
the  expositions  of  the  fathers.     As  he  did  not 
understand  Hebrew,  he  employed  two  learned 
persons,  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  whom  he  de- 
sired to  give  him  the  exact  import  of  the  words 
according  to  the  letter  and  grammar,  without 
troubling  themselves  to  make  out  a  sense  o£ 
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their  own  when  no  sense  appeared.  In  the 
New  Testament  lie  chiefly  followed  the  version 
of  Erasmus.  For  this  desertion  of  the  vulgar 
Latin  translation,  and  neglect  of  the  fathers, 
he  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his  own 
communion,  who  thought  that  he  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  the  protestants;  and  Catharinus,  after 
his  death,  published  six  books  against  his  Com- 
mentaries, which  he  presented  to  the  university 
of  Paris;  which  body,  in  1544,  issued  a  de- 
cree condemning  the  work  of  Cajetan,  as  con- 
taining false,  impious,  and  even  heretical  pro- 
positions. By  the  more  candid  of  the  Catho- 
lics he  has  been  partly  vindicated,  though  it  is 
allowed  that  he  adhered  too  scrupulously  to  tl'.e 
literal  version  of  the  rabbins.  Various  edi- 
tions have  been  given  of  Cajetan's  works.  All 
those  on  the  scriptures  were  printed  nt  Lyons 
in  1639,  in  5  vols.  fol.  Du  Pin,  Tiraboschi. 
MoshAm. —  A. 

CAILLE,  Nicholas  Lf.wis  de  la,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Roumigny  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1713.  His  father,  who  had 
retired  from  tlie  army,  cultivated  mathematical 
and  mechanical  philosophv  for  his  amusement 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  invented  several 
objects  of  considerable  public  utility,  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  son's  becoming  greatly  attached 
to  mechanics  from  his  earliest  infancy.  He  was 
considered  as  a  boy  of  great  genius  when  at 
school,  which  he  left  in  1729,  and  came  to 
Paris  to  study  the  classics,  philosophy,  and  ma- 
thematics, and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre  with  the  intention  of  embracing 
an  ecclesiastical  life.  He  did  not,  Jiowever, 
carry  that  purpose  into  effect,  because  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  incompatible  with  his  astrono- 
mical studies,  to  which  he  was  become  greatly 
devoted.  Tliis  turn  introduced  him  to  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  Cassini,  who  pro- 
cured him  an  apartment  in  the  Observatory, 
where  the  instructions  of  tliat  eminent  man,  se- 
conded by  his  own  ability  and  diligence,  soon 
procured  him  the  reputation  of  an  able  astrono- 
mer. In  the  year  1739  he  was  joined  with 
Mr.  Cassini  de  Thury  in  verifying  the  meridian 
through  the  whole  extent  of  France,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  named  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  Mazarine.  In  1741  he 
was  admitted  adjomt  astronomer  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  And  from  this  year  until 
the  year  of  his  death  there  was  not  a  volume  of 
their  Memoirs  in  wliich  some  valuable  paper  of 
his  composition  did  not  appear.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  detached  works,  namely,  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
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and  Optics."  He  also  computed  all  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  that  had  happened  since 
the  christian  xra,  which  were  printed  in  the 
work  entitled  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  &c. 
Paris,  1750,  in  quarto.  He  compiled  a  vo- 
lume of  "  Astronomical  Ephemerides,"  for  ten 
years,  from  1745  to  1753;  another  for  ten 
years,  from  1755  to  1765  ;  and  a  third,  from 
1765  to  1775.  His  excellent  work  entitled 
"  Astronomicse  fundamenta  novissimis  solis  & 
stellarum  observationibus  Stabilitata,"  appeared 
at  Paris  in  tiie  year  1759;  and  in  thefoliowing 
year  he  published  a  set  of  very  correct  solar 
tables  under  the  title  of  "  Tabulse  Solares  quas. 
e  novissimis  suis  observationibus  deduxit  N.  L. 
de  la  Caille." 

After  having  completed  a  series  of  seven  years' 
observations  in  the  observatory  at  the  Mazarine- 
college,  he  determined  to  observe  the  southern 
stars  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  project 
being  encouraged  by  the  French  court,  he  set 
out  upon  his  expedition  in  1750;  and  in  the 
space  of  two  years  he  observed  at  that  extre- 
mity of  Africa  the  places  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
never  appear  in  our  latitudes,  together  with  se- 
veral important  elements,  such  as  the  paral- 
laxes of  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  of  the  pla- 
nets, the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  quanti- 
ties of  refraction,  &c.  After  performing  the 
object  of  his  expedition,  lie  determined  to  en- 
gage in  another  arduous  attempt,  namely  the 
admeasurement  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth, 
which  though  already  performed  by  various  bo- 
dies of  astronomers  in  Europe  and  America,  in 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  a  degree  near 
the  equator  and  in  elevated  north  latitudes,  yet  it 
had  not  hitherto  been  decided  whether  the  same 
dimensions  obtained  in  the  southern  parallels 
of  latitude  as  in  the  northern.  He  hail  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  that  his  labours  were  produc- 
tive of  a  result  well  deserving  to  be  experimen- 
tally ascertained.  He  determined  a  distance  of 
410,814  feet  from  a  place  called  Klip-Fontyn 
to  the  Cape  by  means  of  a  base  of  38,802  feet 
three  times  actually  measured.  From  tlie  arc  of 
the  meridian  contained  between  these  points  he 
discovered  a  new  secret  of  nature,  namely,  tliat 
the  radii  of  the  parallels  in  south  latitude  arc- 
not  of.  the  same  length  as  those  uf  the  corre- 
sponding parallels  in  north  latitude.  He  found 
that  a  degree  on  the  meridian  in  32"  south  la- 
titude contains  342,222  Paris  feet.  He  also  de- 
termined the  situation  of  the  iales  of  France  and 
Bourbon,  by  order  of  his  court.  While  lie 
was  at  the  Cape  he  paid  great  atteiulon  to  the 
State  of  the  atmosphere,  and  observed  in  parti- 
3  " 
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cular  a  wonderful  clTect  whicli  takes  place  when 
the  south-east  wnul  blo\v<;,  which  happens  fre- 
quently. During  this  wind  the  stars  look  larger, 
and  seem  to  dance  ;  the  moon  has  an  undulat- 
ing tremor,  and  the  planets  have  a  sort  of  beard 
like  comets. 

After  an  absence  of  about  four  years,  Mr.  de 
la  Caille  returned  to  France  at  the  latter  end  of 
1754,  enriched  not  with  the  spoils  of  the  east, 
but  with  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  a 
treasure  before  conecale<l  from  astronomers. 
Upon  his  return,  he  first  drew  up  a  reply  to 
some  strictures  which  the  celebrated  Euler  had 
published  relative  to  the  meridian  :  after  which 
he  settled  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  his 
observations  for  the  parallaxes  with  those  of 
otlier  astronomers.  That  of  the  sun  he  fixed  at 
9^";  of  the  moon,  at  56  56";  of  Mars  in  his 
opposition,  36  ;  of  Venus,  38".  He  also  settled 
the  laws  by  which  astronomical  refractions  vary 
from  changes  in  the  density,  temperature,  and 
humidity  of  the  air  ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  promoters  6f  the  lunar  observations  for 
the  longitude  at  sea,  which  has  since  been  ren- 
dered so  useful.  The  authority  of  his  works, 
and  his  well-deserved  reputation,  was  now  ex- 
tended through  all  Europe,  and  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  most  of  its  academies  and  learned 
societies. 

Besides  his  own  publications,  the  world  is 
indebted  to  him  as  editor  of  the  Memoirs  of 
father  Feuillee  at  the  Canaries ;  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Voyage  of  M.  de  Chazelle  to  the 
Levant ;  of  the  manuscript  collection  of  Ob- 
servations of  William  landgrave  of  Hesse  ;  and 
the  publication  of  Bouguer's  Treatise  on  the 
Gradation  of  Light. 

In  the  year  1760  our  author  was  attacked 
witli  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  which  did  not 
however  interrupt  the  course  of  his  studies,  nor 
the  energy  or  extent  of  his  plans.  He  had  then 
sketched  out  a  new  and  large  work,  namely, 
"The  History  of  Astronomy  through  all  Ages, 
witli  a  Comparison  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Observations,  and  the  Construction  and 
Use  of  the  Instruments  employed  in  making 
then)."  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1761,  his 
constitution  became  greatly  reduced,  though 
his  mind  remained  unaffected,  and  he  resolutely 
persisted  in  his  studies  to  the  last.  The  course 
of  his  labours  ended  with  his  life,  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1762,  at  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
after  having  committed  his  manuscripts  to  the 
discretion  of  M.  Maraldis.  Memohs  of  the  Paris 
Academy  for  the  Tear  1762. — W.  N. 

CAIN.     Of  this  first-born  of  the  first  pair 
of  mankind,  die  account  given  in  the  Jewish 


scriptures  is  equally  brief  and  tragical.  He 
followed  the  employment  of  a  husbandman, 
while  his  brother  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  jheep. 
Each  made  an  offering  to  God  of  the  first  of 
their  proiluets.  That  of  Abil  was  received 
with  marks  of  favour,  while  that  of  Cain  wa» 
rejected.  This  ditference  inspired  Cain  with 
such  hatred  and  envy  against  his  brother,  that 
he  killed  him.  God  pronounced  against  him  a 
malediction,  with  a  sentence  of  perpetual  exile, 
and  set  a  mark  upon  him  to  prevent  his  being 
killed  by  any  wlio  might  meet  him  in  his  wan- 
derings. He  retired  into  the  land  of  Nod,  on 
the  eastward  of  Eden,  where  he  built  a  city, 
which  he  called  Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his 
son.     Genesis  iv. — A. 

C  AIUS,  pope,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Dalmatia.  He  was  elected  to  the  pontifical 
chair  after  the  death  of  Eutyehianus  in  283, 
and  possessed  it  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years.  The  church  of  Rome  reckons  him 
among  the  martyrs;  but  history  affirms  that  he 
concealed  himself  during  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion, and  that  he  died  in  peace  in  296.  He 
made  a  decree  that  bishops  should  pass  through 
the  seven  inferior  orders  of  the  church  before 
they  assumed  the  episcopal  office.  Moreri. 
Bower. — A. 

CAIUS,  an  early  ecclesiastical  writer,  was 
a  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  popes  Zephyrimus  and  Victor, 
under  the  emperors  Severus  and  Caraealla.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  in  form  of  dialogue  against  a 
famous  Montanist,  named  Proelus  or  Proculus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  Photius  also 
ascribes  to  him  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of 
Artemon,  who  asserted  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man;  a  work  entitled,  "The  Little  Labyrinth;" 
and  another  "  On  the  Universe,"  which  last 
went  under  the  name  of  Joscphus.  It  seems 
very  uncertain,  however,  who  was  the  author 
of  these  books.  Photius  says  that  Caius  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  the  Gentiles,  by  which  he 
probably  means  that  he  was  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  the  barbarous  nations.  Du  Pin 
Hist.  Eccles. — A. 

CAIUS,  Kaye,  or  Key,  John,  a  learned 
English  physician,  was  born  at  Norwich,  in 
15  10.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  litera- 
ture in  that  city,  he  was  sent  very  young  to 
Goneville-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  in  pro- 
cess of  time  he  became  fellow.  Here  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  of  which 
he  gave  sufficient  proof  by  some  translations  of 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  and  other  literary  la- 
bours. For  improvement  in  the  science  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  chose  for  his  particular  pur- 
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suit,  lie  travelled  into  Italy,  and  studied  at  Pa- 
dua under  ]oh.  Baptista  Montanus.  In  this 
city  he  had  for  a  fellow-lodger  the  celebrated 
anatomist  Vesalius,  and  probably  joined  him, 
in  his  anatomical  enquiries.  After  taking  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Bologna,  he  returned  to  Pa- 
dua, where,  in  1542,  he  read  lectures  on  the 
Greek  text  of  Aristotle  in  conjunction  with 
Realdus  Columbus.  In  1543  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  visiting  the  principal  libraries, 
and  collating  manuscripts,  with  a  view  of  giving 
correct  editions  of  Galen  and  Celsus.  He  fi- 
nished his  travels  with  France  and  Germany. 
•  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  incorporat- 
ed M.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  practised  in  his 
profession  at  Shrewsbury  and  Norwich.  His 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  called  to  court  as 

[)hysician  to  Edward  VI.;  but  it  appears  that 
le  had  in  the  preceding   reign  resided  in   the 
metropolis,  and  given  anatomical  demonstrations 
before  the  corporation  of  surgeons.     In  1547 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  of  which  body  he  ever  after  continued 
a  zealous  patron  and  distinguished  ornament. 
He  passed  through  all  its  honours,  and  during 
seven  years  presided  at  its  head.     He  strenu- 
ously asserted  its  rights  and  privileges  against 
all  opponents,  especially  the  surgeons  •,  he  in- 
vented  honorary    insignia    for    the  president ; 
erected  a  monument  for  his  predecessor,  the 
learned  I,inacre  ;  obtained  an  annual  grant  of 
two  bodies  of  malefactors   for   dissection,  and 
left  money  to  defray  the  expenee  of  it ;  and,  fi- 
nally, compiled  in  I>atin  the  history  and  annals 
of  the  college.    His  attachment  to  learning  was 
exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite. 
He  obtained  a  licence  to  advance  Gonevillc- 
hall  into  a  college,  on  the  condition  of  enlarging 
the  institution  at  his  own  expenee  by  endow- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  three  fellows  and 
twenty  scholars.    This  was  effected  in  the  years 
1557  and  1558.     He  drew   up   ji  new   set  of 
laws  for  the  college,  which  has  ever  since  borne 
tlie  united  names  of  Goneville  and  Caius  ;   and 
in  1559  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  it.     In 
1565  he  began  to  enlarge  his  college  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  square  ;  and  he  resigned  his 
post  as  president  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  probably,  all  his  professional  engagements, 
for  the   purpose  of  superintending  the  work. 
This  was  completed  in  1570  at  an  expenee  very 
considerable  for  that  time.    He  made  this  man- 
sion of  learning  the  retreat  of  his  old  age,  re- 
siding in  it  as  a  fellow-commoner  after  he  had 
given  up  the  mastership.     It  appears,   that  in 
the  reiga  of  lilizabeth  he  fell  into  a  suspicion 


concerning  his  religious   principles,    and   was 
charged  with  the  opposite   crimes  of  atheism 
and  popery.     The  reality  of  his  attachment  to 
the  latter   may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  seizure  of  vestments  and  other  im- 
plements of  catholic  worship  in  his  lodgings  ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  retained 
a  preference  to  the  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  which  were  probably  con- 
firmed by  his  long  residence  in  Italy.     He  con- 
tinued in  his  retreat  to  occupy  himself  in  lite- 
rary labours,  the   extent  and  variety  of  which 
are  witnessed  by  the  number  of  works,  printed 
and  manuscript,  of  which  lie  was  the  author. 
From  a   passage    in    Mouffet's    Health's   Im- 
provement, it  appears  that    in  his   last  illness 
he  supported  himself  by  the  food  of  infancy, 
woman's   milk.     His  death  happened  in  July, 
1573,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.     He 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  ;  and 
by    his    directions    the    following    laconic    in- 
scription was  placed  over  his  tomb  :  Fiii  Caius. 
The  works  of  this  learned  man  are  all  accu- 
rately reconled  in  an  express  treatise,  which,  in 
imitation  of  Galen,  he  drew   up,  "  Dc  libris 
propriis."     They  may  be  divided   into   several 
classes;  but  we  shall  notice  only  the  principal 
in  each.     As  a  critic   and  linguist  he  rendered 
great  services  to  learning  by  his  translations  and 
commentaries  on   ancient  authors.     Wh.ile  in 
Italy,  he  wrote    "   Commentaries  on    Galen's 
nine  books,  De  Administrationibus  Anatomieis," 
and  his  two  books,  "  De  Motu  Musculorum." 
Thdse  were  printed  with  a  corrected  edition  of 
the  original  text,  and  of  several  other  pieces  of 
the  same  author,  at  Froben's  press  in  Basil,  in 
1544.     He  also  restored  Hippocrates's   trea- 
tise, Dc  Anatomia  ;  ami  another,  De  Mediea- 
mentis,  never  before  printed.     He  made  large 
collections  for  improved  editions  of  Celsus  and 
Scribonius  Largus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  came  to  the  press.    His  treatise,  "  De 
Symphonia  Vocum  Britannicarum,"  in  which 
he  attempted  to  show  the  consonance  of  the 
English  language  with  the   Greek  and  Latin; 
and  that  "  De  Pronuneiatione  Grxcw   &   La- 
tinx  linguw,"  may  come  under  the  same  head  of 
critical  works.    The  latter  was  reprinted  with 
some  other  of  his  small  pieces   by  Dr.  Jebb  in 
1729.     His  own  works  in  medicine,  are,  "  De 
Medendi  Alethodo,"   printed   at  Basil  in  i  ;;44, 
and  formed  almost  entirely  upon  the  doctrines 
of  (ialen  and  Montanus  ;  and  "  De  Ephemera 
Briiannica,"  or  the  English  sweating  sickness. 
While  resident  at  Shrewsbury  in  1551,  he  was 
witness  to  a  visitation  of  this  extraindinary  dis- 
ease; and  he  lustily  drew  up  an  English  trea- 
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ti?c  concerning  it,  for  popular  use,  printed  in 
1552.  Tiiis  lie  afterwards  enlarged,  put  into 
a  more  scientific  form,  and  in  a  Latin  dress, 
and  published  under  the  foregoing  title  in  1556, 
with  a  dedication  to  Anthony  Perrenot,  bishop 
of  Arras.  It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1721. 
This,  from  its  subject,  is  doubtless  a  curious 
and  valu.iblc  piece,  though  the  account  it  gives 
of  the  disease  is  much  less  instructive  than  it 
might  have  been  made,  and  does  less  honour 
to  the  judgnKnt  and  sagacity  of  the  author, 
than  to  his  learning.  Indeed,  from  one  so  de- 
voted to  antiquity,  and  so  much  cngnged  in 
Studies  of  mere  erudition,  little  of  impiovement 
in  a  practical  art  could  be  expected.  Caius  ap- 
pears perhaps  more  respectable  in  the  character 
of  a  naturalist.  He  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the 
.  celebrated  Gesner,  "  Short  Histories  of  certain 
rare  Animals  and  Plants,"  which  were  inserted 
in  the  works  of  that  great  naturalist,  and  were 
afterwards  enlarged  and  collected  into  one  vo- 
lume, printed  at  London,  1570.  He  likewise, 
at  the  request  of  the  same  person,  composed  a 
treatise  on  English  dogs,  which  he  published  in 
Latin  under  the  title  "  De  Canibus  Britanni- 
cus,"  in  1570.  The  method  of  this  work  ap- 
peared so  excellent  to  Mr.  Pennant,  that  he 
has  inserted  it  entire  in  his  British  Zoology- 
This  and  the  foregoing  work  have  been  re- 
printed by  Jebb.  Our  learned  physician  also 
ranks  among  the  antiquarians.  In  answer  to  a 
publication  of  Thomas  Key,  or  Caius,  of  Ox- 
ford, which  asserted  the  superior  antiquity  of 
that  university  to  that  of  Cambridge,  our  Caius, 
at  the  instigation  of  archbishop  Parker,  com- 
posed a  treatise,  "  De  Antiquitate  Cantabrig. 
Academije,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Cam- 
bridge-men, completely  vindicated  their  cause. 
But  ijoth  these  learned  champions  seem  to  have 
gone  far  into  the  regions  of  fable.  His  piece 
was  first  printed  in  1568,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  1574,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  from  his 
posthumous  papers.  He  composed  likewise  a 
work,  "  De  Antiquis  Britannix  Urbibus,"  ne- 
ver printed  ;  and  meditated  a  history  of  his 
native  place,  Norwich,  for  which  he  had  made 
some  collections.  The  great  industry  and  eru- 
dition of  Caius  are  sufficiently  manifest  from 
the  preceding  account  of  his  works,  to  which 
a  copious  list  of  MSS.  might  be  added  from 
his  book,  "  De  libris  propriis,"  printed  in 
1570.  j4ikin's  Bicgr.  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in 
G.  Britain. — A. 

CALABER,  Qdintus,  a  Greek  poet,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  under  the  emperor 
Anastasius  L  about  the  year  491,  probably  re- 


ceived this  name  from  being  a  native  of  Cala« 
bria,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
resided  chiefly  at  Smyrna.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  books  on  the 
"  Paralipoincna"  of  Homer,  or  the  events  of 
the  Trojan  war  not  related  by  that  poet.  It  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  versification,  in  a  middle 
style,  without  cither  the  elevation  or  the  smk- 
ing  of  the  great  work  to  which  it  is  supplemen- 
tary. It  was  discovered  by  cardinal  13essarion 
in  a  monastery  near  Otranto  in  Apulia,  'i'wo 
of  the  books,  describing  the  capture  of  Troy, 
were  published  separately  by  Neander  in  his 
"  Opus  Aureum,"  Leips.  1577.  Editions  of 
the  whole  have  been  given  at  Hanau,  8vo. 
i(5o4,  and  by  Paw  at  Leyden,  8vo.  1734. 
Vossiiis  de  Poet.  Gr^c.     Bitillet.     Moreri. — A. 

CALAMY,  Edmund,  an  eminent  divine  A 
among  the  English  nonconformists,  was  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  in  which  metropolis 
he  was  born  in  1600.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  where  an  early 
hostility  to  the  arminian  party  was  the  cause 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a  fellowship.  His  conduct  and  sentiments, 
however,  ingratiated  him  with  Dr.  Felton, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  made  him  his  domestic 
chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Swaff- 
ham-Prior  in  his  neighbourhood.  After  the 
bishop's  death  in  1626,  Mr.  Calamy  resigned 
his  vicarage  on  being  chosen  one  of  the  lecturers 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  He  occupied  this  post 
ten  years,  during  which  he  for  the  most  part 
appeared  as  a  conformist  ;  but  when  bishop 
Wren's  articles,  and  the  reading  of  the  book  of 
sports,  came  to  be  insisted  on,  he  openly  mani- 
fested his  dissent,  and  made  an  apology  from 
the  pulpit  for  his  former  conduct.  He  was 
now  regarded  as  a  declared  nonconformist ; 
and  being  in  great  favour  with  the  earl  of 
Essex,  he  was  presented  by  that  nobleman  with 
the  living  of  Rochford  in  Essex,  a  valuable 
rectory,  but  situated  in  an  unhealthy  air,  which 
durably  injured  Mr.  Calamy's  constitution.  In 
1639  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermanbury  in  London,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  metropolis,  then  the  great  scene 
of  ecclesiastical  contention.  In  1640  he  was 
concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  famous 
book  "  Smectymnuus,"  so  entitled  from  the 
initials  of  the  names  of  the  writers,  a  very 
warm  attack  upon  episcopacy,  and  which  was 
thought  to  have  given  it  a  deadly  blow.  In 
1641  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
one  of  the  sub-committee  for  religion,  which 
fruitlessly  attempted  an  accommodation  of  the 
subsisting  differences.    He  distinguished  him- 
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self  in   the  assembly  of  divines,    and   several 
times  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  his  sermons  were  not  always  free  from 
the  political  violence  which  then  so  much  pre- 
vailed.    On  the  whole,    however,  he  was  ac- 
counted a  moderate  man.      At  this  time  he  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  London, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  very  respectable 
congregation,    and  possessed   of  great   interest 
with  the  presbyterian  party.     In  common  with 
that  party,    he  opposed  the  independents   and 
other  sectaries,  and  disapproved  of  the  violences 
which  brought  on  the  king's  death,  a  catastrophe 
he  warmly  deprecated.    During  the  usurpation, 
he  abstained  from  interference  in  public  con- 
cerns, and  gave  no  marks  of  attachment  to  the 
new  government.     He  even,    when  consulted 
along    with    other  city  ministers  by  Cromwell 
concerning  the  project  of  a  single  government, 
boldly  offered  to  prove  to  him  both  that  it  was 
unlawful    and    impracticable.     When    the   re- 
storation   of  Charles    11.  appeared  a  probable 
event,  he  was  not  behind  others  of  his  party  in 
taking  measures  to  promote  it ;  in  consequence, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  divines  delegated 
to  compliment  the  king  in  Holland  on  the  oc- 
casion.    He  was  appointed  in  1660  one  of  his 
majesty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which  he  refused, 
though    not   without    much  deliberation.     On 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  sacrifice  to  his  conscience,  and  ac- 
cordingly preaci-.ed  his  farewel  sermon  at  Al- 
dcrmanbury.     As    a    last   effort,    however,    he 
joined  in  a  petition  of  several  of  the  London 
clergy  to  the  king,  for  liberty  to  continue  their 
ministerial  functions  ;  and  at  the  delivery  of  it, 
he  made  a  long  and  moving  speech,   but  in- 
effectually.    He   remained  in  the   parish,    and 
regularly  attended   divine   service,    which    was 
incidentally  a  cause  of  trouble  to  liim.     For, 
on  December  28,   1662,  the  expected  preacher 
not  making  his  appearance,  Mr.  Calamy  was 
urged  by  some  of  the  principal  hearers  to  sup- 
ply his  place.     He  complied,  and  imprudently 
toucliing  upon  some  points  with  a  freedom  that 
was   deemed  seditious,    he  was  committed  by 
the  lord    mayor's    warrant  to  Newgate. '  The 
great  resort  of  visitors  of  rank  to  see  him  in 
prison,  and  some  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  commitment,  with  a  general  sense  of  the 
hardship    of   the    case,    induced    the    king    to 
liberate  him  within  a  few  days.     At  the  great 
fire  of  London,  being  carried  in  a  coach  through 
the  smoking  ruins  to  Enfield,  he  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  view,    that  he  could   not  get 
over  the  impression,  but  died  in  less  than  two 


months,  October  29,  1666.  Mr.  Calamy  was 
a  man  of  deep  reading  in  his  profession,  but 
his  sermons  were  plain  and  upon  practical 
subjects.  Several  of  them,  preached  upon 
particular  occasions,  were  printed  separately  ; 
and  a  set  of  five  sermons,  entitled  "  The  Godly 
Man's  Ark,  or  a  City  of  Refuge  in  the  Day  of 
his  Distress,"  was  published  in  i2mo.  and  be- 
came a  very  popular  book.     Biogr.  Biitan. A. 

CALAMY,  Benjamin,  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow,  and  an  eminent  tutor.  In 
1677  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Mary  Al- 
dermanbury,  London,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  chaplains  inordinary;  and  in  1680  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  1683  by  preaching  "  A 
Discourse  about  a  Scrupulous  Conscience," 
which  obtained  extraordinary  notice  from  the 
public.  It  is  dedicated  to  sir  George  JetFries, 
then  chief-justice  of  Chester,  afterwards  the 
too-well  known  chancellor,  whom  Dr.  Calamy 
acknowledges  for  his  friend  and  patron.  The 
tenor  of  the  piece  is  to  shew  the  crime  and 
danger  of  separating  from  the  established  church 
on  the  pretext  of  a  tender  conscience  •,  and  to 
inculcate  that  "  such  wayward,  skittish  con- 
sciences, as  doubt  of  and  suspect  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  ought  to  be  well  bridled  and  re- 
strained." In  supporting  the  cause  of  con- 
formity, he  makes  good  use  of  quot.itlons  from 
his  father,  and  from  Baxter,  who  could  use 
similar  language  when  their  own  church  was 
triumphant.  Such  a  work  could  not  fail  of 
being  as  much  decried  by  one  party  as  extolled 
by  the  other.  A  warm  reply  to  it  was  written 
by  Thomas  de  Laune,  a  nonconformist,  which 
drew  upon  him  an  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
that  proved  fatal  to  himself,  his  wife  and 
children.  Dr.  Calamy,  though  so  decided  a 
supportcrof  the  principlcof  religious  intolerance. 


and  though  unfortunate  in  his  patron,  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  temper  and  spirit  of  a 
persecutor  ■,  and  it  is  said  that  his  opinions  on 
this  topic  underwent  some  change  before  his 
death.  Tlie  preferment  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Laurence  Jewry,  and  to  a  prebend  In  St  Paul's, 
appear  to  have  been  consequences  of  his  ser- 
mons }  but  towards  the  close  of  1685  he  fell 
into  a  declining  state  of  health,  partly  attributed 
to  the  calamitous  prospect  of  public  affairs,  and 
died  of  a  pleuritic  complaint  in  January,  1O86. 
He  was  a  man  in  high  esteem  for  piety  and 
worth  with  many  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
age,  and  was  accounted  a  very  excellent 
preacher.     Some  posthumous   sermons  of  his 
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puliiishcd  by  his  brother  are  the  only  literary 
memorials  of  him.     Biagr.  Britan. — A. 

CALAMY,  Edmund,  a  dissenting  divine  of 
};Teat  eminence,  grandson  of  the  first  Edmund 
Calamy  by  a  father  of  the  same  time,  was  born 
in    London    in    1671.        After    finishing   his 
school   education,   he   was    sent   to   a  private 
academy    at   Wickham-brook,    Suffolk,    under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  assiduity  in  his  studies. 
In   1688  he  went  to  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
then  flourishing  by  the  lectures  of  De  Vries, 
Vander   Muydcn,   and  GrKvius.     His  ardour 
for  study  was  here  redoubled  ;  and  his  conduct 
was   such    as    to   gain  him  a   high  reputation 
among  all  who  knew  him.     On  his  return  he 
passed    some    time    at   Oxford,    enjoying   its 
literary  advantages,  though  without  becoming  a 
member  of  the  university.     A  long  and  careful 
examination  of  the  controversies  between  the 
established  church  and  the  separatists  caused  him 
to  adhere  to  the  latter ;  and  in  1692  he  began 
to    officiate    in    a    meeting-house  in    London. 
He  was  ordained  in  1694  ;  and  after  serving  at 
-some  other  places,  he  was  chosen  in  1703  pastor 
of  a  large  congregation  in  Westminster.     He 
performed  an  acceptable  work  to  the  body  of 
dissenters   by   publishing  Baxter's  History    of 
his  Life  and  Times,  and  afterwards  an  abridg- 
ment of  it,   with  an  account  of  many  of  the 
ejected    ministers,    and   an    apology   for   their 
nonconformity.     This  work   involved   him   in 
some  controversies,   but  in  general  they  were 
carried  on  with  candour  and  sober  argunrent. 
Mr.  Calamy  visited  Scotland  in  1709,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  respect ;    and 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  each  honoured  him  with  the  degree 
of  doctor   in    divinity.     In    1718  he  wrote  a 
vindication   of  his   grandfather   and  of  other 
persons  against  tlie  reflections  throvi-n   out  by 
archdeacon  Echard  in  his  History  of  England. 
In  the  disputes  among  the  dissenters  concerning 
subscription  to  a  formulary  declarative  of  belief 
in   the    doctrine  of  the  trinity,   which  caused 
great  divisions  about  this  time.  Dr.  Calamy  re- 
fused to  join  on  cither  side.     He  was,  indeed, 
]nniself  thoroughly  orthodox  in  this  point,  and 
defended  the  doctrine  in  a  set  of  sermons,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  several  digni- 
taries of  the  church  of  England.     The  work 
which    has '  principally    made    him    known    to 
modern    times,    appeared  in    1727.     This  was 
entitled,  "  A  Continuation  of  the  Account  of 
the  Ministers,  Lecturers,  Masters,  and  Fellows 
of   Colleges,    and    Schoolmasters,    who    were 
ejected  and  silenced  after  the  Restoration  in 


1660,  by,  or  before,  the  Act  for  Uniformity  ;" 
2  vols.  This  is  a  performance  of  great  labour, 
and  has  enriched  the  literary  biography  of  this 
country  with  many  valuable  memoirs.  Having 
long  maintained  the  first  rank  among  the  mini- 
sters of  his  persuasion,  by  learned  and  useful 
writings,  and  professional  labours,  he  closed  an 
estimable  life  in  June,  1732,  aged  sixty.  His 
publications  are  numerous,  but  cliicfly  consist 
(besides  those  above  mentioned)  of  single  ser- 
mons and  controversial  pamphlets.  Bi'.gr. 
Biitan. — A. 

CALANUS,  a  Brachman,  or  Indian  philoso- 
pher, followed  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  ex- 
■pedition  to  India.  Having  pc-issed  eighty-three 
years  without  sickness,  a  violent  attack  of  the 
colic  made  him  resolve  to  put  a  period  to  his 
life.  He  rendered  the  last  scene  as  ostentatious 
as  possible,  by  determining  to  burn  himself  ia 
public.  Alexander,  not  being  able  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose,  caused  a  funeral  pile  to 
be  erected,  strewed  with  perfumes,  round  which 
the  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Ca- 
lanus,  magnificently  habited,  ascended  the  pile 
with  a  tranquil  'air,  and  saw  the  flame  applied 
without  emotion.  His  last  exclamation  was, 
*'  Happy  hour  of  departure  from  life,  in  which, 
after  the  mortal  body  is  consumed,  the  soul 
shall  go  forth  into  light !"  This  exhibition 
(for  so  it  may  justly  be  termed)  took  place  on 
the  frontiers  of  Susiana,  B.C.  325.  Arrian. 
^  Curtlus.  Valerius  Masimus. — A. 

CALCAGNINI,     Celio,     a    very   learned 
Italian,  was  born  in  1579  at  Ferrara,  where  his 
father  was  apostolical  protiionotary.     His  birth 
was  probably  illegitimate,  but  he  was  acknow- 
leged  by  the  family,  which  was  a  considerable 
one  at  Ferrara.     The  partner  of  his  studies  was 
Giglio  Giraldl,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  practise  declamation.    He  for  some  time  bore  ■ 
arms  under  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  pope 
Julius    II.  ;    and    was  afterwards  employed  In 
various  embassies  and  honourable  commissions. 
In    15 1 8    he   accompanied    cardinal  Hippolito 
d'Este  into  Hungary.     On  liis  return  ,he  was 
made  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  university 
of  Ferrara,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
in    1 54 1.     He    was    a    great  promoter  of   the 
academy    Jegli   Elevati    in    that  city ;    and    he 
further  displayed  his  zeal  for  learning  by  be- 
queathing   his    copious    and   valuable   library, 
with   some  mathematical  instruments,   to   the 
Dominicans  of  Ferrara,  on  condition  of  their 
preserving  them  for  the  public  use.     Calcagnini 
was    a    man   of  various  erudition,    and   wrote 
much    both   In    verse   and    prose.     His    prose 
works  were  printed  together  by  Frobcn  at  Basil 
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in  1544.  Many  of  tJiem  relate  to  antiquities, 
as  f^rcat  part  of  the  tliree  books  "  Qujcstioiium 
Epistolicarum,"  and  his  treatises  "  De  Rebus 
•  JEgyptiacis,"  "  De  Re  Nautiea,"  and  "  De 
Talorum,  Tcsserarum,  &  Calculorum  ludis." 
Others  relate  to  philosophy,  morals,  and  politics. 
He  ventured  to  speak  with  some  disparagement 
of  Cicero,  in  a  critique  upon  his  OfTices, 
which  was  not  suffered  to  go  without  a  reply. 
Before  Copernicus  had  published  his  system,  he 
wrote  a  piece  to  prove  "  Quod  coelum  stat, 
terra  moveatur."  Erasmus  greatly  applauds 
this  author;  but  some,  especially  Jovius,  have 
censured  his  style  in  prose,  as  hard,  laboured, 
and  overwhelmed  with  quotations.  His  poetical 
style  was  more  esteemed.  Three  books  of  his 
Latin  poems  were  published  at  Venice  in  1553, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Pigna  and  Aiiosto. 
JHoreri.      Tirabosrhi. —  A. 

CALCAR,  John  of,  a  painter,  took  his  name 
from  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  one  of  Ti- 
tian's school,  and  imitated  his  master  with  such 
success,  that  the  best  connoisseurs  have  found 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  his  pieces  from 
those  of  that  great  painter.  At  Rome  he  stu- 
died the  manner  of  Raphael.  He  died  at  an 
early  age  atNaples,'in  1546,  having  given  pro- 
mise of  great  excellence  in  his'art.  A  Nativity 
which  he  painted  was  in  the  possession  of  Ru- 
bens, who  valued  it  so  highly  that  he  would 
never  part  with  it.  Calcar  designed  the  anato- 
mical figures  for  Vesalius's  anatomy,  and  the 
heads  of  the  painters  prefixed  to  their  lives  by 
Vasari.     De  Piles — A. 

CALDERINI,  DoMizio,  a  distinguished 
philologist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born 
about  1446  at  Torri,  in  the  territory  of  Verona. 
Cardinal  Bessaricn,  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
caused  him,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  to  be  in- 
vited to  Rome,  by  pope  Paul  II.  to  uiidertakc' 
the  profesiorship  of  belles-lettres.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  office  under  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
created  him  apostolic  secretary,  and  sent  him 
with  his  nephew,  cardinal  della  Rovere,  to 
Avignon,  in  order  to  appease  some  disturbances 
which  had  arisen  there.  The  fortune  of  Cal- 
derini,  however,  was  not  much  benefited  by 
this  mission,  for  he  tells  a  friend  that  he  went 
poor,  and  returned  poorer.  He  died  in  the 
flower  of  liis  age,  of  a  purple  fever,  at  Rome, 
in  1478,  and  was  attended  to  his  grave  by  all 
his  scholars  in  mourning.  His  literary  labours 
appear  almost  incredible  for  a  life  of  thirty-two 
years.  He  particularly  studied  the  Latin  poets, 
and  printed  commentaries  upon  Martial,  Juve- 
nal, Virgil,  Ovid,  Stntius,  and  Propenius.     He 


wrote  remarks  upon  several  others,  wliich  have 
either  perished,  or  rem  nn  in  MS.  He  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  the  tv/o  first  books  of  Pau- 
sanias  into  Latin.  Besides  classical  studies,  he 
cultivated  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  ma- 
thematics. He  also  exercised  himself  with 
success  in  Latin  poetry.  One  who  attained 
such  early  fame  was  likely  to  excite  envy  ;  ac- 
cordingly he  had  many  critics  and  censurers,. 
to  which  he  was  also  indebted  for  his  rude 
and  decisive  maimer.  Poliziano  bestows  some 
severe  remarks  upon  him,  and  represents  him  as 
one  who,  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  would 
maintain  any  thing  that  came  into  his  fancy.  Yet 
he  confesses  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  wrote  two  epitaphs  in  his  honour. 
In  elegance  and  purity  of  style  Calderini  did 
not  nearly  equal  that  writer,  or  Valla  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  longer  life  would  have  improv-' 
ed  liis  taste  and  corrected  his  errors.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  literary  wonders  of  his  age. 
Tirnboschi. — A. 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,  Don  Pe- 
dro, a  celebrated  Spanish  dramatic  writer,  who 
flourished  about  1640,  bore  arms  in  his  youth, 
and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
James.  He  then  entered  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state,  and  was  a  priest  and  canon  of  Toledo. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  theatre,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  copious  and  esteemed  writers 
for  the  stage  in  Spain,  and  has  been  reckoned 
second  or  equal  to  Lopes  de  Vega.  His  fer- 
tility, however,  and  the  taste  of  his  age  and 
country,  have  rendered  him  very  incorrect  as 
to  ilie  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  drama,  as 
well  as  very  unequal  in  his  style  and  compo- 
sition. His  characters  are  strained  and  un- 
natural, his  diction  inflated,"^  and  often  coarse. 
His  principal  excellence  -lay  in  the  contrivance 
of  plots,  which  arc  full  of  business,  and 
abound  in  intricacies  happily  resolved  in  the 
catastrophe.  On  the  whole,  his  genius  was 
well  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  but 
was  not  likely  to  command  applause  where  the 
spirit  of  just  criticism  had  introduced  more 
correct  and  natural  principles  of  writing.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  were  collected  and 
publishetl  at  Madrid,  in  9  vols.  4tp.  1689  ;  the 
tlnce  first,  containing  his  comedies;  and  the 
six  last,  a  great  number  of  dramatic  pieces  on 
religious  subjects,  like  the  old  Mysteries,  under 
the  title  of  "  Autos  Sacramentales."  He  left 
behind  him  several  unprinted  comedies  ;  and 
also  wrote  in  prose  a  history  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Almudena."  Calderon  had  little  general  know- 
ledge, and  his  plays  abound  in  historical  blun- 
ders.    BiiUUt,    Monri.  Naiv.  DL:'.  Hist. — A. 
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CALDERWOOD,  David,  a  distinguished 
divine  of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland, 
was   descended   from   a    good   family    of   that 
country,    and   early   destined  to    the  ministry. 
After  acquiring,  in  tlie  course  of  his  education, 
a  high  character  for  professional  learning,  he 
was  settled,  about  1604,  at  Crelling  near  Jed- 
burgh.    He  was  ardently  zealous  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scotch  church  on  the  presby- 
terian  model  as  it  then  stood  ;  and  when,  m 
consequence  of  the  project  of  king  James  VI. 
to  introduce  episcopacy,  the  bishop  of  Orkney 
made  a  visitation  of  the  presbyteries    of  the 
Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  as  a  preliminary  towards 
assuming  episcopal  powers,  Calderwood  declin- 
ed his  jurisdiction  by  a  paper  given  under  his 
hand.     This  was  the  beginning  of  a  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  the  king  and  episcopal  party, 
from  which  he  never  swerved.     A  protestation 
of  some  ministers  in   16 17,  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  caused  him  to  be  summoned  before 
the  high  commission  court  sitting  at  St.  An- 
drew's, on  the  charge  of  mutinous  and  sedi- 
tious behaviour.     The  king,  then  in  Scotland, 
thought  fit  to  be  present  and  examine  him  in 
person,    when    Calderwood    defended    himself 
with  such  spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  con- 
stantly refusing  to   acknowledge  that  he    had 
been  guilty  of  any  crime,  that  he  was  first  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  then  sentenced  to  tran- 
sport  himself  out    of   the    king's  dominions. 
Accordingly  he  retired  to   Holland,  where,  in 
1623,    he    published    a    famous    controversial 
•work  in  Latin,  entitled,  "  AltareDamascenum: 
seu  Ecclesia;  Anglicanx  Polltla,  Ecclesis  Sco- 
ticse  obtrusa,  a   Formalista  quodam  delliieata, 
iliustrata  &  examinata."    This  is  a  close  and  ri- 
gorous examination  of  the  polity  of  the  English 
church,  under  various  heads,  in  which  the  ori- 
gin and   authority  of  episcopacy,  and   all  the 
other  points  of  dlfFcrence  between  tint  and  the 
presbyterian    churches,    are   discussed.      King 
James,  though  much  provoked  with  this  work, 
is  said  to  have  admired  its  learning  and  acute- 
ness  ;  and  many  of  the  nonconformist  writers 
have  greatly  extolled  it,  and  made  use  of  its 
arguments.     Soon  after  its  publication,  Calder- 
wood returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived  pri- 
vately several  years.     He  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in   making  collections  of  all 
the  memorials  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  that  kingdom  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  to  his  own  times.  These  he 
digested  and  methodised  with  great  care,  and 
the  whole  are  now  extant  In  MS.  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  six  folio 
volumes.     An  extract  of  them  only  has  been 


published,  under  the  title  of  "  The  True  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  printed  in 
1618,  which  comes  down  to  the  death  of  king 
James.  Neither  the  style  nor  the  spirit  of  this 
work  renders  its  perusal  agreeable ;  and  from  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  times,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  party  must  give  a  strong  tinge 
to  its  representations ;  yet  it  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  source  of  much  autlientic  infor- 
mation. How  much  longer  the  author  survived 
is  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  mini- 
ster of  Pencalthland  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638. 
Biogr.  Britun. —  A. 

CALEB,  son  of  Jephunneh,  is  a  person  of 
note  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appointed  by  Moses  to 
explore  the  land  of  Canaan.  When  the  rest  on 
their  return  gave  such  a  report  as  greatly  dis- 
heartened the  people  of  Israel,  Caleb  and  Jo- 
shua alone,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  ventured 
to  assure  them  of  success  in  their  invasion.  On 
this  account  it  was  predicted  by  Moses  that 
they  alone,  of  all  the  people  who  came  out  of 
Egypt,  should  live  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Caleb  at  that  time  was  forty  years  old.  When 
Joshua,  forty-five  years  after,  conquered  the 
country,  Caleb  requested  for  his  share  the 
mountains  and  city  of  Hebron,  which  were  grant- 
ed him.  This  district  was  then  possessed  by 
three  chiefs,  the  sons  of  Anak.  Caleb,  finding 
it  difficult  to  expel  them  from  the  town  of  De- 
bir,  promised  his  daughter  Achsah  to  wife  to 
him  who  sliould  take  it.  This  was  effected  by 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger 
brother,  who  accordingly  married  Achsah.  Ca- 
leb tlien  i6ettled  at  Hebron,  and  lived  in  peace 
to  his  1 1 4th  year.  Numbers  xiii.  and  xiv. 
Judges  i.   isfc.—A. 

CALED,  or  Khaled,  ebn  al  Walid,  one 
of  the  most  valiant,  most  successful,  and  most 
ferocious  of  Mahomet's  captains,  was  one  of 
the  Koreish,  and  began,  like  many  of  the  tribe, 
with  opposing  by  arms  the  prophet's  pretended 
mission.  He  even  commanded  one  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Ohod,  in  which  he  principally  contri- 
buted to  the  defeat  of  tlie  Moslems.  He,  how- 
ever, like  the  rest,  caught  at  length  the  enthu- 
siasm of  conversion  ;  and  he  proved  such  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  new  cause,  that  Maho- 
met honoured  him  with  the  title  of  one  of  the 
swords  of  God.  This  was  conferred  upon  him 
after  the  battle  of  Muta  in  Syria,  fought  A.D. 
630  against  tlie  Greeks,  where  Caled,  after  the 
slaughter  of  three  successive  commanders  of 
the  Moslems,  took  the  standard  Into  his  own 
hands,  and  by  Ills  intrepid  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
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■gained  a  victory  over  greatly  superior  numbers, 
lieing  afterwards  sent  by  Mahomet  to  propa- 
gate his  religion  among  tlie  circumjacent  tribes, 
he  took  an  inhuman  yengeance  on  the  Jadhi- 
mites,  wlio  had  assassinated  his  uncle,  for 
which  cruelty  lie  received  a  severe  rebuke  from 
tlie  prophet.  When,  upon  the  accession  of 
Abubekcr,  several  Arabian  tribes  broke  out  in- 
to a  dangerous  revolt,  Caled  was  sent  with  a 
small  army  against  them,  and  gave  them  an  en- 
tire defeat.  A  much  more  important  service 
was  the  victory  he  obtained  over  the  impostor 
JVloseilama,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle,  along 
with  a  great  number  of  his  followers  ;  and  the 
remainder  being  compelled  to  embrace  Maho- 
pietism,  the  whole  sect  was  extinguished  at  a 
blow.  The  caliph  soon  after  sent  Caled,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  Irak,  the 
ancient  province  of  Babylon.  In  this  expedition 
he  had  great  success,  gaining  possession,  after 
several  victories,  of  many  strong  places,  com- 
pelling the  people  of  the  country  to  pay  tribute, 
and  at  length,  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Hira  near  tlic  Euphrates,  putting  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  which  took  its  name  from  that  capital. 
His  progress  was  stopt  by  a  summons  into  Sy- 
ria, where  the  Moslems,  under  the  command 
of  Abu  Obeidah,  had  met  with  several  checks 
from  the  Greeks.  Caled  was  appointed  to  su- 
persede that  general  -,  and,  by  the  spirit  which 
his  daring  courage  infused  into  the  troops,  he 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  saved  the 
detachment  that  had  been  sent  to  besiege  Bo- 
stra  from  the  utter  destruction  with  which  they 
were  threatened  ;  invested  the  place,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  treachery,  took  it.  On  this  occasion 
he  showed  himself  unLisunlly  merciful,  in  stop- 
ping the  carnage  after  tlie  inhabitants  had  beg- 
ged f  or  quarter.  The  iViusulman  army  next 
marched  to  the  rich  city  of  Damascus.  On  its 
arrivai,  various  skirmishes  took  place  under  the 
walls,  and  Caled,  with  his  own  hand,  vanquish- 
ed and  made  captives  of  two  of  tlie  Christian 
commanders,  whom,  on  their  refusal  to  em- 
brace islamism,  he  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 
'Ihe  news  of  the  approach  of  an  army  sent  by 
tlie  emperor  Heraclius  to  the  succour  of  Da- 
mascus, caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
siege  ;  and  in  the  retreat  of  the  Moslems,  their 
rear-guard,  commanded  by  Abu  Obeidah,  con- 
trary to  the  desire  of  Caled,  who  would  have 
taken  that  post  himsclf,surt"ered considerable  loss. 
Caled,  however,  at  length  repulsed  the  assailants 
with  great  slaughter.  It  was  now  the  object  of 
Caled  to  assemble  an  army  sufTieiently  power- 
tul  to  resist  the  very  numerous  one  of  the  em- 
peror, for  which  purpose  he  sent  a  pressing 
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summons  for  all  the  Moslems  witlrin  reach  to 
meet  him  at  Aiznadin.  At  this  place,  in  the 
year  633,  a  battle  was  fought,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  engagements,  which  ended  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  Werdan,  the  general  of 
Heraclius,  who  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.  The  moslem  army  tlien  returned  before 
Damascus,  and  deeds  of  valour  were  done  by 
both  parties,  which  recat  to  mind  the  purest 
ages  of  heroism.  But,  after  a  close  siege  of  se- 
venty days,  Damascus  was  reduced  to  extre- 
mity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  looking  for  protec- 
tion from  the  fury  of  Caled  in  the  mild  and  ge- 
nerous character  of  Abu  Obeidah,  sent  a  depu- 
tation by  night  to  that  chief,  who  agreed  to 
receive  their  surrender  on  moderate  terms.  At 
the  moment,  however,  when  the  treaty  was 
putting  into  execution  on  his  quarter,  Caled 
burst  in  from  the  opposite  side,  and  began  to 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  came  in  his  way.  In 
the  midst  of  the  city  he  met  with  Abu  Obeidah, 
who  was  making  a  peaceable  entrance,  and  giv- 
ing protection  to  all  the  people  who  crowded 
round  him.  A  warm  contest  now  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs,  one  insisting  on  the  right 
of  the  sword,  the  other  pleading  the  sacredness 
of  a  capitulation.  Caled,  who,  witli  some  rea- 
son, asserted  his  superior  claim  to  the  decision 
as  commander  in  chief,  was  at  length  constrain- 
ed to  give  way  to  the  voice  of  mercy  and  true 
policy,  and  tlie  sword  was  sheathed,  on  the 
condition  of  admitting  to  tribute  and  toleration 
of  religion  those  of  the  Damascenes  who  chose 
to  remain  in  the  city.  A  considerable  body, 
however,  under  the  guidance  of  the  brave  Tho- 
mas, left  Damascus  to  seek  a  new  residence 
among  people  of  their  own  faith.  They  were 
allowed  to  take  with  them  their  most  valuable 
moveables,  and  arms  for  their  defence  ;  but 
Caled  would  grant  them  no  more  than  a  three 
days'  truce,  after  which  it  should  be  lawful  to 
pursue  and  treat  them  as  enemies.  Unsated 
with  blood  and  vengeance,  and  further  urged 
by  the  entreaties  of  Jonas,  a  noble  Damascene, 
whose  betrothed  spouse  had  accon-pinicd  the 
fugitives,  Caled,  at  the  head  of  4000  horse,  in 
the  disguise  of  christian  Arabs,  followed  their 
track.  He  pursued  them  across  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  regardless  of  hardships  and  fa- 
tigue, to  the  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea,  150 
miles  within  the  Roman  territory,  and  there 
overtaking  them,  he  made  so  furious  an  attack 
on  the  encumbered  and  dislieavtened  troop, 
that  not  a  single  Chri-Ntian  escaped  death  or  cap- 
tivity, and  all  their  rich  spoil  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  This  bloodv  tragedy,  .so 
characteristic  of  the  temper  of  taled  and  hi-s 
3  ' 
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Saracens,  and  rendered  peculiarly  interestinc; 
by  private  circumstances  of  the  pathetic  and 
romantic  cast,  has  aflordcd  a  very  striking  sub- 
ject both  to  history  and  poetry. 

During  these  transactions,  Omar  had   suc- 
ceeded Abubeker  in  the  califate.    He  had  never 
loved  Caltd ;  and  now,  tliinking  his  fierce  and 
bloody  disposition  ill    calculated    to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  new  subjects,  he  transferred  the 
chief  command   again   to  Abu  Obeidah.     The 
army  received  the  news   of  this   change  with 
great  dissatisfaction,  but  it  gave  Caled  the  op- 
portunity  of   displaying    a   greatness  of  mind 
which   renders  him  an  object  of  esteem,  not- 
withstanding   his    savage    ferocity.      He    first 
caused  Omar  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  caliph 
at  Damascus  ;  then,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, resigned  his  command,  declaring  his  rea- 
diness to  serve  the  musulman  cause  in  any  post 
which  it  should  please  the  liead  of  the  religion 
to  assign  him.    Soon  afterwards  his  activity  and 
enterprise  were  of  the  greatest  service  in  disen- 
gaging a  party  of  the  Moslems  who  had  incau- 
tiously marched  to  plunder  a  famous  monastery, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  much  superior  force. 
Caled  himself,  in  a  similar  danger  on  a  recon- 
noitring   party,    was   relieved    from   imminent 
hazard  by  a  detachment  sent  by  Abu  Obeidah. 
He  continued  to  serve  under  that  chief,  in  Sy- 
ria and  RlLsopotamia,  employed  by  him  on  all 
occasions   of  danger  and  difliculty,  and  always 
distinguisliing    himself.     The   greatest  of    his 
subsequent    actions    was    the    victory   of  Yer- 
muck,  in  which  battle  Abu  Obeidah,  modestly 
giving  way,  when  so  much  was  at  stake,  to  the 
superior  military  talents  of  Caled,  restoi'ed  him 
the   chief  conniiand.     This  combat  proved  ex- 
tremely obstinate  and  bloody,  but  its  final  suc- 
cess on  the  side  of  the  Saracens  was  such,  tiiat 
the  Greek  army  no  longer  durst  appear  in  the 
field  against  them,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  speedy  result.    He  afterwards  took 
Aleppo,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  beyond 
the   Euphrates.      died    survived    about    three 
years  the  pestilence  of  639,  which  proved  fatal 
to  so  many  musulman  chiefs ;  but  of  the  place 
and  manner  of  his  deatli  there  is  no  certain  ac- 
count.    His  tomb  is  shewn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Emesa.     The  valour  of  tliis  champion 
was  supported  by  fanaticism,  for  as  long  as  he 
wore  a  cap  that  had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet, 
he  deemed  himself  invulnerable.  AM.  Univcrs. 
Hist.   Marign\  Hist,  des  Arahes.   Gibbon. — A. 

CALENDARIO,  Philip,  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor,  flourished  at  Venice  in 
the  time  of  Martin  Faletri,  doge  of  that  re- 
public in  1354.    He  constructed  those  beauti- 


ful porticos  supported  by  marble  columns 
which  surround  tlie  place  of  St.  Mark,  above 
which  are  seen  superb  buildings  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  and  rich  paintings  These  works 
were  universally  admired,  and  established  his 
reputation  and  fortune.   Moreri. — W.  N. 

CALENZIO  (Calentius),  EUsio,  a  modern 
Latin  poet,  was  born  in  Apulia  in  the  15th 
century.  He  was  tutor  to  prince  Frederic,  son 
of  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  and  endea- 
voured to  inspire  him  with  those  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  justice  which  he  himself  possess- 
ed. He  was  an  enemy  to  capital  punishments, 
and  proposed  various  substitutes  for  them  in 
different  cases.  He  was  much  addicted  to  agri- 
culture, and  practised  it  with  skill.  Being  a 
spectator  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Charles  the 
Bold  against  the  Swiss,  he  was  urged  to  write 
the  history  of  it,  which  he  declined,  observing 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  ill  of  princes,  and 
that  an  honest  man  ought  not  to  publish  false- 
hoods. He  married  very  young,  and  bore  great 
affection  to  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  His  circumstances  were  narrow,  but 
he  maintained  a  friendship  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  as  Pontano, 
Altilio,  and  Sannazaro,  and  was  a  member 
with  them  of  the  famous  Neapolitan  academy. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  about  1500.  The  works  of  Calenzio 
consist  of  elegies,  epigrams,  satires,  &c.  and 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  translat- 
ed, or  rather  imitated,  from  Homer.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  letters  in  prose,  mostly  ad- 
dressed toHiaracus,  by  whom  he  means  prince 
Frederic.  There  have  been  three  editions  of 
his  works,  one  at  Rome  in  1503,  and  one  at 
Basil  in  1554-  He  was  an  elegant  writer  both  in 
prose  and  verse.   Aloren.      Tiraboscki. — A. 

CALEPINO,  or  DA  Calepio,  Ambrose,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  descended  from  the 
noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Calepio,  was 
born  at  Bergamo  about  1435-  He  entered  into 
the  convent  of  Augustins  at  Bergamo,  and 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. The  "  Vocabulary  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,"  which  he  published,  though  not  the 
earliest  work  of  the  kind,  became  so  famous, 
that  books  of  a  similar  nature  were  long  fami- 
liarly termed  Calepines.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1503,  but 
Tiraboschi  concludes  from  its  dedication  that 
two  others  had  preceded.  By  many  successive 
additions  and  improvements,  this  work  has  be- 
come a  polyglott  dictionary,  of  which  the  best 
editions  are  that  of  Chifflet  at  Lyons,  in  1681, 
2  vols,  folio,  and  one  later  by  Facciolati  of  Pa- 
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dua.  The  original  of  Calepino,  though  con- 
taining many  errors  and  imperfections,  proves 
the  great  industry  and  erudition  of  the  author, 
to  whom  Hterature  may  be  consiilered  as  under 
large  oWigations.  He  became  bhnd  before  his 
death,  whiclj  happened  in  151 1.  Monri.  Ti- 
rnl'oschi.  Noiit<.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CALIGULA.  Caius  C.'f.sar,  surnamcd  di 
rig!//n,  fourth  of  the  Roman  emperors,  \v:as  the 
son  of  Gennanicus  Cxsar  and  Agrippina,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  765,  of  Christ 
12.  When  a  child,  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  tlie  camp,  where  he  obtained  from 
the  troops  the  familiar  appelhition  of  Caliguhi, 
from  the  miUtary  shoe  (caligaj,  which  lie  wore 
as  part  of  a  dress  conformable  to  that  of  the 
common  soldiers.  The  disasters  of  his  family 
early  nourished  in  him  a  spirit  of  dissimulation  ; 
and,  when  his  mother  and  both  his  brothers 
were  condemned,  he  was  able  so  well  to  con- 
ceal his  feelings,  that  all  the  arts  of  those  who 
■watched  his  conduct  were  not  able  to  draw  from 
him  a  single  expression  of  grief  or  resentment. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  invited  by  his 
grandfather  by  adoption,  Tiberius,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  retreat  of  Caprea,  where,  by 
studying  every  wish  of  the  aged  emperor,  and 
forming  himself  entirely  upon  his  model  in 
language,  manner,  and  dress,  he  conciliated 
his  favour.  By  way  of  a  balance  to  the  power 
of  Scjanus,  who  had  now  incurred  suspicion, 
Tiberius  resolved  to  advance  his  obsequious 
grandson  ;  and  he  created  Caius  augur  in  the 
room  of  his  brother  Drusus,  honoured  him 
with  the  pontificate  of  the  deified  Augustus,  and 
hinted  his  intention  of  appointing  him  successor 
to  the  empire.  The  people  rejoiced  in  this  ele- 
vation of  one  of  the  favourite  race  of  Ger- 
manicus ;  but  Tiberius  is  said  well  to  have  un- 
derstood the  savage  nature  of  the  youth,  and 
sometimes  to  have  represented  him  as  a  serpent 
bred  for  the  destruction  of  all  who  cherished 
him  ;  a  Phaethon  to  lay  the  world  in  ashes. 

He  was  first  married  to  Claudia  daughter  of 
Marcus  Silanus,  a  senator  of  great  distinction  ; 
but  he  had  already  plunged  into  the  lowest  de- 
bauchery, and  had  even,  while  yet  a  boy,  been 
detected  by  his  grandmother  Antonia,  in  scan- 
dalous familiarities  with  his  own  sister  Dru- 
silla.  Claudia  died  in  childbed  before  Caligula 
came  to  the  empire,  and  this  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  intriguing  with  the  wife  of  Macro 
tlie  pretorian  prefect,  by  whose  means  he  se- 
cured the  powerful  aid  of  that  officer  in  the 
succession.  The  real  intentions  of  Tiberius 
with  respect  to  a  successor  are  not  certainly 
known.   He  seems  latterly  to  have  hated  Caius, 


whilst  he  did  not  know  to  whom  else  he  could 
effectually  bequeath  the  empire.  He  is  said  by 
will  to  have  joined  witli  Caius  his  other  grand- 
son Tiberius  Gemellus,  as  co-heir.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Macro,  however,  no  sooner  was  the 
breath  out  of  the  bmly  of  the  old  emperor, 
than  Caius  was  proclaimed  by  the  pretorian  sol- 
diers, and  the  nomination  was  without  hesita 
tion  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  cancelled 
the  will  of  Tiberius.  This  event  took  pjace  in 
the  year  of  Christ  37. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  engage  in  the 
disgusting  task  of  particularising  the  transac- 
tions of  a  reign  of  ab,-olute  insanity.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  sketch  some  of  those  circumstances 
which  most  strongly  characterise  the  monster  to 
whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  was  com- 
mitted. His  commencements  were  of  that 
specious  kind  which  have  often  ushered  in  a 
bad  reign.  He  addressed  the  senate  in  terms  of 
great  respect  and  moderation,  set  at  liberty  all 
the  state-prisoners,  displayed  a  pious  and  affec- 
tionate regard  to  the  memory  of  liis  dead  rela- 
tions, and  treated  liis  livhig  ones  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  He  tlien  profusely  exhibited 
his  generosity  (as  it  was  called)  in  largesses  to 
the  people,  and  public  spectacles  conducted 
with  the  utmost  splendor  and  magnificence. 
He  even  affected  a  regard  for  liberty,  in  restor- 
ing to  the  people  the  right  of  election  to  certain 
offices  of  which  Tiberius  had  deprived  them  •, 
and  in  suffering  the  works  of  several  patriotic 
writers  to  be  freely  circulated  ;  and,  through  a 
pretended  zeal  for  morals,  he  banished  all  the 
ministers  of  the  infamous  debaucheries  of  his 
predecessor.  During  this  course  of  popular 
conduct  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  might  have 
enjoyed  a  generous  satisfaction  at  the  extreme 
concern  displayed  by  all  ranks  of  his  subjects 
on  the  occasion.  But  on  his  recovery,  whether 
tired  of  acting  a  part,  or  Really  injured  in  his 
mind  by  the  effects  of  the  disease,  he  appeared 
quite  an  altered  man ;  and  thenceforth  all  his 
actions  were  those  of  the  most  depraved  and 
detcst.ible  of  human  beings.  He  began  his 
course  of  cruelty  by  the  dcatli  of  the  young  and 
innocent  Tiberius  Gemellus,  who  was  follow- 
ed by  his  father-in-law,  Sil.inus,  and  his  bene- 
factors Macro  and  his  wife.  Many  senators 
and  persons  of  distinction  accompanied  these 
victims  to  his  political  jealousy,  and  many  more 
lives  continually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  mere- 
wantonness  of  sport,  and  his  innate  love  of 
cruelty.  His  love  for  his  sisters  soon  put  on 
the  appearance  of  an  incestuous  passion,  which 
he  particularly  displayed  for  Drusilla,  Mlioni 
he  actually  married,  and  on  wliose  death  he 
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abnnJoncd  himself  to  all  tlie  phrer.zy  of  grief. 
His  next  madness  was  to  claim  divine  lionours, 
to  in!-titutc  priests  and  build  temples  for  the 
worship  of  his  own  divinity,  and  to  hurl  de- 
fiance against  Jupiter,  'llie  honours  he  paid 
to  his  horse  Incitatus  may  be  regarded  as  a  si- 
milar instance  of  insanity.  For  this  favourite 
he  erected  a  palace,  assigned  domestics  and  a 
public  tabic,  constructed  a  marble  stable  and 
ivory  rack,  gave  him  gilt  barley,  and  wine  out 
of  a  golden  cup  ;  he  even  swore  by  his  health 
and  fortune  ;  and  is  said  to  Iravc  designed  hhn 
for  consul.  He  married  and  soon  repudiated 
several  wives,  and  at  hist  remained  permanently 
attached  to  Cresonia,  who,  though  neither  young 
nor  handsome,  and  the  mother  of  three  child- 
ren by  another  husbaml,  had  the  art  to  fix  him 
by  corresponding  dissoluteness  of  manners.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  instances 
mentioned  by  historians  of  his  extravagances  of 
every  kind,  always  tinctured  by  savage  ferocity 
or  shameless  debauchery.  But  abominable  as 
his  character  was,  the  excuse  of  real  insanity 
renders  him  less  an  object  of  detestation  than 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  whose  base  adu- 
lation and  servile  submission  kept  pacp  with  the 
enormities  of  tlicir  master.  Yet  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing 
dignified  or  honoured  among  them,  and  even 
his  hatred  of  all  human  kind.  He  lamented 
that  his  reign  was  not  distinguished  by  any  of 
those  public  calamities  whicli  had  happened 
under  his  predecessors  ;  and  he  openly  uttered 
that  most  execrable  wish,  "  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  a  single  neck,  which  he  might 
V'ut  off  at  a  blow." 

With  respect  to  the  public  events  of  this 
reign,  they  well  corresponded  with  the  tenor 
of  the  private  ones.  In  imitation  of  the  folly 
of  another  despot,  Xerxes,  he  caused  at  an  im- 
mense expence  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built 
across  the  neck  of  tlie  bay  from  Baise  to  Puteoli. 
it  was  covered  with  earth  and  masonry,  and 
decorated  with  battlements  and  edifices ;  and 
after  the  emperor  had  twice  triumphantly  cross- 
ed it  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  given  do- 
natives and  feasts  on  the  great  occasion,  the 
whole  structure  was  demolished,  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  burthen  of  its  ridiculous  cost. 
Taking  a  fancy  to  renown  of  a  more  substantial 
kind,  he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Gaul 
and  Germany ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  assem- 
bled a  vast  army,  and  advancing  with  it  to  the 
Rhine,  crossed  that  river,  and  marched  a  few 
miles  into  the  German  territory.  Without 
having  seen  a  single  enemy,  he  turned  back  ; 
vud  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  attendants, 


while  he  was  parsing  a  defile  in  some  disorder, 
that  there  would  be  real  danger  should  the 
Germans  now  appear,  Caligula  in  a  sudden 
fright  hurried  back  to  the  bridge,  nor  thought 
himself  safe  till,  by  being  handed  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  which  covered  it,  he  had  reach- 
ed the  other  side.  He  afterwards  caused  some 
of  his  own  troops  to  sound  a  false  alarm;  when, 
with  tlie  air  of  a  hero,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  pretorians,  he  sallied  forth,  scoured 
the  forest  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  then 
employed  his  men  in  cutting  down  trees  tO' 
erect  trophies  for  his  signal  victory.  Thus  the 
coward  and  braggart  further  contributed  tc»- 
form  this  monstrous  composition  of  vices.  On 
his  return  he  oppressed  the  province  of  Gaul 
with  enormous  exactions  and  confiscations,  in 
order  to  fill  his  exhausted  treasury.  Before  he 
left  that  country  he  acted  a  still  more  ridicu- 
lous farce  in  a  pretended  expedition  against 
Britain.  He  caused  his  whole  army  to  march 
to  the  coast  opposite  the  islandj  and  himself 
embarking  in  a  magnificent  galley,  advanced  to 
a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  Then  suddenly 
returning,  he  commanded  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  the  military  engines  to  be  placed  in  or- 
der, and  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given  ;  after 
which  the  astonished  soldiers  were  directed  to 
fill  their  helmets  with  cockle-shells  ;  and  the 
whole  ended  in  a  trifling  donative  to  the  victo- 
rious troops.  This  folly  was  succeeded  by  a 
very  serious  design  of  cruelty,  which  was  that 
of  massacring,  or  at  least  decimating,  all  the  le- 
gions of  the  German  army  which  had  mutinied, 
in  his  infancy,  against  his  father  Germanicus-. 
This  he  would  have  executed  by  the  aid  of  his 
cavalry,  had  not  the  legionaries,  suspecting  liis 
intentions,  taken  up  their  arms  ;  upon  which 
he  fled  hastily  to  Rome,  where  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  passive  senate.  Tlie  disco- 
very of  a  plot  against  him  headed  by  Lentulus 
Getulicus  and  M.  Lepidus,  had  further  exaspe- 
rated his  ferocity.  Many  persons  suffered  death 
for  it;  and  the  emperor's  sisters  incurring  his 
suspicion,  were  banished  and  stript  of  their 
property.  He  even  seems  at  length  to  have  re- 
solved upon  the  death  of  the  whole  senate  and 
principal  knights;  when  prl\ate  resentment 
caused  the  termination  of  that  intolerable  ty- 
ranny, which  ought  rather  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  public  and  general  consent.  Cassius- 
Chserea,  tribune  of  a  pretorian  cohort,  a  man 
of  distinguished  courage,  but  unfortunate  in  a 
very  efleminate  tone  of  voice,  had  by  Caligula 
been  made  a  subject  of  his  indecent  jests,  and 
exposed  to  the  laughter  of  his  comrades.  This 
personal  injury,  joined  to  his  sense  of  the  public 
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disgrace  snd  calamity  from  such  a  reign,  made 
him  resolve  to  dispatch  the  monster,  and  aim 
at  the  restoration  of  a  free  government.  He 
joined  his  councils  to  those  of  some  men  of  su- 
ptiior  rank,  wlio  had  suftlrcd  insults  and  in- 
juries from  the  emperor ;  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  of  which  Chwrea  was  to  be  the  lead- 
ing actor.  With  the  greatest  intrepidity  he  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution,  notwithstanding  several 
hazards  and  disappointments;  and  the  games  an- 
nually exhibited  in  January  to  tlie  honour  of  Au- 
gustus were  chosen  for  the  occasion.  While  tlie 
emperor  was  passing  from  the  theatre  to  the  pa- 
lace, in  a  gallery  leading  to  the  baths,  Chterea 
gave  him  a  wound  in  the  neck.  The  other 
conspirators  then  rushed  on,  and  dispatched 
him  with  redoubled  blows,  none  defending 
him.  His  mangled  body  remained  neglected 
on  the  spot,  till  night,  when  either  his  wife, 
or  his  friend  king  Agrippa,  caused  it,  half 
burnt,  to  be  committed  to  the  earth.  Ch?crea 
that  night  sent  an  officer  to  finisji  the  race  of 
the  tyrant,  by  putting  to  death  his  wife  Cseso- 
nia,  and  his  infant  daughter,  who  already  was 
said  to  imitate  her  father  in  his  ferocity.  The 
univers&l  hatred  against  the  tyrant  broke  out 
immediately  on  his  death.  His  statues  were 
pulled  down,  his  acts  abrogated,  ami  his  me- 
mory as  much  as  possible  extinguished. 

Caligula  perished  A.D.  41,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  three 
years  and  ten  months.  Every  thing  about  him, 
his  form,  countenance,  gestures,  and  manners, 
announced  somewhat  shocking  and  portentous. 
He  was  not  without  education  or  iratural  parts  ; 
and  applied  with  some  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
eloquence  ;  but  his  chief  attention  was  directed 
to  the  arts  less  worthy  his  station,  of  music, 
dancing,  gladiatorian  exercises,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  public  spectacles.  In  every  thing 
he  was  capricious  and  mutable  to  a  degree 
closely  bordering  on  madness  ;  and  was  con- 
stant only  in  preserving  some  form  of  vice  and 
extravagance.  He  seems,  as  Seneca  observes, 
to  have  been  brought  forth  by  nature  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  how  much  mischief 
could  be  effected  by  the  greatest  depravity,  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  power.  Suetonius.  Dio 
Cassiiis.      Unlvfrs.  Hist.      Crcvier. — A. 

CALIXTUS,  George,  a  lutheran  divine 
of  great  celebrity,  was  born  near  Sleswick  in 
Holstcin,  in  1586.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minister,  destined  him  to  the  same  profession, 
^nd  sent  him  to  study  at  Helmstadt,  Jena,  and 
most  of  the  other  protestant  schools  in  Ger- 
many.    He  travelled  also  with  INlalthias  Over- 


beck,  a  rich  Lutheran  settled  in  Holland,  who 
assisted  him  with  his  purse.     On  his  return  to 
Germany,   he  was  made  professor  of  theology 
at    Helmstadt    in    16 14,    where  he  continued, 
notwithstanding  invitations  to  other  places,  till 
his    death    in    1656.      Calixtus    was   the    first 
among    the    Lutherans  who  reduced  theology 
into    a    regular   system,    and    gave    it    a   truly 
scientific  and  philosophical  form.     Deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  school, 
he  arranged  the  substance   of  Christianity  ac- 
cording to  the   method  and  principles  of  the 
Stagyrite.     He  was  also  the  first  who  separated 
the  objects  of  faith  from  the  duties  of  morality, 
and  exhibited  the  latter  under  the  form   of  a 
separate  science.     On  account  of  these  innova- 
tions he  met  witli  much  censure  and  opposition  ; 
and,  as  if  it  were  his  fate  to  live  in  dispute,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  another  controversy  which 
greatly   divided   the  lutheran  church.     Paying 
little  regard  to  the  personal  authority  of  Luther, 
he    was    extremely    desirous    of  reuniting    the 
several  bodies  of  Christians,  and  comprehending 
the  Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  churches 
in   one    system   of  religion.     The   two   great 
principles  which  he  laid  down  as  the  foundation 
of  tliis  work  were,   i.  "  That  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  preserved  pure 
and   entire   in   all  the  three  communions,  and 
were  contained  in  the  apostle's  creed  :  2.  That 
the  tenets  which  had  been  constantly  received 
by   the   ancient  doctors   during   the    five  first 
centuries,   were  to  be  considered  as  of  equal 
truth  and  authority  with  the  express  declarations 
of  scripture."     This  system  was  called  Syncre- 
tism ;  and  the  Syncretiits  and  their  opponents 
formed   two   hostile    parties    in    the    lutheran 
church,  which  subsisted  long  after  the  death  of 
Calixtus.     Though  this  divine  may  seem,  like 
bisliop  Bull,  to  have  given  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Romish  church,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
attacked  its  tyranny  and  corruptions  with  more 
vigour.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  his  plan  of 
comprehension,  like  those  of  several  other  emi- 
nent   and    well-intentioned    men,   could  never 
take  place.     Calixtus  was  the  author  of  a  great 
many  works,  which  it  is  not  necessary  at  this 
time  to  enumerate.     Aloreri.     Mosheim. — A. 

CALLICRATIDAS,  a  Spartan  general, 
succeeded  Lysander  in  the  command  *of  the 
fleet  in  Lesser  Asia.  He  was  a  man  not  only  of 
great  military  talents,  but  of  honour  and  inte- 
grity. Lysandcv,  in  order  to  embarrass  him, 
sent  back  to  Cyrus,  the  ally  of  Sparta^  what 
money  of  his  he  had  in  his  hands ;  and  said 
with  a  sneer  to  his  sutccssor,  «•  Let  us  sec  now. 
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Call'icratidas,  how  you  will  support  your  army." 
This,  in  f.ict,  he  found  a  cliHKiilt  bu'^iiicss,  as 
he  was  unable  to  resort  to  those  means  of  raising 
supplies  which  Lysandcr  practised  without 
scruple.  At  lengtli,  his  chest  being  quite  ex- 
hausted, he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Cyrus  in  order  to  sohcit  some  pecuniary  aid. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  such  designed  neglect, 
that  after  observing  "  that  his  necessities  must 
not  induce  him  to  submit  to  any  thing  unwortliy 
of  his  country,"  he  set  sail  for  Lphesus.  Cyrus, 
en  reflection,  thought  proper  to  send  after  him 
some  money  for  payment  of  his  troops,  with  a 
present  for  himself.  Callieratidas  kept  the 
first,  but  returned  the  second,  with  tlie  memo- 
rable answer,  "  that  there  was  no  need  of  pri- 
vate friendship  between  Cyrus  and  him,  because 
as  long  as  the  king  should  observe  the  conditions 
of  his  treaty  with  the  Spartans,  he  should  hold 
himself  bound  by  it."  He  then  attacked  and 
defeated  Conon  the  Athenian  general,  plundered 
Alethymne,  and  blocked  up  Conon  in  iMitylenc. 
The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  for  his 
relief,  which  sailed  to  Arginusje,  opposite  to 
Lesbos.  Callieratidas,  being  told  by  his  sooth- 
sayer, tliat  if  he  fought,  the  fleet  would  be  pro- 
sperous, but  its  general  would  lose  his  life,  re- 
plied, "  Let  us  fight,  then  ;  Sparta  will  not  lose 
much  in  losing  me,  but  she  would  forfeit  her 
honour  should  I  retire  in  sight  of  the  enemy." 
An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Callieratidas  was  sunk  with  his  ship  ;  after 
which,  notwithstanding  the  soothsayer's  pre- 
diction, the  Spartans  were  defeated  with  great 
loss.  This  event  happened  B.C.  405.  U/iivers. 
Hist.— A. 

CALLIMACHUS,  the  son  of  Battus,  a 
native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  Quintilian  bore  the  palm  among 
the  elegiac  writers.  He  flourished  about  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  or  near  280  B.C.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hermocrates  the  grammarian,  and  was 
himself  a  good  critic  as  well  as  a  poet.  His 
poetical  compositions  were  chiefly  short  pieces, 
as  hymns,  elegies,  and  epigrams  ;  and  when 
censured  byhis  contemporaries  for  not  venturing 
a  longer  flight,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  by  the 
saying  which  has  become  proverbial,  "  A  great 
book  is  a  great  evil."  He  however  showed  his 
pov.-ers  by  two  works  of  greater  extent,  entitled 
"  Hecale"  an^l  "  Aitia."  Great  elegance  and 
polisli,  -  with  choice  of  expressions,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  poems  of  Callimachus 
which  have  reached  our  times  ;  wliich  is  sufli- 


ciently  conformable  to  the  idea  given  by  Ovid 
of  his  poetical  character,  in  these  lines  : 

Rattiades  toto  scDipcr  cantabitur  orlx?  ; 
Q^antvii  iiij^cnio  non  va!ct,  arte  vatct. 
The  strains  of  Battus*  son  shall  ne'er  depart ; 
It' not  in  genius,  he  excels  in  ait. 

Ingeiiitim  must  here  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
inventive  faculty,  or  goi'ius  properly  so  called. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  imitated 
by  Catullus  and  Propertius ;  and  the  Coma 
Berenices  of  the  former  is  a  translation  from 
Callimachus.  Of  the  various  editions  of  this 
writer  may  be  mentioned  those  of  mademoi- 
selle le  Fevre  (Dacier),  410.  Paris,  1675  -,  of 
Bentley,  8vo.  Low!.  1741  ;  of  Grxvius,  8vo. 
Utrecht,  1697  ;  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  L.  li^t.  1761  ; 
of  Loesner,  Bvo.  Lips.  1774.  Vossiiis  de  Poet. 
Gr^c.      Buillet.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. —  A. 

CALLIMACHUS  of  Corinth,  a  celebrated 
architect  and  sculptor,  flourished  about  the 
year  540  B.C.  He  acquired  the  name  of 
y.uKtCo-Tiy^  eg  iromhc\v\g  unable  to  please  him- 
self by  his  works.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
the  idea  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  from 
an  acanthus,  embracing  with  its  leaves  a  basket, 
covered  with  a  tile,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
tomb  of  a  young  girl.  He  made  a  golden 
lamp  for  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Atiiens, 
which  he  furnished  with  a  wick  of  asbestos, 
that  it  might  burn  without  wasting.  He  prac- 
tised painting  in  conjunction  with  his  other 
arts.     Felihien  Vies  des  jirchit.      Aloreri. — A. 

CALLISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  and  a 
disciple  and  kinsman  of  Aristotle.  Through 
the  influence  of  this  philosopher,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to 
the  east,  though  his  temper  and  principles  were 
but  ill  calculated  to  make  him  a  courtier. 
With  the  free  spirit  and  republican  sentiments 
of  a  Greek,  and  the  enlarged  mind  of  a  philoso- 
pher, he  had  no  small  share  of  vanity  and  self- 
consequence,  and  a  disposition  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  others.  On  several  occasions  he 
gave  offence  to  Alexander  by  unseasonable  re- 
flections ;  but  his  unpardonable  crime  was  the 
opposition  he  made  to  that  frantic  conqueror's 
assumption  of  divine  honours.  Justly  indignant 
at  the  base  servility  with  which  Anaxarchus 
and  the  other  sophists  flattered  their  master's 
impious  and  absurd  pretensions,  he  not  only 
abstained  from  paying  the  expected  adoration, 
but  made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  full  of  strong 
argument  and  liberal  sentiments.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  in  the  land  of  barbarians,  their  modes  of 
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thinking  nre  to  be  adopted,  I  beseech  you,  O 
Alexander,  to  recollect  Greece,  for  the  sake  of 
which,  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  all  this  ex- 
pedition has  been  undertaken  !  Consider  whe- 
ther, on  your  return,  you  will  compel  the  free 
Grecians  to  adore  you,  or,  exempting  them  from 
the  dishonour,  will  load  with  it  your  Mace- 
donians alone  ;  or  shall  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians pay  you  only  human  lionours,  while 
the  barbarians  worsliip  you  according  to  their 
barbarous  customs  ?"  (Arrian  Exped.  Alex.  lib. 
iv.)  This  remonstrance  could  not  be  forgotten. 
The  conspiracy  of  Hermolaus  gave  a  pretext 
for  involving  Callisthenes  in  a  treasonable  charge, 
though  it  appears  probable  that  there  was  no 
other  evidence  against  him  than  that  of  un- 
guarded language  respecting  tyranny.  He  was 
apprehended  with  the  rest  of  the  accused,  but, 
as  it  seems,  did  not  immediately  suffer  with 
them.  Historians  differ  greatly  as  to  his  fate, 
but  most  agree  that  he  was  carried  about  with 
the  army  some  time  as  an  object  of  terror. 
Aristobulus  says  that  under  this  treatment  he 
died  of  a  disease ;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tor- 
tured and  crucified  ;  and  Justin  makes  a  very 
shocking  story  of  his  being  disfigured  and 
confined  in  an  iron  cage  with  a  dog  for  his 
companion,  till  Lyslmachus  fteed  him  from  his 
sufferings  by  giving  him  poison.  His  death, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the 
least  stains  upon  the  memory  of  Alexander. 
Callisthenes  wrote  "  A  History  of  the  Actions 
of  Alexander,"  which  is  quoted  by  several  of 
the  ancients,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
rather  the  work  of  an  orator,  than  of  a  judicious 
historian.  Polybius  charges  tlie  author  witli 
a  total  ignorance  of  tactics  in  his  description  of 
the  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander  ;  a 
fault  which  probably  may  be  traced  in  almost 
all  histories  written  by  men  of  letters.  Callis- 
thenes composed  many  other  historical  works, 
cited  by  the  ancients,  but  none  of  them  come 
down  to  modern  times.  The  most  considerable 
was  a  "  History  of  Greece,"  comprehending 
thirty  years  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  He 
also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Trojan  war." 
A  "  Periplus,"  "  Persies,"  "  Macedonics," 
"  Thracics,"  and  "  Metamorphoses,"  are  like- 
wise attributed  to  a  Caili<;thcnes,  but  whether 
tlie  same  or  not,  is  doubtful.  His  "  Apo- 
phthegms," are  also  mentioned  ;  among  which 
was  a  saying  formerly  famous  in  the  schools — 
"  That  human  life  is  governed  by  fortune,  not 
by  wisdom."  Jrnaii  Kxf^fd.  Plutarch  in  Alts, 
^lititiu  Ciirliui.  Justin,  Fosiius  Hiit.  Grac. — A. 


CALLIXTUS,  or  Callistus  I.  pope, 
succeeded  Zcphyrinus  in  219.  Of  his  life  and 
death  very  little  is  known  with  certainty,  the 
supposed  acts  of  his  martyrdom  being  evidently 
spurious.  He  is  asserted  to  have  built  a  church 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Rlaria  in  Transteverc. 
There  is  better  authority  for  his  having  enclosed 
a  large  piece  of  ground  on  tlie  Appian-way  for 
a  christian  ccemetery.  The  recorded  lenity  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  towards  the 
Christians  renders  very  improbable  the  story 
that  Callixtus  was  imprisoned,  cruelly  beaten, 
and  at  length  thrown  into  a  well;  though  the 
Roman  church  has  thought  fit  to  enrol  him 
among  the  martyrs.  He  governed  the  church 
five  years,  and  died  in  223.  Morai.  Boiuer. — A. 

CALLIXTUS  n.  pope,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  named  Guy  of  Burgmid)',  was  fifth  son  of 
William  IL  count  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
created  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  1083  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Gelasius  in  1 1 19  was  unanimously 
elected  pope  by  all  the  cardinals  except  those 
of  the  emperor's  party,  who  adhered  to  the 
antipopc  Bourdin.  Callixtus  remained  some 
time  in  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Rhcims, 
in  which  tlie  emperor,  who  could  not  be  brought 
to  an  agreement  concerning  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, was  solemnly  excommunicated.  Tlie 
pope  had  afterwards  an  inter\'icw  in  Normandy 
with  Henry  king  of  England,  between  whom 
and  Louis  king  of  France  he  laboured  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  but  without  success.  He  thea 
passed  over  into  Italy,  and  was  received  with 
great  acclamations  in  Rome,  whence  Bourdni 
had  withdrawn  to  Sutvi.  Callixtus,  obt.iining 
some  forces  from  the  Norman  princes  in  Apulia, 
besieged  his  rival  in  Sutri,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  Being  c.n-nestly 
desirous  of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  emperor,  he  sent  legates  into  Germany, 
who  concluded  a  peace  at  a  general  diet  lield  at 
Worms  in  1122.  By  the  conditions,  the  em- 
peror was  left  in  possession  of  his  right  of  re- 
ceiving an  oatli  of  allegiance  from  bishops  anC 
abbots  efect,  and  of  conferring  on  them  the 
regalia,  for  which  they  were  to  do  liim  homage  ; 
but  he  was  not  to  use  the  ceremony  of  investi- 
ture by  the  ring  and  crosier,  wiiich  was  looked 
upon  as  an  emblem  of  the  conveyance  of 
spiritual  authority.  The  moderation  displayed 
by  Callixtus  on  this  occasion  has  been  n)uch 
applauded  ;  and  the  articles  of  agreement  were 
approved  by  the  general  council  of  Latcraii, 
assembled  the  following  year.  This  po])e  died  in 
1 1 24,  after  a  pontilicatc  of  ucarly  six  years,  ajut 
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left  n  grcnt  cliar;'.ctcv  f^^T  poncvo,->ity,  lilieralily, 
and  strict  observance  of  the  cniipii*.  Thiity-six 
letters  of  his  arc  preserved,  and  other  works  in 
MS.  on  the  mirncles  of  saints,  &c.  are  attribut- 
ed to  him.     A/oreri.     Bciver.     Afoshc'im  —A. 

CALLIXTUS  III.  pope,  was  a  native  of 
Xativa  in  Spain,  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
named  Alphinso  Borg'ta.  He  was  secretary  to 
Alphonso  V.  king  of  Arr.igon,  and  success- 
fully employed  himself  in  extinguishing  tlje 
schism  of  tiie  antipope  Clement  VIII.  For  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Valencia. 
Alphonso  employed  liim  in  various  negotia- 
tions, and  pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1444,  raised 
him  to  the  cardinalate.     He  was  elected  pope 

in  1455,  '''  ^^'^  ^8^>  ''  '^  ^^''''  °^  seventy-six. 
He  immediately  exerted  Iiimself  in  attempts  to 
stop  the  progress  of  tlie  sultan  ^Mahomet  II., 
who  had  taken  Constantlnoplo,  and  tlireatened 
all  Christendom.  By  the  pope's  endeavours,  a 
small  fleet  was  fitted  out,  which  recovered  some 
islands  in  the  Archipelago  :  and  he  preached  a 
crusade,  which  aided  the  raising  of  an  army 
under  the  famous  Huniades.  A  victory  was 
obtained  by  it  at  Belgrade}  but,  for  want  of  due 
supplies,  no  important  consequences  ensued, 
and  the  Turkish  army  proceeded  in  its  con- 
quests. The  pope  himself,  indeed,  soon  came 
to  be  occupied  with  other  concerns.  He  quar- 
relled with  his  former  patron  king  Alphonso, 
and  refused  to  grant  to  liis  natural  son  Ferdi- 
nand the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
upon  which  the  pope  had  ambitious  designs  in 
favour  of  a  nephew  of  his  own,  whom  he  had 
•created  duke  of  Spoleto.  On  the  decease  of  Al- 
phonso, he  declared  openly  against  Ferdinand, 
and  would  have  kindled  a  civil  war  in  the  king- 
dom, had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death,  in 
1458,  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years  and 
four  months.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities,  well 
versed  in  business,  and  a  skilful  canonist  •,  and 
would  have  filled  the  chair  with  honour,  had  he 
not  fallen  into  the  common  fault  of  nepotism. 
Some  epistles  and  bulls  are  his  only  literary  re- 
mains.     Moreri.      Boivcr. — A. 

CALLOT,  James,  an  eminent  draughts- 
man and  engraver,  was  born  in  1593,  at 
Nancy  in  Lorraine,  where  his  father  was  herald 
at  arms  for  the  province.  He  was  sent  to 
school,  but  instead  of  reading,  he  filled  his 
books  with  scrawlings  of  figures,  and  employed 
all  his  le"^ure  hours  in  drawing.  A  passion  for 
seeing  the  curiosities  of  Rome,  led  him  at 
twelve  years  of  age  to  quit  his  father's  house, 
and  join  a  company  of  gypsies,  with  whom  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Florence.  Here  an  officer 
of  the  grand  duke's  took   notice   of  him,  and 


sent  him  for  in^fruction  to  a  painter  nair.eJi 
Canta  Gallina,  who  also  practised  engraving. 
After  a  short  stay  with  him,  he  obtained  a  little 
money,  and  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  re- 
cognised by  some  merchants  of  Nancy,  who 
obliged  him  to  return  with  them  to  his  father. 
At  fourteen  he  again  eloped,  and  got  as  far  as 
Turin,  where  he  chanced  to  meet  with  an  el- 
der brother,  who  brought  him  back  a  second 
time.  At  length  his  father  suflercd  him  to  pur- 
sue his  inclination  ;  and  he  joined  the  suite  of 
a  Lorrain  gentleman  deputed  to  the  pope,  with 
whom  he  travelled  to  Rome.  In  that  seat  of 
the  arts  he  first  applied  himself  solely  to  the 
jiractice  of  design  ;  and  after  perfecting  him- 
self in  that  branch,  he  entered  into  the  work- 
shop of  Philip  Tliomassin,  a  French  engraver 
■of  some  repute.  He  wrought  for  some  time 
with  great  assiduity,  till  upon  some  cause  of 
difference  he  left  his  master  and  went  to  Flo- 
rence. The  grand  duke  took  liim  into  liis 
ser\'ice,  and  gave  him  a  lodging  in  his  gallery, 
with  several  other  excellent  artists.  In  this 
situation  he  distinguished  himself  by  many 
laborious  works,  particularly  battle-pieces,  and 
others  witli  numerous  figures.  Here  he  began, 
in  imitation  of  his  old  master  Gallina,  to  draw 
in  miniature  with  the  pen ;  and  his  success  led 
him  to  lay  aside  the  graver,  and  execute  his  own 
designs  in  aquafortis.  In  this  taste  he  perform- 
ed many  curious  things  for  the  grand  duke,  as 
representations  of  spectacles,  carousals,  proces- 
sions, and  particularly  the  great  fair  of  Flo- 
rence, a  piece  that  cost  him  much  time.  Where 
the  aquafortis  missed,  he  supplied  the  defect  by 
the  graver.  After  the  death  of  the  duke,  he 
returned  to  Nancy,  married,  and  had  a  pen- 
sion from  his  prince  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  Here 
he  continued  his  industry,  and  made  himself 
known  by  a  vast  number  of  works  which  were 
dispersed  throughout  Europe.  He  was  sent  for 
by  Spinola  to  design  the  siege  of  Breda;  and 
Louis  XIII.  employed  him  to  make  drawings 
of  the  siege  of  Rochclle  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe, 
which  he  came  to  Paris  to  engrave.  He  was 
afterwards  desired  to  do  the  same  for  his  na- 
tive town,  Nancy,  taken  by  the  king  of  France 
in  1631  :  but  his  patriotic  spirit  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  coun- 
trymen's calamities  ;  and  he  nobly  declared  that 
he  would  rather  cut  ofi^  his  thumb  than  so  cm- 
ploy  his  hand.  He  afterwards  refused  the  offer 
of  a  large  pension  from  the  king  of  France,  on 
the  condition  of  settling  at  Paris  ;  but  medi- 
tated a  retreat  to  Florence,  which  design  was 
intercepted  by  his  death,  from  a  disorder  of  his 
Stomach,  o\\ing  to  stooping  at  his  work,  in  his 
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fony-third  year,  A.D.  1635.  Few  ftien  did  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time.  His  pieces  are  said 
to  amount  to  I'^So  (some  reckon  them  at 
1600),  many  of  them  full  of  figures.  He  ex- 
celled in  representations  of  human  life  in  all  its 
varieties,  from  beggars  and  peasants  to  knights 
and  nobles,  all  characterised  with  the  nicest 
touclics  of  nature.  Many  of  his  subjects  are 
of  the  painful  and  shocking  kind  ;  public  exe- 
cutions, tlie  miseries  of  war,  and  the  like;  many 
are  grotesque  and  fanciful,  and  exhibit  strong 
imagination.  His  etchings  are  myst  esteemed, 
and  collections  of  them  arc  highly  valuable. 
Callot  was  very  regular  and  orderly  in  his  mode 
of  living,  and  exact  in  his  religious  observances. 
Fdihieii.      Aloftri. — A. 

CALMET,  UoM  Augustine,  a  celebrated 
commentator  on  the  scriptures,  was  born  near 
Commerci  in  Lorraine,  in  1672.  He  became 
a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vannes 
in  16  8.  After  having  passed  through  his  stu- 
dies, he  taught  for  some  time  philosophy  and 
theology  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community, 
till  in  1 704  he  was  sent  as  sub-prior  to  the 
abbey  of  Munster  in  Alsace,  where  he  presided 
over  an  academy  of  eight  or  ten  monks  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  There  he  com- 
posed his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  by  the  advice  of  die  abbe  Duguet,  he 
determined  to  publish  in  French.  He  began 
this  publication  in  1707,  and  it  was  not  finish- 
ed till  I  7  16.  In  1 7  18  the  chapter-general  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Leopold  in 
Nancy;  and  in  1728  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Senoucs.  The  title  of  a  bishop  in  partihtis  was 
olTered  him,  which  he  declined.  Still  indefati- 
gable in  his  literary  labours,  and  attentive  to 
the  temporal  advantage  of  his  abbey  and  the 
augmentation  of  its  library,  he  died,  highly 
esteemed,  in  1757.  Few  writers  have  displayed 
so  great  a  degree  of  industry  and  fertility.  His 
principal  works  are  ;  "  A  literal  Commentary 
<'n  all  the  Books  of  the  OKI  and  New  Testa- 
ment," 23  vols.  4to  ;  reprinted  in  26  vols.  410. 
and  g  vols,  folio;  and  abridged  in  14  vols.  4to.  : 
*'  The  Dissertations  ai)d  Prefaces  of  these Com- 
nventavies,  printed  separately,  witli  nineteen 
new  Dissertations,"  3  vols.  410. :  ••  The  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  2  vols. 
4to.  j  reprinted  in  4  vols.  4to.  and  7  vols.i2mo. ; 
,"  ^ii^torical,  critical,  and  chronological  His- 
tory of  the  liible,  witli  iiguves,"  4  vols,  folio  ; 
ihe  matter  of  thi.-;  work  is  taken  from  his  Com- 
jiientaries  and  reduced  to  alphabetical  order; 
the  plates  have  made  it  a  popular  work,  though 
many  of  them  are  rather  fancy-pieces  than  real 
representations  ;  "  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  His- 
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tory  of  Lorraine,"   3   vols,   folio,  repiinted   ia 
5  vols.  ;   this  is   accounted  the  best   work  on 
that  province  :  "  Catalogue  of  Writers  of  Lor- 
raine," folio  :  "  Universal  History,  sacred  and 
profane,"   1 5  vols.  4to.  ;  in  this  work  there  is 
too  much  detail  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
affairs ;  and  the  author  frequently  copies  mo- 
dern  historians    verbatim:    "  Dissertations  on 
the  Apparitions  of  Angels,  Demons,  and  Spi- 
rits, and  on  the  Vampires  and  Ghosts  of  Hun- 
gary ;"  a  small  compilation  of  reveries:  "  Li- 
teral, historical,  ami  moral  Commentary  on  the 
R-ule  of  St.  Benedict,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  in  this  work 
is  much  curious   information  on  ancient  cus- 
toms.    The  writings  of  Calmet  display  exten- 
sive erudition,  but  not  directed  by  equal  taste 
and  judgment.     Some  of  them  met  with  cen- 
sures ;  and  in  particular,  that  acute  critic,  fa- 
ther   Simon,  wrote    some    letters    against    the 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,"  in  a  strain  of 
asperity  and  contempt.     Calmct's   Bible,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  esteem  as  a  standard  work,  and 
has  lately  been  reprinted  in  this  country.     J\Io- 
rcri.      NouTJ.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CALO-JOHN,  or  Johannitz,  a  revolted 
chief  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  submitted  himself  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  received  the  regal  title  and  banner 
from  pope  Innocent  IIL  In  1205  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Baldwin,  then  become  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  by  wliom  he  was  received  with 
so  much  haughtiness  that  he  determined  on  re- 
venge. Making  an  alliance  with  tlie  revolted 
Greeks,  he  marched  to  their  aid  with  his  own 
forces,  and  14,000  savage  Comans,  and  de- 
feated and  took  cnptive  the  emperor,  wliom  he 
kept  in  priscni  till  he  either  died  a  natural  death, 
or  was  murdered.  Calo-jolm  afterwards  car- 
ried on  a  cruel  war  against  the  Greeks  settled 
in  Thrace,  ruining  many  of  their  towns,  and 
declaring  his  intention  of  dispeopling  the  coiui- 
trv,  and  transplanting  the  inhabitants  into  his 
dominions  beyond  the  Danube.  At  length,  hav- 
ing undertaken  the  siege  of  Thcssaloniea,  he 
was  stabbed  in  tlie  night  by  an  assassin  in  his 
tent,  or,  according  to  another  account,  died  ot 
a  pleurisy.     Alcrcii.     Gibbon. — A. 

CALOVIUS,  Abraham,  an  eminent  hi- 
theran  divine,  M-as  born  in  i6i2,  at  iMoniii- 
gen,  in  the  iliichy  of  Brunswick.  After  finish- 
ing his  studies,  he  was  made  doctor  in  theo- 
loev  at  Rostock  in  1637,  and  soon  alter  became 
theological  professor  in  that  university.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  rigid  divines  of  his  party ;  and 
in  consequence  of  tiie  zeal  he  displayed  in  a  dis- 
pute concerning  the  cuclvarin  with  Bergiu<:,  .1 
reformed  minister,  he  was  chosen  visitor  of  the 
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cliurclies  and  schools  in  Prussia.  In  1643  ^^ 
vas  called  to  Dantzick,  and  made  rector  of  tlie 
college,  and  minister.  In  this  place  he  niso  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  disputes,  particularly 
with  John  Csesar,,the  reformed  minister.  In 
1650  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  opposed  with 
great  vehemence  those  who  attempted  to  eiFect 
a  compromise  between  the  different  religions,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Cahxtus  [see  his  life]. 
In  this  dispute  Calovius  so  much  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Calovians  to 
those  of  the  same  party.  He  exercised  the 
office  of  superintendant-general  of  the  lutheran 
churches,  and  continued  his  controversial  war- 
fare till  his  death,  in  1686.  His  numerous 
works,  most  of  them  polemical,  are  now  con- 
signed to  oblivion.     Aloreri.     Moshaim. — A. 

CALPRENEDE,    Gautier    de    Costes, 
lord   of,   a   distinguished   writer  of  romances, 
was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Cahors,  and  educated 
at  Toulouse.     He  came  to  Paris  in  1632,  and 
entered    into   the   regiment   of  guards.      His 
talents  for  agreeable  story-telling  introduced  him 
at  court,   and  he  obtained  a  pension  from  the 
queen,  and  was  at  length  made  gentleman  in 
ordinary  of  the  king's  bedchamber.    As  a  writer 
he  first  made  himself  known  by  some  pieces 
for  the  theatre,  and  his  "  Mithridates"  appeared 
as  early  as   1635.     His  reputation,   however, 
was  chiefly  founded  on  his  romances,  in  which 
kind  of  writing  he  ranks  as  an  inventor.     His 
"  Cassandra,"  "  Cleopatra,"  and  "  Pharamond," 
each  of  them  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  large 
volumes,  in  8vo.  furnished  abundance  of  enter- 
tainment to  those  who  could  be  pleased  with  a 
long  tissue  of  adventures,  not  impossible,  but 
for  the  most  part  highly  improbable,  wrought 
with  some  skill,  and  interspersed  with  the  re- 
fined  sentiments  of  love  and   honour.     Their 
novelty  caused  them   at  first  to  be  read  with 
avidity,  but  at  length  they  sunk  under  their  own 
prolixity,  and  are  now  only  known  by  name. 
The  great  prince  of  Conde  is  said  to  have  taken 
pleasure  in  furnishing  Calprenede  with  matter 
for  his  episodes.     He  continued  also  to  write 
tragedies,    in  a   style  of  point  and  affectation 
similar  to  that  of  his  heroes  in  romance.     The 
best  of  them  is  reckoned  his  "  Earl  of  Essex," 
some  scenes  of  which  were  afterwards  copied 
by    Boyer    in    his   tragedy    of  the    same  title. 
Boileau  alluding  to  this  writer  says, 

Tout  a  l*humeur  Gasconne,  en  un.auteur  Gascon, 
Cjlfirene.ie  and  'Juba  parlent  du  meme  ton. 
All  works  jre  Gascon,  by  a  Gascon  inade^ 
And  Juba  speaks  the  tongue  of  Calprenede. 

He  seems  to  have  maintained  a  respectable 


character  in  life,  and  was  employed  in  some 
foreign  negociations.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  a  blow  on  the  head  from  his  horse,  in  August, 
1663,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Grand  Andeli 
in  Normandy.  Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist, 
—A. 

CALPURNIUS,  or  Calphornius,  Titus, 
a  F.oman  poet,  flourished  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  3d  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Carus, 
Carinus,  and  Numerianus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Sicily,  and  wrote  seven  ecloguesj  addressed  to 
Nemesianus,  another  bucolic  poet.  They  seem 
to  have  obtained  considerable  reputation  for- 
merly, and  some  have  classed  them  next  to  the 
eclogues  of  Virgil  ;  but  though  not  without 
some  pleasing  description  of  rural  objects,  they 
display  the  declining  taste  of  the  age  by  a  want 
of  purity  in  the  style  and  of  nature  in  the  senti- 
ments. Editions  of  them  have  been  given  by 
Barthius,  Hanov.  8vo.  161 3  ;  in  the  "  Poetse 
Rei  Venat."  Leyd.  1728,  4to.  ;  and  in  the 
"  Poetje  Latini  minores,"  Leyd.  173 1,  4to. 
Vossitts  Poet.  Lat.  Lit.  Gyrald.  Dial.  Baillet. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CALVART,  Dennis,  a  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  about  the  year  1555.  His  first 
employ  was  in  landscape  painting,  but  finding 
it  necessary  to  study  the  human  form  for  his 
figures,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  entered  into  the 
school  of  Prospered  Fontana  at  Bologna.  Here 
he  improved  himself  by  copying  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  after- 
wards, accompanying  Lorenzo  Sabbatini  to 
Rome,  he  drew  in  a  masterly  style  the  figures 
of  Michael- Angelo  and  other  capital  productions! 
Having  established  a  reputation  at  this  metro- 
polis, he  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  opened 
a  school,  which  his  talents  soon  caused  to  be 
greatly  frequented.  His  own  works,  though  not 
free  from  a  certain  Gothic  air,  which  he  brought 
from  his  country,  were  simple  in  their  design, 
correctly  drawn,  well  disposed,  coloured  in  a 
grand  style,  and  touched  with  freedom  and 
elegance.  His  pains  to  improve  his  scholars 
were  indefatigable  ;  and  he  lived  with  them  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity.  His  greatest  defects 
were  passion  and  avarice.  He  sometimes  struck 
his  pupils  ;  and  employed  them  long  in  copying 
pictures  for  sale  without  a  proper  recompense. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  praise  to  his  school 
that  it  produced,  besides  a  number  of  less  noted 
artists,  such  men  as  Guido,  Albaiio,  and  Do- 
menichino.  Calvart  died  at  Bologna  in  16 19, 
aged  sixty-four.  His  principal  works  are  at 
Bologna  and  Rome.  Some  of  them  have  been 
engraved.  D' Argewuille  Vies  des  Peintres. —  A. 
CALVERT,  "CpoRGE,  baron  of  Baltimore,. 
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founder  of  the  province  of  Maryland  in  North 
America,    descended  from   a  noble   family  in 
Flanders,  was  the  son  of  Leonard  Calvert  of 
Kipling  in    Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1582.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.      By  the  favour 
of  Cecil  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  privy-council, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  in 
1619  he   was   appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  which  office  he  discharged 
with  great  industry  and  fidelity.     In   1624  he 
resigned  his  post,  confessing  freely  to  the  king 
that  he  was  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion.     This  confession  so  little  in- 
jured him  in  his  majesty's  opinion,  that  he  con- 
tinued  him    in    the    privy-council    during    his 
reign,  and  in  1625  created  him  baron  of  Balti- 
more in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     He  was  then 
a  representative  in  parliament  for  the  university 
of  Oxford.    While  secretary,  he  had  obtained  a 
patent  constituting  him  proprietor  of  a  province 
in  Newfoundland,   which   he  named  Avalon. 
Upon  this  possession  he  expended  a  large  sum, 
and  he  twice  visited  it  in  person,  and  rescued  it 
from  a  French  invasion.     Finding  it  at  length, 
however,    incapable    of  constant   defence,   he 
abandoned  it,  and  going  to  Virginia,  made  a 
survey  of  that  province,  and  on  his  return,  ob- 
tained from   Charles  I.   a  patent  for  the  full 
property  of  the  district  since  called  Maryland. 
This  he  immediately  began  to  settle ;  and  in  his 
dealings  with  the  natives  he  displayed  as  much 
justice  and  good  faitli  as  William  Penn  in  his 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.     He  likewise  esta- 
blished a  most  liberal  code  of  religious  toleration 
in  his  province,  whence  it  was  not  only  the  re- 
sort of  a  number  of  Roman-catholic  gentlemen, 
who  first  accompanied  the  founder,  but  was  a 
place  of  refuge  for  many  quakers  and  others, 
persecuted  by  the  bigotry  of  the  puritans  in 
New  England.     Lord  Baltimore,  who  appears, 
in  all  respects  to  h.ive  been  a  man  of  worth  and 
sound  understanding,  died  at  London  in  1632. 
Biogr.  Britaii. — A. 

Calvin,  John,  a  person  whose  greattalents 
and  vigorous  character  have  raised  him  at  least 
to  the  second  place  of  celebrity  among  the  re- 
formers from  popery,  was  born  in  1500,  at 
Noyon  in  Picardy,  of  a  family  in  humble  life, 
named  Cnuvin.  He  was  originally  designed  for 
the  church,  and  a  benefice  was  early  obtained  for 
him  in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  to  which  the 
cure  of  Pont  I'Evequc  was  afterwards  added. 
■  He  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  rapid  progress  in  all  tlie 


preliminary  branches  of  literature.  On  a  change 
in  his  professional  destination,  he  went  to  Or- 
leans, and  afterwards  to  Bourges,  in  order  to 
study  the  civil  law.     But  while  he  applied  to 
this  science,  he  also   engaged   in    the    private 
study  of  the  scriptures,  the  ijnportance  of  which 
had  made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind.   At 
Paris  he  had  received  a  tincture  of  the  new  opi- 
nions from  Robert  Olivetan,  and  he  was  now 
confirmed  in  them  by    Melchior   Woimar,  a 
German,  professor  of  the   Greek  language  at 
Bourges.     Returning  to  Noyon  on  his  father's 
death,  he  resigned  his  benefices  ;  and  repairing 
to   Paris,  he   published,  in  1532,   an  eloquent 
Latin  commentary  on  Seneca's  two  books  On 
Clemency.      In  the  title  of  this  work  hi  latin- 
ized his  name  Calvinus,  whence  he  afterwards 
took  his  common  appellation  of  Calvin.  Begin- 
ning now  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  reformed, 
he  was  involved  in  a  storm  raised  against  them, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  a  sudden  escape  from 
Paris.     He  retired   to  Angouleme,  where  he 
subsisted  for  some  time  by  teaching  Greek.  H'e 
was  received  into  the  house  of  Lewis  du  TUlet, 
a  canon,  whom  he  had  converted  to  the  re- 
formed religion ;  and  there  he  wTote  the  greatest 
part  of  his  "  Institute."     He  had  successively 
recourse  to  other  protectors,  among  whom  was 
the  queen  of  Navarre ;  but  at  length,   finding 
himself  in  no  safety  in  France,  he  retired  to  Ba- 
sil, and  there  pubUshed,  in  1535,  his  celebrated 
work,  the  "  Christian  Institute."  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  book  was  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the 
religious  principles  of  the  reformed,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  confounded  by  their  enemies 
with  the  anabaptists  and  other  enthusiasts.    He 
addressed  it  to  Francis  I.  in  a  dedicatory  epistle 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  modern  Latin  composition.     The  work   it- 
self, which  is  written  with  great  purity,  clear- 
ness, and  method,  was  warmly  admired  by  all 
of  similar  sentiments,  and  went  through  several 
editions,  with  successive  additions  and  improve- 
ments by  the  author.     Calvin  himself  translated 
it  into  French  ;  and  versions  of  it  were  made  in 
all  the  principal  modern  languages.     After  this 
publication,    he  went  into   Italy   to   visit   the 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  a  convert  to  the 
reformation,  and  who  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able reception.  Returning  to  France,  it  was  his 
intention  to  proceed  to  Basil  or  Strasburg.    He 
took  Geneva  in  his  way,  designing  only  to  pass 
through  it ;  but  tlie  very  urgent  solicitations  of 
Farcl,  Viret,  and  other  zealous  reformers  in 
that  city,  induced  him  to  fix  there  in  the  offices 
of  preacher  and  professor  of  divinity.  This  was 
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in  the  yenr  153(5.     He  presently  began  to  dis- 
plnyhis  spirit  by  obliging  all  the  people  to  swear 
to  a  form  of  faith,  and  abjure  popery.     And 
carrying  still  further  his   assumption   of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  supported  by  his  colleagues, 
he  refused  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  while 
certain  irregularities  of  conduct   and  discipline 
prevailed  in  Geneva,  and  also  declared  his  and 
•their  incapacity  to  submit  to  certain  regulations 
made  by  the  sVnod  of  Bern.     In  consequence  of 
this  struggle,  Ciilvin,  Farel,  and  another  mini- 
ster, were  ordered   to  depart   the  city  in  two 
days'  time.     Calvin  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  found  a  French  church  ac- 
cording to  his  own   model.      There,  too,  he 
married  the  widow  of  an  anabaptist ;  and  pub- 
blished  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans."     He  was  present  with  Bucer   at  the 
diets  of  Worms  anti  Ratisbon,  held  for  the  pa- 
cification of  religious  differences  in  Germany. 
In  the  mean  time  a  party  at  Geneva  was  labour- 
■*ing  for  his  recal ;  and  by  their  efforts  and  soli- 
citations, his   triumphant    return   to   that    city 
was  effected   in  September,    1641.       His   first 
step  was  to  establish  a  consistory,  or  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory,  invested  with  powers  to  exer- 
cise canonical  censures,  even  to  excommunica- 
tion.    This  consistory  was  composed  of  ruling 
elders,  lay  and  ecclesiastic.     Inferior  to  it  were 
presbyteries  and  synods  ;  and  the  whole  system 
of  church  government  was  purely  republican, 
every  single  pastor  being  considered  as  equal  to 
any  other,  and  all  the  discipline  being  carried 
on  by  elected  bodies.^  It  was  his  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  church  was   a  body  wholly 
separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the   state, 
and  possessing  all  legislative  powers  within  it- 
self •,  and  he  left  to  the  civil  magistrate  little 
more  than  the  privileges  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending her,  enforcing  her  decrees,  and  provid- 
ing for  her  maintenance.    In  this  point  he  con- 
curred with  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman-catholic 
church  ;  and  accordingly  the  true  presbyterian 
discipline  has  proved  as  obnoxious  to  the  pa- 
tro!53  of  civil  authority,  as  the  church  of  Rome 
when  most  extravagant  in  its  pretensions.     Its 
etTcets  were  conspicuous  not  only  in  the  small 
circle  of  Geneva,  where  the  great  influence  of 
Calvin  rendered  the  magistrates  almost  the  mere 
satellites  of  church-discipline,  but  in  large  com- 
munities which  received  the  same  form,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  where  it  ruled  with  the  most 
tyrannic  sway.     [See  Robertson's  Hist.].    Cal- 
vin was  the  perpetual  president  of  his  consis- 
tory, and  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  ;  and  so 
sensible  was  he  of  tlie  excess  of  power  this  of- 


fice conferred,  that  on  his  death -bed  he  advised 
that  no  person  should  again  be  invested  with 
such  authority.  Accordingly,  after  his  time 
the  ofliee  of  president  ceased  to  be  perpetual. 

As  Calvin  was   a  man    of    large  and   lofty 
ideas,  he  had  formed  the  project  of  making  the 
little  republic  of  Geneva  the  mother  and  semi- 
nary of  all  the  reformed  churches,  as  Wittem- 
burg  was  of   the  lutheran.     Hence  were  to  be 
sent  all   the  ministers  who  were  to  spread   and 
support    the    protestant   cause   throughout  the 
world.      Hence  was  to  be  derived   an  uniform 
model  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  Geneva 
was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  Rcr/ie  of  protestant- 
ism.    He  pursued  his  plan  witli  wonderful  vi- 
gour and  sagacity.     He  instituted  an  academy 
in  Geneva,  the  reputation  of  which,  sustained 
by  the  learning  and  abilities  of  himself,  his  col- 
lcac;ue  Beza,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  drew 
students  from  all  countries  where  the  reforma- 
tion had  taken  root.    His  success  on  the  whole 
was   wonderful,    and    the  presbyterian    model 
came  to  hold  divided'empire  with  the  lutheran 
or  protestant  episcopalian.     There  were  three 
points  in  which  Calvin  differed  from  the  plan  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  established  in  Switzerland 
by  Zuingle  :  the  first  was  that  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  church  on  tiie  civil  power, 
already  mentioned.    This,  ^^■ith  all  his  influence, 
he  was  unable  to  get  admitted  in  the  Helvetic  and 
German  churches,  though   it  was  adopted  in 
those  of  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland.     The 
second  was  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  respect- 
ing which,  Calvin,  rejecting  the  simple  expla- 
nation of  Zuingle,  that  it  was  a  merely  sym- 
bolical rite,  approached  the  notion  of  the  Lu- 
therans, and  asserted  a   rerrl,  though  spiritual, 
prdence  of  Ciirist  in  the  sacrament.     The  tliircf 
related  to  the  ahsolute  decree  of  God  with  respect 
to  the  future   condition  of  the   human   race  ; 
concerning  which  Calvin  zealously  inculcated,, 
"  that  God,   in  predestinating  from   all  eter- 
nity, one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness, and   another  to  endless  misery,  was  led 
to  make  tliis  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than 
his  (yxw  good  pleasure,  TinAfree-iuilL"  This  doc- 
trine of  predestination  has  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  calvinistlc  school ; 
and  has   pi-evailed  not   only  through  all  those 
churches  which  received  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline, but  forms  a  part  of  the  doetritie  of  tlie 
Anglican  church. 

Calvin  was  not  of  a  temper  to  suffer  with  irK 
difference  or  indulgence  any  deviation  from  the 
system  he  had  adopted.  Rigid  in  his  morals,., 
little  sensible  to  pkasuaes  of  any  kind,  self  cono 
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fident,  and  fond  of  sway,  he  watched  with  the 
severe  vigilance  of  ;mi  inquisitor  over  the  faith 
and  conduct  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  au- 
thority. It  was  not  without  much  opposition 
that  he  could  procure  the  full  establishment  of 
his  consiftorial  jurisdiction  at  Geneva,  and  his 
contests  with  the  faction  of  libertines  at  Geneva 
were  long  ami  violent.  Tin-  do'~trinal  differences 
that  continually  sprung  up  under  his  eye,  gave 
him  s-till  more  trouble,  and  his  mannf-r  of  treat- 
ing their  authors  has  subjected  him  to  more  re- 
proach. It  has  already  been  seen  in  the  Fives 
of  various  persons,  how  extremely  jealous  Cal- 
vin was  of  any  attacks  upon  his  favourite  opi- 
nions, and  how  ready  he  was  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power  to  quash  them  by  violent 
means.  [See  Blandrata  and  Bolsec.]  His 
usage  of  the  learned  Castalio  was  harsh  and 
severe;  but  his  persecution  of  Servctus,  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  religious  barbarity,  has  im- 
printed an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory.  This 
ingenious  but  imprudent  man,  whose  life  and 
opinions  will  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  a  se- 
parate article,  passing  through  Geneva,  in  order 
to  take  refuge  in  Italy  from  a  Roman-catholic 
persecution,  was  apprehended  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Calvin,  tried  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy, 
condemned,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
While  party  aggravates  on  the  one  side,  and 
palliates  on  the  other,  the  criminality  of  this 
action,  philosophy  will  calmly  note  it  as  a  fact 
belonging  to  the  ciiaracter  of  the  man  and  the 
times,  and  conclude  that  similar  zeal  and  prin- 
ciples would  in  a  tliousand  more  have  produced 
similar  conduct.  Such  was  the  pov  erful  in- 
fluence of  Calvin  over  the  kindred  churches,  that 
he  could  strike  heresy  in  its  remotest  retreats; 
and  the  length  of  jiis  arm  was  felt  by  many  who 
thought  tliey  had  completely  escaped  his  intole- 
rant violence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pastoral  cares,  and  of 
incessant  labours  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  Cal- 
vin passed  a  life,  which  sickness  and  toil  ter- 
minated at  a  comparatively  early  period.  He 
died  in  May,  1564,  having  nearly  com])leted 
his  fifty-fifth  yeai;.  Scwne  bigotted  catholics 
have  endeavoured  to  blacken  his  memory  with 
accusations  of  the  most  odious  kind  ;  but  with 
respect  to  morals,  as  commonly  understood,  he 
appears  to  have  been  irreproachable,  and  his 
chief  faults  consisted  in  a  resemblance  to  those 
bigots  who  have  calumniated  him.  The  most 
eminent  persons  of  his  age,  and  since  his  time, 
liave  joined  in  admiration  of  his  extraordinary 
talents ;  and  had  not  theological  studies  ab- 
sorbed all  his  attention,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  excelled  in  any  of  the  walks 


of  polite  literature.  His  writings  are  nume- 
rous. Besides  h.is  Institute,  he  published 
learned  commentaries  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  upon  the  prophets 
in  the  Old.  It  is  mentioned  to  liis  praise  by 
Scaliger  and  Bodin,  that  lie  refrained  from 
commenting  upon  the  Revelations,  as  a  book,  in 
his  judgment,  impenetrably  obscure,  and  of  du- 
bious authority.  He  gave  offence  to  many  zea- 
lous believers  by  applying  to  the  temporal  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  several  prophe- 
sies tliat  are  commonly  thought  to  point  clearly 
to  the  Messiah,  and  to  afford  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  christian  cause.  This  may  at  least 
suffice  to  prove  that  he  thought  for  himself,  and 
was  no  servile  follower  of  received  opinions. 
He  wrote,  besides,  several  works  in  contro- 
versy. All  his  pieces  were  collected  in  1560, 
in  9  vols,  folio.  His  opinions  are  now,  pro- 
bably, better  known  than  his  writings.  They 
have  been,  and  still  are,  the  subject  of  innu- 
merable controversies  ;  and  seem  pretty  well  to 
have  verified  the  device  prefixed  to  some  edi- 
tions of  his  Institute,  of  a  flaming  sword,  with 
the  motto,  "  Non  veni  mittere  paceni  sed  gla- 
dium" — "  I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword."   Bayle.     jMcnn.      Moshehn. — A. 

CALVITIUS,  Sethus.  A  German  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Grosleb,  a  little  town  of 
Thuringia,  in  1556,  and  died  in  1615.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  chronological  works  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  "  Opus  Chronologi- 
cum,"  last  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1685.  ffe 
refers  to  astronomical  principles  in  settling  his 
epochas.  Scaliger  and  others  speak  in  praise  of 
this  work.      Moreri.   Diet.  Hist.—W.  N. 

CAMBYSES,  king  of  Persia,  was  the  son 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  about  529  B.C.  He  was  a 
prince  of  a  savage  and  furious  disposition,  al- 
most to  the  verge  of  insanity.  One  of  the  first 
exploits  of  his  reign  was  an  expedition  into 
Egypt  against  the  king  Amasis,  who  is  said  to 
have  deceived  him  respecting  the  gift  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  son  of  Amasis, 
Psammenitus,  had  however  succeeded  when 
Cambyses  arrived  with  his  army  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  The  invader  took  Pelusium,  over- 
threw the  army  of  Psammenitus,  and  took  him 
captive.  After  exercising  great  cruelty  against 
the  royal  family  antl  nobles,  Cambyses  put  to 
death  the  unfortunate  king,  mangled  and  burnt 
the  body  of  Amasis,  and  reduced  Egj'pt  to  the 
state  of  a  province.  He  then  resolved  upon  an 
expicUtion  against  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
had  defied  his  power  ;  and  leaving  his  Greek 
auxiliaries  to  secure  his  con(juests,  he  marched 
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Avlth  a  vast  army  into  Upper  Egypt.  After  de- 
taching a  large  body  against  the  Hammonians, 
or  inhabitants  round  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  he  himself  proceeded  with  the  rest  to- 
wards Ethiopia  J  but  having  neglected  to  fur- 
nish lus  troops  with  the  provisions  necessary  for 
suth  an  enterprise,  they  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  most  dreadful  extremities.  They  first  de- 
voured all  their  beasts  of  burthen,  and  then 
every  herb  they  found  on  their  way;  and  finally 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  every  tenth  man  as 
food  for  their  companions.  The  king,  after  long 
persisting  in  his  mad  attempt,  at  last  sensible 
of  his  personal  danger,  returned  to  Thebes  with 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  host.  As  to 
the  detachment  sent  against  the  Hammonians, 
its  fate  was  never  certainly  known,  not  a  man 
having  returned  to  tell  the  tale  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable they  were  all  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
sand  in  the  deserts. 

Cambyses,  irritated  at  his  bad  success,  prac- 
tised the  greatest  cruelties  against  the  Egyp- 
tians on  his  return,  killed  their  sacred  ox  Apis, 
and  trampled  with  contempt  upon  all  their  reh- 
gious  rites.    He  next  put  to  death  his  own  bro- 
ther Smerdis,  and  married  his  sister,  an  alliance 
then  looked  upon  as  detestable,  though  render- 
ed by  his  example  familiar  to  the  succeeding 
Persian  kings.     This  favourite  wife  and  sister 
he   afterwards,  in  a  paroxysm   of  rage,  killed 
when  pregnant,  by  a  kick  on  the  belly.     An- 
other   abominable    action    which    he    commit- 
ted  was  shooting   to  the  heart  with  an  arrow 
the  son  of  one  of  his  nobles,  who  had  censured 
him  for  intemperance,     "  Have  I  now  a  steady 
hand  ?"  said  the  monarch :  "  A  god  could  not 
shoot   better,"   replied  tlie  submissive  parent. 
Mean  time  his  mad  proceedings,  and  long  ab- 
sence from   his  native  country,  had   caused  a 
successful  conspiracy  for  seizing  the  throne  to 
be  formed  by  Smerdis  the  mage,  who  pretended 
to  be  that  Smerdis   son   of  Cyrus    whom  his 
brother  had  put  to  death.     Cambyses  was  in 
Syria  on  his  return  when  he  received  the  news; 
and  the  name  of  Smerdis  excited  compunction 
in  his  cruel  soul  for  the  fratricide  he  had  fruit- 
lessly committed.     Resolving  however  to  chas- 
tise the  rebel,  he  mounted  his  horse,  when  his 
sword  slipping  out  of  its  scabbard,  gave  him  a 
wound  in  his  thigh,  which  occasioned  his  death 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.     Cambyses  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Ahasuerus  of  scrip- 
ture.     Herodotus.     Univcrs.  Hist. 

Another  Cambyses  was  the  father  of  Cyrus, 
and  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Per- 
sian of  mean  extraction  ;  but  by  Xenophon, 
to  have  been  a  king  of  Persia.     He  married 


Mand.ane   the  daughter    of    Astyages.      [See 

ASTYAGES.] — A.  j^       J. 

CAMDEN,  William,  a  very  eminent  Eng-  -^   " 
lish  antiquarian  and  writer  of  history,  was  born 
in  155 1,  in  London,  where  his   father  was  a 
member  of  the  painter-stainer's  company.     He 
was    first  educated    in    Christ's-hospital,    and 
thence  removed  to  St.  Paul's  school,  in  which 
seminary  his  progress  was  so  conspicuous,  that 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  as  a  servitor 
in  Magdalen-college,  Oxford.     He  wa^  succes- 
sively a  member  of  Broadgate-hall  (now  Pem- 
broke-college), and  of  Christ-church,  depend- 
ing for  his  support  chiefly  on   the  kindness  of 
patrons.     After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain 
a  fellowship  at  All-souls,  and  to  be  admitted 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  returned  to  London,  and 
prosecuted    his    studies  there  for  a  time.     In 
1573  he  revisited  Oxford,  and  obtained  the  de- 
gree he  had  before  solicited.     The  interest  of 
his  friend  and  patron   dean  Goodman   caused 
him  in  1575  to  be  appointed  second  master  of 
Westminster-school ;  an  office  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  diligence  and  capacity.     His 
leisure  hours  were  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  study 
of  antiquities,  in   which  he  had  made  a  com- 
mencement at  Oxford.      He  began  at  this  time 
to  make  collections  of  all  that  ancient  authors 
had  written  concerning  Britain,  and  to  search 
all  the  records  and  repositories  containing  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  his  design  of  illustrating 
its  history  and  antiquities.     For  the  purpose  of 
examining  with  his  own  eyes  the  relics  of  for- 
mer times,  he  made  a  journey  in  1582  through 
some  of  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  die 
kingdom ;  and  he  established  various  correspond 
dences  from  which  he  might  derive  further  in- 
formation.    The  first  of  these  researches  ap- 
peared in  1586  in  his  "  Britannia,  sive  floren- 
tissimorum  regnorum  Anglire,  Scotia;,  Hiber- 
nise,  Sc  insularum  adjacentium  ex  intima  antiqui- 
tate  chorographica  descriptio" — "  Britannia,  or 
a  chorographical  Description  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  adjacent  Islands,  from    remote   Anti- 
quity;" Loitd.  8vo.     It  was  dedicated  to  lord 
Burleigh,  whose  patronage  and  assistance  Cam- 
den gratefully  acknowledges.     His  work,  even 
in  this  early  and  imperfect  state,  obtained  great 
applause,  and  placed  him  high  among  antiqua- 
ries and  men  of  learning.  Its  improvement  was 
thenceforth  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life. 
He  made  journies  into  the  west  of  England  and 
into  Wales  in    1589  and   1590,  consulted  ar- 
chives, obtained  the   memoirs  and  genealogies 
of  great  families,  and  thus  successively  enrich- 
ed and  corrected  the  editions  of  the  Britannia, 
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■wMch  became  so  popular,  that  the  fourth  ap- 
peared in  1594,  enlarged  to  4to.  size.  The  year 
preceding  lie  had  received  an  acce;sion  to  his 
dignity,  and  probably  to  his  care,  in  being  elect- 
ed to  succeed  Dr.  Edward  Grant,  who  resign- 
ed the  office  of  head-master  of  Westminster- 
school.  New  journies  of  discovery  (as  they  may 
be  called)  occupied  his  intervals  of  business, 
and  of  ill  health,  with  which  about  this  time  he 
was  afflicted  ;  but  in  i  597  he  showed  his  atten- 
tion to  his  proper  employment  of  instructing 
youth,  by  publishing  a  Greek  grammar  for  the 
use  of  his  school,  which  was  highly  approved, 
and  long  continued  to  be  a  standard  book.  It 
was  indeed  not  an  original  work,  hut  an 
abridgment  of  a  copious  one  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Grant,  his  predecessor.  His  connection  with 
Westminster  school  was,  however,  soon  at  an 
end  •,  for  in  this  very  year,  by  the  interest  of 
sir  Fulke  Greville,  the  vacant  post  of  Claren- 
cieux  king  of  arms  was  bestowed  upon  him  ;  a 
change  of  profession  certainly  well  accommo- 
dated to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  productive 
of  a  much  larger  share  of  literary  leisure.  In 
1600  he  took  a  journey  as  far  north  as  Carlisle, 
in  company  with  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  after- 
wards sir  Robert  Cotton ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  an  account  of  all  the  monu- 
ments in  Westminster-abbey,  with  their  in- 
scriptions, &c.  The  fifth  edition  of  the  Bri- 
tannia also  appeared  in  this  year,  with  a  de- 
fence against  some  charges  which  had  been 
urged  against  it  by  Rafe  Brooke,  York-herald. 

In  1603  Camden  displayed  his  zeal  for  the 
history  of  his  country  by  publishing  at  Frank- 
fort, in  folio,  a  collection  of  its  ancient  histo- 
rians ;  Some  of  them  never  before  printed,  and 
the  others  rendered  more  accurate  and  com- 
plete. In  1605  appeared,  "  Remains  of  a 
greater  Work  concerning, Britain,  &c."  Land. 
4to.  which  were  certainly  by  our  author,  though 
only  subscribed  with  the  final  letters  of  his 
name.  This  caution  probably  proceeded  from 
a  real  consciousness  of  the  trifling  nature  of 
great  part  of  the  contents,  which  in  a  dispa- 
raging preface  he  himself  represents  as  the 
mere  rubbish  of  a  serious  work.  Yet  they  are 
dedicated  to  his  great  friend  sir  Robert  Cotton ; 
and  on  some  occasions  he  seems  to  show  a  pa- 
ternal fondness  for  the  collection,  which,  in 
fact,  went  through  several  editions.  He  like- 
wise composed  various  brief  essays  on  British 
Antiquities,  chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. Some  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  the 
collections  of  Thomas  Hearne.  In  1606  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  witli  the  learned 


and  excellent  president  de  Thou,  to  whom  he 
communicated  many  useful  notices  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.     On  the  discovery 
of  the  gunpowder  plot,  Camden  was  employed 
by  king  James  to  draw  up  a  Latin  narrative  of 
the  whole  transactio-'.  for  the  information  of  fo- 
reigners, which  he  performed  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.     His  final  and   complete  edition 
of  the  Britannia  was  published  in  1607  ;   and 
it  was  from  this  that  the  translation  of  Kiilemon 
Holland  was  made  in  161 1,  and  otiiers  of  later 
date.    Having  thus  discharged  his  mind  of  fur- 
ther concern  for  this  great  labour,  he  began  in 
1608  to  make  collections  for  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  work  he  had  been 
incited   by   his  old   patron  lord-treasurer  Bur- 
leigh.    His  reputation,  meantime,  caused  hira 
to  be  fixed  upon  for  a  new  office,  that  of  one 
of  the  professors  of  history  to   Dr.  Suttcliffe's 
new  college  of  polemics   at  Chelsea  j  but  this 
institution,  notwithstanding    the    patronage  of 
king  James,  was  never  carried  into  effect.    He 
employed,  therefore,  with  no  other  interrup- 
tion than  his  growing  infirmities,  all  his  time 
in    the  completion   of   his    history;  of  which 
the  first  part,  having  been  read  and  approved 
by  king  James,  was  printed  in  1615,  under  the 
title  of  "  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  &  Hiber- 
nicarum  regnante   Elizabetha,    ad  annum    sa- 
lutis,    1589" — "  Annals  of  English  and  Irish 
Affairs  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the 
Year  1589,"  Land.  fol.    This  work  was  receiv- 
ed with  great  applause  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
though  his   representations  of  certain  transac- 
tions, particularly  those  of  Ireland,  drew  upon 
him  some  virulent  attacks,  to  which  he  thought 
it  best  to  make  no  reply.    They  probably,  how- 
ever, occasioned  his  resolution  not  to  publish 
the  second  part  during  his  life-time  ;  accord- 
ingly, after  finishing  it  in  1617,  he   kept  the 
original  by  him,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  library,  and  he  delivered  an  exact  copy 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Dupuy,  who  gave  him  a  pro- 
mise faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  of  publish- 
ing it  after  the  author's  death.    He  now  chiefly 
employed  his  time  in  literary  leisure  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  heraldic  ofiice.    His  summers  were 
generally  spent  at  Chislchurst  in  Kent,  and  his 
winters  at  his  house  in  Westminster.     One  of 
the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  conferring  a  bene- 
fit on  the  cause  of  learning  by  founding  a  his- 
tory-lecture at  Oxford,  for   which  puipose  he 
made  over  to  the  university  in  1622  all  his  right 
in  the  valuable  manor  of  Bcxley  in  the  county 
of  Kent.     He  himself  appointed  the  first  lec- 
turer, Degory  Wheare.  Camden  died  at  Chislc- 
hurst in  November,  1623,  in  the  seventy-third 
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year  of  h'lR  age,  and  was  burled  vith  great  lie- 
raldic  pomp  in  Wesniinster-abbcy.  A  mon\i 
mcnt  vas  erected  near  the  place,  with  hie  effi 
gies  holding  the  Britannia  in  his  hand 


German  proteftants.  He  translated  from  Greeic 
into  Latin,  parts  of  Demosthenes,  Homer, 
Liician,  Galen,  Dio  Cln  ysostoili,  Avistidos,  and 
St.   Gregory  of  Nyssa.      He  wrote  in  Latin  a 


rhis  learned  autlior  is  reckoned  the  father  of     very  eloquent  life  of  his  friend  Philip  Melanch 


thon,  and  another  of  Lobanus  Hesslus.  He 
also  composed  "  Commeni.irics  on  the  New 
Testament,''  in  which  he  i;xpounds  the  text  in 
a  grammatical  and  critical  manner  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  the  original  languages, 
and  without  entering  into  any  disputed  points 


British  antiquities  -,  and  though  he  did  not 
bring  to  the  study  all  the  kmwleilge  and  judg- 
ment that  might  be  desired,  yet  by  liis  iiKlusti;' 
he  collected  a  valuable  mass  of  materials,  ■which 
has  ever  since  served  as  a  basis  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  further  knowledge  on  .the  subject. 
His  Britannia  is  to  this  day  a  standard  work  ; 
and    the    translations   of   it    in    the   successive 

editions  of  bishop  Gibson  and  Richard  Gougli  Greek  letters,  poems,  &c 
esq.  have  been  swelled  by  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions, to  books  of  great  consequence  and 
magnitude.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  at  the  present  day  an  account  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  state  of  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies  might  not  to  more  advantage 

be  written  as  an  original  work,  upon  a  regular     I'adua  and  Bologna,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
and  methodical  plan,  than  in  the  form  of  an  en- 
larged text  of  Camden's  Britannia. 


of  doctrine.     He  likewise  published  catalogues 
of  the  bishops  of  several  churches,  and  some 

He  died  in  1574. 
Several  of  his  sons  were  learned  and  eminent 
men.      Aloreri.     AVosham. — A. 

CAJVIKRARIUS,  JoACHiiM,  son  of  the  for- 
mer, a  celebviited  physician,  was  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  15^4.  fie  studietl  in  the  principal 
universities    of    Germany,    and    thefi    visited 


As  a  historian  Camden  deserves  considerable 
praise.  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  not  inclined  to 
lavish  panegyric  upon  English  authors,  thus 
speaks  of  it :  "  Camden's  History  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  may  be  esteemed  good  composition, 
both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  written  with 
simplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age, 
and  with  a  regard  to  trutli.  It  would  not  per- 
haps be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  among  the 
best  historical  productions  which  have  yet  been 
composed  by  any  Englishman."    ( Humts  His- 

Ury  of  Englipid,  close  of  J,mu's  I.)  It  is,  how-  purchased  the  papers  and  drawings  of  Gesner 
ever,  reckoned  by  good  judges  too  favourable  a 
representation  of  the  character  of  that  reign  ; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  It  received  no  ad- 
vantage from  being  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Elizabeth's  successor.  Dr.  Robertson  ob- 
serves, that  Camden's  account  of  the  alTalrs  of 
Scotland    under    queen  Mary  is  less   accurate 


took  his  degree  of  doctor.  In  1564  he  returned 
and  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  found  a  medical  college, 
of  which  he  was  dean  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  attained  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
and  was  consulted  for  princes  and  persons  of 
rank  throughout  Germany.  He  was  extremely 
careful  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  ;  and 
pursued  with  assiduity  the  subsidiary  studies  of 
ehymlstry  and  botany.  He  had  a  garden  with- 
out the  city  where  he  cultivated  exotics  at  a 
great  expcnce,  and  caused  beautitul  drawings 
to  be  made  of  the  most  curious.      He  likewise 


and  Wolff.  William  Landgrave  of  Hesse  had 
a  great  friendship  for  Camerarius,  and  used  his 
assistance  in  forming  his  own  botanical  garden. 
Returning  from  a  visit  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
he  tell  ill  at  Augsburg,  and  there  died  in  1598, 
leaving  among  other  children  one  of  his  own 
name,    who  succeeded  to  his  failier's  medical 


than  any  other.     Camden  had  a  taste  for  the  reput.uloii  in  Nuremberg, 
elegancies  of  literature,  and  wrote  Latin  verse         Camerarius  published  a  few  works  in  medi- 

wlth  purity  and  harmony.      Biogr.  Britciii. — A.  cine,  principally  relative  to  the  plague  ;  but  he 

CAMERARIUS,  Joachim,  one  of  the  most  is    more    distinguished   as    a  botanical    writer, 

elegant  scholars  among  the  Germans,  was  born  Inthat  science  he  published  "  P.  Andr.  .VlatthloU 

in  1500  at  Bamberg,  of  a  family  named  Cam-  de  plantis  Epitomen,  cumicon."    Fraiicof.  4to. 

mer-Alcisscn.     He  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  1586.     The  figures  are  of  A'latthiolus,  Gesner, 

languages,  of  history,  mathematics,  and  politics,  and  his  own.  "  A  German  translation  of  part  of 

and    was    distinguished     for     his    eloquence,  the  Dioscorldes  of  Matthiolus,"   with  figures, 

Charles  v.,  iMaximlllan  II.,  and  other  princes,  1586,  fob     "   Hortus   Medicus    &  Philosophi- 

honoured  him  with  their  friendship.    He  taught  cus -,"  Francof  410.    1588.     "  Opuscula  de  re 

polite  letters  with  great  applause  at  Nuremberg,  rustlca,  cum  catalogo  scrlptorum  de  re  lierba- 

Tublngen,  and  Lelpsic,  and  contributed  gi-eatly  ria  ;"  Noribcrg-  4to.  1577.    He  was  also  author 

to  promote  learning  in  general,  and  the  more  of  a  Latin  book  of  symbols  and  Emblems.  Vundcr 

elegant  branches  of  it  In  particular,  among  the  Linden,  Script,  A  Jed.     HalLr  liibl.  Botan.—A. 
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CAMERON,  John,  an  eminent  divine 
amoug  the  French  protestants,  was  born  at 
Glasgow  about  1580.  After  completing  his 
literary  edncation  in  his  native  place,  lie  taught 
Greek  there  for  a  time,  till  he  was  induced 
to  visit  Bourdeaux  in  1600.  Here  he  appeared 
with  such  distinction,  especially  from  the 
fluency  with  which  he  spoke  Greek,  that  the 

•  ministers  of  the  place  appointed  him  to  teach 
the  learned  languages  at  Bergerac.  The  duke 
of  Bouillon  removed  him  from  that  situation, 
to  make  him  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan. 
He  fulfilled  that  office  for  two  years,  and  re- 
turned to  Bourdeaux  in  1604.  The  consistory 
there  proposed  to  maintain  him  four  years  on 
condition  of  his  engaging  in  the  study  of  divi- 
nity. He  accepted  die  offer,  and  being  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  chancellor  of 
Navarre,  he  spent  the  time  with  them  at  Paris, 
Geneva,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1608  he  assumed 
the  office  of  a  minister  at  Bourdeaux,  which  he 
discharged  for  ten  years,  and  then  accepted  of 

'■  tlie  divinity  chair  at  Saumur.  .There  he  con- 
tinued till  the  dispersion  of  that  academy  by 
the  public  disturbances  in  1621,  when  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  England,  and  taught 
divinity  at  his  own  house  in  London.  King 
James  made  him  master  of  the  college,  and  di- 
vinity professor,  at  Glasgow,  being  induced  to 
favour  him  on  account  of  his  supposed  appro- 
bation of  the  hierarchy.  He  found  this  situa- 
tion, however,  so  little  agreeable  to  him,  that 
he  did  not  hold  it  above  a  year,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Saumur,  where  he  read  private  lec- 
tures^ Thence  he  removed  in  1624  to  Mon- 
tauban.  The  disputes  between  the  two  reli- 
gions in  France  were  now  tending  to  a  civil 
war ;  and  the  duke  de  Rohan's  emissaries  were 
endeavouring  to  excite  the  people  of  Montau- 
ban  to  take  arms.  Cameron,  whose  principles 
led  him  to  disapprove  of  these  violences,  de- 
claring  against  them  with  more  zeal  than  pru- 
dence, was  attacked  by  a  man  in  the  streets, 
and  severely  beaten.  The  consequences  upon 
his  mind  and  body  were  such,  that  he  shortly 
after  died,  in  1625,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
six.  -  "  He  was  a  man  (says  13ayle)  of  great 
parts  and  judgment,  of  an  excellent  memory, 
very  learned,  a  good  philosopher,  good  hu- 
moured, liberal,  not  only  of  his  knowledge  but 
his  purse,  a  great  talker,  a  long-winded  preach- 
er, little  versed  in  the  fathers,  inflexible  in  liis 
opinions,  and  inclined  to  turbulence."  He 
thought  that  thcfe  were  many  things  in  the  re- 
formed church  that  still  wanted  reformation  ; 
and  he  seldom  treated  a  theological  subject 
without  advancing  some  novelties  of  his  own. 

VOL.  II. 


-,Hew»s..th6,avt^i(Br  of  an  attempt „tft  rtcQ^ci^ 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  mo're'cofi.- 
sohng  ideas  of  the  divine  justice  and  benevo- 
lence. This  was  after  ward -i  more  fully  opened 
by  his  disciple  Moses  Amyraut,  in  his  System 
of  Universal  Grace.  Cameron  likewise  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Romish^ 
communion.  He  published  little  during  his 
life ;  but  after  his  death  his  theological  lectures 
were  printed  at  Saumur,  in  3  vols.  410.  1626-28, 
and  afterwards,  with  some  additional  pieces,  at 
Geneva,  in  i  vol.  fol.  His  remarks  on  the 
New  Testament,  under  the  title  of  "  Myrothe- 
cium  Evangelicum,"  were  printed  at  Geneva  in 
1632.      Bayle.      Moskcim. — A. 

CAMILLUS,  INIarcus  Furius,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  early  Rome,  was 
of  the  patrician  family  of  the  Furii,  which  he 
first  raised  to  eminence.  He  signalised  his 
youthful  valour  in  a  battle  with  the  ^'Equi 
and  Volscians,  where,  after  receiving  a  wound 
from  a  javelin  in  the  thigh,  he  drew  ont 
the  weapon,  charged  the  enemy,  and  obliged 
them  to  fly.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  his  progress  to  reputation,  but 
it  must  have  been  buch  as  raised  him  high  in 
tlie  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  since  he  appears 
to  have  served  the  office  of  censor  in  the  vear  of 


Rome 
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353  ;  anil  ilurnig  tlie  siege  or  \  en  we 
find  him  twice  made  one  of  the  six  military 
tribunes,  by  whom  the  republic  was  at  that  time 
governed.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the 
people,  who  had  lost  confidence  in  their  annual 
commanders,  raissd  Camillus  to  the  supreme 
office  of  dictator,  in  order  that  he  might  bring 
the  enterprise  to  a  conclusion.  He  began  his 
campaign  with  defeating  the  enemy's  combined 
troops  in  tlie  field,  and  then  proceeded  by  sap 
against  the  city,  pushing  his  subterraneous 
works  under  the  wall  to  the  very  citadel.  AH 
being  prepared,  a  number  of  citizens  flocked 
to  his  camp  from  Rome  to  partake  of  the  glory 
and  spoil.  A  general  attack  was  ordered, 
which  was  assisted  by  the  soldiers,  who  pene- 
trated into  the  town  through  the  mine,  and 
Veil,  the  rival  of  Rome  iij  power,  and  its  su- 
perior in  splendor,  fell  like  another  Troy.  All 
its  wealth  was  matIC  a  prey  to  the  victors ;  and 
its  surviving  inhabitants,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  the  age,  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  their  price  brought  into  the  public  treasury. 
Camillus,  while  beholding  the  scene  of  blo«d 
and  plunder  from  the  citadel,  is  said  first  to 
have  burst  into  tears,  moved  by  the  fate  of  so 
renowned  a  city  ;  and  then  to  iiave  broken  out 
into  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  that  if  such  a  glo- 
rious success  must  be  counterbalanced  by  some 
3  L 
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reverse,   the  misfortune   might  fall  on  himself 
rather   than   on  his  country.     The  capture  of 
Veil  is  dated  in  the  year  of  Rome  359,   B.C. 
396.     The  dictator's  triumph,  on  this  occasion, 
gave  oficnce  to  the  people  by  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  pomp  ;  and  Camillus  seems  henceforth 
to  have  l>een  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  patri- 
cian party,  consequently,  the  object  of  popular 
jealousy.     His  merit,  notwithstanding,  caused 
him  two  years  afterwards  to  be  chosen  one  of  the 
military  tribunes,  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Falisci.     With  the  intention  of  put- 
ting an  cud  to  it,  he  invested  Falerii,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  people.     On  this  occasion  an  inci- 
dent h.ippcntd,  which  has  justly  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  honourable  to  Camillus,  and  to 
the    Roman    character.      The    public    school- 
master of  the  place,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
children  of  all  the  principal  people  was  com- 
mitted, artfully  leaduig  them  out  to  exercise  be- 
yond the  walls  further  and  further  each  day,  at 
length  brought  them  to  the  Roman  lines,  and 
desiring  to  be  led  to  the  general,  told  him,  that 
with  these  children  he  delivered  up  to  him  the 
town  he  was  besieging.     Camillus,  struck  with 
horror  at  the  perfidy,  ordered  his  lictors  to  strip 
the  traitor,  and  bind  his  hands  behind  his  back; 
then,  furnishing  the  youths  with  rods,  he  di- 
rected them  to  whip  their  master  back  to  Fale- 
rii.     On  their   arrival,   the   people,   extremely 
moved  M'ith  this  generous  conduct- of  Camillus, 
sent  deputies  to  treat  of  a  surrender.     Camil- 
lus referred  them  to  the  senate,  before  whom 
the  deputies  expressed  their  admiration  of  that 
virtue  which  could  prompt  such  equity  towards 
an  enemy,  and  requested,  that  the  Falisci  might 
henceforth  live  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
They   were    in    consequence    admitted    upon 
terms  of  equality  as  allies,  on  no  other  penalty 
than  paying  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  and  Ca- 
millus led  back  his  army,  which  was  less  pleas- 
ed with  his  bloodless  conquest,   than  irritated 
by  its  disappointment  of  expected  plunder.     He 
further  offended  his  fellow-citizens  by  strenu- 
ously opposing  a  project,  supported  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  for  transferring  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  of  all  orders  to  the  empty 
town  of  Veil ;  a  scheme  which  the  Roman  pa- 
triots justly  apprehended  would  nourish  a  per- 
petual rival  and  foe  to  their  city.     Four  years 
of  turbulence  succeeded  the  surrender  of  Fa- 
lerii, in  which  Rome  underwent  the  changes  of 
a  return  to  the  consular  government,  of  an  in- 
terregum,  and  of  a  renewal  of  t]ie  government 
by  military  tribunes.     ]\Ieantime  the  Gauls  had 
made  their  formidable  irruption  into  Italy,  and 
had  advanced  to  Clusium  in  Ltruria  ;  yet  tlie 


Romans  were  so  little  sensible  of  their  impend- 
ing danger,  that  they  encouraged  a  prosecution 
of  their  great  general,  Camillus,  on  a  charge  of 
embezzling  some  of  the  spoils  of  Veil.     Sen- 
sible of  the  certainty  of  his  condemnation  from 
the  present  temper  of  the  people,  Camillus  re- 
solved to  prevent  the  indignity  by  a  voluntary- 
exile.     He  took  leave  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  went  in  silence  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 
There,  turning  about,  he  stretched  his  hands  to- 
wards the  capitol,  and  prayed,  "  that  if  he  was 
unjustly  driven  from  his  country,  the  Romans 
might  soon  be  made  to  repent  their  conduct, 
and  show  to  the  world  how  much  they  lost  by 
the  absence  of  Camillus."     He  then  retired  to 
a  private  life  in  the  town  of  Ardea  ;  and  on  his 
non-appearance  to  his  impeachment,    a  heavy 
fine   was    imposed   upon  him   by  the  Roman 
people. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  Gallic  war,  which  produced  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  Brennus,  the   capitol  only  being 
saved  from  their  arms.     While  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  this  fortress,  the  Gauls  scoured  the 
country,  and  raised  contributions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.     The  appearance  of  a  party  of 
them  before  Ardea  gave  Camillus  an  opportu- 
nity of  rousing  the  Ardeates  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence.     They  placed  him  at  their  head, 
and,  under  liis  conduct,  falling  by  night  on  the 
Gauls,   who  had  abandoned  themselves  to  dis- 
order   and    intemperance,    they   made   a   great 
slaughter  of  them.     The  news    of   this  event 
caused   the  fugitive  Romans   at  Veil  and   the 
neighbourhood,  to  rally,  and  entreat  Camillus 
to  take  them  under  liis  command.     A  sacred- 
regard  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  reduced  as 
she  was,  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  this 
proposal  till  it  was  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  garrison  of  the  capitol,  in  whom  all  remain- 
ing authority  was  legally  vested.     A  daring  in- 
dividual obtained  access  to  the  invested  fortress, 
and  brought  back  a  revocation  of  the  decree  by 
which  Camillus  had  been  condemned,  and  an 
unanimous  nomination  of  him  to  the  dictator- 
ship.    Thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state,  he 
invited  all  the  dispersed  Romans  and  their  al- 
lies to  his  camp,  and  soon  saw  himself  master 
of  40,000  men.     With  these  he  cut  off  all  the 
supplies  which    the    Gauls   received  from  the 


country,  and  reduced  them  to  such  distress 
from  famine  and  pestilence,  that  they  were 
willing  to  enter  into-  a  negociation  with  the 
besieged  in  die  capitol,  who  were  at  least 
as  hard  pressed  as  themselves.  The  result 
is  differently  represented  by  different  histo- 
riajis.     It   is    agreed  that    the   Romans   con- 
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sented  to  purchase  peace  by  a  sum  of  gold. 
But  Livy  affirms,  that  whilst  it  was  weighing, 
and  Brennus  insultingly  had  cast  in  his  sword 
among  the  weights  to  augment  the  sum,  Ca- 
inillus  arrived  at  the  city  gates,  and  regardless 
of  a  contract  made  without  his  consent  as  first 
magistrate,  forbid  the  payment,  and  drove  the 
Gauls  from  the  city  into  their  camp.  He  adds, 
that  pursuing  them  on  their  retreat,  he  gave 
tliem  a  great  overthrow,  and  that  in  the  end  not 
a  single  Gaul  returned  to  his  own  country. 
Polybius  and  other  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
with  more  probability,  assert,  that  the  gold  was 
actually  paid,  and  that  the  Gauls  marched 
back  in  safety  with  their  booty.  It  is  not  ques- 
tioned, however,  that  Camillus  was  regarded  as 
J  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country.  His  sol- 
diers, entering  the  vacant  city  in  triumph,  styl- 
ed him  Romulus,  the  father  of  his  country,  the 
second  founder  of  Rome.  This  great  event  is 
placed  in  the  year  of  Rome  365.  Camillus 
purified  the  ground,  rebuilt  the  temples,  and 
erected  a  new  one  to  ylius  Loqtiutius,  or  that 
Warning  Voice  which  was  supposed  to  have  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  Gauls.  The  pro- 
ject of  removing  to  Veii  being  again  agitated 
among  the  populace  by  their  tribunes,  the  se- 
nate continued  Camillus  a  whole  year  in  the 
dictatorship,  which  was  double  the  period  any 
one  had  before  held  it  ;  and  he  employed  his 
authority  with  so  much  prudence  and  firmness, 
that  a  decree  for  rebuilding  the  city  passed  with- 
out opposition. 

Rome  had  not  long  been  raised  from  her 
ashes,  before  a  formidable  confederacy  was 
formed  against  her  by  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  .(Equi,  Volsei,  Etrurians,  and  even  her  old 
allies  the  Latins  and  Hcrnici.  To  resist  it,  the 
great  Camillus  was  a  third  time  made  dictator. 
In  this  emergency  he  did  not  excuse  the  old 
men  from  taking  arms,  and  having  levied  a 
large  army,  he  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  with 
one  of  which  he  himself  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  tribunes,  invested  by  the  Latins  and 
Volscians.  By  a  stratagem  he  completely  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  took  their  camp  ;  and 
then  entering  the  country  of  the  ^.qui,  made 
himself  master  of  their  capital.  He  next  en- 
tirely reduced  the  Volscians.  Proceeding  into 
Etruria  to  the  succour  of  Sutrium,  a  town  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  came  too  late  for 
its  defence,  but  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements 
he  recovered  it  from  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  great  number  of  tliem  pri- 
soners. After  this  glorious  success,  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  a  third  time,  and  laid  down 
his  office.    The  memory  of  his  great  actions 


was  perpetuated  by  three  vases  of  gold,  made 
out  of  the  spoils,  which,  with  the "  name  of 
Camillus  inscribed,  were  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  Juno  in  Jupiter's  temple. 

The  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  ambition 
of  that  Manlius,  who  had  saved  the  capitol 
from  the  Gauls,  caused  Camillus  to  be  a  fifth 
time  elected  military  tribune  ;  and  he  had  the 
painful  task  of  presiding  at  the  tribunal  which 
condemned  that  brave,  but  dangerous  citizen  to 
death.  In  the  year  of  Rome  375,  new  wars 
gathering  against  the  republic  from  the  Vol- 
scians and  people  of  Prsencste,  the  hopes  of  the 
citizens  again  centered  in  Camillus,  and  he  was 
a  sixth  time  raised  to  the  military  tribuneship. 
As  he  wished  to  decline  this  toilsome  honour, 
and  made  use  of  the  plea  of  his  advanced  years, 
the  people  told  him  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
engage  personally,  but  only  to  assist  the  other 
generals  with  his  counsel.  He  complied  with 
their  desires,  and  L.  Furius  was  joined  with 
him  in  cominand  against  the  Volscians.  This 
rash  young  man  was  induced  by  the  enemy's 
insults  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Camillus  ;  and  was  put  to  the  rout, 
and  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  his  colleague  with  a  body  of  reserve. 
On  the  next  day,  Camillus  himself  taking  the 
command,  revenged  the  affront  by  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Volscians,  who  lost  great  part 
of  their  army  with  their  camp.  In  this  action, 
Furius  performed  excellent  service  as  his  se- 
cond ;  so  that  when  an  expedition  was  decreed 
against  the  Tusculans,  suspected  of  hostile  de- 
signs, and  the  choice  of  a  fellow-commander 
was  given  to  Camillus,  he  generously  gave  the 
preference  to  one  who  was  thought  deeply  to 
have  oiFended  him.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  Tusculans  gave  no  exercise  to  his  arms; 
for  finding  them  engaged,  as  in  profound  peace, 
in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  pursuing  their 
occupations,  he  forbore  offering  them  any  in- 
jury, and  advised  them  as  a  friend  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Rome,  in  order  to  clear  their 
conduct  and  obtain  forgiveness. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  387  tlie  contentions  be- 
tween the  patrician  .and  plebeian  parties  be- 
came so  serious,  that  the  former  thought  they 
could  no  otherwise  maintain  their  prerogatives 
than  by  creating  Camillus  dictator  a  fourth 
time.  By  his  authority  he  prevented  the  tri- 
bunes from  proposing  their  new  laws  to  the 
people.  These,  on  the  otlier  liand,  threatened 
the  dictator  with  the  effects  of  their  resentment 
when  his  office  should  be  expired.  On  this 
occasion  it  would  seem  that  Camillus  took  the 
alarm,  as  he  sooa  withdrew  to  his  house,  and 
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Tesigncd    his   power.      The    news    of   an    ap- 
proaching army  of  Gauls,  however,  suspended 
all   party   contests   the  next  year,  and  the  re- 
public linaniniously  looked  again  to  its  former 
saviour  for  protection.    Caniillus  in  his  eigliticth 
year  was  a  fifth  time  appointed  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  he  chearfuUy  consented  to  sacrifice 
the   remains   of  life  to  his    countr)''s  welfare. 
He  marched  with  the  celerity  of  youth  to  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  and  after  skilfiiUyexciting 
the  rash  confidence  of  the  Gauls,  he  fell. upon 
them    unexpectedly,    and  defeated    them   with 
great  slaughter.     This  one  action  proved  suffi- 
cient to  free  the  state  from  its  dreaded  enemy. 
Camillus  then   received  the    surrender  of  the 
town   of  Velitrx,   and   returned  to  enjoy  the 
honours  of  another  well-merited  triumph.     The 
internal  state  of  the  republic,  however,  would 
not  permit  him  to  abdicate  his  authority.     The 
popular  party  were  become  still  more  resolute 
to  carry  their,  favourite  point  of  restoring  the 
consular    government,    with    the    condition   of 
possessing  one  plebeian  consul.     The  tribunes, 
with  a  view  of  intimidating  the  aged  dictator, 
took  the  bold  step  of  sending  an  officer  to  seize 
his  person  on  his  tribunal.     In  the  tumult  that 
ensued,Camillus  took  refuge  in  the  senate-house, 
and  vowed   a   temple  to  Concord  provided  he 
should  succeed  in  restoring  tranquillity.     The 
conclusion  was,    that  a    compliance    with   the 
desires  of  the  people  appeared  necessary,  and 
the  proposed  laws  were  suiFered  to  pass.     Ca- 
millus procured  consent  to  an  expedient  which 
might  still  preserve  the  superiority  of  the  patri- 
cians ;  this  was,  the  separation  of  the  judicial 
from  the  military  power  in  the  consuls,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  prxtor,  who  should  be  elected 
from  the  higher  order  of  citizens,  and  administer 
justice   at   home.     The   appointment   of   two 
curule  or  patrician  ediles  was  a  further  addition 
to   the    power    of  that   party.       Having    thus 
honourably  and  advantageously  closed  his  sixth 
dictatorship,    and  sealed   his    character  by  the 
erection    of   the    temple  of  Concord,    Camillus 
finally   retired    from  public  life.     He   did  not 
long  survive  ;  but  in  the  year  of  Rome  390  fell  a 
sacrifice    to    a   pestilence   which    swept   away 
numbers  of  his  countrymen.     His  memory  was 
ever   cherished  as   one    of  the  greatest,    most 
fortunate,    and    most   patriotic    chiefs    of   the 
Roman   republic.     Livy.     Plutarch.     Univers. 

Hist.— A. 

CAMOENS,  Lewis  de,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  poets  of  Portugal,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Lisbon  either  in 
1517  or  in  J524.  He  was  some  time  at  the 
university   of   Coimbra,    whence   returning  to 


Lisbon,  lie  made  himself  known  at  court  by  his 
poetical  talents  and  his  gallantry.     Lnprudences 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  the  satirical  use  he  m.ade  of 
the  former,  caused  him  to  be  exiled  to  Santaren 
in  F.stremadura,    on  which    occasion  he  com- 
pared himself  in  an  elegy  to  tlie  banished  Ovid. 
Unwilling  to  live  in  a  state  of  inglorioOs  repose, 
he  obtained  permission  to  serve  in  a. fleet  sent 
to  the  succour  of  Ceuta  in   Africa,    and  in  a 
combat    in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  he  lost  an 
eve.     Returning  to  Lisbon,  he  was  again  from 
some  unknown  cause  obliged  to  quit  it  ;  and 
complaining    (perhaps  without  reason)  of   the 
ingratitude  of  his  country,  he  took  the  resolution 
of  embarking  for  the  East  Indies  on  board  a 
fleet   commanded    by  Cabral,    which  sailed  in 
1553.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Goa  he  went 
as  a  volunteer  in   an  expedition  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  kings  of  Cochin  and 
Porca,  against  the  king  of  Chembe  or  Pimenta 
on  the  Malabar  coast.     This  proved  successful. 
Camoens  returned  to  Goa  in  the  beginning  of 
15J5,  and  soon  after  joined  Manuel  de  Vascon- 
cellos  in  a  voyage  to  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Having  here  no  use  for  his  sword,  he  employed 
his  time  in  writing,  and  in  visiting  some  of  the 
adjacent   regions   of  Africa.     After  wintering 
at  Ormuz,  he  returned  to  Goa,  where  he  lived 
some  time  in  tranquillity  ;  but  giving  way  to 
the    vivacity    of  his  disposition    in  composing 
some  satirical   works  against    Bareto  the   new 
viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants    of  Goa,   he  was  banished  by  the 
viceroy  to  Macao  in  China.     At  this  settlement 
he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  estates  of 
the  defunct,  an  office  apparently  of  considerable 
profit.     He  resided  at  Macao  five  years,  during 
wliich  he  employed  himself  in  the  completion 
of  his  Lusiad,  and  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  archipelago.     On  his  re- 
turn to  Goa,  in  a  ship  freighted  by  himself,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  near  the 
mouth  of  the   river    Mecon  in  Cochin-china, 
where  he  lost  all  his  wealth  except  his  poems, 
which    he    bore  through  the  waves    with  one 
hand,  while  he  swam  with  the  other.     He  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  natives  ;  and  in 
this  remote  coast  he  wrote  his  beautiful  para- 
phrase of  the  psalm  which  represents  the  Jews 
as   hanging    up  their  harps  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon.     At  Goa  he  found  viceroy  Don  Con- 
stantine  de  Braganza,  by  whom  he  was  treated 
with  great  friendship  ;  but  in  the  succeeding 
government  of  count    Redondo,   his    enemies 
prevailed  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  public 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  malversation  in  his  office 
at  Macao.     After  he  had  cleared  himself  from 
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tills  accusation,  he  wns  still  detained  for  debt, 
till  a  humourous  kind  of  petition  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  viceroy  obtnined  him  his  liberty. 
He  then  reassumed  the  character  of  a  volunteer 
soldier  •,  and  v/as  induced  by  the  liberal  offers 
of  Pedro  Barcto  to  accompany  him  to  the  fort 
of  Sofala,  of  which  he  was  governor.  A  desire 
to  revisit  his  native  country  was  now,  however, 
predominant  in  his  mind  ;  and  a  homeward- 
bound  ship  touching  at  Sofala,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  se\'eral  gentlemen  on  board  to  ac- 
company them.  Bareto,  in  order  to  detain 
him,  meanly  set  up  a  charge  of  debt  for  his 
board.  This  was  paid  by  his  friends,  and  he 
arrived  with  them  in  Lisbon  in  i56y  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  years.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  publication  of  his  Lusiad,  which  at 
length  appeared  in  1572.  A  second  edition 
was  demanded  the  same  year.  It  met  with 
great  applause  as  a  work  doing  honour  to  the 
nation,  yet  the  author  was  suffered  to  languish 
in  indigence.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  king, 
Sebastian,  gave  him  a  small  pension,  annexing 
to  it  the  condition  of  his  living  at  court.  This 
was  so  inadequate  to  his  maintenance,  that  he 
was  obhged  to  send  out  by  night  his  faithful 
black  servant  into  the  streets  of  Lii^bon  to  beg 
for  his  master  and  himself.  Even  this  pittance 
was  withdrawn  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Kenry  ;  and  poor  Camocns,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  indigence,  and  almost  separated 
from  the  society  of  mankind,  except  that  of  a 
few  Dominican  monks,  died,  either  in  an  alms- 
house, or  under  the  charitable  roof  of  a  nunn'eify, 
in  1579.  He  was  obscurely  buried  in  the' 
chapel  of  the  same  nunnery  ;  but  some  years 
afterwards,  a  respectable  monument  was  erected 
over  his  remains  at  the  expence  of  a  Portuguese 
nobleman.  His  memory  was  honoured  by 
numerous  eulogies  from  the  poets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  name  of  Camoens  is  still 
pronounced  with  enthusiastic  veneration  by  all 
the  votaries  of  Portuguese  literature. 

Camoens  wrote  a  variety  of  poetical  com- 
positions, but  the  only  one  by  which  he  is 
known  to  modern  times  is  his  epic  poem  entitled 
the  "  Lusiad."  Its  subject  is  the  discovery  of 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco 
de  Gama,  a  topic  that  aflbrds  a  great  variety  of 
descriptions,  which  the  author's  personal  know- 
ledge of  those  parts  of  the  world  have  rendered 
natural  and  interesting.  Some  of  his  poetical 
fictions,  too,  are  conceived  with  true  genius  ; 
and  the  giant  Adamastor,  the  guardian  of  the 
Cape  of  Tempests  (afterwards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope),  is  a  creature  of  fancy  as  sublime  as  the 
imagination  of  a  poet  has  produced.     Some  of 


his  historical  episodes,  likewise,  have  merit, 
though  often  unartfully  introduced.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  want  of  a  well-connected 
plan,  the  neglect  of  proper  decorums,  the 
monstrous  mixture  of  the  heathen  with  the 
christian  mythology,  and  the  general  baldness 
and  want  of  elevation  in  the  style,  place  this 
work  far  beneath  the  principal  epics  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Con?iderabk  attention  has, 
however,  been  paid  to  it  in  Europe.  Besides 
the  various  editions  of  the  original,  it  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  illustrated 
by  elaborate  commentaries.  Two  English 
versions  of  it  have  appeared  ;  one  by  sir  Richai'd 
Fanshaw  in  the  17th  century,  another  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  by  William  Julius  Mickle. 
The  last  is  one  of  the  best  versified  poems  in 
the  English  language  •,  but  the  liberties  taken 
with  the  original  in  large  additions,  alterations, 
and  omissions,  besides  a  perpetual  superiority 
of  poetic  language,  render  it  a  very  fl.atering 
representation  of  the  poem  of  Camoens.  AIo- 
reri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mickle  s  Lusiad. — A. 
CAMPANELLA,  Thomas,  a  philosopher 
remarkable  for  his  boldness,  his  singularities, 
and  his  sufferings,  was  bjrn  at  Stilo  in  Calabria, 
in  1568.  The  quickness  of  his  parts  displayed 
itself  very  early.  At  the  age  of  five  his  memory 
was  extraordinary.  At  thirteen  he  could  at 
sight  explain  any  orator  or  poet,  and  wrote 
verses  with  facility.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
entered  among  the  Dominicans  -,  and  after 
studying  theology  in  various  convents,  he  en- 
gaged with  great  ardour  in  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy. The  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  the  other 
ancients  soon  struck  him  as  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  he  was  captivated  with  the  free  spirit 
of  enquiry  displayed  in  the  work  of  Telesius 
on  the  Nature  of  Things,  which  then  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  Italy.  He  wrote  in 
1 59 1  a  defence  of  this  work,  and  an  attack  on 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  he  entitled 
"  Philosophia  sensibus  demonstrata,"  and  print- 
ed at  Naples.  The  triumphs  he  gained  in  his 
disputations  against  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  schools,  procured  him,  however,  more  ene- 
mies than  admirers  ;  so  that  he  found  it  advisable 
to  quit  Naples,  and  visit  Rome.  Not  meeting 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  that  capital, 
he  went  to  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand received  him  graciously,  and  had  an  in- 
tention of  making  him  professor  at  Pisa.  This 
not  taking  place,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  at 
which  city  all  his  papers  were  clandestinely 
taken  away  and  sent  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
which,  however,  gave  him  no  molestation.  He 
nc.\t   sp(5nt   some  time   in  Padua,  instructing 
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some  Venetian  youths  in  the  principles  of  Iiis 
philosophy.     At  length,  in  1598,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  and  revisited  Iiis  n;\tive  place.  There, 
on  account  of  some  M'ords  which  gave  room  to 
suspect  him  of  hostile  designs  against  the  Spa- 
nish government,  he  was  arrested  in  1599,  and 
conveyed  to  Naples,  where  he  was  conunitted 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  to  close  imprison- 
ment.     A  scheme  was  imputed  to  him  of  en- 
gaging the  Turks  to  assist  him  in  making  him- 
self master  of  Calabria  ;  and  thougli  it  is  pro- 
bable that   no  such  formed  plan  ever  existed, 
yet  his  warm  and  imprudent  temper,  joined  to 
a  faith  in  astrological  predictions,  might   give 
some  real  grounds  for   suspicion  of  his  enter- 
taining vague  notions  of  a  revolution.     He  was 
treated   \\ith   great  severity,    was  seven  times 
subjected  to  the  torture,  and  was  long  deprived 
of  books,  and  of  all  communication  with  his 
friends.      Among   other   accusations    brought 
against  him,  was  that  of  being  the  author  of 
the  famous  book,  "  De  tribus  impostoribus," 
which  Campanella  asserts  to  have  been  printed 
thirty  years  before  lie  was  born.    The  rigour  of 
his  imprisonment  was  gradually  mitigated,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  write,   and  converse  with 
learned  men.      He  composed  many  works  in 
this  situation,  which  were  printed  in  Germany 
by   his  friends.     The  exertions  in  his  favour 
made  by  several  persons  with  the  court  of  Spain 
would  probably  sooner  have  obtained  his  liber- 
ty, had  not  the  friendship  of  the  duke  d'  Ossu- 
na,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  fell  under  the 
suspicion   of  that  court,  done  him  an  injury. 
At  length,  in    1626,  pope   Urban  VIII.   who 
had  an  esteem  for  Campanella,  obtained  his  re- 
moval to  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
on  a  pretext  of  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was  kept 
there  at  large  till  1629,  when  he  was  finally  li- 
berated,  after   passing  full  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  confinement.     Urban,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  his  sufferings,  gave  him  a  pension, 
with  the  title  of  his  domestic.    Some  Spaniards 
in  Rome,  however,  seeing  him  intimate  with 
the  French  there,  affected   to   suspect  him  of 
bad  intentions,  and  projected  to  seize  him  and 
remand   him   to  "prison   at  Naples.     The  pope 
gave  him  warning  of  this  design,  and  the  French 
embassador  assisted  him  to  make  his  escape  in 
the  habit  of  a  IVIinim.     He  arrived  safe  at  Mar- 
seilles in   1634,   whence  the  famous  Nicholas 
Peiresc  brought  him  to  his  house  at  Aix,  and 
entertained  him  several  months.     He  supplied 
him  with  money  for  his  journey  to  Paris,  where 
he  was   presented  to  king  Lewis  XIII.,  who, 
at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  assigned 
him  a  hawdsome  pension,  and  ordered  him  to 


be  lodged  In  the  dominican  convent  of  St.  Ho'  . 
nore.  All  the  learned  men  in  Paris  siiowed 
him  marks  of  respect,  and  sought  his  conversa- 
tion. Campanella  did  not  long  enjoy  this  happy 
change  in  his  situation,  dying  in  the  year 
1639,  as  some  say,  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
antimony. 

Campanella  was  a  man  of  a  most  fertile  ima- 
gination, but  not  corrected  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment.    His  misfortunes,  indeed,  seem  in  some 
degree  to  have  airectcd  his  brain ;  for  besides  a 
belief  in  astrology,  and  in  miraculous  cures,  he 
fancied  that  demons  appeared  to  him  sleeping 
or  waking,  and  v  arned  him  of  any  approaching 
dangers.     His   erudition  was   very   extensi\  e  ; 
and  in  his  treatise  "  De  recta  ratione  studcndi," 
he  passes  his  judgment  upon  a  number  of  au- 
thors  in   philosophy,  poetry,   oratory,  history, 
theology,  medicine,  and  matheiuatics,  and  lays 
down  admirable  rules  for  the  pursuit  of  philo- 
sophical studies  and  the  knowledge  of  nature. 
His  own    opinions,   however,  were  extremely 
abstruse,  and  expressed   with  great  obscurity. 
In  dialectics  he  receded  as  far  as  possible  from 
Aristotle,  but  his  own  logic  was   at   least  not 
less  difficult  to  comprehend,  on  account  of  its  - 
subtle  distinctions,  and  unmeaning  terms.  Con- 
cerning nature,  his  leading  doctrines  were,  that 
sense  is  the  only  guide  in  philosophy  ;  that  heat 
and  cold  are  the   two  principles  which  act  on 
the  mass  of  matter  ;  that  the  sun  and  earth  are 
the  elements  whence  all  things  are  produced; 
that  all  animal  operations  ate  effected  by  one 
uniyersal  spirit;  that  all  things  in   nature  are 
endowed  with  feeling  or  perception  ;  that  the 
world  is  an  animal  or  sentient  being,  inspired 
by  a  soul,  by  which   it  is  directed,  as  man  by 
the  human  soul.  There  are  many  other  articles, 
equally  fanciful  and  obscure  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
omitted,  for  the  honour  of  Campanella,  that  he 
wrote  an  apology  for  Galileo,  and  a  defence  of 
his  system.     He  displayed  great  acuteness  with 
respect  to  the  science  of  politics,  in  his  "Political 
Aphorisms,"  and  his  book  "  De  Monarchia  His- 
panica."  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  books,  the 
catalogue  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  wholly 
superfluous.     On  the  whole,  he  had  the  spirit 
of  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  without  thert-qui- 
site  solidity  and  judgment.      He   has  been  cen- 
sured for  impiety,  but  he  is  rather  to  be  classed 
among    enthusiasts    than   atheists.     Tirabaschi. 
Bri/cler. — A. 

CAMPANO,  GiANANTONio,  an  eminent 
Italian  philologist  of  the  15th  century,  was  born 
about  1429  in  a  village  named  Cavelii  in  Cam- 
pania. The  obscurity  of  his  family  was  such, 
that  he  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  one 
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borrowed  from  his  native  province  ;  it  is  even 
said  that  a  country  woman  while  at  work  in  the 
fields  was  dehvercd  of  him  under  a  laurel-tree. 
He  was  brought  up  to  keep  sheep  ;  but  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  a  priest,  who  discerned  in  him 
tokens  of  genius,  he  was  taken  home  by  him, 
taught  the  elements  of  letters,  and  then  sent  to 
pursue  his   studie?   at  Naples,  where  the  cele- 
brated Lorenzo  Valla  was  one  of  his  masters. 
Intendnig  to  visit  Tu^cany,  he  was  plundered 
by    robbers    on   the   road,  and    with  dlfliculty 
escaped  to  Perugia.     Here  he  was  amicably  re- 
ceived, and  in  his  twenty-third  year  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language.   He  was  made 
professor  of  eloquence  in  that  city,  and  exer- 
cised his  ofhce  witlr  great  applause.      In  14591 
when  pope  Pius  II.  passed  through  Perugia  in 
his  way  to  the  council   of  Mantua,  Campano 
was  induced  by  James  degli  Ammanati,  then 
the  pope's    secretary,    to    follow    the    P..oman 
court.     He  ingratiated  himself  so  much  with 
this  pontiff,  that  he  was  created  by  him  bishop 
first  of  Crotone,  and  then  of  Teramo.    During 
his  residence  in  Rome,  it  appears  that  he  as- 
sisted Udalrie,  called  Gallus,  the   first  printer 
who  settled  there,  by  preparing  the  MSS.  cor- 
recting the  press,  and  writing  prefaces,  for  se- 
veral of  his  editions.     In  147 1   Campano  was 
sent  by  Paul.  II.  to  the  congress  of  Ratisbon, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  league  be- 
tween the  christian  princes  against  the  Turk. 
The  climate,  or  mode  of  living  in  Germany, 
greatly  disgusted  him,  and  in  his  letters  he  has 
given  free  vent  to  his  ill  humour,  which  over- 
flowed upon  the  nation.     He  employed  himself 
here  in  searching  for  ancient  manuscripts,  in 
order  to  send  them  into  Italy.     Sixtus  IV.  the 
successor  of  Paul,  raised  Campano  successively 
to  the  governments  of  Todi,  Foligno,  and  Citta 
di  Castello.     Whilst  he  was  in  this  last  place, 
it  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Sixtus,  who  was 
exasperated  against  the  citizens  for  not  receiv- 
ing a  garrison.  Campano,  pitying  the  calamities 
to  which  he  was  witness,  wrote  freely  to  the 
pope,  representing    the    evils    brought  on  the 
people    through    his    indignation.     Sixtus,  in- 
censed by  tliis  liberty,  and,  as  some  say,  sus- 
pecting the  fidelity  of  Campano,  not  only  de- 
prived him  of  his  government,  but  manifested 
so    much    displeasure    against    him,    that    he 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  ecclesiastical 
state.      He  repaired  first  to  the  court  of  Naples, 
with  expectations  of  honour  and  preferment; 
but  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  retired  to 
his  bishopric  of  Teramo,  where  lie  ended  his 
life  in  1477.     Campano  distinguish';'!  liimsclf 


as  a  writer  in  various  walks.  When  residing  at 
Perugia,  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  Andrew 
Braccio,"  a  famous  captain  of  that  place,  which 
work  was  greatly  admired  for  its  style,  though  it 
was  too  much  of  a  panegyric.  Healso  wrote  some 
political  and  moral  treatises,  orations,  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  and  eight  books  of  Latin  poems  in 
various  measures,  and  on  various  subjects,  some 
of  them  more  free  than  became  his  station.  His 
poetry  has  been  much  commended  by  several 
writers,  for  the  ingenuity  and  facility  it  dis- 
plays ;  but  like  other  ready  composers,  he  did 
not  bestow  the  pains  necessary  to  render  his 
pieces  duly  correct.  His  works  were  published 
first  by  Michael  Ferno  ;  and  a  new  collection 
of  them  was  edited  at  Leipsic  by  Mencken, 
in  1707,  and  1734.  Bayle.  Monri.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

CAMPANO,  NovARESE,  an  early  and  emi- 
nent Italian  geometrician  and  astronomer,  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Urban  IV.  who  was  elect- 
ed pope  in  1261.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
pope,  and  had  a  canonry  of  Paris.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Euclid,  which  have  been 
printed  ;  and  he  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
author  of  a  translation  of  Euclid  into  Latin 
from  the  Arabic  version,  but  Tiraboschi  attri- 
butes this  rather  to  Adelard,  an  English  monk. 
Campano  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Margarita  Filisofica.  He  likewise  com- 
posed several  works  on  astronomy,  v/hich  are 
preserved  in  MS.  in  various  libraries.  They  treat 
on  the  motions  of  divers  planets,  on  the  instru- 
ments necessary  for  observing  them,  on  tlie  ec- 
clesiastical computation,  and  on  the  theory  of 
the  planets  in  general.  A  letter  of  his  to  Fra 
Raincro  da  Totli,  a  contemporary  astronomer, 
on  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere,  is  extant  in 
St.  Mark's  library  at  Florence.  From  all  these 
writings,  Campano  appears  to  have  possessed 
more  scientific  knowledge  of  this  kind  than  per- 
haps any  one  of  his  age.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  second  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  duke  of  Greenwich,  was  the  son  of 
Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  by  Elizabeth  daugh- 
ter of  sir  Lionel  Talmash.  He  was  born  in 
1678,  and  early  devoted  to  a  military  fife.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  bis  father's  interest  pro- 
cured him  a  regiment  of  foot  from  king  Wil- 
liam, with  which  he  served  abroad.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  father 
in  1703;  and  in  1705  was  named  queen  Anne's 
commissioner  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  In 
1706  he  made  a  campaign  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  atted  .;s  brigadier-general  at 
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.  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  ia  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  He  was 
employed  in  other  important  services  in  tliat 
year ;  and  in  the  next,  he  returned  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Scottish  parliament,  where  the  great 
affair  of  the  union  was  in  agitation.  He  was  a 
promoter  of  this  measure,  and  thereby  incur- 
red some  unpopularity  in  his  own  country.  At 
the  battle  of  Oudenard  in  1 708  he  commanded 
twenty  battalions  with  great  reputation  ;  and 
he  assisted  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and  Ghent  in 
that  year.  He  had  a  considerable  sjiare  both  in 
the  honour  and  danger  of  the  victory  at  Malpla- 
quet  in  1 709.  These  services  caused  him  in  1710 
toreceive  the  decoration  of  the  Garter;  and  hav- 
ing joined  himself  to  the  now  prevalent  tory 
party,  he  was,  in  the  bcgiraiing  of  1 7  1 1, appoint- 
ed cmbassador-extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  that  kingdom. 
Proceeding  to  the  continent,  he  arrived  at  Bar- 
celona in  Way,  where  he  found  the  affairs  of 
the  allies  in  a  very  low  condition  ;  a  fever  with 
which  he  was  seized  also  detained  him  some 
time  from  action,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
effect  any  thing  of  importance  in  Spain,  where, 
indeed,  the  peace  of  Utrecht  soon  after  put  an 
end  to  hostilities. 

In  171a  lie  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland ;  however,  he 
did  not  long  continue  on  good  terms  with  the 
ministry,  but  opposed  the  bill  of  resumption, 
and  warmly  censured  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  He 
likewise  studied  popularity  by  remonstrating 
against  the  extension  of  the  malt-tax  to  Scot- 
land, and  went  so  far  as  to  support  a  bill  for 
dissolving  that  union  which  he  had  zealously 
promoted.  His  conduct  caused  him  to  be, de- 
prived of  all  his  employments  under  the  crown; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Georgel.  in  1 7 14,  he  was 
restored  to  them  with  addition.  The  command 
of  the  king's  troops  in  Scotland  was  entrusted 
to  him  In  tlie  rebellion  of  1715  ;  and  with  a 
much  inferior,  though  better  disciplined  force, 
,  he  engaged  the  earl  of  War's  army  at  Dumblain 
with  advantage,  though  the  victory  was  claimed 
:  on  both  sides.  Being  soon  after  joined  by  some 
/dragoons  and  Dutch  troops,  he  drove  the  re- 
bels from  Perth,  and  obliged  the  Pretender  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  From  this  time,  the  part  he 
acted  was  entirely  as  a  political  character,  In 
which  he  showed  a  versatility  tliat  renders  it 
difHcult  to  estimate  him.  He  was  often  in,  and 
often  out  of  place  ;  a  supporter,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  ministry  ;  an  opposer,  and  a  defender  of 
gtanding  armies,    in  17 18  he  was  so  much  in 


favour  as  to  be  advanced  to  tlie  dignity  of  1 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  of  duke 
of  Greenwich.  He  afterwards,  at  different  pe- 
riods, occupied  the  high  posts  of  steward  of  the 
household,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
field-marshal  of  all  his  majesty's  forces.  Li 
1739  we  find  him  In  vigorous  opposition  to  sir 
Robert  Walpple's  administration,  at  which  time 
he  obtained  that  noble  but  exaggerated  praise 
from  Pope, 

Aigjlc,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
AnJ  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field. 

Efi'ogue  to  the  Sarini,  Dial.  TI, 

The  more  diffuse  praise  of  Thomson  in  his 
Autumn,  was  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source,  though  mixed  with  some  national  pre- 
dilection. The  duke  came  Into  place  again  after 
the  removal  of  Walpole,  but  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. He  died  of  a  paralytic  disorder  in  Sep- 
tember, 1743,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  Scotch 
titles  by  his  brother  the  earl  of  Ila.  He  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  pompous 
monument  was  erected  for  liim ;  and  his  me- 
mory is  usually  honoured  with  the  epithet  of 
tlie  great  duke  of  Argyle.  His  character  seems 
to  be  well  summed  up  (though  with  a  leaning 
to  the  unfavourable  side),  by  Mr.  M'Pherson. 
"  Careless  and  eager  in  his  disposition,  he  nei- 
ther concealed  his  resentment,  nor  disguised  his 
designs.  With  a  commanding  manner,  which 
stamped  his  very  forwardness  with  an  appear- 
ance of  authority,  he  was  feared  by  many,  but 
beloved  by  none.  Brave  in  his  person,  but  not 
remarkable  for  his  conduct,  he  might  be  consi- 
dered, in  his  military  capacity,  as  a  bold  parti- 
san rather  than  a  judicious  commander.  In  his 
civil  character,  his  fire  degenerated  into  a  vio- 
lence, that  often  defeated  his  views.  In  his  pub- 
lic exhibitions  In  parliament,  he  was  rather  spi- 
rited than  eloquent;  better  calculated  to  terrjfy 
his  enemies,  than  to  support  his  friends.  His 
great  defect  was  a  love  of  money  and  emolu- 
ment, which  he  could  not  effeciually  conceal 
with  all  the  efforts  of  his  pride.  His  chief  ja- 
lent  was  an  address  in  managing  the  prejudipes 
of  the  vulgar.  He  marked  their  opinions  as 
they  changed,  and  fell  dexterously  down  with 
the  tide."  (History  of  Great  Britain,  vo/.  II. 
p.  601.)  The  unamiable  part  of  this  portrait 
may  be  softened  by  the  testim.ony,  that  in  pri- 
vate life  he  was  considered  as  an  affectionate 
husband  and  an  indulgent  master,  a  Jibcjal 
friend  to  the  poor,  and  a  generous  patron,  of 
merit  In  distress.     Biogr.  Brita/i.- — A. 

CAWPBELL,  John,  an  ing^ious  and  in- 
dustrious writer,  was  the  fourth  «on  of  Robert 
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Campbell,  esq.   of  Glenlyon,  and  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1708.      His  mother  brought  him, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  to  Windsor,  where  her 
father  resided,  and  he  never  again  saw  1-is  na- 
tive country.     He  was  designed  for  the  busi- 
ness of  an  attorney,  but  his  niclination  led  him 
to  prefer  a  literary  life,  and  authorship  was  the 
only  profession  in  which  he  ever  engaged.   His 
earliest  productions  are  not  well  known  ;  but  in 
1736  he  gave  to  the  public  "  The  Military  His- 
tory of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough," in  two  volumes  folio.     What  pecu- 
liarity of  knovvledge  he  possessed  for  such  an 
undertaking  does  not  appear  :  it  was  indeed  a 
general  biography  of  those   illustrious  persons. 
The  reputation  he   acquired   by  this  perform- 
ance caused  him  to  be  employed   in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  his 
share  in  which  is  not  known,  except  that  he 
wrote  the  cosmogony.     While  this  was  going 
on,  he  published  some  biograpliical   and  geo- 
graphical pieces;  and  in  1742  he  made  a  consi- 
derable addition  to  his  fame  by  the  two  first  vo- 
lumes of  one  of  his  most  popular  works,  "  The 
Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  and  other  emi- 
nent British  iSeamen."     The  two  remaining  vo- 
lumes appeared  in  1744.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  work  to  which  he  atlixed  his 
name;  and  it  was  so  well  received,  that  it  pass- 
ed through  three  editions  in  his  life- time,  and 
has"-  since  been  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Berkenhout.    In  i  743  Mr.  Campbell  published 
a  curious  pamphlet  entitled,  "   t^.ermippus  Re- 
divivus,  or  the  Sage's  Triumph  over  old  Age  and 
the  Grave  ;  wherein  a  Method  is  laid  down  for 
prolonging  the  Life  and  Vigour  of  iMan."  This 
secret  is  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  females  ; 
and  its  foundation  is  an  ancient  inscription  pre- 
served in  the  supplement  to  Grutir.    A  foreign 
publication  was  the  ground- work  of  the  tract ; 
but  the  idea  was  improved  with  much  additional 
learning  by  our  autiior,  who  wrote  in  a  strain 
of  grave  irony,  which  made  it   doubtful   whe- 
tlier  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.     Indeed  he  him- 
self said,  that  the  true  key  of  the  work  was  an 
imitation   of  Bayle's   manner  of  writing  on  a 
difficult   subject  without  discovering  to  which 
side  his  own  sentiments  inclined.     In  1744  he 
published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  a  higlily  im- 
proved edition  of  "  Harris's  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages and  Travels,"  containing  a  variety  of  new 
and  important  matter,  and_introduced  by  a  very 
intelligent  and  well-written  preface.  This  work 
was  very  favourably  received,     hoon   after,  he 
engaged  in  that  extensive  and  laborious  under- 
taking,   the   Biographia  Dritannica,  which  be- 
gan to  be  published  in  numbers  in  1745.     It  is 
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generally  admitted  that  his  articles  arc  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  four  volumes  through 
which  they  extend.  They  exhibit  great  talents 
for  research,  and  clear  and  copious  information, 
not  only  of  the  strictly  biographical  kind,  but 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  merits  of  the  per- 
son treated  of,  which  frequently  constitutes  the 
only  important  part  of  the  narration.  His  style 
is  likewise  much  superior  to  that  of  his  coadju- 
tors, being  correct,  animated,  and  elegant, 
though  somewhat  diffuse.  His  candour  and 
freedom  from  party-prejudice  would  deserve 
great  praise,  did  tliey  not  too  often  degenerate 
into  a  system  of  universal  panegyric  or  apology, 
which  makes  him  appear  as  the  successive  advo- 
cate of  every  subject  of  his  biography,  and  almost 
conceals  the  true  features  of  character  under  a 
glare  of  brilliant  vavnisli.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  capital  fault  in  biographical  writing,  consi- 
dered as  a  faithful  instructor  in  the  knowledge, 
of  mankind  ;  though  it  may  afford  pleasure  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  amuse  himself  by 
running  through  a  list  of  heroes  and  wonders. 
The  author's  cast  of  temper — warm,  sanguine,, 
benevolent,  and  impressible — appears  to  have 
been  the  amiable  cause  of  this  defect  in  his 
judgments 

Mr.  Campbell  contributed  to  Dodsley's  Pre- 
ceptor, the  introduction  to  chronology,  and  the 
discourse  on  trade  and  commerce.     In  1750  he 
published  the   "  Present  State  of  Europe,"  a 
work  much  valued  for  its  historical  and  politi- 
cal information.  That  voluminous  undertaking,, 
the  Modern  Universal   History,  next  obtained 
die  aid  of  his  pen.     He  contributed  to  it  the 
account    of  the   European    settlements   in    the 
East  Indies,  and  the  histories  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Algarve,  Navarre,  and   France  from    the 
time  of  Clovis   to  1656.     In  1754  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  ho- 
norary degree  of  LL.D.      Some   smaller  and 
anonymous  works  proceeded  from  his  fertile  pen 
during  the  intervals  of  his  greater  labours.     At 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  lie 
was  requested  by  lord  Bute  to  employ  himself 
in  its  vindication  ;  which  he  did   by   a  "  De- 
scription and  History  of  the  new  Sugar  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies."     His  style  of  writing  was, 
indeed,  peculiarly  adapted  to  set  offthc  advan- 
tages in  prospect  from  any  new  project  or  ac- 
quisition.   T'his  piece  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, with    a   manuscript  dedication.     It  was 
probably  as  a  reward  for  his  political  services 
that  he  was  appointed,  in  1765,  king's  agent 
for  the  province  of  Georgia.     Dr.  Campbell's 
last  great  work,  in  preparing  which  he  h.ul  em- 
ployed many  years  of  his  life,  was  his  "  Political 
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Survey  of  Britain,"  which  appeared  in  2  vols. 
4to.  1774.     This  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
a  patriotic  publication  than  a  sober  statement  of 
matter  of  fact,  since  its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  show  how  far  this  country  was  from   its 
maxiriiuvt  of  improvement,  and   to    point   out 
every  source  from  which  future  advantage  might 
be  expected.     It  abounds  therefore  in  views  of 
project,  some  of  them   manifestly   futile   and 
extravagant,  and    proceeding  from  false  prin- 
ciples;  of  which  may  be  particularly  mention- 
ed the  author's   passion  for  making   sea-ports 
every-whcrc,  without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
commerce  afForded  by  the  inland  country.     On 
the  whole,  this  work  disappointed  the  public, 
whose  expectations  had  been   greatly  raised  in 
its  favour ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  can 
particularly  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  it  is  no 
safe  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
these  kingdoms. 

As  Ur.  Campbell's  employments  were  all  of 
the  literary  kind,  he  led  a  sedentary  domestic 
life,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  and  the 
occasional  society  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he 
conversed  with  great  chearfulness  and  freedom. 
He  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  among  all 
ranks  and  professions,  especially  of  persons 
eminent  in  literature  ;  and  he  was  latterly  ac- 
customed to  set  apart  the  Sunday  evening  for 
the  reception  of  all  who  wished  to  enjoy  his 
conversation.  The  stores  of  his  mind  were 
extremely  copious,  comprising  ancient  and  mo- 
dern lahguages,  and  various  sciences,  besides 
those  branches  of  knowledge  with  which  his 
works  shew  him  to  have  been  especially  conver- 
sant. His  moral  character  was  highly  amiable 
and  estimable,  and  his  attachment  to  religion 
was  warm  and  constant.  He  died  of  a  gradual 
decline  in  his  si.xty-cighth  year,  on  December 
28,    1775-     Biogr.  Br  it  an. — A. 

CAMPEGGI,  Lorenzo,  a  distinguished  pre- 
late of  the  Roman  church,  the  son  of  John 
Campeggi,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1474.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  civil  law,  which  he  taught  first  at 
Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna.  He  was 
married  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  15  10 
was  made  an  auditor  of  the  Rota  at  Rome.  In 
15 12  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Feltre 
by  Julius  II.  who  sent  him  as  his  nuncio  to 
Milan  and  into  Germany.  Leo  X.  created  him 
a  cardinal  in  15 17  while  he  was  nuncio  at  the 
Imperial  court.  In  1,19  he  was  sent  legate  in- 
to England  to  collect  the  tenths  for  the  war 
against  the  Turks  •,  but  he  had  no  other  success 
than  that  of  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 


bury.    He  was  created   bishop  of  Bologna  in 
1524,  and  Was  delegated  by  Clement  VII.  into 
Germany  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Lutheran- 
ism.     He  was  present  at  a  diet  held  at  Nurem- 
berg, but  could   obtain  nothing   from  tliat  as- 
sembly.    The  very  difficult  legation  to  Henry 
VIII.  of   England    was    entrusted    to    him    in 
1528,  when,  in   conjunction  with  Wolfcy,  he 
was  to  pronounce  sentence  concerning  his  di- 
vorce from  queen  Catharine.  Not  being  able  to 
persuade  the  headftrong  monarch  to  renounce 
his  project,  Campeggi  attempted  to  prevail  upon 
Catharine  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  separation, 
which  might  save  the  honour  and  authority  of 
the  cliurch,  but  without  effect.  He  was  recalled 
by  the  pope  the  next  year,  and  was  again  sent 
into  Germany,  where   he  attended  as  legate  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg.     He  died  at  Rome  in 
1539.     Campeggi  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Erasmus,  Sadolet,  and 
other   eminent    scholars.      He    was    a    faithful 
servant   of   the    church,    though    the    circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  adverse  to  his  endea- 
vours.    Nothing  remains  cf  him  in  print  ex- 
cept a  constitution  for  the  reform  of  the  Ger- 
man clergy,  and  several  letters  in  different  col- 
lections,   containing    important    particulars   of 
the  history  of  the  time.    The  principal  of  these 
are  found  in  a  collection  of  letters  written  to 
Frederic  Nausea,  printed  at  Basil  in  1550. 

Thomas  Campeggi,  brother  of  the  cardi- 
nal, and  who  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric 
of  Feltre,  was  a  very  learned  canonist,  and  was 
employed  in  nunciatures  and  other  weighty  af- 
fairs. Elc  published  several  works  relative  to 
the  canon  law,  and  died  in  1564.  Moreri, 
Tiraboscki. — A . 

CA-MPIAN,  Edmund,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  popish  martyrs  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  London  in  1540, 
and  brought  up  in  Christ'srhospital.  He  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John's-college,  Oxford, 
in  1553,  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A 
went  into  orders.  On  Elizabeth's  visit  to  the 
university  he  spoke  an  oration  before  her,  and 
kept  an  act  in  her  presence,  with  great  applause. 
He  went  to  Ireland  in  1568,  where  he  becanief 
a  convert  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  On 
being  discovered  in  attempting  to  make  prose- ' 
lytes,  he  was  apprehended  ;  but  escaping  into 
England,  he  got  thence  to  the  Low-countries, 
and  entered  into  the  English  college  at  Douay. 
He  then  visited  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits.  The  general  of  tlie 
order  sent  him  into  Germany  ;  and  after  some 
wanderings,  he  settled  at  Prague,  and  for  six 
years  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in 'the  Je- 
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suits'-college  there.  In  this  situation  lie  is  said 
to  have  had  great  success  in  recovering  to  the 
church  many  persons  of  ail  ranks  who  had  join- 
ed the  separatists.  His  reputation  at  length 
caused  liim  to  be  recalled  to  Rome,  whence  he 
was  sent  in  1580  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  on 
the  dangerous  mission  to  England.  Here  he 
zealously  exerted  himself  in  propagating  the 
catholic  faith  both  in  discourse  and  in  writing. 
A  sort  of  challenge  which  he  gave  to  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  in  a  piece  entitled,  "  Rationes  de- 
cern oblati  certaminis  in  causa  fidei,  reddiiae 
academicis  Anglise,"  was  printed  at  a  private 
press,  and  industriously  dispersed  at  Oxford. 
Campian  meantime  lay  concealed ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  quest  set  on  foot  by  Walsing- 
harn,  that  he  was  discovered  in  disguise  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  in  Berks.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower  in  procession,  with  a  paper 
fastened  to  his  hat  inscribed  "  Edmund  Cam- 
pian, a  most  pernicious  Jesuit;"  and  soon  after 
he  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  high-treason, 
and  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  iu  De- 
cember, 158 1.  That  Campian  was  a  conscien- 
tious man,  will  not  be  doubted.  His  moral 
character  appears  also  to  have  been  estimable  ; 
and  he  was  universally  allowed  to  possess  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
learning  of  his  age  and  profession.  He  wrote 
several  works;  among  which  were  an  "  Uni- 
versal Chronology,"  and  a  "  Narration  of  the 
Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  his  Queen  Catha- 
rine," both  in  Latin;  and  "  Various  Confer- 
ences on  Religion  held  with  Protestant  Di- 
vines in  the  Tower  of  London."  When  he  re- 
sided in  Ireland  he  wrote,  in  1570,  two  books 
of  the  history  of  that  kingdom,  several  IVIS. 
copies  of  which  were  deposited  in  the  English 
libraries.  This  work  was  published  by  sir  James 
Ware  at  Dublin  in  1633.  food's  Athen.  Ox. 
Nifholscti's  Hiitor.  Lihr.     Morcri. — A. 

CAMPISTRON,     JOHN-GUALEERT     DE,    a 

French  dramatic  poet  of  distinction,  was  born 
in  1656  at  Toulouse,  in  which  city  his  family 
had  long  held  a  respectable  rank.  His  taste  for 
poetry  early  developed  itself;  but  it  was  so 
much  discouraged  by  his  friends,  who  had  other 
views  for  him,  that  he  abruptly  quitted  them, 
and  came  to  Paris.  Here  he  put  himself  parti- 
.  cularly  under  the  direction  of  Racine,  who, 
tliough  he  had  at  that  time  renounced  the 
theatre,  was  well  pleased  to  aid  the  studies  of 
a  promising  young  writer.  Campistron  profited 
much  from  the  lessens  of  this  dramatic  vete- 
ran, and  brought  on  the  stage  his  two  first  tra- 
gedies, "  Virginia"  and  "  Arminius."  Thougli 
fceble  in  tlicir  style,  the  .-\rt  \\'a\\  which  they 


were  composed  procured  them  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  success;  but  this  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  the  fortune  of  his  next  piece,  "  Andronieus," 
which  long  drew  very  numerous  audiences, 
and  remained  a  standard  play  on  the  FrencK 
stage.  Its  real  hero  was  the  unfortunate  Don 
Carlos,  whose  interesting  history,  made  familiar 
to  the  public  by  the  narrative  of  the  nbbe  St. 
Real,  rendered  this  tragedy  so  popular.  "  Al- 
clbiades"  followed,  and  had  a  still  greater  run," 
for  which  it  was  much  indebted  to  the  admi- 
rable acting  of  Baron,  who  took  the  principal 
part.  His  poetical  reputation  at  this  time  caused 
him,  on  the  recommendation  of  Jiaeine,  to  be 
applied  to  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  to  write  a 
new  opera  for  a  magnificent  festival  he  was  to 
give  the  dauphin.  He  composed  on  this  occa- 
sion the  heroic  pastoral  of  "  Aci?  and  Gala- 
tea," which  had  not  only  the  desired  success 
in  representation,  but  gave  the  poet  an  intro- 
duction to  Vendome  himself,  which  was  the 
source  of  his  fortune.  His  talents  for  conver- 
sation and  conviviality  rendered  him  extremely 
acceptable  to  that  great  commander,  who  took 
Campistron  as  a  companion  in  his  campaigns, 
and  made  him  first  his  private  secretary,  then 
secretary-general  of  the  galleys,  knight  of  the- 
Spanish  order  of  St^  James,  commander  of 
Chimene,  and  marquis  of  Penange  in  Italy. 
Campistron,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  ban  vivanfy 
was  little  calculated  for  the  details  of  business. 
The  letters  that  passed  through  his  hands  as  se- 
cretary often  remained  unnoticed  ;  and  his  mas- 
ter, as  careless  as  himself,  once  seeing  him 
employed  in  burning  a  large  pile  of  papers,, 
cried,  "  There  is  Campistron  making  his  an- 
swers." He  was  free,  however,  from  that  ti- 
midity with  wjiich.  poets  have  often -been  re- 
proached, and  willingly  followed  the  duke  to 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  at 
Steinkirk,  Vendome  was  surprised  to  see  Cam- 
pistron at  his  side,  and  asked  him,  "  what  he 
did  there  ?"  "  Does  your  highness  mean  to 
stay  ?"  replied  the  secretary.  I  ie  had,  indeed, 
proved  his  courage  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  a  duel. 
The  adventure  which  introduced  Albcroni  to 
him,  and  which  was  eventually  the  cause  of  all 
that  cardinal's  extraordinary  figure  in  the  world, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  [See  Albcro- 
ni.] Campistron  at  length  felt  a  desire  to  re- 
tire from  tiie  camp  and  court,  to  a  more  tran- 
quil life.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
duke  of  Vendome  to  keep  him,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  Toulouse,  of  which  in  1701 
he  was  created  capitoul  or  first  magistrate.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  lionoured  witli  a  scat  in 
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the  French  academy.  lie  married  in  1710  the 
sister  of  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  and  thence- 
forth passed  a  domestic  hfe  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  friends.  Indulging  too  much  in  the 
•pleasures  of  the  table,  and  become  excessively 
tat,  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1723. 

To  resume  the  account  of  liis  literary  career; 
it  may  be  mentioned,  tlint  after  the  success 
of  his  Acis  and  Galatea,  he  wrote  two  other 
pieces  for  the  opera,  but  they  were  so  indif- 
ferently received,  that  he  returned  to  tragedy, 
and  gave  to  the  public  his  "  Phocion"  and 
"  Adrian."  These  had  but  moderate  success  ; 
■but  his  next  performance,  ♦'  Tiri<lates,"  amply 
repaid  him  for  any  loss  of  applause  h.e  had  sus- 
tained, and  became  one  of  the  greatest  favou- 
rites of  the  French  stage.  He  even  ventured  to 
try  his  talents  in  comedy ;  and  his  "  Jaloux  de- 
sabuse,"  though  not  a  piece  of  much  vivacity, 
kept  a  respectable  place  on  the  stage  from  the 
justness  of  its  characters  and  the  art  of  its  plot.  A 
singular  circumstance  happened  with  respect  to 
one  of  his  tragedies  entitled  "  Phraates,"  in 
which  several  strokes  were  applied  by  t]:e  spec- 
tators to  the  character  of  the  reigning  prince, 
and  were  received  with  so  much  applause,  that 
the  author,  terrified  by  his  own  success,  used 
all  his  influence  to  obtain  its  suppression,  nor 
does  it  now  appear  among  his  worlcs.  Campis- 
tron  supported,  tlioiigh  with  unequal  force,  the 
reputation  of  the  French  theatre  after  it  had  lost 
its  two  great  heroes,  Corneille  and  Racine. 
The  latter  was  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  imi- 
tation ;  but  he  could  never  approach  that  writer 
in  poetical  beauty  and  harmony  of  style,  any 
more  than  he  could  rival  Corneille  in  strength. 
His  diction  was,  however,  pure,  natural,  and 
sometimes  elegant;  but  liis  particular  excel- 
lence lay  in  the  disposition  of  his  plans,  the 
modelling  of  his  characters,  and  the  knowledge 
of  stage  effect.  Of  his  "  Theatre,"  nine  edi- 
tions were  printed  at  Paris  in  his  lifetime.  The 
latest  and  best  was  published  since  his  death  in 
1750,  3  vols.  i2mo. 

The  brother  of  the  preceding,  Louis  Cam- 
PisTRON,  who  entered  at  fifteen  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesuits,  also  cultivated  French  poetry 
with  success,  and  published  various  pieces  in 
the  collection  of  the  "  Jeux  Floraux."  He 
wrote  funeral  orations  on  the  death  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  dauphin.  He,  as  well  as  his  bro- 
dier,  attended  on  the  duke  of  Vendome  in  Italy. 
He  died  in  1733,  aged  seventy-seven.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  D'ALmbert  Eloges  Acad. 
—A. 

CAJMPRA,  Andrew,  an  eminent  French 
musician,  was  born  at  Aix  in  1660.  He  settled 


at  Paris  In  1685,  and  first  made  himself  known 
by  the  composition  of  motets  for  the  churches 
and  private  concerts.  He  obtained  the  place  of 
music-master  to  the  Jesuits'-college,  and  after- 
wards that  of  director  of  music  to  the  metropo- 
litan church.  Feeling  his  genius  too  much  con- 
fined in  this  walk,  he  applied  himself  to  com- 
position for  the  opera,  and  followed  the  steps 
of  the  celebrated  LuHi,  whom  he  was  reckoned 
nearly  to  equal  in  the  variety  and  graces  of  his 
music,  and  tlie  art  of  adapting  notes  to  words. 
He  set  a  number  of  ballets  and  serious  operas, 
which  had  great  success,  and  are  still  occasion- 
ally performed.  Canipra  published  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  music  of  various  kinds,  which 
was  highly  esteemed.  The  king  made  him 
music-master  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  gave  him 
a  pension  besides  his  appointments.  He  died  at 
Versailles  in  1 744.     Moreri. — A. 

CAMPSON-GAURI,  sultan  of  Egypt,  was 
raised  to  that  station  by  his  brother  Mamme- 
iukes  about  the  year  1504.  Sensible  of  the  ha- 
zards of  such  an  elevation,  he  at  first  refused 
it;  but  being  obliged  to  comply,  he  prudently 
began  his  reign  by  removing  those  of  the  beys 
whom  he  suspected  of  seditious  intentions. 
Having  thus  secured  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country,  he  turned  his  views  abroad,  and  re- 
solved to  favour  the  commerce  of  his  subjects 
by  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  the  Indies. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  the 
succour  of  the  zamorin  of  Calicut,  in  1509, 
which,  however,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
Portuguese  governor  Almeyda.  By  his  power 
and  prudence  he  held  the  balance  between  the 
great  sovereigns  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  till  the 
former,  sultm  Selim,  effected  his  destruction. 
Having  brought  over  one  of  Camson's  subjects, 
the  governor  of  Aleppo  and  Comagene,  named 
Cayer-bey,  Selim  marched  an  army  ostensibly 
against  Isaac  king  of  Persia ;  but  turning  short 
upon  Campson,  who  watched  his  motions,  he 
met  him  in  Comagene,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Cayer-bey,  according  to  agreement,  went 
over  to  the  party  of  Selim.  Campson,  now 
above  seventy,  and  incommoded  with  corpu- 
lence, fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  trampled 
to  death.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  15 16. 
Ahrcri. — A. 

CAMUS,  John-Peter,  bishop  of  Bellay,  •' 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  prelates  of  the 
Gallican  church,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1582. 
His  reputation  induced  king  Henry  IV.  to  no- 
minate him  to  the  bishopric  of  Bellay  before 
the  canonical  age  for  that  dignity.  He  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1609  by  the  hands  of  St.  Francis  dc 
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Sales.     He  soon  distinguished  liimself  by  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  performing  all  the  episco- 
pal duties  ;  but  what  rendered  him   peculiarly- 
remarkable  was  the  acrimony  with  which,  from 
tlie  pulpit  and  the  press,  he  attacked  the  men- 
dicant orilers,  on  account  of  their  laziness  and 
relaxation  of  discipline.     So   severe  and  inces- 
sant were  his  attacks,  that  the  monks  were  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities.      An 
idea  of  the  freedom  he  employed  in  his  animad- 
versions, and  of  his  style  of  preaching,  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  extract  of  a  sermon 
delivered  before  tlie  Cordeliers  on  St.  PVancis's 
day.     "  Fathers,  admire  the  greatness  of  your 
saint ;  his  miracles  surpass  those  of  the  Son  of 
God.     Jesus  Christ,  with  five  loaves  and  three 
fishes,  only  once  in  his  life  fed   five  thousand 
persons :  St.  Francis,  with  an  ell  of  cloth,  by 
a  perpetual  miracle,  feeds  daily  forty  thousand 
sluggards."      Many   of  his   strokes  partook  of 
the  grossness  and  ill-taste  of  the  times;  but  the 
following  would  be  delicate  satiie  in  any  age: 
"  Aly  friends,"  said   he,  before  the  beginning 
of  a  sermon,  "  a  young  gentlewoman  is  recom- 
mended to  your  charity,  who  is  not  rich  enough 
to  make  a  vow   of  poverty."     The  ardour  for 
reading  romances  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
and  which  the  bishop  of   Bellay  found  himself 
imable  to  check  by  direct  opposition,  suggested 
to  him  the  idea   of  writing  a  number  of  rival 
works, in  which  the  incidents  were  so  contrived 
as  ,to  inspire  horror  and  disgust  for  the  indulg- 
ence of  the   tender  passion.     These  pious  ro- 
mances met  with  readers  at  the  time,  but  would 
appear  to  a  modern  extremely  tiresome  and  in- 
sipid.    After  twenty  years'  assiduous  labour  in 
his  episcopal  vocation,  Camus  resolved  upon  a 
retreat  from  the  world  ;  and  having  secured  a 
worthy  successor,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his 
bisliopric,and  retire  to  the  abbacy  of  Aulnay.  He 
aftervv'ards,  however,  at  the  request  of  Francis 
du  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  agreed  to  re- 
sume for  a  time  his  public  functions  in  quality  pf 
his  vicar-general.   At  length  he  made  a  final  re- 
treat from  the  world  in  the  hospital  of  Incurables 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1652,  after  refusing 
two    considerable   bishoprics.      Camus   was  a 
man  of  great  vivacity  and  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion.    He  composed  with  wonderful  facility,  in 
a  style  partly  grave,   partly  burlesque,  full  of 
singular  metaphors  and  images,  often  striking, 
and  not  unfrequently  ludicrous.      He  is  said  to 
have  written  more  than  200  volumes,  thougli 
not  more  than   130  appear  in  the  lists  given. 
These   consist    of  a  number  of  Homilies    and 
otlicr  moral  and  devotional  tracts,  pieces  against 


the  monks,  pious  novels,  pastoral  directions, 
&c.  The  only  works  of  Camus  now  read  arc 
"  L'Esprit  de  S.  Frangois  de  Sales,"  6  vols. 
8vo.  reduced  to  one  by  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  "  L'Avoisinement  des  Protestans  avec 
I'EgHse  Romaine,"  republished  in  1703  by 
Richard  Simon  under  the  title  of  "  Moyens  de 
reunir  les  Protestans  avec  I'Eglise  Romaine." 
Simon  asserted  that  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  was  no  more  than  this  work  in 

a  new  dress.    A/creri.    Ncuv.  Did.  Hist. A. 

CAMUS,  Stephen  le,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
deserves  recording  as  giving  an  example  of  a 
life  devoted    to  duty  and  penitence  in  a  hi^h 
station.     Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
the  robe,  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  1632,  and  be- 
came a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1650.     He 
was  almoner  to  the  king  for  some  years  ;  and 
loving  the  world  and  being  beloved  by  it,  he, 
suflered  himself  to  be  borne  along  by  theto'ient 
of  court  dissipation  :  yet,  as  he  afterwards  said 
of  himself,  "  more  ill  was  imputed  to  him  than 
he    had    committed  ;    as,    in  return,    after  his 
change  of  conduct,  more  good  v.'as  imputed  to 
him  than  he  had  done."     He  had  begun  to  re- 
solve upon  a  reformation,  when  the  king  nomi- 
nated him  in  1671  to  the  bishopric  of  Grenoble. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  his  purpose  of  retiring 
from    the    world    was    overcome.      At    length, 
after  a  due  preparation,  he  received  consecration, 
and  repaired  to  his  diocese.     He  began  with  a 
mission,  in  which  he  preached  himself  with  a 
zeal  that  penetrated  all  hearts.     "  His   coun- 
tenance on  fire,  his  thundering  voice,  the  force 
with  which  he  smote  his  breast,  and  his  ardour 
of  mortification,  made  the  liveliest  impression 
on  his  hearers."     Possibly  he  might  be  suspected 
of  acting  a  part,  had  not  the  whole  of  his  life 
corresponded  to  these  external  tokens  of  peni- 
tence.    He  always  wore  a  rough  hair-shirt  and 
lay  upon  straw.     He  rose  at  tv.-o  in  the  morning, 
recited  his  breviary,  read  the  scriptures,   and  at 
five    called    up    a    domestic  who  wakened  the 
others.     At  half  past  fire  he  read  the  common 
prayers,    recited  prime  at  six,    and    then    said 
mass.     He  then  retired  to  his  closet  till  nine, 
when  he  gave  audience.     At  eleven  he  dined 
with  his    household.     His    chaplains  sat   next 
him  ;  and  at  another  table  were  his  steward  and 
domestics.     One  of  the  lacqueys  read.     To  the 
prelate  were  served  legumes  only,  with  a  small 
measure  of  wine,  half  of  which  was  reserved 
for    the    dessert.      He    went    to    rest  at  eight. 
Such  was  the  mode  of  living  of  this  man,  who 
was   a  prince   as  well  as   a   bishop.     Cardinal 
d'Estrees  procured  an  order  from  the  pope  to 
oblige  him  to  add  fish  tu  his  diet,  which  he 
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continued  tilf  his  infirmities  compelled  hini,  five 
years  before  his  death,  to  eat  flesh.  Every  year 
he  employed  three  months  in  visiting  his  diocese, 
without  regarding  the  mountains  and  other 
difficulties  of  the  road.  Indeed,  he  commonly 
travelled  on  foot,  and  only  used  a  horse  in  the 
more  distant  jouniijs.  He  visited  a  hundred 
parishes  a  year,  and  made  the,  tour  of  the  whole 
in  three  years,  every-wherc  preaching  with  the 
same  zeal,  and  distributing  abundant  alms,  in 
which  he  made  it  a  rule  'to  expend  the  whole  of 
his  revenue.  He  founded  a  number  of  charitable 
establishments,  particularly  a  seminary  in  Gre- 
noble for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a 
preparatory  one  in  a  neighbouring  village  for 
children  destined  to  that  profession.  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  through  pure  esteem  for  his 
virtues,  raised  him  to  tlie  cardinalate  in  1686. 
He  died  in  1 707,  and  made  the  poor  his  heirs. 
He  published  several  pastoral  letters  to  his 
clergy,  a  collection  of  excellent  synodal  ordin- 
ances, and  a  dissertation  in  proof  of  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  I.t  was  at 
his  persuasion  that  Genet,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Vaison,  composed  the  Moral  Theology  of 
Grenoble.     Moreri. — A. 

CAMUSAT,  Nicholas,  born  at  Troves  in 
Champagne  in  1575,  became  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  in  that  city,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
his  ecclesiastical  functions  and  to  study.  He 
was  die  author  of  several  learned  works,  of 
which  the  principal  are  "  Promptuarium  sa- 
crarum  aniiquitatum  Tricassinje  diocesis,"  161  o, 
8vo.  ;  a  valuable  collection  to  those  who  study 
the  variations  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France  :  "  Historia  Alblgensium,  &  sacri  belli 
in  eo&  anno  1209  suscepti,"  &c.  1615,  8vo.  : 
"  Melanges  Hlstoriques,  ou  Rccueil  de  plusieurs 
Actes,  Traites,  &  Lettres  missives  depuis  1390, 
jusqu'en  1580;"  1619,  8vo.  This  laborious  and 
respectable  man  died  in  1655.     Aioreri — A. 

CANANl,  GiAMBATisTA,  though  a  person 

little    known,    deserves    an   honourable   place 

among  anatomical  inventors.     He  was  born  in 

rerjrara  about  151  J,  rnJ  first  was  professor  of 

medicine  and  anatomy  in  the  university  of  his 

native  city.     He  then  became  first  physician  to 

pope  Julius  IH-i  and  finally,  chief  physician  of 

the  duchy  of  Ferrara.     He  was  living  in  1578. 

Oil  the  testimony  of  Amatus  Lusitanus,   the 

important  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  is 

to  be  attributed  to  him,   he  having   observed 

them,  on  dissection,  at  the  origin  of  the  azyga 

reualis  and  iliac  vein.     Fallopius,  in  mentioning 

a  circumstance  respecting  the  muscles  of  the 

hand,  thus  speaks  of  him  :    "  This  is  not  my 

discovery,  but  that  of  J.  Baptista  Cananus,  a 


physician  of  Ferrara,  a  man,  as  without  all  con- 
troversy deserving  a  place  among  the  first 
anatomists,  so,  yielding  to  none  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  and  integrity  and  suavity  of  manners."" 
The  only  work  of  Canani  is  entitled  "  Muscu- 
lorum humani  corporis  picturata  dissectio,"' 
small  4to.  without  date  of  place  or  time  :  Haller 
refers  it  to  1543  ;  Tiraboschi  says  it  was  printed 
in  Ferrara  in  1572.  This  is  so  extremely  rare,, 
that  there  are  said  to  be  only  four  copies  extant. 
The  work  is  said  in  the  preface  to  be  only  the 
first  book,  to  be  followed  by  more.  The 
figures,  twenty-seven  in  number,  are  ascribed  to 
Jerom  of  Carpi.  They  are  copper-plate,  and 
not  ill  executed.  The  author  follows  Galen  in- 
his  descriptions.  Tirabosihi.  Haller  Bibl.  Ana- 
torn. — A. 

CANAYE,  Philip,  sieur  du  Fresne,  was 
born  in  155  i   at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a 
celebrated    pleader.     Becoming   a    Calvinist  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  and  as  far  as  Constantinople.     He  pub- 
lished a  relation  of  his  journey  to  the  last  of 
these  places  under  the  title  of  "  Ephemcrides." 
Returning  to  France,  he  entered  at  the  bar  at 
Paris,    and    was    a    counsellor   of   state   under 
Henry  III.     By  Henry  IV.  he  was  sent  embas- 
sador to  England,  Germany,  and  Venice.     In 
1594  he  was  created  president  of  the  chamber 
of  Castres,  which  function  he   exercised  with 
great  integrity-     He  was  one  of  the  judges  at 
the    celebrated    conference    held    in    1600    at 
Fontainebleau  between  cardinal  du  Perron  and 
du  Plessis  Mornai,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
convert  him  to  the  catholic  faith.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  again  sent  embassador  to 
Venice,    where   he   contributed    much    to   the 
reconciliation  between  pope  Paul  V.  and  that 
republic.     He  died  in  1610.    His  "  Embassies" 
have  been  published  in  3  vols.  fol.     The  most 
interesting  is  the  third  volume,  containing  a  full 
accoimt  of  the  differences  between  the  pope  and 
the    Venetians.      Moreri.      Nouv.    Diet.    Hist, 
—A. 

CANDISH,  see  Cavendish. 
CANGE,  Charles  du  Fresne  du,  an  emi-' 
nent  antiquary  and  linguist,  was  born  at  Amiens 
in  1610.  After  attending  some  time  on  the  bar 
at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Amiens,  where  he  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  history  ancient  and  modern^. 
He  was  made  a  treasurer  of  France  in  1645. 
He  fixed  his  final  residence  in  Paris,  v,'here  he 
was  much  esteemed,  as  well  for  tlie  suavity  of 
his  manners  as  his  learning.  He  died  in  1688. 
The  following  are  the  principal  publications  of 
Du  Cange :  "  History  of  the  Empire  of  Con- 
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stantinopie  under  the  French  Emperors,"  1657, 
iolio  :  the  first  part  of  this  work  is  a  repubhca- 
tioii  of  Ville-hardouin  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions ;  the  second  part  is  a  general  history  of 
the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  Latins  in 
the  empire  of  Constantinople,  fill  the  taking  of 
that  capital  by  the  Turks.  "  History  of  St. 
Louis  by  Joinville,"  1668,  foL  ;  a  new  edition  of 
that  work,  with  historical  dissertations,  &c. 
♦'' Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  medix  &  inlimn; 
Latinitatis,  &c."  1678,  3  vols.  foL;  reprinted  in 
1733  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  aug- 
mented with  four  new  volumes  by  the  abbeCar- 
pentier  :  it  is  from  this  work  that  du  Cange 
derives  his  principal  reputation :  it  is  high- 
ly useful  to  those  who  study  the  writings  and 
remains  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  dryness  of 
tlie  subject  is  relieved  by  many  curious  facts 
and  anecdotes.  "  Cyrilli,  Philoxeni,  aliorumque 
vetcrum  glossaria  Latino-Grreca,  &  Grxco- 
Latina,"  1679,  fol.  "  Historia  Byzantina, 
'duplici  commentario  illustrata,"  1680,  fol.: 
this  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Imperial 
and  other  principal  families  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  description  of  that  metropolis.  "  Joannis 
Zonar.^  annales,"  1686,  2  vols.  fol.  "  Glos- 
sarium ad  Scriptores  medis  &  infirase  Gra;ci- 
tatis,"  1688,  2  vols,  fol.:  in  this  work  he  has 
done  the  same  service  to  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  in  his  Latin  Glossary  he  had 
done  to  the  writers  of  that  language.  "  Pascha- 
lion,  seu  Chronicon  Faschale  ad  annum  vige- 
simum  Heraclii  imperatoris,  &c."  1689,  fol.  :  it 
was  during  the  impression  of  this  work  that  the  " 
very  learned  and  laborious  author  died.  He  left 
a  large  number  of  MSS.  which  are  preserved 
in  the  king's  library.  Moreii.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CANGIAGIO,  or  Cameisai,  Lunovico, 
accounted  the  first  of  the  Genoese  painters,  was 
born  at  Moneglia  in  1527.  Being  a  volatile 
youth,  liis  father,  who  was  also  his  master  in 
the  art,  kept  him  at  home  by  locking  up  part 
of  his  dress.  Such  was  his  early  progress,  tliat 
at  seventeen  he  was  employed  to  paint  the 
front  of  a  house  in  fresco.  Some  Florentine 
painters,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  seeing  him 
ascend  the  scaiibld,  took  him  for  a  grinder  of 
colours  ;  and  when  they  perceived  him  getting 
ready  his  pallet  and  brushes,  they  would  have 
'  .stopt  him,  lest  he  should  spoil  the  design.  But 
his  first  sti-oke  convinced  them  of  their  mistake. 
No  one,  in  fact,  wrought  with  more  facility;  and 
being  soon  much  cmjiloyed  in  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Genoa,  he  often  painted  without 
making  a  previous  draught  ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  expedition,  used  bodi  his  hands.     This  first 


gigantic  and  dashing  manner,  the  vemonstrances 
of  his  friend  Alcssi,  the  celebrated  architect, 
caused  him  to  change  for  one  more  sweet,  cor- 
rect, and  natural ;  and  then  by  attention  h.e 
came  to  surpass  all  his  countrymen.  He  made 
sketches  and  rough  draughts,  and  with  such 
rapidity,  that  he  threw  numbers  of  them  in  a 
heap,  where  his  family  used  them  for  lighting 
fires.  They  weie  executed  upon  very  coarse 
paper ;  and  when  a  friend  sent  him  better,  he 
declined  using  it,  saying  that  it  w^s  too  go<jd 
to  be  covered  with  the  scrawls  of  his  pen.  Tin- 
torct  said  of  his  designs  (of  which  a  great  num- 
ber still  remgined),  that  they  were  enough  to 
spoil  a  young  scholar,  but  might  be  studied 
with  great  advantage  by  a  practitioner  in  the 
art. 

Cangiagio  having  lost  his  wife,  committed 
his  children  to  the  care  of  her  sister,  with 
whom,  from  her  resemblance  to  his  lost  part- 
ner, he  fell  desperately  in  love,  and  this  for- 
bidden passion  became  the  torment  of  his  latter 
days.  In  order  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  he  made  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  1576,  and  presenting  two  pictures  to 
his  holiness,  mentioned  his  desire.  The  pope 
heard  it  with  horror,  and  insisted  that  on  his 
return  he  should  dismiss  his  sister-in-law  from 
liis  house.  He  continued  to  paint  at  and  near 
Genoa,  and  executed  some  admirable  works  at 
the  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  Arme- 
nians. At  length  his  reputation  caused  him  to 
be  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  the  Escurial. 
He  went,  chiefly  with  the  design  of  engaging 
(.0  great  a  monarch  to  interpose  in  favour  of  his 
unhappy  passion.  The  king  and  queen  received 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  admiretl  his  per- 
formances ;  but  the  courtiers  deterred  him  from 
laying  his  amorous  request  before  so  rcligiciis  a 
prince.  The  disappointment  preyed  on  his 
mind,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering  com- 
plaint, of  which  he  died  at  tlie  Escurial  in 
1585,  aged  fifty-eight.  A  great  facility  of 
hand,  skill  in  drawing,  especially  fore-shorten- 
ed figures,  and  fertility  of  invention,  were  the 
characteristic  excellences  'of  this  painter  ;  but 
he  failed  in  grace,  selection,  and  the  truth  of 
nature.     D'Argfiniiile  Fii-s  dc  Pfintris. — A. 

CANINI,  Angf.i.o,  a  learned  grammarian 
and  orientalist  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Anghiari  in  Tuscany.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  an  itinerant  teacher  of  the  oriental 
languages',  in  \'enice,  Padua,  Bologna,  Rome, 
Spain,  and  irance.  He  came  from  Spain  to 
Trance  in  1550,  accompanied  by  Simon  Gui- 
chard,  general  of  the  Minims.  At  Paris,  he  had 
for  a  scholar  Andrew  Dudith,  a  Hungarian,  cc- 
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lebrated  for  his  learning  and  his  embassies.  Be- 
ing received  into  the  family  of  William  duPrat, 
bishop  of  Clermont,  he  died  in  Auvergne  in 
J557.  Canini  published  an  introduction  to  the 
oriental  languages,  entitled,  "  Institutioncs 
Linguse  Syriacx,  Assyriacre,  atqueThalnuidicas, 
una  cum  jEthiopijc  atque  Arabicx  collationc," 
Peris,  1554,  which  is  in  much  esteem:  also, 
observations  on  the  (Jreek  languages,  entitled, 
*'  Hellcnismi,"  Paris,  155 tj,  on  account  of 
vhich,  Tanaquil  le  Fevre  calls  the  author  the 
first  of  Greek  grammarians.  A  I^atin  transla- 
tion of  "  Simplicius's  Commentary  on  Epicte- 
tus"  is  likewise  attributed  to  him.  Mcrcri.  Ti- 
raboschi. — A. 

CANINI,  Gio-Angelo,  and  Marc-Anto- 
nio, brothers,  natives  of  Rome,  were  distin- 
guished by  their  services  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quity and  the  arts.  Gio-Angelo  was  a  disciple 
of  the  painter  Dominichino,  but  attaining  little 
excellence  in  that  profession,  he  pursued  a  ta- 
lent he  had  acquired  of  copying  with  great  ele- 
gance the  figures  of  sculptured  gems.  In  the 
suite  of  the  legate  cardinal  Chigi  he  visited 
France,  and  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the 
great  Colbert,  he  communicated  to  that  mini- 
ster the  design  of  a  work  he  had  planned, 
■which  was  to  be  a  series  of  the  "  Heads  of  the 
Heroes  and  great  Men  of  Antiquity,  drawn 
from  Medals,  ancient  Gems,  and  otiicr  authen- 
tic Monuments."  Colbert  approved  the  pro- 
ject, and  engaged  him  to  present  his  work  to 
'  Lewis  XIV.  Canini  returned  to  Rome  to  carry 
his  design  into  execution  •,  but  dying  in  a  short 
time,  his  brother  Marc- Antony,  an  able  en- 
graver, put  the  finishing  hand  to  it,  and  pub- 
lished the  collection  in  Italian  in  1669,  folio. 
The  engravings  were  chiefiy  made  by  Picart 
and  Valet,  two  capital  French  artists  then  at 
Rome.  They  are  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions which  display  the  knowledge  of  the  Canini 
in  history  and  mythology.  The  collection  was 
reprinted  in  French  at  Amsterdam,  410.  in 
I  73 1.      Moreri. —  A. 

CANISIUS,  Henry,  a  native  of  Nimeguen, 
was  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingoldstadt,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  well  by  his  modesty 
and  piety,  as  his  erudition.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  esteemed  works  in  law  and  antiqvn- 
ties.  Among  these  are,  "  Summa  Juris  Ca- 
nonici ;"  "  Commentarium  in  regulas  Juris  ;" 
"  Prxlcctiones  Acadeniicx,  de  Decimis,  Primi- 
tiis,  &c.  ;"  and  a  work  entitled  "  Antiques  Lee- 
tlones,"  6  vols.  4to._  containing  a  collection  of 
curious  pieces  relative  to  the  history  and  chro- 
nology of  the  middle  ages.  This  was  reprinted 
by  James  Basnage  in  7  tomes,  4  vols.  fol.  Am- 


stfrd.  1725,  with  the  addition  of  learned  pre- 
faces and  remarks  by  the  editor,  and  some  note* 
and  various  readings  by  Capperonier.  Canisius 
died  in  16 10.      Moreri.    Not/v.  Diet.  Hist. — A, 

CANITZ,  Bakon  de,  a  celebrated  Germaiv 
poet,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Brandenburg,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1654. 
After  finishing  his  academical  studies  at  home, 
he  travelled  through  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  employed  in  va- 
rious important  negoeiations  by  the  elector  Fre- 
deric II.  and  his  successor  Frederic  III.  At 
the  same  time  he  cultivated  polite  literature, 
then  little  attended  to  by  persons  of  his  rank  in 
Germany.  He  translated  into  German  verse 
some  epistles  of  Boileau,  wrote  imitations  of 
Horace,  and  several  pieces  entirely  original.  In 
all  these  he  displayed  much  elegance  and  good 
taste  ;  discarding  the  pedantry  then  prevalent 
among  authors  of  his  nation,  and  assuming  the 
language  of  good  company.  He  is  etnphatically 
called  the  Pope  of  Germany.  Equally  esteemett 
as  a  statesman  and  a  man  .of  letters,  he  died  at 
Berlin  in  1699.  The  tentli  edition  of  his  Ger- 
man poems  appeared  in  1750,  8vo.  Mem.  de 
Brandebourg.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CANO,  Alonso,  called  by  some  the  Mi- 
chacl-Angelo  of  Spain,  from  his  excelling  in 
the  three  branches  of  painting,  statuary,  and 
architecture,  was  born  in  1600  at  the  city 
of  Grenada,  where  his  father  had  attained  emi- 
nence in  the  profession  of  an  architect.  After 
studying  the  principles  of  that  art  under  his  fa- 
ther, he  applied  himself  to  sculpture,  and  en- 
tered as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pacheco  of  Se- 
ville. He  next  attended  the  academy  of  Juanr 
del  Castillo,  the  painter,  in  the  same  city,  and 
under  his  eye  executed  many  fine  pieces  for  the 
public  edifices  of  Seville.  At  the  same  time 
he  occasionally  practised  sculpture;  and  among 
other  works  in  that  branch,  made  two  colossal 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  such  excel- 
lence, that  the  Flemish  artists  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Seville  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
them.  High-spirited,  and  possessing  the  true 
Spanish  pride  of  noble  birth  to  which  he  had  a 
claim,  he  refused  at  first  to  take  money  for  his 
productions,  alleging -that  they  were  as  yet  only 
efforts  for  his  own  improvement.  The  same 
warmth  of  disposition  having  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  Sebastian  de  Llanos,  an  eminent 
painter,  whom  he  challenged  and  wounded  in. 
a  duel,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Seville,  wliich 
he  did  in  the  suite  of  the  count-duke  Olivares  ; 
and  under  the  protection  of  that  minister  he 
came  to  Madrid.  He  was  soon  created  first 
royal  architect,  king's  painter,  and  instructor 
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to  the  prince  Don  Balthazar  Carlos.  His  ta- 
lents had  now  an  ample  field  for  their  display. 
He  improved  the  roy.il  palaces  and  city  gates, 
and  erected  an  admired  triumplial  arch  for  the 
entrance  of  Mariana  of  Austria,  second  consort 
to  Philip  IV.  As  a  painter,  he  furnished  se- 
veral of  the  churches  and  the  imperial  college 
of  Madrid  with  capital  pieces.  His  reputation 
and  prosperity  rose  to  their  summit ;  but  he  be- 
came proportionally  tlie  mark  of  detraction, 
which  accused  him  of  plagiarism  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  pictures.  A  much  worse  charge, 
however,  awaited  him,  which  influenced  the 
fortune  of  his  whole  after-life.  Returning 
home  one  evening,  he  found  his  wife  murder- 
ed, his  house  piilr.ged,  and  an  Italian  journey- 
man no  more  to  be  met  with.  Though  this 
person  seemed  the  proper  object  of  suspicion, 
yet  the  magistrates,  discovering  that  Cano  had 
been  jealous  of  the  Italian,  and  was  attached  to 
another  woman,  thought  fit  to  fix  the  murder 
upon  the  husband.  Cano  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  fly.  Csusing  it  to  be  repcrted  that  he 
was  gone  to  Portugal,  he  took  refuge  in  Va- 
lencia, where  the  practice  of  his  art  soon  be- 
trayed him.  He  then  sought  an  asylum  in  a 
Carthusian  convent  near  that  city,  and  for 
some  time  seemed  resolved  upon  taking  the 
order  -,  but  its  austerities  deterred  him  ;  and  he 
was  rash  enough  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law. 
For  want  of  caution,  he  was  apprehended  in 
the  streets,  and  delivered  to  the  torture  in  order 
to  compel  a  confession.  He  endured  the  rack 
without  uttering  any  thing  to  criminate  him- 
self; and  the  king  took  him  again  into  favour. 
Cano, thinking  that  he  should  be  no-where  so  se- 
cure as  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  obtained 
from  the  king  a  nomination  to  the  clerical  of- 
fice of  residentiary  of  Grenada,  to  which  he 
■was  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  chapter.  In  this  situation  he  enriched 
die  churches  of  Grenada  and  Malaga  with 
many  paintings  and  sculptures.  He  still  retain- 
ed his  fiery  temper ;  and  a  counsellor  of  Gre- 
nada having  refused  to  pay  him  a  hundred  pis- 
toles for  an  image  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  he 
•dashed  the  saint  in  pieces  on  the  floor  of  his 
academy,  while  his  employer  was  calculating 
the  number  of  pistoles  per  day  at  which  he  had 
charged  his  work.  This  sally  occasioned  a 
suspension  from  his  function  by  the  chapter  of 
Grenada,  to  which  tlie  king  restored  him,  on 
ihe  condition  of  finishing  a  magnificent  cruci- 
fix which  the  king  had  bespoken,  but  which  he 
had  long  neglected.  From  this  lime  he  led  a 
life  of  charity  and  devotion  ;  and  w  hen  with- 
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out  money,  would  sketch  a  drawing  upon  pa- 
per, aivl  give  it  to  a  beggar,  directing  him  whi- 
ther to  carry  it  for  sale.  He  was  still,  hovfever, 
violent  and  capricious  ;  and  he  showed  hisabo- 
mmation  of  the  Jews,  not  only  by  giving  away 
his  clothes,  if  he  chanced  to  be  touched  by  one, 
but  by  refusing  to  receive  tlie  sacraments  from, 
a  priest  who  had  given  them  to  jew  converts. 
His  niliiig  passion  displayed  itself  in  his  last 
moments,  when  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
make  use  of  a  crucifix  ofl^ered  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adoration,  telling  the  priest  that  it  was 
so  wretched  a  piece  of  work,  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  it.  Cano  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  in  the  year  1676.  Cmnberlatid's 
An(c<L  ofcmiiieiit  Painters  in  Spain. — A. 

CANO,  or  Canus,  Johm  Sebastian  del, 
a  native  of  Biscay,  deserv'es  recording  as  the 
first  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  He  accom- 
panied Magellan  in  the  voyage  in  which  he 
passed  dirough  die  straits  known  by  his  name; 
and,  after  his  unfortunate  dcadi,  took  the  com- 
mand, and  proceeded  to  the  isles  of  Sunda. 
Thence  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
arrived  at  Seville  in  1522,  having  performed 
the  voyage  round  the  world  in  three  years  an<l 
four  months.  Charles  V.  gave  him  for  a  de- 
vice a  terrestrial  globe,  with  this  legend.  Pri- 
mus me  cinm.'ididijfi,  "  i  iiou  first  hast  sur- 
rounded me."     lilonri A. 

CANO,  or  Canus,  Melchior,  an  eminent 
Spanish  theologian,  was  a  native  of  Tarancon 
in  the  diocese  of  Toledo.  He  took  die  order  of 
St.  Dominic  at  Salamanca,  and  studied  there 
under  Francis  Victoria,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  divinity  chair  in  i  946.  B.iriholemew  Car- 
ranza,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
was  professor  at  Salamanca  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  kind  of  emulation  prevailed  between 
them,  whieli  divided  the  university  into  two 
parties.  Cano  had  the  advantage  over  his  rival 
in  vivacity  of  temper  and  ready  eloquence;  he 
had  likewise  an  elevated  genius,  and  a  great 
extent  of  knowledge.  He  was  deputed  to  die 
council  of  Trent  by  Paul  III.,  and  in  1552  was 
made  bish.op  of  the  Canary  islands.  He  was 
much  in  favour  both  with  king  Philip  II.  and 
his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  whose  in- 
terest he  is  saiil  to  have  sacrificed  to  that  of  die 
father.  He  is  also  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  king  that  he  might 
lawfully  make  w.ir  upon  any  soveieign  whom- 
soever, in  the  assertion  of  his  own  rights; — a 
principle  levelled  against  die  pope,  which  con- 
sequently displeased  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
soon  resigned  his  bishopric,  that  he  might  not 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court;  but  what- 
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river  were  his  schemes  of  ambition,  lie  could 
7iot  long  purFue  them  ;  for  after  bein{»»appoiiU- 
etl  provincial  of  Castile,  he  died  at  Toledo  in 
1^60.  Cano  was  the.author  of  a  book,  called 
by  Du  Pin,  "  an  excellent  one,"  entitled  "  Lo- 
■corum  Theologicorum,  lib.  xii."  13y  the  word 
■•'  loci,"  he  does  not  mean  ccinmon-placcs,  but 
principles  or  sources,  whence  arj^uments  may  be 
drawn  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  and 
opinions-  Of  these  he  reckons  ten  as  belonging 
to  theology  ;  such  as  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures, of  traditions,  of  the  church,  Sec.  &c. 
All  these  he  discusses  with  great  eloquence,  me- 
thod, and  strength  of  reasoning ;  though  he  too 
much  aims  at  reilucing  the  matter  to  a  scho- 
lastic art,  and  at  imitating  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  other  authors  on  the  topics  of 
rhetoric  and  logic.  Though  he  is  upon  the 
whole  a  champion  for  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  papal  infallibility,  yet 
there  are  many  liberal  sentiments  in  his  work, 
which  show  a  miiid  by  no  means  the  slave  of 
credulity  and  superstition.  In  particular,  what 
he  says  of  the  authority  of  history  is  free  and 
judicious,  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  gave 
little  credit  to  the  legends  and  forgeries  of  cor- 
rupt ages.  Jortin  has  quoted  from  him  a  spi- 
rited and  generous  passage  concerning  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  martyrs,  &c.  (Rem.  on  Eccles. 
Hist.  vol.  II.  p.  88.  2d  edit.)  Cano  wrote 
likewise  a  work  '•  On  the  S;.c1i:aments,"  and 
"  Six  Lectures  concerning  Penance."  His 
Latin  style  is  very  good.  Du  Pin.  Moreri. 
—A. 

CANTACUZENUS,  see  John  emperor 
of  Constantinople. 

CANTEL,  Peter-Joseph,  born  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Rouen  in  1645,  entered  among  the  Je- 
suits, and  passed  his  days  in  the  society's  col- 
lege at  Paris,  devoted  to  literature,  his  ardour 
in  tlie  pursuit  of  which  shortened  his  life.  He 
<lied  in  1684.  He  principally  laboured  in  pre- 
paring the  Delphin  editions  of  the  classics;  and 
he  published  Justin  and  Valerius  Maximus,  the 
latter  enriched  by  six  dissertations  on  Roman 
affairs.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  work 
"  De  Romana  republica,"  Pur.  1684,  1 2mo.  re- 
'  printed  thrice  at  Utrecht,  and  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent abridgment  of  Roman  antiquities  :  also, 
"  Metropolitanarum  urbium  historia  civilis  & 
ecclesiastica,"  torn.  I.  Paris.,  1684,  4to.  Mo- 
reri.    Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CANTEMIR,  Demetrius,  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, born  in  1673,  was  the  son  of  Constantine 
Camemir,  of  a  noble  Tartarian  family,  who  was 
first  a  military  commander,  and  in  16 84  was  made 
by  the  Ottoman  Ports  priirce  of  Moldavia.  De- 


metrius was  sent  in  iiis  youth  as  a  kind  of  host- 
.ij;e  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received  part 
of  his  education.  On  his  father's  deatii,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  nobles  to  succeed  him, 
but  the  choice  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 
In  1700  he  married  Cassandra,  daughter  of 
Serban  Cantacuzenus,  who  had  been  prince  of 
W'alachia.  He  resided  at  Constantinople  till 
1 7 10,  when  war  broke  out  between  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  and  the  Porte.  The  latter  ap- 
pointed Demetrius  governor  of  Moldavia  ;  but 
choosing  rather  to  be  prince  of  the  country,  he 
violated  his  fidelity,  and  made  an  agreement  of 
mutual  aid  and  friendship  with  the  czar.  The 
bad  success  of  the  Russian  arms  obliged  Cante- 
mir  to  quit  the  Turkish  territories,  and  follow 
his  new  p?tron,  who  recompensed  him  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  Russian  empire,  sove- 
reignty over  the  Moldavians  settled  in  Russia, 
and  large  appointments.  He  resided  at  Char- 
cof  in  the  Llkraine  till  1713,  when  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Moscow.  In  1719116  mar- 
ried for  a  second  wife  the  Russian  princess 
Trubelskoi,  when  he  shaved  his  beard,  and  in 
some  other  points  changed  the  Turkish  modes, 
which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  for  the  Euro- 
pean. The  czar  made  him  a  privy-counsellor, 
and  Cantemir  accompanied  him  in  his  different 
wars,  and  obtained  general  reganl  and  esteem. 
In  going  to  Derbent  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and 
lost  several  papers,  in  composing  which  he  had 
spent  much  time  and  pains.  He  died  at  his 
estate  in  the  Ukraine  in  1723.  Prince  Cantemir 
is  better  known  as  an  author  than  as  a  political 
character.  His  "  History  of  the  Growth  and 
Decay  of  the  Othman  Empire,"  written  by  him 
in  Latin,  first  appeared  in  an  English  transla- 
tion by  Tindal, /.ffW.  1734,  fol.  Gibbon  says 
of  it  (chap.  64.  note  41.)  "  The  author  is 
guilty  of  strange  blunders  in  Oriental  history  ; 
but  he  was  conversant  with  the  language,  the 
annals,  and  institutions,  of  the  Turks.  He 
partly  draws  his  materials  from  the  Synopsis  of 
Saadi  Effendi  of  Larissa,  dedicated  in  the  year 
1696  to .  sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  valuable 
abridgment  of  the  original  historians."  Cante- 
mir also  wrote  a  "  System  of  the  Mahometan, 
Religion,"  fol.  written  and  printed  in  the 
Russian  language,  by  order  of  czar  Peter  :. 
"  The  World  and  the  Soul,"  moral  dialogues, 
printed  in  Moldavia  in  Greek  and  Aioldavian  : 
"  The  present  State  of  Moldavia,"  in  Latin  :. 
'*  Musical  Airs  with  Turkish  words  :"  "  An- 
introduction  to  Music,"  in  Moldavian  :  and 
other  pieces,  either  lost  at  sea,  or  remaining  in 
MS.  He  is  said  to  have  understood  eleven, 
different  languages.     Mereri, — A. 
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'  CANTEMIR,  An'tiochus,  youngest  son 
of  the  preceding,  wns  carefully  educated  by  liis 
father  in  science  anil  literature,  an;l  initiated  in 
aifairs  of  state.  He  was  successively  made 
enihassador  from  the  Russian  court  to  those  of 
London  and  Paris  •,  and  in  the  diircrent  revolu- 
tions at  home  he  conducted  himself  with  con- 
summate prudence.  He  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  the  first  who  applied  the  Russian 
language  to  the  -composition  of  poems  of  any 
extent  or  dignity  ;  and  he  wrote  translations  of 
Anacreon  and  the  epistles  of  Horace,  besides 
various  satires,  odes,  fables,  &c.  His  satires, 
like  those  of  Boileau,  were  a  happy  mixture  of 
strong  sense  and  poetry,  and  many  of  their 
Verses  are  become  proverbial  in  the  Russian 
tongue.  He  further  enriched  tlie  infant  litera- 
ture of  his  country  by  translations  in  prose  of 
the  "  Plurality  of  World'-,"  the  "  Persian  Let- 
ters," and  "  Algarotti's  Newtonian  Dialogues." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg. 
He  died  in  l  744.      Nonv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CAN  I'ER,  William,  a  learned  Dutchman, 
son  of  Lambert  Canter,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  i(;42.  He  studied  first 
at  Louvain,  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  boarded 
with  the  celebrated  Grecian,  John  Dorat. 
Aftpr  a  literary  tour  through  Germany  and 
Italy,  he  returned  and  settled  at  Louvain,  where 
he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
letters.  He  died  at  an  early  agein  1571;;.  The 
numerous  productions  of  his  pen  would  seem  to 
demand  a  much  longer  life.  The  principal 
are,  eight  books  under  the  title  of  "  Variae 
Lectiones,"  containing  corrections, emendations, 
and  explanations,  of  various  ancient  writers  •, 
these  were  published  at  different  times,  and 
have  been  repriutetl  in  Gruter's  Thesaurus, 
tome  in. :  versions  in  Latin  of  the  "  'Cassandra 
of  Lycophron  ;"  of  some  "  Pythagorean  ethical 
Fragments  from  Stobxus  •,"  of  the  "  Discourses 
of  Aristide-^,"  and  of  "  Syncsius,"  Sec.  :  notes  on 
the  "  Familiar  Epistles  and  Offices  of  Cicero  :" 
an  edition  of  "  Euripides,"  of  "  vEschylus,"  of 
"  Sophocles,"  and  of  various  other  authors  : 
several  Latin  poems  in  the  Delicix  Poetarum , 
Uelgarum. 

Theodore  Canter,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, though  he  engaged  in  the  offices  of 
magistracy,  was  likewise  attached  to  literature, 
and  published  critical  remarks  on  various  authors 
of  antiquity,  some  of  which  are  reprinted  in 
Crater's  Thesaurus.     Moreri. — A. 

CANTON,  John,  natural  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  July  31,  171S, 
O.S.  He  received  a  good  mathtmatical  edu- 
cation under  the   cave   of  Mr.  Davis,  an  able 


school-master  of  the  same   place ;   aud  at  the 
usual  time,   his  father  took   him  from  bcliool, 
and  sent  himto  learn  Iiisown  business, wliich  was 
tliat  of  a  broad-cloth  weaver.     His  leisure  time 
was    devoted   to    the   assiduous    cultivation   of 
astronomy  ;  and   by  the   help  of  the  Caroline 
Tables  annexed  10  Wing's  Astronomy,  he  com- 
putedeciipses  of  the  moon  and  other  phenomena, 
and     constructed     several    kinds    of   sun-dials. 
But    his    studies    being    often    pursued  to  late 
hours,  his  father  prohibited  him  the  use  of  a 
candle  in  his  chamber,  lest  he  should  injure  his 
health,  and  would  often  himself  see  th  it  his  in- 
junction   was    obeyed.      Tlie    son's    thirst   of 
knowledge  was  however  so  great,  that  it  made 
him  attempt  to  evade  the  prohibition,  and  find 
means  of  secreting  his  light  till  after  the  family 
had 'retired  to  rest,  when  he  rose  to  pursue  his 
favourite  studies.    It  was  during  this  prohibition 
that  he  computed  and  cut  upon  stone  with  a 
common  knife  the  lines  of  a  large  upright  sun- 
dial, on  which,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  was 
shewn  the  rising  of  the  sun,  his  place  in  the 
ecliptic,    and    some    other  particulars.     When 
this  was  known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it 
to  be  placed  on  the  front  of  Ills  house,  where 
it  excited  the  admiration  of  several  gentlemen 
in  the   neighbourhood,   and   introduced   young 
Canton   to  their  acquaintance,  and  the  use  of 
their  libraries.     In  one  of  these  collections  he 
found  Martin's  Philosophical  Cirammar,  a  popular 
book  with  many  pla;es,  which  gave  him  a  taste 
for    natural   philosophy.     In  the  possession  of 
another  gentleman,  a  few  miles  from  Stroud,  he 
first  saw  a  pair  of  globes,  which  afforded  him 
uncommon  pleasure,  from  the  great  ease  with 
whlcli  he  could  solve  those  problems  he  had 
been  before   used  to  compute.      Among  other 
persons   with  whom  he  became  acquainted  In 
early  life  was  the  reverend  Dr.  Miles  of  Tootin^', 
who  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him  to 
come  to  London.     He  arrived  at  the  metropolis 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1737,  and  resided  with 
Dr.  MUes  at  Tooting  till  the  6th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, when  he  ■articled  himself  for  five  years 
as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  master  of  tlic 
academy  in  Spital-squarc.     His    diligence  and 
gooil  conduct  in  this  .utuation  were  sucli,  that 
on  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship,  in  May,  i  74:, 
lie  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Watkini 
for  three  years,  which  gentleman  he  afterwards 
succeeded  in  Spitai-square,  and  tliere  continued 
for  the  whole  of  his  life.     On  the  25  th  of  De- 
cember,  1744)  he  niavried  Penelope,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thonias  ColebiOoke,  and  niece 
to  lames  Colebrooke,  esq.  banker  in  London. 
About  the  end   of  the  year   1745  clectrieiiy 
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received  a  very  cnpital  improvement  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Leyden  phial  ;  an  event  which 
turned  the  thouglits  of  most  of  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural  science. 
Our  author,  who  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  electricity,  was  one  of  the  first  who  repeated 
the  experiment,  and  made  several  capital  dis- 
coveries. Dr.  Watbon,  well  known  for  his  early 
and  active  pursuits  on  this  subject,  mentions  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1746, 
an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canton's  to  determine 
the  quantity  o{  electricity  accumulated  in  the 
Leyden  phial,  which  he  did  by  ascertaining  the 
number  of  sparks  it  would  give  to  an  insulated 
conductor.  He  published  two  electrical  pro- 
blems in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January, 
1747  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 749,  he 
was  concerned  with  his  friend  Benjamin  Robins 
in  determining  by  experiment  the  height  to 
which  rockets  may  be  thrown,  and  the  distance 
from  which  their  light  may  be  seen- 

The  first  trial  was  on  tlie  29th  of  September, 
when  about  a  dozen  rockets,  made  by  a  person 
many  years  employed  in  the  Royal  Laboratory 
at   AVoolwich,    were    fired  from  London-field, 
Hackney.     The  heights  to  which  they  ascended 
were  measured  by  Mr.  Canton  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  hundred    yards  from   the  post  whence 
they    were    fired.       'I'hey    rose    in    general    to 
about  four  hundred  yards,  asid  the  highest  to 
about  six  hundred  yards,  and  were  seen  by  dif- 
ferent persons  stationed  on  purpose  at  the  dis- 
tance   of   thirty-five  miles.     Some  more  trials 
were  made  on  the  1 2th  of  October  following,  at 
the  same  place  ;  when  the  rockets  rose  to  nearly 
the  same  heights  with  the  former,  excepting  one, 
which  was  observed  to   rise  six  hundred   and 
ninety  yards.     On  the  2d  of  April,  1750,  some 
rockets    constructed   by    Mr.    Banks  and   Mr. 
Samuel    da    Costa  of  Devonshire-square  were 
fired  ofF,  when  several  of  the  latter  gentleman's 
rose  to  a  thousand   yards,   and  one  to  twelve 
hundred    yards.     The    height  to    which   these 
ascended  were  likewise  all  taken  by  Mr.  Canton. 
On  the  17th  of  January,   1750,  was  read  at  the 
RoyalSoeiety>Mr.  Canton's  "  Method  of  making 
artificial  magnets  without  the  use  of,  and  yet  far 
superior  to,  any  natural  ones."  This  paper  pro- 
cured him  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  fellow 
of  that  societv  in  the  month  of  March  following, 
with   the  additional  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation in  the  present  of  their  gold  medal.     On 
the  2rst  of  April,  he  was  complimented  with 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  by  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  175  i, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Societv. 


When  the  stile  was  changed  in  the  ycxr 
1752,  Ml-.  Canton  gave  the  earl  of  Macclesfield 
several  memorial  canons  for  finding  leap-year, 
the  dominical  letter,  the  epact,  &c.  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  them  inserted  in  the  Common- 
prayer-book.  But  his  communication  being 
too  late,  he  gave  them  to  the  reverend  Dr. 
Jennings,  who  inserted  them  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Use  of  the  Globes. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1752,  our  philosopher 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the   first  person   in 
England  who,  by  attracting  the  electric  fire  from 
the    clouds    during    a    thunder-storm,    verified 
Dr.  Frankiin's  hypothesis  of  the  similarity  of 
lightning   and  electricity.     His  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  pointed  metallic  rod,  supported  by  a 
glass  tube,  which  was  defended  from  the  rain  by 
a  tin  cover.     He  obtained  sparks  half  an  inch 
long,  which  lasted  about  two  minutes.     On  the 
6th  of    December,    1753,    his    paper   entitled. 
"  Electrical  experiments,  VA-ith  an   attempt  to 
account  for  their  several  phenomena,"  was  read 
at  the   Royal  Society.     In  this  communication 
he  particularly  discussed  that  phenomenon  in 
which  the  electricity  of  one  body  changes  the 
state    of  another   body  in  its  vicinity  without 
communication.     He  also  mentioned  his  having 
discovered,   by  various  experiments,  tliat  some 
clouds  possess  the  positive,  and  some  the  nega- 
tive state  of  electricity  ;  a  discovery  which  was 
made  nearly  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  America.     Another  paper  on  the  same 
subject  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
November,  1754,  which  destroyed  the  common 
notion   that    the    plus    and   minus    electricities- 
were  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  was  rubbed.     He  shewed  by  experiments 
on  glass  of  which  the  polish  was  taken  off",  that 
it  depends  on  the  surface  of  tlie  electric,  or  the 
rubber,  chiefly  with  regard  to  their  smoothness 
or   rouglmess.      He   also   shewed   that   air  is 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  electricity  ; 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  which  he  ascertained 
by  the  delicate  contrivance  of  small  pith  balls, 
suspended  by  threads,  and  repelling  each  other, 
in  the  apparatus  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Canton's  electrometer.    In  the  Lady's  Diary  for 
1756,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the  prize-question 
respecting  the  nature  and  concomitant  circum- 
stances  of  shooting-stars ;    and  in  September, 
1759,  he  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
a    concise   and    clear   account  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  tourmalin  exhibits  its  electric  states 
during  the  time  of  heating  and  cooling. 

On  the  13th  of  December  in  the  same  year 
was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  "  An  attempt  to 
accoujit  for  the  regular  diurnal  variation  of  the 
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horizontal  magnetic  needle  j  and  also  for  its 
irregular  variation  at  the  time  of  an  aurora  bo- 
rtalis."  In  this  paper  the  author  proves  by  ex- 
periments that  the  attractive  power  of  magnets, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  less  the  higher 
the  temperature,  and  applies  this  obseiTation  to 
the  gradual  heating  and  cooling  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  during  its  rotation.  A  complete 
year's  observations  of  the  diurnal  variations  of 
the  needle  are  annexed  to  the  paper.  On  the 
5th  of  November,  1 761,  he  communicated  to 
the  society  his  observations  of  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus made  in  Spital-square.  Mr.  Canton's  next 
communication  to  the  society  consisted  of  "  Re- 
marks on  certain  experiments  in  electricity  by 
Mr.  Delaval."  In  a  note  to  this  paper  he  mentions 
the  application  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
tin  applied  to  the  rubber,  M'hich  is  the  greatest 
improvement  the  art  of  excitation  has  received 
since  electrical  globes  and  cylinders  were  sub- 
stituted instead  of  tubes.  Another  paper  in  the 
same  year  entitled,  "  Experiments  to  prove 
that  water  is  not  incompressible,"  served  to 
overthrow  the  conclusion  which  had  been  too 
hastily  adopted  in  proof  of  the  contrary  posi- 
tion. His  methods  of  exp  .rimenting  were  two. 
In  the  first,  a  small  glass  tube  of  about  two  feet 
in  length,  with  a  ball  at  the  end,  was  filled  with 
mercury  to  a  certain  height,  at  the  tempeiature 
of  50°,  after  which  the  mercury  being  raised 
by  heat  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the  tube 
scaled,  it  was  suffered  to  cool  to  the  original 
temperature,  and  in  this  state  was  found  to 
stand  t''t5  of  an  inch  higher  than  before.  The 
same  ball  and  part  of  the  tube  was  afterwards 
filled  with  water  exhausted  of  air  instead  of 
mercury,  and  treated  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  when  the  water  was  brought  to  its 
first  degree  of  heat  it  stood  in  the  tube  t'.V  of 
an  inch  higher  than  before.  Hence  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  contraction  of  the  bail  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  air,  when  its  internal 
action  was  prevented  by  the  closure  at  top,  could 
not  exceed  the  quantity  shown  by  the  elevation 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  its  second  sta- 
tion, and  consequently  that  the  greater  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  in  its  last  station  was  ow- 
ing to  its  expansion,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the 
surface  within  the  tube.  His  second  method, 
which  mu;.t  certainly  be  considered  as  less. ex- 
ceptionable than  the  former,  consisted  in  re- 
moving the  external  air  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump  from  an  open  thcrmometrical  vessel,  with 
a  large  bulb  ;  in  which  case  the  included  water 
was  found 'to  expand  ;  and  also  by  condensing 
the  air  upon  the  same  vessel,  which  caused 


the  water  to  contract.  From  repeated  trials 
he  found  that  water  expands  upwards  of 
tc'ts  th  part,  by  removing  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  compressed  by  the  same 
quantity  under  the  wciglit  of  an  additional  at- 
mosphere. It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in 
experiments  of  this  delicate  nature  various  ob- 
jections might  be  made ;  and  in  fact  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Canton,  that  is  to  say,  his  induction 
respecting  the  cause  of  these  changes  of  dimen- 
sion, did  become  an'object  of  controversy  and 
doubt ;  to  remove  which,  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society  appointed  a  committee  for  re- 
peating and  examining  the  experiments.  This 
committee,  from  repeated  trials,  found  Mr. 
Canton's  experiments  verified,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
them  that  they  could  be  accounted  for  from 
any  other  cause. 

The  next  communication  of  our  author  to 
the  Royal  Society  was  on  the  22d  of  December, 
being  "  An  easy  method  of  making  of  phospho- 
rus that  will  imbibe  and  emit  light  like  the  Bo- 
lognian  stone,  with  experiments  and  observa- 
tions." As  this  experiment  is  very  easily  made, 
and  not  a  little  entertaining,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  give  it  in  this  place. 

Calcine  some  common  oyster-shells  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  good  coal-fire  for  half  an  hour ; 
let  the  purest  part  of  the  calx  be  pulverised  and 
sifted  ;  mix  with  three  parts  of  this  powder  one 
part  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  let  this  mix- 
ture be  rammed  into  a  crucible  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  depth  till  it  be  almost 
full  ;  and  let  it  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fire,  where  it  m.ust  be  kept  red-hot  for  an 
hour  at  least,  and  then"  set  by  to  cool :  when 
cold,  turn  it  out  of  the  crucible,  and  cutting  or 
breaking  it  to  pieces,  scrape  of!'  upon  trial  the 
brightest  parts  ;  which,  if  good  phosphorus,  will 
be  a  white  po\\-dcr,  and  may  be  preserved  by 
keeping  it  in  a  dry  phial  with  a  groimd  stopple. 
The  quantity  of  light  a  little  of  tliis  phosphorus 
gives  when  first  brought  into  a  dark  room,  after 
it  has  been  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
outside  of  a  window  to  the  common  light  of 
the  day,  is  sufhcient  to  discover  tlie  time  by 
a  watch,  if  the  eyes  have  been  shut,  or  in  the 
dark,  for  two  or  three  minutes  before. 

In  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Canton  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  reportthe  best  me- 
thod of  fixing  electrical  conductors  to  prestrve 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  from  damage  by  light- 
ning. The  report  was  made  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  the  mode   recommended  by  them. 
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was  carried  into  execution.  The  List  paper  of  our 
niilhor's  conniiuihci'.tcd  to  that  society,  of  which 
jie  was  so  useful  a  member,  contained  experi- 
ments to  prove  that  thcluminousness  of  the  sea 
arises  from  the  putrefaction  of  its  animal  sub- 
st  uiccs.  Besides  tlie  papers  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Canton  wrote  several  others  in  the  Lady's 
Diary,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
eonmiunicated  a  considerable  number  of  valu- 
able experiments  and  ob<!ervations,  which  for  the 
lirst  time  appeared  in  Priestley's  History  of  Elec- 
tricity. 

The  close  and  scdcntaj-y  life  of  Mr.  Canton, 
arisiiiij  from  uni-emittcd  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  the  prosecution  of  liis 
philosophical  enquiries,  probably  contributed  to 
shorten  his  days.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1772,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  of  a 
•dropsy  sqppo=ecl  to  be  in  the  thorax,  llis  cha- 
racter and  m;;nncrs  were  amiable;  his  conver- 
sation calm,  mild,  and  rather  jp.niivg  than 
abundant.  He  found  great  pleasure  in  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  tiic  Royal  Society,  and  was 
known  and  esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
philosophical  friends  His  departure  from  this 
life  may  be  reckoned  early  when  compared 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  men  whose  habits 
are  virtuous  and  regular,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  sciences  have  much  to  regret  in  his  loss. 
Biog.  Brhan.      Philos.  Trans. — W' .N. 

CANUTE  THE  Great,  king  of  Denmark 
and  England,  succeeded  his  father  Swjyn  in 
tlie  first  kingdom  about  the  year  1014.    He  be- 
gan his  reign  with  attempting  to  recover  Eng- 
land  and  Norway,    both  which  had   revolted 
from  his  father.    Tlie  English  had  recalled  theii' 
fugitive  king  Ethelred,  and  seemed  determined 
to  throw  ofldie  Danish  yoke.    Canute  appeared 
with  a   fleet  off  the  eastern  coast,  and  set  on 
shore  the  English  Iiostages  after  cutting  oITtheir 
hands  and  noses.     The  invasion  of  Olaus  king 
of  Norv/ay,  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  return  to 
Denmark  ;  but  having  repulsed  that  attack,  he 
resumed  his  hostilities  against  England,  and  ra- 
vaged great  part  of  tlic  southern  coast.  Here  he 
was   joined  by    the   traitor    duke   Edrie,    and 
prince  Edmond   was   obliged   to   retire   before 
them.     Ethelred  dying  soon  after,  that  prince, 
under  the  name  of  Edmond  Ironside,  succeeded 
to  the  EnglibJi  throne.     He  gallantly  contended 
against  Canute  and  his  confederate;  and  even 
after  losing  two  considerable  battles,  kept  such 
a  countenance,    that    Canute    consented    to  a 
treaty,  dividing   the    kingdom   between   them. 
Edmond  being  murdered  in  loi  7  by  the  treach- 
ery  of  Edric,    Canute,    partly   by    force    and 
partly  by  artifice,  obtained    the   succession  to 


tlic  whole  kingdom  from  the  assembled  states. 
His   first  measures  were  to  secure  liimself  by 
the  rew-ardof  his  pirtisans,  and  the  removal  ot 
many  whom  he  suspected  to  be  his  foes.     He 
put  to  deatli  many  of  the  English  nobility  who 
had  deserted  their  native  sovereign,  and  among 
the  rest  the  perfidious  Edric.    He  also  imposed 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  in  order  to  raise  sums 
for  the  payn-.ent  of  his  Danish  tr(jops  ;  and  le- 
vied a   large  mulct  upon  London,  which  had 
long  resisted  his  power.     It  is  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, that  in   one   of   Canute's   sieges 
of   this  city,    he    practised    the    spirited   ma- 
noeuvre of   making   a    new    ch.annel    for    the 
Thames,  in  order  to  bring  liis  ships  above  Lon- 
drn-bridge.     After  these  rigours,  deemed  ne- 
CLSsary  in   a  new  and  foreign  reign,    Cariute 
wisely  attempted  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
English  by  a   just  and  bcnefii;ent  government. 
He  restored  the  Saxon  customs,  inade  no  dis- 
tinction between  D:.nes  and  Eiiglish  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  eari.  fully  protected  life  and 
property,  and  sent  back  to  Denmark  as  many 
of  his  followers  as  '~.e  could  spare,  while  he  in- 
corporated the  rest  with  his  new  subjects.     He 
secured  himself  agj^nM  the  interference  of  the 
Normans  in  favour  of  Edmcnd's  cl'.ildrcn,  by 
marrying  Emu-a,   sister  of   the   duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

C/mund  king  of  Sweden  having,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ohius,  made  an  inroad  upon  his  Da- 
nish dominions,  Canute  crossed  the  seas,  car- 
rying with  him  a  great  body  of  English  under 
earl  Godwin.  These  in  the  night  attacked  and 
forced  the  Swedish  caiiip,  and  Canute  pursuing 
the  blow,  penetrated  i:ito  Schonen,  where  he 
defeated  and  skw  in  battle  the  Swedish  king. 
He  afterwards,  by  his  intrigues,  caused  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Olaus  king  ot  Norway,  and  possess- 
ed himself  of  his  terri  ories.  Canute  was  now 
one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  hold- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
England,  and  having  rendered  Sweden  tribu- 
tary. In  this  state  of  prosperity,  liis  enlarged 
mind  became  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  the  most 
successful  projects  of  ambition  ;  and  while  he 
was  the  object  of  universal  reverence  and  ad- 
miration, he  felt  his  own  nothii.gncss.  This 
sentiment  he  strikingly  displayed  by  an  incident 
wliieh  is  famous  in  moral  story.  Some  of  his 
flatterers  having  one  <iay  extolled  in  the  high.est 
terms  his  greatness,  as  if  nothing  was  beyond 
its  power,  the  monarch  caused  a  chair  to  be  set 
for  him  by  the  sea -side  as  the 'tide  was  flowing, 
Wlien  the  waves  approached  his  feet,  he  af- 
fected to  command  them  to  retire,  and  respect 
the  loril  of  the  ocean.     Their  disobedience  sng» 
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gested  a  severe  rebuke  to  his  courtiers  ;  and  he 
i!T)provi;d  the  lesson  by  a  pious  address  to  that 
sole  sovereign  of  the  earth,  whom  the  vi-iiids  and 
the  waves  obey,  and  who  controls  all  the  pur- 
poses of  human  pride  and  ambition.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  way  of  thinking,  Can  vte  entered 
deeply  into  the  de^  otion  of  the  times,  practised 
religious  exercises,  built  chuixhes,  endowed 
monasteries,  enriched  the  clergy,  and  founded 
masses  for  the  souls  of  those  sbin  in  his  bloody 
and  unjust  wars.  He  even  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time, 
during  which  he  obtained  privileges  for  the 
English  school  in  that  capital. 

On  his  return  from  Rome  in  1031,  he  made 
an  expedition  against  Malcolm  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  refused  to  pay  him  hom.age  for 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  lie  held  un- 
der  the  English  crown.  On  the  appearance  of 
Catmte  with  an  army  on  the  borders,  the  Scot- 
tish king  made  an  agreement,  by  which  he 
yielded  the  point  in  dispute.  Canute  lived  in 
peace  four  years  afterwards,  respected  and 
obeyed  by  all  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Shaftes- 
bury in  1035,  leading  his  dominions  betwixt 
his  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardica- 
nute.  Afod.  Unlvers.  Hist.  Humis  Hist,  of 
England. — A. 

CANUTE  IV.  or  the  Pious,  king  of  Den- 
mark, son  of  Sweyn  III.,  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Harold  the  Simple  in  1074.  At  the  time 
of  his  succession  he  was  in  a  kind  of  honour- 
able exile  in  Schonen,  prosecuting  a  w.ir  against 
the  Vandals.  This  he  resumed  with  fresh  vi- 
gour, chiefly  moved  by  the  desire  of  converting 
that  pagan  people  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  in  the 
end  he  compelled  several  idolatrous  nations  on 
the  frontiers  of  Livonia  and  Muscovy  to  conform 
to  the  christian  religion.  His  own  disposition 
to  the  piety  of  that  age  appeared  in  a  strict  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  a  blind  submission  to  the  clergy,  whose 
power  he  raised  almost  to  an  independence  on 
the  state.  He  also  was  the  first  in  that  country 
who  granted  then'k  tythes  ;  and  he  lavished  great 
sums  on  pious  foundations,  which  were  raised 
from  the  sweat  of  the  poor.  This  conduct  ex- 
cited great  discontents  against  him,  which 
broke  out  on  his  assembling  an  army  for  the 
uivasion  of  England.  His  brother  Olaus  con- 
spired against  him ;  and  though  he  fell  into 
Canute's  power,  he  was  afterwards  able  by  his 
emissaries  to  cause  the  desertion  of  the  army. 
Canute,  determined  to  execute  his  project,  con- 
voked the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and  urged  tliem 
to  the  conquest  of  a  finer  country  than  their 
ewa  which  tJieir  ancestors  had  possessed;  but 


they  insisted  on  the  revocation  of  the  decree  for 
the  payment  of  tythes,  to_  which  the  king  would 
not  consent.  An  insurrection  ensued,  in  which 
Canute  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  isie  of 
Funcn,  where  he  perished  through  the  treachery 
of  a  nobleman,  in  1087.  His  brother  Eric  after- 
wards obtained  his  canonisatioii  from  Rome  ; 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of 

that  church.     AUd.   Univers.   Hist.  A. 

CANUTE  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded 
his  father  Valdemar  I.  in  1282.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Schonen, 
which  was  suppressed  by  means  of  his  able  mi- 
nister and  general,  Absalon  arehbisliop  of  Lun- 
den.  In  the  next  year,  tlie  Vandals,  through 
the  instigation  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  made  war  upon  Canute,  but  they  were 
at  length  subdued,  and  their  prince  performed 
homage  to  the  Danish  king.  From  thi.-,  time  till 
1 132  Denmark  enjoyed  repose,  and  the  king  and 
his  minister  were  employed  in  making  whole- 
some regulations  in  church  and  state.  In  that 
year  disputes  arose  between  Canute  and  the 
bishop  of  Sles\\'ick,  which  were  terminated  by 
the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  bishop. 
A  proof  of  the  consideration  in  which  the 
crown  of  Denmark  was  held,  appeared  in  1 193, 
when  Philip  II.  of  France  sent  to  demand  in 
marriage  the  king's  sister,  the  beautiful  Ingel- 
burga.  From  some  disgust,  however,  he  di- 
vorced her  the  year  after  their  marriage.  The 
Danish  marine  was  very  powerful  in  this  reign, 
and  by  its  aid  the  idolatrous  Vandals  and  Prus- 
sians were  reduced  to  obedience  and  the  faith 
of  the  gospel.  Wars  with  Otho  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Adolphus  earl  of  Holstein, 
succeeded,  in  which  the  king's  brother  Valde- 
mar displayed  his  martial  talents,  and  greatly 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Danish  territories. 
Canute  died  in  1203,  with  the  character  of  a 
pious  and  well-disposed  prince,  whose  success 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  ministers  and  generals. 
Mod.  Utiivtfs.  Hist. — A. 

CANUTE,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  was  the  son  of  Eric  III.  king  of 
Denmark.  He  obtained  from  his  uncle  king 
Nicliolas  the  government  of  the  duchy  of  Sies- 
wick,  then  attacked  by  Henry  of  Godeschal, 
prince  of  the  Vandals.  Canute  defeated  and 
obliged  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  at  the  same 
time  by  his  just  and  generous  conduct,  so  en- 
gaged his  esteem,  that  licnry  upon  his  death- 
bed appointed  him  guardian  to  his  children,  and 
put  his  kmgdom  into  his  hands.  Canute,  by 
his  success,  bccarfie  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
soon  after  was  invested  by  the  emperor  Ixd- 
tJiaircj  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  Vandals,  or. 
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Obotrites.      This   elevation    excited    the   envy 
and  jealousy  of  Nicholas  and  his  family,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  life  of  Ca- 
nute, on  pretence  of  his  aspiring"  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark.     He  escaped  at  the  time,  and  his 
integrity  was  recognised  fey  queen  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  who  espoused  his  cause.    After  her 
death,  machinations  were  renewed,  and  by  the 
treachery  of  Magnus  son  of  Nicholas,  Canute 
was  attacked   on  a  journey  in  a  wood  and  bar- 
barously slain  in  1133.    Historians  lavish  upon 
this  prince  every  noble  and   excellent  qu^ility 
that  can  dignify  a  throne ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  revenge  taken  on  his  murderers,  that  his 
memory  was  held  in  great  respect  by  his  sub- 
jects.   -Though  religion  seems  to  have  had  no 
share  in  his  fate,  the    church   of    Rome    has 
thought  proper  to  place  him   among  its  saints 
and  martyrs.   Mod.  Univers.  Hist.   Moreri. — A. 
CANUTE,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Eric  the 
Holy,  after  the  deatli  of  his  father,  about  the  year 
1 160,  took  refuge  in  Norway  on  suspicion  of  the 
designs  of  the  succeeding  king  Charles  against 
his  life.    Charles,  however,  gave  him  a  friendly 
invitation  to  return,  Jnd  settled  upon  h.is  son  the 
succession  to  the  crown  ;  but  Canute  chose  to 
remain  in  Norway.      After  living  there  some 
years,  he  levied  troops,  suddenly  marched  into 
Sweden,  surprised  and  made  prisoner  Cliarles, 
and  having  beheaded   him  as   accessary  to  his 
father's  death,  ascended   the  throne  in    11 69. 
He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  combined  army 
of  Danes    and   Gotlis,  who   assembled  to  re- 
venge Charles's  death,  and  thenceforth  reigned 
during  twenty-three   years   over    Sweden    and 
Gothland,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  disturbed 
only  by  one  iHfroad  of  the  Courlanders  and  Es-r 
tho:i4ans.    He  is  allowed  to  have  governed  with 
great  capacity  the  kingdom  lie  acquired  perhaps 
by  injustice,  and  his  reign  was  prosperous  to  his 
country.   He  died  in  1 192  or  1 193.     Mod.  Uni- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

CAPECE,  Scipio,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin  poets  of  Italy,  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily at  Naples  towards  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  university  of  Naples,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  to  polite  literature.  He  held  an  assembly  of 
learned  men  in  his  own  house,  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  was  a  publication  in  1535  of 
"  Commentaries  on  Virgil,"  atttributed  to  Do- 
natus.  Little  more  is  known  of  his  life  than  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  Sanseverino, 
•  prince  of  Salerno.  It  appears  from  his  works, 
that  he  was  living  in  1561.  Captce  began  to 
make  himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  a  work  in 
.three  books  to  the  praise  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 


tist, entitled  "  De  Vate  Maxirtio."   But  his  po- 
etical  reputation   was  principally    founded   on 
another  poem  in  two  books,  "  De  Principiis 
Rerum,"  first  printed  in  1542,  and   dedicated 
to  pope  Paul  IIL     In  this  he,  gives  a  complete 
system  of  physics,  as  then   taught,  which  he 
■displays  with  a  facility  and  elegance  very  ad- 
mirable on  such  abstruse  topics;  so  that  IJembo 
and  Manuzio  have  not  hesitated  to  conipare, 
and  the  latter  almost  t6  equal,  him  witli  Lucre- 
tius.    The   philosophy  of  the  times,  however, 
was  very  little  superior   to  that  of  the  Roman 
poet;    and    the    partiality   of  friendship  alone 
could  find  in  Capece  a  parallel  to  the  poetical 
spirit  of  that  writer.     This  poem,  with  a  trans- 
lation and  learned  annotations  of  tlte  abbe  Ricci, 
was  reprinted,  together  with   the  other  poems 
of  Capece,  at  Venice,  in  1754.    Tirahschi. —  A. 
CAPELLA,  Marcianus  Min^us   Felix, 
a  Latin  poet  of  the  5th  or  6th  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  to 
have  arrived  at  the  proconsular   dignity.     He 
wrote  a  variety  of  pieces  in  the  barbarous  and 
atf^cted  style  of  t  le  age,  of  which  the  only  one 
which  has  com:  down  to  our  times  is  entitled 
"  De    nuptiis  Philologix    &    Mercurii,    &  de 
septem  artibus  liber  ilibus" — "  On  the  Nuptials 
of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  on  the  8t;ven 
liberal  Arts,"     To  this  title  is  commonly  added' 
that   of   "    Satyricon."      The    author    himself 
terms  it  "  Satyra."     It  is  a  literary  allegory, 
partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  with  very  little 
merit  of  invention  or  co'iipobition,  har.'-h,  ob- 
scure, and  extravagant,  but  full  of  uncommon 
erudition.     It   was   fiiit   published  by  Francis 
Vitalls,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  1499,  ^^^ '"  "  "^'^^T 
incorrect  state.     The  learned  corrections  of  this 
obscure  author  given  by  Hugo  Grotius  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,    are   among    the    wonders  of 
literary  history.    They  were  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1599.     This  author  is  also  published  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  writers  in  music  by  Alei- 
bomius,  Amst.  16152. 

An  earlier  Capella,  a  writer  of  elegy,  is 
commemorated  by  Ovid,  de  Ponto.  Fossiiis 
Poet.   Lat.     Moreri. — A. 

CAEELLO,  BiANCA,  an  Italian  lady  famous 
for  her  extraordinary  adventures  and  final  ele- 
vation, was  born  at  Venice  about  ii;42.  Mie 
was  the  daughter  of  B.xrtolomeo  Capello,  a 
p.itrician  of  that  city.  Opposite  to  h~er  father's 
house,  the  Salviati,  a  great  mercantile  family 
of  Florence,  had  established  a  bank,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  care  of  one  Pietro  Buonav- 
venturl,  a  Florentine  youth  of  low  extraction, 
whom  they  had  engaged  as  a  clerk.  Buoiia.v- 
,vcnturi,  handsome,  advaiturous,  and  much  ad- 
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dieted  to  intrigue,  formed  a  connection  -with 
Bianca,  wlio  took  him  for  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  house.  After  their  intercourse  had  for 
some  time  been  carried  on  in  secrecy,  the  effects 
of  it  became  such  as  could  not  be  concealed  ; 
on  whicli  account,  Bianca  resolved  upon  an 
elopement  with  her  lover.  She  furnished  her- 
self with  a  casket  of  jewels,  and  leaving  Venice 
by  night,  at  length  safely  arrived  with  him  at 
Florence,  and  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  his 
father,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 
She  had  been  married  to  Buonavventuri  on  the 
road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna.  She  lived  for 
some  time  with  her  husband  in  obscurity,  con- 
tinually under  apprehensions  of  being  discovered 
by  emissaries  from  Venice,  where  her  elopement 
had  excited  much  indignation  in  all  her  family. 
At  length,  either  accident  or  contrivance  intro- 
duced her  to  the  acquaintance  of  Francis,  son 
of  Cosmo  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  on  whom  h's 
father  had  devolved  all  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  sovereignty.  The  uncommon  beauty 
and  engaging  manners  of  Bianca  made  such  an 
impression  on  Francis,  who  was  notorious  for 
his  attachments  to  the  fair  sex,  that  he  became 
her  declared  protector,  negociated  in  her  favour 
with  her  friends  at  Venice,  and  on  failure  of 
success,  drew  her  from  her  obscure  situation, 
settled  her  in  a  splendid  palace,  and  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  her  company.  He 
created  Buonavventuri  his  chamberlain,  and 
gave  him  a  large  sway  in  public  affairs,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  Florentines,  whom  he  treated 
with  the  tyranny  and  haughtiness  usual  in 
foreign  favourites  of  low  origin.  Bianca,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
became  the  centre  of  general  admiration  ;  and 
the  captivated  Francis  solemnly  promised  her 
marriage  in  case  they  should  mutually  be  freed 
from  their  present  engagements.  Her  freedom 
took  place  in  a  few  years  ;  for  Buonavventuri, 
having  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence 
to  her  family,  was  assassinated  in  the  streets 
one  night  in  1569.  Francis,  who  had  at  least 
connived  at  his  fate,  now  more  openly  displayed 
his  attachment  to  Bianca,  and  she  was  avowedly 
proclaimed  his  mistress.  She  exerted  all  her 
art  in  gaining  over  to  her  interest  some  of  the 
principal  of  the  Medici  family,  particularly  the 
cardinal  Ferdinand,  Francis's  next  brotlier.  As 
the  want  of  a  male  heir  by  his  duchess,  Joan  of 
Austria,  was  a  source  of  great  mortification  to 
Francis,  and  even  a  natural  son  was  what  he 
passion.'.tely  desired,  Bianca,  who  had  born  no 
child  since  her  first  daughter,  and  whose  in- 
temperate way  of  life  left  her  little  hopes  of 
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becoming  a  mother,  determined  to  introduce  a 
supposititious  child  to  his  bed.  This  scheme 
she  brought  to  effect  in  1576,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  old  duke  Cosmo  ;  and  after 
counterfeiting  labour,  she  presented  to  her  de- 
luded lover  the  new-born  male  infant  of  a  poor 
woman,  which  he  joyfully  received  as  his  own, 
and  named  Antonio.  Bianca  is  charged  with 
several  secret  murders  perpetrated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  all  who  were  privy  to  this 
fraudulent  transaction.  Francis,  however,  had 
a  legitimate  son  born  to  him  the  ensuing  year  ; 
and  this  event  appeared  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  grand-duchess  and  himself,  whose 
union  Bianca's  influence  had  greatly  disturbed. 
Bianca  for  a  time  retired  from  court,  but  her 
intercourse  with  Francis  was  still  carried  on, 
though  with  more  secrecy.  At  length  the 
death  of  the  grand-duchess  opened  to  her  a  full 
prospect  of  that  crown  to  which  she  had  so 
long  aspired  ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  she  wa^ 
united  to  Francis  by  a  private  marriage.  Her 
ambition,  however,  was  to  be  gratified  by  no- 
thing less  than  sharing  publicly  with  him  the 
ducal  throne,  and  she  soon  persuaded  him  to 
comply  vi'ith  her  vrishes.  He  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Venice,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his 
'marriage  with  Bianca,  and  to  request  them  to 
confer  upon  her  the  title  of  daughter  of  the. 
republic.  That  crafty  government,  which  has 
never  refused  to  pay  homage  to  vice  \\hen  de- 
corated by  rank  and  power,  gladly  received  the 
proposal,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  authority 
of  the  republic  ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent embassies  ever  sent  from  Venice,  Bianca 
was  solemnly  crowned  daughter  of  the  state, 
proclaimed  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  in- 
stalled in  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of 
sovereignty.  This  event  took  place  in  1579. 
Her  conduct  in  this  high  station  was  directed 
to  the  securing  herself  by  obtaining  the  good- 
will of  the  different  members  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  and  reconciling  their  differences.  But 
though  she  was  apparently  successful  in  this 
point,  she  was  never  able  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  her  subjects,  who  had  always 
haled  her  as  the  seducer  of  tlicir  prince,  and  re- 
garded her  as  a  most  profligate  and  aljnndoncd 
woman,  capable  of  every  crime.  A  thousand 
absurd  stories  of  her  cruelty  and  propensity  to 
magical  arts  were  propagated,  some  of  whici: 
arc  still  part  of  the  popular  tradition  of  Florence. 
In  return,  she  employed  a  train  of  spies,  who 
gave  her  information  of  all  that  pas>ed  in  the 
interior  of  families,  and  enabled  her  to  defeat 
all  machinations  against  herself  and  the  duke. 
In  1582  tlie  legitimate  son  of  Francis  bv  the 
3  0 
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former  grand-duchess  died  ;  and  soon  after,  the 
grand-duke   declared  Antonio  his  lawful   son. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  Bianca  hnd  confessed  to 
Francis  that  he  was  only  a  supposititious  child  ; 
and  this  strange  contradiction  tlirows  a  mystery 
upon   the   story   of  Bianca  as  far  as.  the  real 
parentage  of  Antonio  is  concerned.     Ferdinand, 
however,   as    next   Jieir,   was    naturally    made 
jealous  of  his  brother's  intentions  relative  to  the 
succession  ;  and  his  suspicion  was  aggravated 
by   reports    spread    at    ditterent   times    of   the 
pregnancy    of   Bianca.     By   the    beginning  of 
1587,  however,  it  appears  that  all  expectations 
of  further  progeny  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
Bianca  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  bad  state 
of   health.     A    perfect  reconciliation   between 
the  two  brotl'iers,  mediated  by  Bianca,  seemed 
now  to  have  taken  place,  and  Ferdinand,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1587,  paid  a  visit  to  Florence. 
He    had   been    there  but  a  short  time,    when 
Francis  fell  ill   at  his  hunting  villa  of  Poggio 
a  Cajano,   whither  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  his  brother  ;  and  two  days  afterwards  liianca 
was  seized  with  the  same  complaint,  wliich  is 
described  to  have  had  the  symptoms  of  a  fever. 
Theyboth  diedaUerabouta  week's  illness, Bianca 
being  then  in  her  forty-fifth  year.     The  sudden 
occurrence  of  their  deaths,  joined  to  the  known 
character  of  the  Medici  family,  caused  a  strong 
suspicion  of  poison  -,  and  stories  have  been  re- 
lated of  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  and  an 
account  of  their  deaths  has  been  given  con- 
formable to  this  supposition.     But  as  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  peculiar  reason  at  that 
time  for  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  by  any 
of  the  parties,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  malig- 
nant fever,  in  an  unhealthy  season  of  the  year, 
and  aggravated  by  habitual  intemperance,  was 
.    the  real  cause  of  this  catastrophe.     Ferdinand, 
indeed,  by  the  indignity  with  which  he  treated 
the  memory  and  remains  of  Bianca,  sufficiently 
proved  the  insincerity  of  his  reconciliation  to 
her.     He  affected  to   consider  her   as  no  real 
member  of  the  ducal  family,  would  not  permit 
her  to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  solemnly 
recognised. 

Bianca  was  possessed  of  all  the  arts  and  allure- 
ments, as  well  as  of  all  the  external  giaces,  of 
her  sex  ;  and  the  power  she  so  long  retained 
over  a  man  early  enured  to  pleasure  and  ad- 
dicted to  change,  bespeaks  uncommon  talents 
for  female  sway.  That  her  early  connection 
•with  Francis  was  of  tlie  innocent  kind  some  of 
her  panegyrists  have  pretended,  no  one  who 
knows  the  world  will  believe.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the 


hatred  of  the  Florentines  has  occasioned  much 
exaggeration  in  the  tale  of  her  vices  and  cruelties. 
Life  of  Biaiua  Capello  traiislati'd  by  LuJ^er  frvtn 
the  Gerinnn  of  J.  P.  Su'benkecs. — A. 

CAPILUPI,  Lelio,  Camillo,    Ii'polito, 
and  Julio,  all  distinguished  as   modern  Latin 
poets,  were  natives  of  Mantua.     Lelio,  born  in 
1 50 1,  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  composition  of  centos  ;  and  lie  converted 
the  verses  of  his  townsman  Virgil  to  uses  to 
which   they  would   seem   originally  very  little 
adapted,  viz.  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  in 
monasteries,  and  of  the  venereal  disease.     He 
died    at   Mantua  in   1563.      Camillo,    his  next 
brother,    besides  his   poetical  talent,    was  dis- 
tinguished   for    political    abilities,     and    filled 
several  posts  of  importance,  and  was  employed 
in    various    embassies.        He    died    in    1548. 
Ippolito,  the  third  brother,  born  in  15 11,  rose  to 
the   highest    dignity.     He    was  first   secretary 
and  minister  at  Rome  of  cardinal  Hercules  and 
of  D.  Ferrante  Gonzaga  ;   and  a  number  of  his 
letters  written  to  both  are  in  being,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  relate  to  the  war  of  Parma 
and   Mirandola  carried  on  by  pope  Julius  Til. 
They  display  much  skill  in  negociation  and  zeal 
for  the  service   of  his  masters.     Ippolito  M'as 
created  by  Pius  IV.  bishop  of  Fano  in  1560, 
and  sent  by  him  as  his  nuncio  to  Venice  in 
1561.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1580.    He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Joachim  du  Bellay.   It  seems 
doubtful  whether  "Julio  was  the  brother  or  ne- 
phew of  the  three  preceding.     "With  respect  to 
their  publications,  the  "  Virgilian  Cento  of  the 
Lives  of  Monks,"  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1556, 
in  a  collection  of  Latin  poems   concerning  the 
corrupt   state  of  the  church  ;  and  Meibomius 
published,  "  Julii   &   Lxlii  Capiluporum  fra- 
trum  Centones  Virgiliani,  &c."  at  Helmstadt, 
in  4to.  1600.  "  Carmina  eorumdem,"  appeared 
at  Rome,  4to.  1527.     The  poems  of  the  other 
brothers    are    printed    in  the  Deliciae   Poetar. 
Italor.     vol.    I.       Baillet.      Moreri.       Tirabos- 
chi. — A. 

CAPISTRAN,  John,  a  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan  monk,  was  born  in  1385  at  Capistrano 
in  Abruzzo.  He  studied  the  law  at  Perugia, 
where  he  married,  and  had  a  judicatory  office. 
Having  favoured  the  party  of  Ladislaus  king  of 
Naples,  he  was  put  in  prison.  After  his  libera- 
tion, he  sold  all  his  property,  and  in  14 15  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  He  lived 
a  life  of  great  austerity,  -and  through  his  repu- 
tation was  raised  to  the  principal  offices  of  his 
order,  the  reform  of  which  he  laboured  in  con- 
junction with  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna.  His 
Z€al  caused  him  to  be  several  times  appointed 
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inquisitor  against  the  heretics.  He  was  a  vehe- 
ment defender  of  tlic  papal  autliority,  and  was 
deputed  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  council 
of  Florence,  in  order  to  promote  the  union  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Laiin  church;  and  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Milan,  to  detach  them 
from  the  council  of  Basil.  Nicholas  V.  made 
him  apostolic  commissary  in  Germany, Bohemia, 
and  Hungary,  where  he  exerted  himself  with 
great  ardour  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hussites, 
and  in  opposing  the  Jews.  Of  the  latter,  he  caus- 
ed many  to  be  burnt  in  Silesia,  under  pretext  of 
their  being  guilty  of  irreverence  to  the  conse- 
crated bread.  Such  a  man  was  very  proper  for 
preaching  a  crusade  ;  accordingly  he  was  great- 
ly successful  in  assembling  the  ai'my,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  great  H unlades, 
raised  the  siege  ot  Belgrade  in  1456.  Capis- 
tran  was  chief  preaclier  to  this  army  ;  and  by 
working  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the 
soldiers,  he  so  animated  their  zeal,  that  he 
thought  himself  entitled  in  his  letters  to  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  to  assume  the  whole 
merit  of  the  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  Hu- 
niades  made  not  the  least  mention  of  Capistran 
in  his  account.  This  monk  died  three  months 
after  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  and  was  interred  in  the  convent  of  Wil- 
iack  in  Hungary.  He  was  a  little  lean  man,  of 
a  mortified  aspect,  and  undoubtedly  sincere  in 
those  austerities,  which,  joined  with  a  fiery  ar- 
dour for  propagating  the  interests  of  his  church, 
rendered  him  a  proper  object  for  its  esteem 
and  gratitude.  After  a  partial  beatification  by 
Gregory  XV.  he  was  solemnly  canonised  by 
Alexander  VIII.  in  1690.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  books,  on  the  clerical  office,  the  power 
of  the  pope,  against  the  Hussites,  and  on  sub- 
jects of  civil  and  canon  law,  Moreri.  Bayle. 
Tirahoschi. — A. 

CAPITO,  Wolfgang-Fabricius,  an  emi- 
nent luthcran  divine,  was  born  in  1478  at 
Hagenau  in  Alsace,  where  his  father  was  one 
of  the  principal  magistrates.  He  studied  at 
Basil,  and  first,  according  to  his  father's  de- 
sire, became  a  doctor  in  medicine.  He  after- 
wards pursued  the  studies  of  theology  and 
law,  in  both  of  which  he  graduated.  In  1520 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  elector  of  Mentz,  who  confer- 
red on  him  letters  of  nobility.  Becoming  a  con- 
vert to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Bucer  and  Oecolampadius, 
with  whom  he  laboured  in  the  establishment  of 
protestantism.  He  assisted  at  the  conference 
of  Marpurg  in  1529,  and  was  accounted  one 
of  the   ablest  divines  of  liis  party.    He  was 


twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  widow 
of  Oecolampadius  :  his  second,  named  Agnes, 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  preached  when  her 
husband  was  indisposed.  Capito  died  of  tlie 
plague  in  1542.  He  wrote  several  works, 
among  which  were  "  Institutionum  Hebraica- 
rum,  fib.  ii :"  "  Enarrationes  in  Habacuc  & 
Oseam  :"  "  Vita.Joannis  Oecolampndii:"  "  Re- 
sponsio  de  matrimonio,  &  jure  migistratus  in 
religionem."     Moi-en. — A. 

CAPITOLINUS,  Julius,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  third 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  emperors  Antoninus  Pius,  Verus, 
Albinus,  Macrhms,  the  two  Maximins,  and  the 
three  Gordians.  These  are  come  down  to  us, 
but  some  others  wliich  he  composed  are  lost. 
He  is  neither  a  pure  nor  an  exact  v.'riter,  and 
his  matter  is  chiefly  copied  from  Herodian. 
Vossli  Hist.  Latin. — A. 

CAPNIO,  see  Reuchlin. 

CAPORALI,  C^sAR,  an  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Perugia  in  1530.  He  was  successively 
in  the  service  of  several  cardinals,  and  died  in 
the  year  1601,  in  the  castle  of  Cas-rciglione,  the 
seat  of  his  particular  patron,  Ascanio  marquis 
of  Corgno.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  those  poets  who  wrote  in  the 
berniesque  or  burlesque  style  ;  and,  if  he  falls 
short  of  some  of  them  in  elegance  of  diction, 
he  surpasses  them  in  decency  of  subject  and 
imagery.  The  most  popular  of  his  pieces  was 
one  in  which  he  turned  into  ridicule  courts  and 
courtiers,  and  exposed  the  slavery  and  wretch- 
edness of  those  who  aim  at  making  their  for- 
tunes by  attendance  on  the  great.  This  was 
universally  read  throughout  Italy,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  scarcely  a  house  in  country  or  town 
was  witliout  a  copy  of  it.  Besides  his  bur- 
lesque poems,  Caporali  also  wrote  some  of  the 
romantic  class,  as  his  "  Life  of  Mecsnas," 
which  he  left  unfinished.  He  likewise  com- 
posed two  comedies,  "  Lo  Sciocco,"  and  "  La 
Ninnetta."  These  were  published  at  Venice 
in  1605.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared 
at  the  same  place  in  1656  and  i^'itia,  with  the 
observations  of  liis  son,  Charles.  Caporali  was 
possessed  of  much  vivacity  and  pleasantry,  and 
the  talent  of  seizing  and  mimicking  the  ridi- 
culous features  of  characters.  Tiraboscki.  Bail- 
let.      Morcri. — A. 

CAPPEL,  Lewis,  an  eminent  French  pro- 
testa  nt  minister  and  scripture  critic,  was  born  at 
Sedan  in  1585.  He  became  minister  and  p»-ofes- 
sor  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  S:.umur,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himselt  in  the  controversy 
concerning  die  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  vowcl>- 
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points.     He   published  an  elaboi'ate  work  en- 
titled, "  Arcanum    Punctuationis   revelatum," 
Leyd.  1624,  in  wliich  he  brought  strong  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  point-s   were  not  used 
by  the  original  Hebrew  viTitcrs,  but  were  added 
to  the  text  by  the   Masorethes.     He  also  as- 
serted that  the   characters  composing  the  He- 
brew text  were  those  which  the  Chaldeans  used 
after   the  Babylonish    captivity,    and   that   the 
Jews  before   that  period  always  employed  the 
Samaritan  character.     This  hypothesis  raised  a 
great    alarm    in    the    reformed    and    lutheran 
churches,  being  considered  as  having  a  direct 
tendency  to  diminisli  the  authority  of  scripture, 
and  place  it  on  a  level  with  tradition.     On  the 
other  hand  it  was,  with  the  same  view,  received 
with  great  applause  by  the  Roman-catholics.  It 
is    however   affirmed,  that    the   leaders  of  the 
reformation,  Luther,  Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  had 
all  the  same  opinion,  as  well  as  many  other  of 
the  most  learned   among  the  protestants ;  and 
it  is  now  thought  very  innocent  as  to  its  conse- 
quences.    Notwithstanding   the   opposition  he 
met  with,  Cappel  pursued  his  plan  in  another 
still  more  famous  work,  entitled,  "  Critica  Sa- 
cra," fol.  Paris,  161^0,  which  contains  various 
readings,  and  a  list  of  the  errors  of  copyists  in 
the  Bible,  accompanied  with  critical  remarks. 
For  ten  whole  years  the  printing  of  this  work 
was  prevented  at  Geneva,  Sedan,  and  Saumur; 
and  at  length  a  son  of   Cappel's,  who  was  a 
convert  to  popery,  got   a  permission  by  means 
of   fathers  Petau,    Morin,    and   Mersenne,  to 
print  it  at  Paris.     It    was  warmly  attacked  by 
John    Buxtorf   in  his    "   Anticritica,"  and  by 
other  divines  ;  but  Grotius  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
author,  expressing  his  approbation  of  tire  work. 
Cappel  likewise  published  "  Sacred  Chronolo- 
gy," Paris,  1655,  which  Walton  has  reprinted 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Folyglott.     After  his 
deatli  were  printed  his  "  Commentaries,  theo- 
logical and   critical,  on    the  Old  Testament," 
with  the  defence  of  his  "  Arcanum,"  at  Am- 
sterdam,  1689,  fol.     This  learned  writer  died 
at  Saumur  in  1658.     Moreri.     Mosheim. — A. 
CAPPELLO,  Bernardo,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
tan  poet,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  begin- 
ning of   the   1 6th  century.     He  contracted  a 
particular  intimacy  with  Bembo,  while  the  lat- 
ter resided  in  Padua,  and  imbibed  from  him 
the  principles  of  Italian  poetry.     Bembo  had  a 
great  esteem  for  his  pupil,  and   submitted  his 
own  poems  to  his  judgment.     While  Cappello 
was  proceeding  happily  in  the  career  of  letters, 
an  opinion  maintained  by  him   in  the   senate, 
which   was  thought  dangerous  to  the   public 
tranquillity,  occasioned   Sis  perpetual  banish- 


ment to  the  isle  of  Arbe  in  Sclavonia,  in  1540. 
After  having  continued  there  two  years,  being 
cited  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  cardinal  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  and  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Orvieto  and  Tivoli.  He  also  passed 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  then  the  re- 
sort of  the  finest  geniuses  of  Italy  ;  but  the  bad 
effects  of  the  air  of  Pesaro  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  iu  1559-  At  that  capital  he  died 
in  1 565,  still  regretting  that  he  could  never  re- 
gain the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  revisit 
his  native  place.  The  "  Canzonier"  of  Cap- 
pello, in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing,  dignified,  and  elegant 
productions  of  that  age,  and  equally  in  its 
graver  and  lighter  strains,  deserves  to  be  pro- 
posed as  an  excellent  model  for  students  in 
poetry.  A  new  edition  of  Cappello's  poems, 
together  with  those  of  Domenico  Veniero,  was 
published  in  Bergamo  in  1751  and  1753.  Ti- 
raboschi. — A. 

CAPPERONNIER,    Claude,    a    learned 
philologist,  was  born  at  Montdidier  in  Picardy 
in  167 1.     His  father  destined  him  for  his  own 
trade  of   a   tanner ;  but   a   natural   inclination 
made  him  devote  all  his  leisure  to  books,  and 
he  taught  himself  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
language.      An  uncle,  who  was  a  Benedictine, 
discovering  his  talents  for  letters,  persuaded  his 
parents  to  send  him  to  the  college  of  Montdi- 
dier, where  he  studied  eighteen  months.     He 
then  removed  to  the  Jesuits'-collcge  of  Amiens  ; 
and  he  finished  his  theological  studies  in  a  se- 
minary at  Paris.     He  was  afterwards  employed 
to  teach  the  classics  in  various  places,  took  orr 
ders,  had  a  small  benefice,  and  by  great  econo- 
my contrived  to  support  himself  in  scholastic 
indigence.     In  1700  he  accepted  of  the  offered 
hospitality  of  M.  Colesson,  professor  of  law, 
who  had  been  his  scholar,  and  lived  in  his  house 
above  ten  years,  studying  with  great  assiduity, 
especially  the  Greek  authors.  During  his  abode 
there,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited 
by  the  university  of  Basil  to  a  professorship  ex- 
traordinary of  Greek,  with  handsome  appoint- 
ments for  life,  and   full  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  he  declined  the  offer.    In  17  10  he  was  per- 
suaded to  undertake  the  education  of  the  child- 
ren of  M.  Crozat,  in  whose  family  he  continued 
the  rest  of  his   days.     He   was   nominated  in 
1722  professor  of  Greek  in  the  royal  college  of 
Paris,  and  on  taking  possession  of  his  post  he 
pronounced  a  Latin  oration  on  thfe  use  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Greek   language,   which  was 
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much  applauded.  In  1725  he  published  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  "  Ouintilian,"  in  folio,  dedi- 
cated to  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
pension.  It  was  rudely  criticised  by  Burman, 
and  defended  with  politeness  and  modesty  by 
the  editor.  In  17 19  he  printed  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  An  apology  for  Sophocles,"  intend- 
ed as  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Voltaire  on  the 
Oedipus  of  this  tragedian.  Capperonnier  died 
in  1 744.  He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  simpli- 
city of  character,  of  great  piety  and  probity, 
communicative  and  obliging.  His  memory  was 
prodigious.  He  had  prepared  many  works  for 
the  press,  among  which  the  most  considerable 
were  an  edition  of  the  "  Antiqui  Rhetores  La- 
tin!," with  notes  and  illustrations,  which  has 
since  been  published  at  Strasburg,  1756,  410. ; 
and  "  Philological  Observations,"  on  a  great 
variety  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  v/hich 
would  make  several  volumes  in  4to.  He  also 
left  complete,  a"  Treatise  on  the  ancient  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  Language  ;"  and  had 
made  great  additions  and  corrections  to  Ste- 
phanus's  Latin  Thesaurus. 

John  Capperonnier,  a  relation  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  his  successor  as  Greek  professor, 
published  an  edition  of  "  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries," 2  vols.  i2mo.  1755,  and  of"  the  Come- 
dies of  Plautus,"  3  vols.  i2mo.  1759.  He 
died  in  1774,  aged  fifty-nine.  Moreri.  Ncuv. 
Did.  Hist.— A. 

CAPRANICA,  Nicholas  da,  cardinal,  an 
eminent  political  character  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing, was  born  at  Rome  in  1400.  He  studied  at 
Padua  and  Bologna,  under  the  most  celebrated 
professors  of  the  law,  and  the  reputation  he  ac- 
quired induced  pope  Martin  V.  to  make  him 
his  clerk  of  the  cliamber,  and  afterwards  his  se- 
cretary. He  was  employed  by  that  pontiff  in 
several  difficult  commissions,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary ;  and  was  created  by  him  bishop  of  Fcr- 
mo  and  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleti,  and 
secretly  nominated  for  the  cardinalate.  Martin, 
however,  dying  before  he  had  declared  this  ap- 
pointment, the  cardinals'  conclave  refused  to 
recognise  Capranica  ;  and  pope  Eugenius  IV. 
not  only  did  the  same,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  malignant  representations,  despoiled  him 
of  his  property,  and  attempted  to  seize  his  per- 
son. He  made  his  escape  to  Philip-Maria  Vis- 
conti,  duke  of  Milan,  who  sent  him  to  the 
council  of  Basil,  where  he  so  well  pleaded  his 
cause,  that  his  right  to  the  purple  was  esta- 
blished. Eugenius  at  length  was  reconciled  to 
him,  and  deputing  him  as  his  legate  to  the 
Marchc  of  Ancona,  gave  him  die  command  of 
an  army  destined  to  defend  that  province 
against  Francis  Sforza.     The  cardinal,  how- 


ever, was  not  successful  as  a  general.  The 
troops  of  the  church  ran  away,  and  he  escaped 
with  difficulty  after  being  wounded.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  by  Eugenius  and  the  two 
succeeding  popes  in  important  negociations ; 
and  gained  particular  applause  by  pacifying  the 
domestic  dissensions  of  the  Genoese,  and  by 
procuring  a  peace  between  Alphonso  king  of 
Naples  and  the  church.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  of  learn- 
ed men,  of  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  col- 
lect a  number  in  the  afternoons,  and  discuss 
with  them  some  topic  of  erudition.  His  own 
studies  in  the  sciences,  in  theology  and  moral 
philosophy,  were  not  laid  aside  even  in  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  passed  no  day  without  read- 
ing or  writing,  and  there  was  not  a  book  in  his 
numerous  library  with  the  contents  of  which  he 
was  not  well  acquainted.  He  wrote  some  works 
on  religious  subjects,  more  distinguished  for 
their  learning  than  elegance  of  style.  He  di- 
rected, that  after  his  death  the  palace  in  which 
he  lived  should  be  made  a  college  for  the 
maintenance  of  students,  for  which  purpose 
he  assigned  liberal  funds,  and  bequeathed  to  it 
his  hbrary.  His  brother,  however,  chose  to 
keep  the  palace,  and  built  near  it  a  college  still 
more  magnificent,  which  still  subsists  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  founder.  This  eminent  pre- 
late died  in   1458.     Moreri.      Tirabosrki. — A. 

CAPRIATA,  PiER-GiovANNi,  an  esteemed 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  where  he 
followed  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and 
flourished  in  the  17  th  century.  He  wrote  in 
Italian  a  history  of  the  transactions  in  Italy  dur- 
ing his  own  time,  in  which  he  relates  facts 
with  great  clearness,  and  displays  much  sagacity 
in  pointing  out  their  causes.  He  asserts  that  he 
has  maintained  a  perfect  impartiality  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  which  were 
so  much  concerned  in  those  transactions;  and 
though  the  Venetians  accused  him  of  misrepre- 
sentation with  respect  to  them,  it  does  not  ap- 
j>ear  that  they  proved  the  charge.  Capriata  pub- 
lished two  parts  of  his  history  in  his  life-time, 
containing  the  transactions  from  1613  to  1644  ;, 
and  it  is  observable,  that  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  partiality,  he  dedicated  them  to  no  prince  or 
sovereign,  but  to  private  persons.  The  third 
part,  extending  to  1660,  was  published  by  his 
son' after  his  death.  An  English  transKuion  has 
been  given  of  the  whole.  Bnyle.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

CAR  AC  ALL  A,  a  Romaa  emperor,  was 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Julia  Doni- 
na,  and  was  born  in  the  year  188.  His  ori- 
ginal appellation  was  Bassitint/s,  after  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather ;  but  his  father,  when  be- 
come emperor,  caused  him  to  assume  tlie  great 
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and  revered  names  of  Marcus  AureUus  Anioni-  ■ 
flits,  those  by  which  he   always   distinguished 
liimself  on  royal  occasions.     The  name  Cam- 
calla,  which  has  marked  him  out  to  the  detes- 
tLition  of  posterity,  was  (like  that  of  Caligul.t) 
only  a  kind  of  nickname  derived  from  that  of  a 
Gaulish  garment   which   he   took    a    fancy  to 
wear,  and  to  distribute  in  presents  to  the  sol- 
diers and  people.     At  the  early  age  of  eight  he 
v/as  declared   Casar  by  his   father ;  and   three 
years  afterwards  the  title  of  Jitgitstiis  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
younger    brother    Geta   was    elevated    to    the 
rank  of  Ctesar.     His  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pretorian  prefect  Plautian  took  place 
in  203.     As  the  two  youths  advanced  in  years, 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  the  licentious- 
ness    so    frequently    attendant    upon    such    a 
high  fortune,  and  still   more  fatally  by  a  mu- 
tual aversion,  which  grew  to  an  implacable  ha- 
tred that  was  the  ruling  principle  of  their  lives. 
Their  boyish  sports,  their  maturer  amusements, 
were  all  made  occasions  of  rivalry  and  dissen- 
sion.    The  friends  of  one  were  the  enemies  of 
the    other;    and    their  servants   and    parasites 
formed  two   irreconcileable  factions  at  court. 
Their  father  saw,  with  the  liveliest  sorrow,  this 
family  discord,  which   could  not  but  produce 
the  most  tragical  consequences  after  his  death. 
He  endeavoured  to   hold  the  balance  between 
them  as  evenly  as  possible,  and,  as  their  ages  did 
not  greatly  differ,  he  raised  Geta  to  the  parti- 
cipation of  the   name  of  Antoninus,  and  the 
dignity  of  Augustus,  and  made  them  colleagues 
in  the  consulate  in  205.     This   anticipation  of 
the  highest  honours,  however,  only  seemed  to 
augment   their    mutual   jealousy.       Caracalla, 
whose  temper  was  fierce  and  haughty,  asserted 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  while  the  gentler 
Geta  trusted  to  the  affections  of  the  people  and 
soldiery,  which  he  cultivated  by  popular  man- 
ners.     The  conduct   of  Caracalla    still   grew 
worse,  when  Severus,  as  a  last  effort  to  reclaim 
him,  took  him  as  his  companion  in  the  Caledo- 
nian war.     Here,  if  the  poems  of  Ossian  de- 
serve to  be  cited  as  authorities,  he  incurred  a 
signal  disgrace  ;  for  the  heroic  Fingal  is  repre- 
sented as  gaining  a  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carun,  in    which    "  Caracul,  the    son  of   the 
king  of  the  world,  fled  from  his  arms  along  the 
fields   of    his    pride."     (Ossian's   Poems,   v.    I. 
p.  175.)     But  Mr.  Gibbon  shrewdly  objects  to 
this  account,  that   the  name  of  Caracalla  was 
not  conferred  on  the  son  of  Severus  till  four 
years  afterwards,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  used 
by  tlie  Romans  till  after  his  death.     However 
that  be,  it  is  certain  that  Severus  derived  no- 
thing but  cruel  vexation  from  the  presence  of 


his  eldest  son,  who  employed  himself  \n  plots 
and   intrigues  to  secure  the  sole  succession  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  was  manifestly 
approaching.       On    their    discovery,  the  aged 
emperor  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  bring 
the  conspirators  to  justice,  all  of  whom,  but 
the  prince  himself,  he  capitally  condemned,  and 
was    with   difficulty   prevailed  on    to    pardon. 
After  this  detection,  Caracalla  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  sedition  in  the  army  ;  and  failing  in  his 
purpose,  he  actually  drew  his  sword  to  kill  his 
father  as  he  was  following  him  on  horseback 
at  the  head  of  his  army.     T?he  cries  of  the  em- 
peror's attendants  caused  him  to  turn  round  in 
time  to  prevent  the  parricide ;  and  he  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  pass  over  the  attempt 
in  silence.    He  afterwards  endeavoured,  though 
vainly,  to  make  his  son  sensible  of  the  enormity 
of  his  crime.     The  unnatural  youth,  it  is  said, 
could  not  even  paliently  vcait  the  effects  of  the 
last   illness    which    carried    off  his    father    at 
York    in    the  year  211,    but  endeavoured    to 
bribe  his  physicians  to  hasten  tlie  event  by  poi- 
son. 

At  the  death  of  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Geta 
were  proclaimed  joint  emperors,  according  to 
the  will  of  their  father,  by  the  troops,  whose 
fidelity  the  elder  brother  was  unable  to  corrupt. 
Caracalla  had,  indeed,  some  titular  superiority; 
but  the   imperial  power  of  both  >vas  co-equal. 
A  feigned  reconciliation  even  took  place  be- 
tween them  ;  but  Caracalla  nourished  projects 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant 
a  favourable  peace   as   soon  as  possible  to  the 
Caledonians,  and  return  to   Rome.     The  dis- 
sension of  the  brothers  broke  out  again  on  their 
march  homewards ;    and  when  arrived  at  the 
imperial    palace,    they   made    its    vast    circuit 
serve  for  the  cantonment  of  two  hostile  garri- 
sons, between  which   no  communication  sub- 
sisted, while  each  employed  the   utmost  vigi- 
lance  in    guarding  against    surprise    from  the 
other.     This  state   of  domestic  discord   could 
not   long   subsist.     A  negociation  was  set  on 
foot  for  a  division  of  the  empire  between  those 
who   could  not  reign    together ;  and  notwith- 
standing the   opposition  of  the  empress  Julia, 
the   terms  were  fixed   upon,  Europe    and  the 
western  part  of  Africa  being  assigned  to  Cara- 
calla, and  Asia  and  Egypt  to  Geta.    The  parti- 
tion, however,  never  actually  took  place.    The 
stronger  of  the  rival-brothers,  as  their  father 
had  predicted,  destroyed  the  weaker,  and  seized 
upon  his  share.    The  circumstances  of  the  mur- 
der of  Geta   were  peculiarly  shocking.     Cara- 
calla hypocritically  pretended  an  earnest  desire 
for  a  reconciliation,  and  thereby  engaged  his  joy- 
ful mother  to  procure  him  an  interview  with 
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G€ta  in   her  own  apartment.     Geta,  thinking 
the   presence  of  liis  mother   a   suflicicnt  safe- 
guarj,  fell   into  the   snare.     He  entered  with-- 
out  attendants,  and  was  presently  as;iauitcd  by 
some  eenturions  whom  his  brother  had  placed 
in  ambush.      Seeing   his    danger,   he   ran   and 
threw  himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  entreat- 
ing her  to  save  him.     The   monster  Caracalla 
urged  on  the  murderers,  and  they  slew  the  un- 
fortunate Geta,  while  shielded  by  the  embrace 
of  his  mother,  who  was  all  covered   with  his 
blooil,  and  even  received  a  wouiul  in  her  arm 
in  attempting  to  protect  him.     It  would  seem 
that  Caracalla  himself  aided  in  the  assassination, 
since  he  afterwards   consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis  the  sword  he  had  employed   on  the 
occasion.      At  the  time,  however,  liorror  for 
the  crime,  or  dread  of  its  consequences,  was 
his  first  emotion.     He  ran  to  tlie  camp  of  the 
pretorian  cohorts,  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
before  the   Images  of  the  tutelary  deities,  and 
informed  the  bystanders  that  he  was  just  escap- 
ed from  the  treacherous  attempts  of  his  brother. 
Geta  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers ;  but  a  most 
profuse  donative    reconciled  them   to  his  loss, 
and  the  deed  of  Caracalla  was  ratified  by  their 
acquiescence.     Surrounded  by  his  guards,  and 
armed  with  a  cuirass,  he  appeared   before  the 
senate,  where   he  justified   the  action  on  the 
plea  of  necessary  prevention  of  a  similar  design 
against  himself;  and  there  could  be   no  doubt 
of  the  approbation  of  that  base  and  venal  as- 
sembly.    He  could  not,  however,-  be   secured 
against  remorse ;  but  it  operated  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  his  cruel  disposition.     He  ob- 
liged his  mother,  by  menaces  against  her  life,  to 
refrain  from  any  marks  of  sorrow  on  the  event ; 
and  he  put  to  death  Fadilla  the  only  remaining 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurclius,  for 
disobeying  a  similar  injunction.   He  also,  under 
the  naine  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Geta, 
destroyed  a  vast  number  of  persons  whom  he 
feared  or   suspected,  and  he  seemed  solicitous 
to  sweep  away  all  that  could  preser\'e  the  re- 
membrance of  Geta.     The  players  v.-ere  even 
obliged   to  suppress  in  comedies  the  name  of 
Geta,  which  was  familiarly  applied  to  the  cha- 
racters of  slaves.     One  of  the  greatest  victims 
on  tins  occasion  was  tlic  celebrated  lawyer  and 
minister  Papinian.     He  was   then  in  the  high 
post  of  pretorian  prefect ;  and  being  command- 
ed by  Caracalla  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  apo- 
logising for  the  atrocious  deed,  he  nobly  re- 
plied, "  that  it  was  easier  to  commit  a  parricide 
than  to  justify  it."     His  life  was  soon  after  sa- 
crificed to  the  demands  of  his   mutinous  sol- 
diers, prompted  by  the  emperor.   A  number  of 


persons  of  illustrious  birth  or  merit  succeeded 
to  the  fate  of  Papinian  ;  and  the  disgusting  an- 
nals of  this  reign  seem  only  a  repetition  of 
those  of  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  the 
worst  of  the  imperial  cat-.'.loguc.  1  here  seems, 
indeed,  a  particular  resemblance  between  the 
first  of  these  and  Caracalla,  a  portion  of  real 
insanity  being  joined  in  botli  to  a  character 
radically  and  habitually  vicious.  Detestable 
cruelty  and  hatred  of  all  mankind  characterised 
both  ;  but  there  appears  to  have  b^-n  more  ab- 
surdity in  the  actions  of  Calijrnla,  and  more 
malignity  in  those  of  Caracalla.  Extortion,  prd- 
digality,  fondness  for  exhibiting  and  perform- 
ing a  part  in  public  spectacles,  were  common 
to  both.  Caracalla  added  to  his  other  bad  qua- 
lities a  contempt  for  letters,  a  mean  curiosity, 
and  an  attachment  for  the  lowest  and  most 
worthless  of  characters.  He  likewise  affected 
a  hypocritical  zeal  for  morals  and  religion,  while 
he  perpetually  violated  the  precepts  of  the  for- 
mer, and  associated  the  latter  v/ith  a  passion 
for  the  delusive  arts  of  magic  and  judicial  astro- 
logy. He  abstained,  however,  from  the  im- 
piety, so  common  among  his  predecessors,  of 
assuming  the  titles  and  symbols  of  the  deities 
who  were  the  objects  of  heathen  worship. 

After  filling  the  capital  with  his  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  and  levelling  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  people,  by  communicating  them  to 
all  the  subjects  of  his  empire,  he  resolved  to  imi- 
tate Alexander  the  Great,  for  whose  memory  he 
had  an  extravagant  veneration,  in  the  pursuit  of 
militaryglory.  He  mingledwith  the  common  sol- 
diers, performed  all  their  duties,  and  adopted 
their  way  of  living;  and  having,  as  he  thought, 
fitted  himself  for  all  the  oflices  of  a  great  com- 
mander, he  left  It,:ly  in  213,  and  began  his  ex- 
peditions by  visiting  Gaul.  In  this  country  he 
left  various  marks  of  his  tyranny,  and  then 
crossing  the  Rhine,  made  war  upon  the  Alle- 
mans,  who  now  first  begin  to  be  mentioned  in 
history.  An  act  of  perfidy  by  whieii  he  got 
into  his  power  and  massacred  all  the  youth  of 
this  martial  tribe,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
its  conqueror.  From  some  other  German  na- 
tions he  purchased  with  money  the  same  title, 
and  with  it  the  liberty  of  repassing  the  Rhine 
without  molestation.  He  next  obtained  some 
slight  advantages  on  the  Lower  D.anube,  over 
a  people  af  yet  unknown,  but  afterwards  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  afl'airs  of  declin- 
ing Rome — the  Goths.  Passing  thence  into 
Tliracc,  and  crossing  the  Hellc-pont  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  ancient  Ilium,  he  honoured  the  me- 
mory of  Achilles  by  magnificent  solemnities  at 
his  suppoicd  tomb,    The  death,  cither  natural 
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or  by  poison,  of  one  of  his  favourite  frecdmen 
at  this  place,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acting 
■with  great  pomp  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.     At 
Pergamus  he  visited  with  profound  devotion  the 
temple  of  Esculapius,  in   search  of  a  cure  for 
those  disorders  of  mind  as  well  as  body  under 
which  he  was  sensible  that   he  laboured,  and 
which  were  probably  owing  to  the  agitations  of 
terror  and  remorse.     Wintering  at  Nicomedia, 
he   employed  himself  in   preparations  for  war 
against  the  Parthians ;  but  the  intestine  divi- 
sions   of   that  empire  obliged    Artabanus    the 
kmg,  to  prevent  the  threatened  attack  by  timely 
submission.  Through  the  basest  perfidy,  he  made 
captives  of  the  kings  of  Edessa  and  Armenia  ; 
hut  one  of  his  generals,  by  a  signal  defeat,  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  master's   guilt  in  the  latter 
instance.    Caracalla,  nevertheless,  gloried  in  the 
success  of  all  his  exploits,  and  wrote  haughty 
and  boastful  letters  to  the  senate  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  Caligula  liad  done  before  him.    Arriv- 
ing at  Ale.xandria,  he   wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  this  gay  and  volatile  people  for  some  indis- 
creet railleries  formerly  thrown  out  against  him, 
by  one  of  the  most  horrible-  massacres  recorded 
in  history.     In  the  midst  of  those  festivities,  by 
■which  his  presence  was  welcomed,  he  directed, 
from  his  post  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  his  troops 
to    fall    upon    the    assembled  inhabitants,  and 
make    an    undistinguishlng    slaughter.      Many 
thousands  of  natives  and  strangers  fell  in  the 
carnage,    and    an  universal  pillage  succeeded, 
which,  with  his  subsequent  severities,  reduced 
this  flourishing  capital  almost  to  a  state  of  de- 
solation.    Proceeding  thence  towards   Parthla, 
he   made   the  king's    refusal   to    give  him   his 
daughter  in  marriage  a  pretext  for  breaking  the 
peace  concluded  between  the  empires;  and  in 
a  sudden  incursion  he  ravaged  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  displayed  his  base  enmity  by  open- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  Arsacidx,  and  scattering 
their  ashes  to   the  wind.      For  these    mighty 
deeds  he  obtained  from  the  senate  the  appella- 
tion of  Parihictis,  and  a  decree  for  a  triumph. 
The  war  was  on   the   point  of  being  renewed 
vi'ith  more  seriousness,  when  a   domestic  con- 
spiracy put  an  end  to  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
the  ■world   by  this  detestable  tyrant.     Oplllus 
Macrinus,  whom  the  emperor  had  elevated  to 
the  post  of  pretorian  prefect,  had  incurred  his 
jealousy  and  displeasure  ;  and  upon  the  predic- 
tion of  a  diviner  that  he  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed Caracalla  on  tlie   throne,  he  became  still 
rnore  the  object  of  suspicion.    Some  dispatches 
sent  from  the  prefect  of  Rome  to  the  emperor 
would  inevitably  have  precipitated  the   fate  of 
Macrinus,  had  not  accident  given  him  a  know- 


ledge of  their  contents  before  they  reached  his 
master.  Nothing  remained  for  the  pretoriaa 
prefect  but  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Having  en- 
gaged in  his  interest  a  discontented  centurion 
named  Martlalis,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the 
first  occasion  of  assassinating  the  emperoi". 
This  was  presented  In  the  march  from  his  win- 
ter-quarters at  Edessa  to  Carrhje,  where  he 
meant  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  Moon.  Alighting  on  the 
road  for  a  necessary  occasion,  while  his  guards 
kept  a  respectful  distance,  Martlalis  rushed 
upon  him,  and  dispatched  him  with  a  dagger. 
The  assasin  fled,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain  by 
the  emperor's  attendants.  Caracalla  perished 
in  217,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  after  a 
reign  of  somewhat  more  than  six  years.  The 
principal  historians  of  this  period  are  Herodian, 
Dion  Cassius,  and  Spartlan.  Crevier.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

CARACCIO,  Antony,  an  Italian  poet, 
baron  of  Corano,  was  originally  fi-om  Nardo 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Of  his  tragedies, 
the  most  distinguished  was  "  II  Corradlno," 
printed  in  1694.  But  his  reputation  was  chiefly 
due  to  an  epic  poem  in  forty  cantos  entitled 
"  Imperio  vendlcato,"  printed  at  Rome  in  1690. 
It  obtained  high  praises  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  was  by  some  placed  next  io  the  works  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  ;  but  the  neglect  into  which 
it  has  since  fallen,  proves  it  to  have  been  the 
product  rather  of  a  copious  and  ready  versifier, 
than  of  a  great  genius.  Tiraboschi.  Merer:. 
Noi/v.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

CARACCIOLI,  Robert,  a  famous  Itahan 
preacher,  was  born  in  1425  of  a  noble  family 
at  Lecce  in  the  kmgdoni  of  Naples.  He  entered 
early  into  the  order  of  Minor  Observantines  ; 
and,  attaching  himself  to  pulpit  eloquence,  he 
had  obtained  such  a  reputation  before  his 
thirtieth  year,  that  he  was  honoured  by  a  brief 
from  pope  Nicholas  V.  dispensing  him  from 
obedience  to  his  superiors,  and  allowing  him  to 
dispose  of  himself  at  his  pleasure.  J  his  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  his  twice  passing  from 
the  Observantines  to  the  Conventuals,  has  sub- 
jected him  to  the  imputation  of  levity  and 
irregularity  -,  nor  does  it  appear  from  tlie  writers 
of  his  time  that  his  fame  for  sanctity  of  manners 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  • 
however  employed  in  honourable  commissions 
by  the  popes  Callixtus  111.  and  Slxtus  IV.,  and 
was  raised  to  the  bishopric  first  of  Aquino,  and 
afterwards  of  Lecce,  where  he  died  in  1495. 
All  authors  agree  in  the  extraordinary  admira- 
tion he  excited  as  a  preacher,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  regarded  almost  as  a  second  St.  Paul, 
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and  gave  the  model  of  tone,  gesture,  and  man- 
ner, to  all  the  young  orators  ot  his  time.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Itahan 
pvilpit  eloquence,  alwiys  rather  inclined  to 
extravagance,  was  then  in  a  very  rude  state, 
and  little  acquainted  with  good  taste  or  decorum. 
Erasmus,  among  other  stories  of  this  brother 
Robert,  relates  that  once,  after  having  witli 
great  animation  har.angued  in  favour  of  a  cru- 
sade, he  suddenly  threw  off  his  tunic,  and  dis- 
played himself  completely  armed,  as  if  prepared 
to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Different 
collections  have  been  printed  of  his  sermons, 
most  of  which  are  contained  in  an  edition  at 
Venice,  3  vols.  1490,  and  at  Lyons  in  1^03. 
By  a  specimen  given  by  Tiraboschi  of  a  lent 
sermon  against  gluttony,  they  are  little  adapted 
to  please  a  more  refined  age.  They  are  written 
in  a  provincial  dialect,  and  seem  to  possess  few 
graces  of  style  to  recommend  them.  Tira- 
boschi.— A. 

CARACTACUS,  a  petty  king  of  the  Britons, 
who  reigned,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cam- 
den, in  Cardiganshire,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  luic  Silures,  or  people  of  South  Wales, 
in  a  rcvi^lt  against  the  Romans  under  die 
governor  Ostorius  in  the  year  50.  1  !e  marched 
iiito  North  Wales,  and  there  fought  a  battle,  in 
which  he  was  defeated,  with  the  capture  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  He  himself,  taking  refuge 
with  Cartismandua  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  was 
treacherously  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror, 
and  carried  with  his  family  to  Rome.  The 
fame  of  his  actions  having  preceded  him  thither, 
a  great  concourse  of  people  attended  to  witness 
the  spectacle  of  his  being  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  a  prince 
who  had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  his  people. 
With  an  erect  countenance  he  defended  his 
conduct  in  a  manly  speech  ;  and  Clatidius  had 
the  generosity  to  pardon  him,  with  his  brothers, 
and  take  off  their  chains.  We  find  nothing 
further  recorded  of  his  fate.  Taciti  Annal. 
A'll.—A. 

CARAMUEL  DE  LOBKOWITZ,  John, 
an  ecclesiabtic  of  a  singular  cast  of  genius,  -was 
born  in  1606  at  Madrid,  of  a  Flemish  father 
and  German  mother.  He  entered  into  the 
Cistercian  order  ;  and  after  possessing  various 
church  preferments  in  the  Low-countries  and 
Germany,  became  grand  vicar  of  cardinal 
Harracli,  archbishop  of  Prague.  Soon  aftt.r, 
he  suddenly  adopted  the  military  profession, 
commanded  a  company  against  the  Swedes, 
and  acted  as  superintcndant  of  the  fortifications, 
and  engineer,  in  Bohcuiia.     He  tlien  resumed 
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his    former   profession,    and    was    successively 
bishop  of  Konigsgratz    in   liolicmia,   of  Cana- 
pa^na    in    Naples,     and    of   Vigevano   in    die 
Milanese,  at  whieli  last  place  he  died  in  i6Si. 
He  was  a  copious  writer,  and  his  works  were 
all  of  a  singular  kind.    He  published  at  Brussels, 
in  1642,  an  "  Essay  on  Cabalistic  Grammar-," 
and  at   Frankfort,  in    1654,   his    "  Daring  or 
Audacious  Grammar,"  which,  though  a  folio, 
contained   only  a  fourth  part  of  what  he  had 
composed  on   the  subject.     He  wrote  a  large 
volume    on    the  architecture  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  life  he  pub- 
lished at  Vigevano  a  work  entitled  "  A  7i]o~uTzg 
s.    Subtilissimus,    vel    Nova    Dialectico-Meta- 
pliysiea  ;"    which   may   well    be    supposed    to 
abound  more  in  subtility  than  in  clearness  or 
sound    sense.     He    entered    much   into   moral 
theology,    and    was    a   great   defender    of   the 
doctrine  of  probability.     He  likewise   warmly 
supported  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.     It  was 
said  of  Caramuel  that  he  had  invention  in  the 
8th  or  highest  degree  ;  eloquence  in  the  5  th  ; 
and  judgment  in   the  2d.     Probably   this   last 
quality  might  be  estimated  still  lower.     Of  his 
theological  writings  alone  there  have  been  print- 
ed 7  vols,  folio.   Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
CARAVAGGIO,  Mich.^ei.-angelo  Ame- 
RiGi  DA,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Caravaggio  in  the  Milanese,  in  1569. 
His  father,  who  was  a  mason,  employed  him 
in  making  size  for  the  fresco  painters  in  iVIilan ; 
and  it  was  merely  by  seeing  them  work  that  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  same  art,  in  which  he 
had  no  master,  nor  the  advantage  of  studying 
after  great  models  or  the  remains  of  antiquity- 
Nature  was  his  only  study,  and  he  copied  her 
without  selection  or  deviation.     Portraiture  was 
his  sole  employ  for  the  four  or  five  first  years. 
He  drew  all  he  saw,  and  with  great  exactness. 
Being  once  shown  some  beautiful  antique  figures 
by  way  of  proposed  models,  he  turned  round  to 
a  crowd  assembled  near  the   place,    and  said, 
"  i/f)v  are  the  models  nature  has  given  me, 
without    all    your    statues  :"    tiicn   entering    a 
tavern  he  painted  to  the  life  a  gipsey  woman 
passing  in  the  street.  The  temper  of  Caravaggio 
was  rude  and  harsh,  disposed  to  quarrel,  and  to 
disparage  all  performances  in  comparison  with 
his  own.     He  was  continually  making  enemies  j 
and  an  affair  of  honour  he  had  at  Milan  first 
caused  him  to  quit  that  city  for  Venice.     In 
this  place  he  adopted  the  manner  of  Giorgione, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  his  sweet  and  agreeable 
tone  of  colouring.     After  a  short  stay  at  Venice, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  necessity  obliged  him 
to  eater  the  work-shop  of  josepino,  who  em- 
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ployed  him  in  painting  fruits  and  flowers.  He 
afterwards  was  more  suitably  employed  by 
Prospero,  a  painter  of  grotesque,  in  large 
figures,  and  his  works  sold  at  considerable 
prices.  Cardinal  del  Monte,  charmed  with  a 
piece  of  his  representing  gamesters,  bought  it, 
and  sent  for  the  author,  whom  he  kept  some 
time  at  work  in  his  palace.  Caravaggio  at 
length  opened  a  work-shop  and  school  of  his 
own  at  Rome  ;  and  quiting  his  first  manner  of 
painting,  adopted  one  consisting  of  strong  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade.  The  walls  of  his 
room  were  blackened,  and  light  was  admitted 
only  from  the  upper  part  of  one  window,  that 
the  absence  of  reflected  lights  might  give  more 
force  to  the  opposition.  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  manner  was  very  great.  Young  persons 
crowded  to  him  to  acquire  an  easy  method  of 
practice  ;  and  even  Rubens,  it  is  said,  acknow- 
ledged him  for  his  master  in  clair-obscure. 
AH  the  established  painters  leagued  against  him, 
and  justly  reproached  him  for  want  of  grace, 
elevation,  invention,  and  the  higher  parts  of 
the  art  -,  yet  he  had  fashion  on  his  side,  and 
even  his  rivals  were  for  a  time  obliged  to  fall 
into  his  manner.  He  succeeded  best  in  portraits 
and  half  lengths,  and  when  he  had  a  good  sub- 
ject, his  power  of  imitation  was  such  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  Two  popes,  Paul  V.  and 
Urban  VIII.,  sat  to  him.  In  church  and  altar 
pieces  he  succeeded  so  ill  that  his  works  were 
often  taken  down  after  they  had  been  finished 
and  put  in  their  places.  Attached  as  he  was 
to  his  own  style  of  painting,  yet  he  did  justice 
to  the  merit  of  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  when  that 
artist  came  to  Rome,  thanked  God  that  he  had 
at  length  met  with  a  painter  in  his  own  times. 
Caravaggio  passed  an  unhappy  life  in  the  midst 
of  contests,  and  often  in  great  penury.  He 
dressed  meanly,  lodged  in  taverns,  and  once, 
not  having  money  to  pay  his  reckoning,  he 
painted  a  sign  for  the  house,  which  afterwards 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  He  dined  many  years 
off  a  piece  of  painted  canvas,  which  served  him 
for  a  table-cloth.  He  had  a  mortal  quarrel 
with  Josepino  ;  and  as  this  painter  refused  to 
fight  with  him,  because  he  was  not  a  knight, 
like  himself,  Caravaggio  determined  to  go  to 
Malta,  and  be  received  as  a  knight-ser^'itor. 
This  resolution  was  hastened  by  the  necessity 
of  leaving  Rome  on  account  of  having  killed  a 
young  man  with  wliom  he  had  quarrelled  at 
tennis.  Cai-avaggio  arrived  at  INlalta,  M-here 
his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  employed  by 
the  grand-master,  who  made  him  a  knight- 
ser\'itor,  and  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain, 
and  tVvo  slaves  to  attend  him.     An  insult  which 


he  offered  to  a  knight  of  distinction  caused  him, 
however,  to  be  put  in  prison.  He  escaped, 
got  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Naples  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  after  several  unpleasant  ad- 
ventures, he  was  again  imprisoned  by  mistake. 
On  being  liberated,  he  wandered  along  the 
shore  in  search  of  a  felucca  containing  his 
baggage.  Heat  and  fatigue  threw  him  into  a 
fever  of  which  he  died  at  Porto  Ercole  in  1609, 
aged  forty.  The  principal  works  of  thi'  painter 
are  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Malta.  Several  are 
interspersed  in  cabinets.  A  few  have  been 
engraved.  Caravaggio  had  the  honour  of  being 
imitated,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  some  great 
painters,  and  of  forming  some  eminent  scholars. 
D'Argenvillc  Vies  des  Pcintres. — A. 

CARAUSIUS,  emperor  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Menapia,  or 
maritime  Flanders,  of  the  lowest  origin.  By  his 
experience  as  a  pilot,  and  his  courage  as  a  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  he  acquired  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  his  sovereigns,  and  was  employed  on 
various  occasions  by  the  emperor  Probus  and 
his  successors.  But  the  services  he  rendered 
Maximian  against  the  Bagaudse  of  Gaul  were 
the  principal  cause  of  his  elevation.  He  ac- 
companied that  emperor  in  several  expeditions, 
and  was  at  length  appointed  by  him  to  the  com-  ^ 
mand  of  a  squadron  assembled  at  Boulogne, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  seas  of  the  pira- 
tical Franks  and  Saxons.  In  this  situation  he 
attended  more  to  enriching  himself  tlian  to  ful- 
filling the  object  of  his  commission.  He  con- 
nived at  the  excursions  of  the  corsairs,  and  only 
made  captures  of  their  ships  When  richly  laden 
with  spoil,  which  he  converted  chiefly  to  his 
own  profit.  Maximian,  discovering  his  prac- 
tices, had  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  without 
form  of  trial ;  but  Carausius,  timely  apprised 
of  the  design,  sailed  away  with  his  fleet  to 
Great  Britain,  where,  gaining  or  overawing 
the  single  legion  and  auxiliaries  who  guarded 
the  island,  he  boldly  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  and  title  of  Augustus.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  287,  when  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  were  joint  emperors. 

Carausius  displayed  the  talents  of  a  sove- 
reign in  the  manner  by  which  he  secured  his 
usurpation.  He  augmented  his  fleet,  and  in- 
vited the  Franks  and  Saxons  to  serve  under 
him,  whereby  he  formed  a  powerful  na\y,  wor- 
thy of  the  country  wliieh  he  ruled.  He  success- 
fully defended  his  northern  frontiers  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  he  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace,  by  inviting  from  the  conti- 
nent a  number  of  skilful  workmen.  Many  of 
his  coins  still  extant  attest  his  splendour  and 
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opulence.   He  still  kept  possession  of  Boulogne 
and  its    vicinity ;    and   thus  being   master    of 
both  sides  of  the   channel,  he  commanded  all 
the  narrow  seas,  and   spread  the  terror  of  his 
name  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules.      His  civil   government  was 
that  of  a  tyrant.     He  kept  the  natives  of  Bri- 
tain in  a  state  of  perfect  subjugation  ;  indulged 
his  own  passions  and  those  of  his  mercenaries 
at  their  expence,  and  relied  for  support  only 
upon  the  attachment  of  his  confederates  in  ra- 
pine— a   mode   of  government  which  has  too 
often  succeeded  against  a  conquered  and  dis- 
pirited  people.      The    two  emperors   did  not 
tamely  suffer  this   dismemberment  of  the  Ro- 
man   dominion.     Maximian    prepared   a  naval 
armament  to  attack  him ;  but  the  fleet  of  Ca- 
rausius,  better  disciplined  and  acquainted  with 
those  seas,    defeated  the  imperial  troops,  and 
caused  the  enterprise  to  be  abandoned.     The 
emperors    even  found   it  adviseable    to    legiti- 
mate the  usurpation  of  Carausius  by  a  treaty, 
in  which  they  resigned  to  him  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  and  confirmed  his  title  of  Augustus. 
He  had  reigned  some  years  in  security,  when 
the  Cxsar  Constantius  undertook  in  292  to  re- 
cover from  him  the  port  of  Boulogne.    In  this 
he  succeeded  by  shutting  up  the  harbour  witli 
a  mole  ;  and,   with    the   town,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  naval  force  of  Carausius  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  conqueror.     Constantius  then 
diligently    employed    himself    in    equipping    a 
fleet  capable  of    undertaking    the    invasion  of 
Britain  ;  but  before  his  preparations  were  fi- 
nished,   his  enemy  had  perished  by  domestic 
treason.     Allectus  [see  his  article],  first  mini- 
ster of  Carausius,  fearing  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  abuses  in  his  office,  conspired  against 
his  master,  and  murdered  him,  in  the  year  293, 
the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  incidents  above  mentioned  seem  to  form 
the  genuine  history  of  Carausius,  which  the 
p-,irtiality  of  the  British  historians,  and  the 
fond  conjectures  of  medallists  and  antiquaries, 
have  amplified  into  a  story  of  greater  dignity 
and  consequence.  See  StuhSly's  Carausius. 
Moreri.     Crtvler.      Gibbon. — A. 

CARCAVI,  Peter  de,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  was 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  at  Toulouse,  and 
was  the  friend  of  Fcrmat,  who  at  his  death  left 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Carcavi.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes 
in  1646,  and  corresponded  with  him  after  tlie 
death  of  father  Mersennus.  At  that  time, 
namely  about  1649,  he  had  left  Toulouse  and 


settled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  counsellor  lo 
the  grand  council,  and  keeper  of  the  king's 
library  tiH  the  death  of  M.  Colbert.  He  be- 
came the  particular  friend  of  Pascal  and  Ro- 
berval.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute 
between  the  last  mathematician  and  Dcs  Car- 
tes, in  which  Carcavi  interfered  with  some 
warmth,  that  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Des  Cartes  was  broken  off.  He  possessetl 
a  great  knowledge  of  books,  antiquities,  and 
medals.  On  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1666,  he  was  appointed  geometer. 
He  died  in  1684.  Baillet  /'/V  r.'c  DiS  Cartes  re- 
ferred to  by  Moreri.  Rozier's  Index  to  the 
Alemoirs  of  the  French  Academy. — W.  N. 

CARDANO  (Cardanus),  Jerom,    a   phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  by  some  accounted  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  characters,  of  his  age, 
was  born  at  Pavia  in   1501.     His  father  was 
Fazio  Cardano  of  Milan,  a  lawyer,  physician, 
and  mathematician,  and  a  man  of  great  ability. 
His  mother  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  in 
the  matrimonial  state.     He  received  the   first 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  from  his 
father,  and  also  tliose  astrological  notions  which 
adhered  to  him  all  his  life.     About  the  age  of 
twenty    he    went    to    the   university  of  Pavia, 
where  his  proficiency  in  philosophical  and  medi- 
cal studies  was  such,  that  he  was  often  desired 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  or  other  of  the  pro- 
fessors.    In  1524  he  removed  to  the  university 
of  Padua,  wliere  the  next  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  physic.     He  lived  some  time 
in  retirement  at  Pieve  de  Sacco  in  the  Paduan 
territory,    waiting   for   the   return   of  happier 
times  to  Milan,    then  afflicted   with  war    and 
pestilence.     To  that  city  he  repaired  in  1529, 
and  applied    for  reception  into  the  college  of 
physicir.ns  ;  but  meeting  with  a  disappointment, 
and  linding  other  causes  of  disgust,  he  returned 
to  Pieve  del  Sacco,  where,  in  1531,  he  mnrritd 
Lucia  Bandarina.     He  resided  for  some  time 
afterwards  at  Gallarate  in  the  diocese  of  Milan, 
where  he  fell  into  a  state  of  ab.^olute  indigence. 
This  was  somewhat  relieved  by  his  appointment 
to    the    lectureship    of   mathematics  at  Milan. 
He  obtained  admission  to  the  medical  college  of 
that  city  in    1539;  and  four  years  afterw.irds 
was  made  professor  of  physic  tliere.     The  fall 
of  his  house   caused  him  to  accept  the  same 
office  at  Pavia,  but  he  was  so  ill  rewarded  there 
that    he    returned    to    Milan    after    two  years' 
absence.        The     famous     anatomist    .\nilreMr 
Vesaiius  made  him  an  otler  in  1547,  on  the  part 
of  tlie  king  of  Denmark,  of  a  professorship  in 
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his  kingdom  wkh  a  liberal  stipend,  but  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  and  of  religion  induced  liim 
to   refuse  it.     In    1552   the  extent  of  his   re- 
putation was  proved  by  an  application  to  visit 
in  his  medical  capacity  John  llamilton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  brother  to 
the  regent,  who  was  ill  of  a  violent  asthma,  tor 
which  he  could  obtain  no  relief  from  the  phy- 
sicians of  his  own  country.     Cardan  staid  with 
him  between  two  and  three  months,  left  him 
much  relieved,   and  put  him  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  cure.     He  was  amply  recompensed, 
and   had  large  offers  to   stay   in  the  country, 
which  he  rejected.     On  his  return  he  passed 
through  London,  where  he  cast  the  nativity  of 
king  Edward  VI.      He  continued  to  reside  in 
Milan  till   1559,  when  he  went  to  Pavia,  and 
thence  to  Bologna  in  1562.     He  taught  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  that  place  till  1570, 
when,  from  some  unknown  cause,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.     He  was  treated  with  lenity, 
and    after    about    three    mouths    obtained    his 
liberty.     He  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  admitted  into   the    college  of   physicians, 
and  received  a  pension  from  the  pope.     In  that 
capital  he  died  in  1576;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  he  starved  himself  in  order  to  make  good 
his   own  prediction  of  the   day  of-  his   death. 
This  is,  however,  improbable,  since  he  had  long 
before  confessed  the  failure  of  a  prediction  of 
that  kind.     These  are  the  leading  events  of  the 
life  of  this  person,  derived  from  the  narration 
he  himself  has  left,    and  which  comes  down 
within  a  year  of  his  decease.     They  indicate  a 
man  of  a  wandering  inconstant  disposition  ;  but 
for  the  extraordinary  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  own  account  and  incidental  facts  are 
more   minutely  to  be  consulted.     Indeed,  the 
uncommon  frankness  with  which  he  has  related 
his  own  adventures  and  drav,-n  his  portrait,  is 
of  itself  a  singular  trait,    perhaps  only  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  same  degree  by  the  "  Confes- 
sions" of  the  Genevan  philosopher.     Of  such 
communicativeness,  vanity  is  probably  the  fun- 
damental principle,  though  the  mode  of  its  dis- 
play may  in  some  instances  appear  contradictory 
to  its  nature;  but  it  is  a  just  and  shrewd  re- 
mark of  Bayle,   that,  unfavourably  as  Cardan 
paints  himself,  if  his  life  were  faithfully  written 
by  aiiolher  person,  we  should  find  in  it  many 
more  dishonourable  particulars  than  he  has  rc- 
l.ited  of  himself.     In  his  own  summary  of  his 
character,   there  is  a  jumble  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory qualities,  and  an  assumption  of  merits 
as   boastful   as    his   confession   of    defects    is 
.humiliating.     Tvom  fact,   howevCT,  it  appears 


that  he  was  infatuated  with  judicial  astrology, 
and  probably,  at  the  same  time  (like  so  many 
others)  a    dupe    and   an  impostor    in   It.     He 
derives  his  own  character  and  fortune  from  the 
aspect  of  die  stars  at  his  nativity  ;  and  he  even 
pretended  to  do  the  s.ime  with  respect  to  Jesus 
Christ.     While  he  acknowledges  a  propensity 
to  irreligion,  and  from  .ome  opinions  advanced 
in  his  works  really  subjects  himself  to  the  sus- 
picion   of   atheism,     he    was    in    some    points 
abjectly  superstitious.     He  says  that  from  his 
father's    instructions   he    was    accustomed   on 
every  first  of  April,  at  eight  in  t)ie  morning,  to 
repeat  a  Pater  and  an  Ave,  which  made  him 
certain  of  obtaining  any  favour  he  should  ask. 
He  mentions  numerous  prodigies  which  foretold 
to  him,  sleeping  aiul  waking,  what  was  to  be- 
fall him  ;  and  he  sometimes  seems  to  suppose 
that,  like  Socrates,  he  was  attended  by  a  parti- 
cular genius.     He  boasts  of  certain  supernatural 
gifts  bestowed  upon  him,  respecting  which  he 
much  either  be  coi'scious  of  falseliood,  or  must 
labour   under   a  far.atical   derangement  of  the 
understanding.     Indcv'd,   many  have  supposed 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  his  imagination 
over   his   judgment    did    in    reality  produce   a 
species    of  insanity.     His   gait  was  irregular, 
sometimes  very  quick,  at  other  t-mes   equally 
slow  :    his    dress  was   sometimes   magnificent, 
sometimes  mean  and  squalid.     In  all  this  there 
might  be  a  designed  affectation  of  singularity, 
for  there  is  little   lioubt  that  artifice  and  im- 
posture  entered    into    his  system  of  conduct. 
He  acknowleges  a  ruinous  propensity  to  gaming; 
and   tells   a  story  of  being  cheated  of  all  his 
money  in  the  house  of  a  gambler  at  Venice, 
when  he  drew  his  dagger,  wounded  the  man  in 
the  face,  and  forcibly  took  away  not  only  his 
own  money  again,  but  tliat  of  his  host.     His 
passions   appear  to   liave  been  violent,  his  re- 
sentments   deep,    and    his    morality   lax.      His 
eldest  son,   after  marrying  a  woman   without 
fortune  or  reputation,  grew  tired  of  her,  and 
got  rid  of  her  by  poison.     For  this  detestable 
action  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 
Though    Cardan    in    his    lamentation    for  this 
domestic  misfortune,  does  not  deny  the  reality 
of  the  crime,  he  justifies  it  as  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  the  wife's  hifidelity,  and  pretends  that 
the   divine   vengeance   pursued  the  judges  for 
their  sentence.     He  was  very   unfortunate  in 
another     son,  whose  villany  and  extravagance 
obii<'ed  his  father  to  imprison  and  at  length  to 
discard    and    disinherit    him.     On    the  whole, 
with    ail   his  abilities.    Cardan    was   f.ir    from 
being  eitlier  an  estimable  or  a  happy  mau- 
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His  writings  were  very  numerous,  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  science  into  which  he  did  not 
pursue  his  enquiries.  We  shall  separately  con- 
sider his  merits  in  those  studies  which  have  ren- 
dered him  most  famous. 

In  his  proper  profession,  that  of  physic,  he 
was  a  bold  and  free  thinker,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  boastful,  credulous,  and  inaccurate, 
that  his  numerous  observations,  which  probably 
contain  many  valuable  facts,  cannot  be  refened 
to  with  any  confidence.  He  began,  like  a  young 
man,  with  attacks  upon  the  received  practice, 
and  published  "  De  malo  recentiorum  medico- 
rum  medendi  usu,"  VeneL  1536  ;  and,  "  Con- 
tradicentium  medicorum,  lib.  ii."  Lyons,  1548. 
In  these  he  censures  his  contemporaries,  and 
he  weighs  and  compares  the  ancients  against 
each  other,  with  some  acuteness.  His  cele- 
brated book,  "  De  Subtllitate,"  hereafter  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  contains  many  re- 
marks relative  to  medicine,  of  various  value.  In 
his  "  Opuscula  artem  medicam  exercentibus 
utilissima,"  are  some  curious  observations  on 
the  external  application  of  cold  water  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  Scotland ;  and  extraordinary 
praises  of  the  internal  use  of  the  pure  element 
in  fevers  and  other  diseases.  His  "  Ars  cu- 
randi  parva,  qua:  est  absolutissima  medendi 
methodus,"  Basil,  1 566,  2  vols,  gives  his  ge- 
neral method  of  cure  in  diseases,  with  many 
particular  obser\'ations.  Among  these  is  a  mi- 
nute relation  of  his  advice  respecting  the  asth- 
matic complaint  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's. He  wrote  various  commentaries  on 
parts  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
die  latter  of  whom  he  generally  oppugns  in  acri- 
monious language.  His  "  Opus  novum  de  sa- 
nitate tuenda  ac  vita  producenda,"  a  posthu- 
mous work,  pubhshed  in  1580,  folio,  contains 
a  copious  enumeration  of  articles  of  diet,  and 
of  directions  for  the  mode  of  living,  but  with 
much  idle  and  superstiti<m';  matter.  The  ca- 
talogue of  his  medical  writings  might  be  greatly 
enlarged,  but  as  his  opinions  in  this  branch  at 
present  carry  little  or  no  authority,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  introduced  any  stable  im- 
provement in  the  art,  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  further  particulars. 

In  matln.ir.atical  science,  Cardan  seems  to 
have  a  much  better  claim  to  be  considered  as 
an  inventor  or  improver.  He  was  an  able 
astronomer,  thougii  he  joined  witli  pure  astro- 
nomy the  spurious  and  delusive  branch  termed 
:tstrology.  In  an.Jvt-ies  lie  was  an  undoubted 
master ;  yet  a  pl.igiavism  from  the  Ci  kbratcd 
'i'iu-tagiia  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  fouiuia- 
iu)U  of  his  principal  cUiLra  to  invcntiun.  Tartag- 


lia,  in  a  trial  of  skill  with  Antonio  Msria  «i€l 
Fiore,  had  discovered  tlie  general  theory  of  th« 
equations  of  the  third  degree.  Cardan,  who 
had  heard  of  the  contest,  and  of  Tartaglia'i  dis- 
coveries, urged  him  so  far,  that  in  a  conference 
at  Milan,  that  mathematici.in  gave  him  his  rule, 
written  in  twenty-five  rude  Italian  verges,  hav- 
ing first  obliged  Cardan  to  swcav  that  he  wouU 
in  no  manner  whatsoever  make  it  public.  C.ir- 
dan  for  some  time  kept  his  promise;  but  when 
in  1545  he  published  his  work  entitled,  "  Ais 
Magna,"  he  inserted  in  it  the  theory  above 
mentioned,  attributing  it,  however,  to  Tartag- 
lia.  The  latter  loudly  complained  of  his  viola- 
tion of  good  faith  ;  but  Cardan  justified  him- 
self by  saying  that  the  additions  he  had  made  to 
the  method  gave  him  a  right  to  pnbiish  it.  And 
it  is  observed  by  Montucla,  tluK  Cardan  had  in 
fact  the  merit  of  giving  some  e.\tens!on  and 
much  illustration  to  the  theory.  The  dispute 
between  them  was  long  and  acrimonious;  and 
in  1549  Tartaglia  came  to  Milan  on  purpose  to 
hold  a  public  mathematical  contest  with  CarJm, 
who,  according  to  him,  withdrew  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  sent  his  scholar  Lodovico 
Ferrari  in  his  stead.  The  rule  in  question, 
however,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Cardan's. 

As  a  philosopher,  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
word.  Cardan  obtained  a  fame  during  his  own 
time,  which  the  modern  examination  of  his 
works  will  not  support.  His  two  works,  "  De 
Subtilitate,"  and  "  De  varietate  Rerum,"  dis- 
play rather  an  unbridled  imagination,  and  a 
thirst  after  novelty,  than  a  regular,  well-rea- 
soned system  ;  and  perhaps  many  otlier  philo- 
sophers, as  well  as  Cardan,  have  gainetl  unde- 
served credit  as  men  of  genius,  merely  by  tltc 
extravagance  and  singularity  of  tlieir  concep- 
tions, which  have  never  been  submitted  to  die 
true  ordeal  of  definition  and  ni.'Uiod.  The  lol- 
lowing  is  a  specimen  of  his  dogmas  :  "  Pri- 
mary matter,  always  immutably  the  same,  filrs 
everv  place.  There  are  tliice  universd  prin- 
ciples, matter,  form,  and  mind.  In  matter  are 
three  kinds  of  motion  ;  from  form  to  clement, 
the  reverse  of  this  •»"''  'he  descent  of  heavy- 
bodies.  There  are  three  elements,  water,  eartlx, 
and  air;  the  agent  in  nature  is  celestial  heat. 
TliC  heaven-,  are  animateil  by  an  ever- active 
priiuiplf,  and  arc  therefore  never  at  rest. 
PLmts  h-.ve  not  only  feeling,  but  aftcctions. 
Min<l  is  universally  diffused,  and  is  ouiy  one. 
tliougli  it  appears  multiplied.  It  is  common  to 
man  and  beasts  ;  it  is  attached  to  hoiiics  for  a 
time,  but  never  perishes."  In  this  ketch  may 
be  discerncii  a  farrago  of  opinions  from  diiVerent 
sources  thrc>wu  to^Teihcr  m  iihont  any  clear  plan 
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or  connection.  In  this  book,  De  Subtilitate, 
Cardan  compares  the  dogmas  of  various  reli- 
gions and  the  arguments  for  them,  and,  it  is 
said,  puts  the  weakest  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Scaliger  the  elder,  who  was  envious  of 
Cardan's  fame,  wrote  against  him  with  severity. 
The  whole  works  of  Cardan  were  collected  by 
Charles  Spon  in  1663,  and  published  in  10  vo- 
lumes folio;  an  immense  mass  of  confusion  and 
extravagance,  which  certainly  no  one  now 
reads.  The  style  is  as  unequal  as  the  writer's 
character ;  sometimes  harsh  and  barbarous, 
sometimes  polished  and  correct ;  and  abound- 
ing in  digressions  from  the  proposed  topic.  In- 
deed, he  confesses  that  his  poverty  often  in- 
duced him  to  fill  up  his  sheets  with  any  thing 
that  came  to  hand.  He  can  scarcely  he  said  to 
have  promoted  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  any  other  senfe,  than  as  he  contributed  by 
his  freedom  of  thinking  to  break  the  fetters  of 
ancient  authority.  Ba\le.  Timboschi.  Brtickcr, 
Hist.  Philos.     Haller  Bihl.  Med.  Pract.—h. 

CAREW,  George,  earl  of  Totness,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  born  in  ii;57.  Taking  early 
to  a  military  life,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  serv- 
ed against  the  earl  of  Desmond.  He  was  gra- 
dually advanced  to  posts  of  importance,  and  in 
J 596  had  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz.  In  1599  he  was  appointed  president  of 
Munster  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  treasurer 
of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland.  The  country  which  he  governed  being 
in  open  rebellion,  his  station  was  a  very  ac- 
tive and  hazardous  one  ;  he  succeeded,  how- 
ever, with  a  small  body  of  forces,  in  reducing 
it  to  the  queen's  authority,  and  was  very  in- 
strumental in  defeating  the  designs  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  had  made  a  landmg  at  Kinsale. 
After  long  soliciting  his  recal,  he  returned  to 
England  just  before  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  and 
•was  noticed  and  advanced  by  her  successor 
James,  who  created  him  a  baron,  and  conferred 
on  him  various  posts  of  honour.  In  1608  he 
was  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
a  privy-counsellor.  Charles  I.  at  his  accession 
created  him  earl  of  Totness.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1629,  with  the  character  of  a  brave 
commander,  a  prudent  statesman,  and  a  friend 
of  letters.  After  his  death,  in  1633,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  natural  son,  Thomas  Stafibrd,  a 
work  written  under  his  direction,  and  from  ma- 
terials of  his  collecting,  entitled,  "  Hiber- 
nia  pacata,"  or  the  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Ireland,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster, during  his  residence  there  ;  in  folio,  illu- 
strated by  seventeen  maps.     In  tlie  Bodleian  li- 


brary are  also  four  large  volumes  of  materials 
relative  to  Ireland,  collected  by  Sir  G.  Ca- 
rew.  He  also  had  prepared  a  mass  of  materials 
for  the  life  of  Henry  V.,  which  was  inserted  in 
Speed's  Chronicle.      Biogr.  Briian. — A. 

CAREW,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  was  of  the  family  of  Carews  in 
Gloucestershire,  a  branch  of  that  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Corpus-Christr- 
college  in  Oxford,  and  having  afterwards  im- 
proved himself  by  travel,  he  appeared  at  court 
with  such  advantage,  as  to  obtain  a  high  cha- 
racter among  the  men  of  wit  and  elegant  ac- 
complishments. Charles  1.  made  him  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary  ; 
and  he  obtained  extravagant  praises  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Davenant,  and  other  poets  of  his  time, 
to  which  his  being  one  of  the  "  mob  of  gentle- 
men" who  exercised  themselves  in  the  then  fa- 
shionable pursuits  of  polite  literature  seems  not 
a  little  to  have  contributed.  It  is  more  to  his 
praise  that  he  was  a  youthful  intimate  of  the 
great  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  his  engaging  qualities,  and  his  talent 
for  light  poetry  of  the  amorous  kind,  in  the  ele- 
gance and  fancy  of  which  he  had  few  equals. 
He  also  intimates,  that  Carew,  after  passing 
fifty  years  of  life  in  a  careless  and  licentious 
manner,  died  with  profound  sentiments  of  re- 
ligious repentance.  His  death  was  about  1639. 
He  left  a  volume  of  poems,  which  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  and  a  Masque  entitled 
"  Caelum  Britannicum." 

Two  others  of  the  name  of  Carew,  Richard 
and  George,  brothers,  of  the  Cornish  branch  of 
that  family,  are  known  as  men  of  letters.  Ri- 
chard, who  settled .  in  his  own  country  as  a 
country  gentleman,  was  the  author  of  a  "  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall,"  first  printed  in  1602,  and 
much  esteemed  in  its  time,  though  since  super- 
seded by  Dr.  Borlase's  more  accurate  work.  He 
wrote  some  other  pieces  now  scarcely  known, 
and  died  in  1 620.  George,  his  younger  brother, 
was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  employed  in 
foreign  embassies.  In  France  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  president  de  Thou, 
with  wliom  he  corresponded.  In  1609,  on  re- 
turning from  his  embassy  to  that  country, 'he 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  state  of  France  for 
the  use  of  James  I.  which  was  published  in 
1749,  by  Dr.  Birch,  at  the  end  of  his  Historical 
View  of  the  Negociations  between  the  Courts  of 
England,  France,  and  Brussels,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  a  model  of  the  kind.  Biogr.  Bri- 
taii. — A. 

CARIBERT,  Charjbert,  or  Aribert» 
king  of  Paris  in  the  sixth  century^  was  one  of 
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the  four  sons  of  Clotaire  I.  On  the  expulsion 
of  his  brother  Childeert,  who  had  seized  Pa- 
ris, that  city  and  its  district  or  l;ingdom  fell  to 
him  by  lot  in  562.  He  reigned  there  in  peace, 
and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  princes  of  his  time.  He  spoke  Latin 
■with  ease  and  elegance,  and  maintained  justice 
■with  great  care  throughout  his  dominions.  His 
own  conduct,  however,  in  one  point  was  ex- 
tremely licentious.  Repudiating  his  first  wife 
(by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent),  he  married  suc- 
cessively two  of  her  servants,  sisters,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  woolcomber,  and  also  took  a  third 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd.  For  this 
misconduct,  and  other  violations  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  he  was  excommunicated  by  Germa- 
nus,  bishop  pf  Paris.  He  died  at  the  castle  of 
Blaye  on  the  Garonne  in  567.  Moreri.  Mod. 
Univers.  Hist. 

One  of  the  same  name  was  king  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  died  in  630.  —A. 

CARINUS,  one  of  the  short-lived  race  of 
Roman  emperors,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  Soon  after  his  father's  elec- 
tion, in  the  year  282,  he  and  his  brother  Nu- 
merian,  then  arrived  at  manhood,  were  declar- 
ed Csesars,  and  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
imperial  power.  Carinus  was  an  early-vitiated 
character,  given  to  dissolute  pleasures  from  his 
first  entrance  into  life  ;  and  this  elevation  of  his 
family  only  fostered  his  bad  propensities.  He 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  void  of 
courage  and  activity  •,  and  his  father,  at  his  de- 
parture for  tlie  Persian  war,  conferred  on  him 
the  government  of  the  western  provinces,  and 
directed  him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome.  Ca- 
rinus displayed  some  vigour  in  repelling  the 
inroads  of  the  Gauls  ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  he  plunged  into  all  the  dissoluteness 
•which  the  luxury  of  the  place  and  uncontrolled 
power  prompted  to  one  possessed  of  his  inclina- 
tions. Indolence,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  arro- 
gance, and  voluptuousness,  placed  him  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  worst  of  his  predecessors. 
An  ungovernable  passion  for  women  was  one 
of  his  distinguishing  features  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  he  successively  married  and 
divorced  nine  wives,  most  of  whom  he  left 
pregnant ;  and  besides,  indulged  himself  in  a 
variety  of  intrigues  with  other  women,  single 
and  married.  He  chose  his  favourites  and  mi- 
nisters from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  and 
filled  the  palace  with  all  the  infamous  appen- 
dages of  riot  and  debauchery.  The  scandal  of 
his  conduct  reached  his  father's  ears,  and  the  em- 
peror declared  his  resolution  of  removing  him 


from  the  station  he  so  unworthily  filled ;  but 
his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  year  283,  freed  the 
son  from  all  remaining  restraint.  Carinus  was, 
on  that  event,  declared  joint  emperor  with  his 
brother  Numerian  ;  and  it  is  probable  civil  dis- 
sension would  have  been  the  result  of  their  dif- 
ferent characters,  had  not  Numerian  perished 
on  his  return  with  the  army  from  the  Persian 
expedition.  As  for  Carinus,  his  new  elevation 
was  distinguished  only  by  a  freer  course  of  vice 
and  misgovernment ;  and  his  reign  is  alone  il- 
lustrated by  the  extraordinary  splendour  with 
which  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name  he 
exhibited  the  public  games  of  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre  at  Rome.  Amidst  his  loose  plea- 
sures, however,  we  find  him  suppressing  a  re- 
volt of  Sabinus  Julianus  governor  of  Venetia, 
and  destroying  the  usurper  in  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Verona.  But  a  more  formidable  rival 
was  approaching.  After  the  death  of  Nume- 
rian, Diocletian  had  been  raised  to  the  purple 
by  the  eastern  army,  and  was  advancing  through 
Illyrium  to  take  possession  of  the  imperial 
throne.  Carinus  marched  to  meet  him,  and  se- 
veral partial  engagements  ensued  with  alternate 
success.  At  length  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  fields  of  Margus,  a  city  of  Moesia, 
the  modern  Servia.  While  Carinus  stood  fair 
for  the  victory,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  disaf- 
fected officers ;  and  a  tribune,  whose  wife  he 
had  debauched,  seized  the  moment  of  revenge 
by  dispatching  him  with  a  single  blow.  This 
event  happened  in  285,  after  Carinus  had 
reigned  somewhat  more  than  a  year  from  the 
deatli  of  his  father.  Hist.  August.  Crevier. 
Gibbon. — A. 

CARLETON,  Dudlet,  viscount  Dorches- 
ter, an  eminent  statesman  and  negociator  in 
the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  I.  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  Carleton,  esq.  at  whose  seat 
in  Oxfordshire  he  was  born  in  1573.  After  an 
education  at  Westminster-school,  and  Christ- 
church-college,  Oxford,  he  went  abroad,  and 
was  some  time  secretary  to  the  English  embas- 
sador at  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  duke  of  Northumberland;  and  then 
became  a  gentleman-usher  at  court.  He  was 
member  for  a  Cornish  borough  in  the  first  par-- 
liament  of  king  James,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  speaker  and  man  of  business.  In 
1605,  he  accompanied  lord  Norris  into  Spain. 
On  his  return  he  was  for  a  few  years  an  expec- 
tant for  preferment,  which  at  length  he  ob- 
tained by  an  ajipointment  to  the  post  of  embas- 
sador to  Brussels  in  1610.  This  embassy  not 
then  taking  place,  he  was  sent  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  Venice,  li.iving  just  received  the  honour 
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of  knighthood.  Here  he  was  a  principal  agent  in 
concluding  a  treaty  between  the  kingof  Spainand 
thcdiilce  of  Savoy.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  1615, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  very  important  tml';>ssy 
to  the  stntes-crenoral  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  occupied  many  of  the  busiest  years  of 
his  hfe.     He  had  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state, 
a   pri\'ilege   obtained    for  her  embassadors  by 
Elisabeth,    and   which   Carleton  was    the  last 
who  possessed.     At  his  arrival  in  Holland,  the 
country  was  violently  agitated  by  the  disputes 
between  the  Arminians  and  Culvinists;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  he  joined  the  party 
of  tlie  latter,  headed  by  prince  Maurice,  against 
the  former,  led  by  the  pensionary  Barneveldt. 
He  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  svnod  of 
Dort,  and  used  his  best  endeavours  to  promote 
tl»e  cause  of  the  elector  Palatine  in  Germany. 
Various  commercial  disputes,  the  shocking  af- 
fair of  Amboyna,  and  the  fluctuating  politics  of 
Buckingham,  rendered  his  task  a  dilficult  and 
delicate  one,  and  he   acquitted   himself  much 
to  his  credit;  yet  the  disputes  at  home  between 
Charles  and  his  parli.\ment,  and  their  dislike  of 
his   favourite    minister,  thwarted  some   of  the 
principal  plans  in  which  he  was  engaged.     He 
returned  to  England  in  1625,  and  was  joined 
with  the  earl  of  Holland  in  a  negociation  at  the 
court  of  France  which  but  partially  succeeded. 
In    the  parliament  of   1626,    sir  Dudley  was 
brought  in  as  a  member  by  his  patron  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  favour  he  had  courted 
by  scrviliries  at  that  time   too  frequent,    and 
whom  he  attempted  to  support  against  the  en- 
mity of  the  Commons.     On  this  occasion  he 
took  in  Ills  speeches  the  high  ground  of  prero- 
gative, which,  though  it  gained  him  the  ill-will 
of  the  patriots,  procured  him  from   the  court, 
part  of  tlie  reward  he  sought.     He  was  called 
to  the  Upper  House  in  I^iay,  1626,  by  the  style 
of   baron    Carleton   of   Imbcrcourt   in  Surrey. 
Some  differences  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  the  Hague  caused  him  in  1627  ^'^  ^^  sent  to 
resume  his  post  of  embassador  to  the   states- 
general.     He  found  their  disi>osiiion  much  less 
favourable  to  the  English  interest  than  before, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  take  his   seat   at  the 
council  of  state.      He  remained,  however,  in 
Holland,  employed  in  various  weighty  and  dif- 
Scult  ncgociations,   til!   his  recal  in  1628.     In 
tinat  year  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vis- 
count Dorchester,  and  made  secretary  of  state. 
in  rhis  capacity  he  had  the  cliief  management  of 
the  treaties  with  France  and   Spain,  and  also 
con<Ui(ttd   various   other  foreign  transactions, 
for  which  he  is  acknov/ledged  to  have  been  bet- 
ter qaalified  than  for  ti>e  internal  concerns  of 


the  nation,  which  now  became  very  disordered 
and  intricate.  He  seems  to  have  been  inclined 
to  arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  dangerous  measures  of  Bucking- 
ham, Laud,  and  others,  who  widened  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  parliament.  Before  matters 
came  to  an  extremity,  however,  he  was  removed 
from  the  scene  by  illness,  which  carried  him  off 
in  February,  1(^31-32,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  Carleton  wrote  a  number  of  letters, 
speeches,  &c.  on  political  topics  ;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  his  remains  is  a  series  of  his  dis- 
patches while  abroad,  from  which  a  selection  of 
"  Letters  to  and  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  dur- 
ing his  Embassy  from  Holland,  from  January, 
1616,  to  December,  1620,"  was  published  by 
lord  Hardwicke  in  one  volume  4to.  in  1757, 
with  an  historical  preface.  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1775.  After  making  proper  allov/- 
ance  for  party  and  national  prejudices,  these 
letters  are  allowed  to  contain  a  very  curious 
and  accurate  account  of  Dutch  affairs  during 
that  period,  and  to  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  materials  for  modem  liistory.  Biogr.  Bri- 
tan. — A. 

CARLOMAN,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  his  father's  death,  in  741,  succeeded  to 
the  dominion  of  Austrasia.  He  and  his  brother 
Pepin  acted  in  concert  in  securing  the  territo- 
ries which  they  inherited;  from  the  attacks  of 
their  neighbours,  and  they  defeated  Odilon 
duke  of  Bavaria  with  his  German  confederates 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lech  in  743.  Carloman 
then  entered  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  and 
made  their  duke  Theodoric  prisoner.  After 
some  other  successful  expeditions,  in  which  he, 
displayed  equal  courage  and  ability,  he  grew 
disgusted  with  the  world,  and  determined  upon 
religious  retirement.  He  recommended  to  Pe- 
pin a  son  of  his  named  Drogon,  and  then  made 
a  journey  to  Rome  with  a  splendid  retinue,  of- 
fered magnificent  presents  to  the  holy  see,  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brother,  and  re- 
ceived the  clerical  tonsure  from  the  hands  of 
pope  Zachary  in  747.  He  retired  to  a  mona- 
stery on  Mount  Soracte,  where  he  became  a 
monk  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Benedict ;  but  receiv- 
ing too  many  visits  in  this  place,  he  removed 
to  the  abbey  of  Mount  Cassin,  where  he  passed 
his  days  in  the  practices  of  devotion,  and  the 
menial  offices  of  the  convent.  He  died  at 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny  in  755.  Carloman  con- 
voked in  742  a  famous  council  in  Germany,  of 
which  the  acts  were  published  in  his  name. 
Mcrcr'i.     Mod.  Uiikvrs.  Hist. — A. 

CARLOMAN,  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and 
younger  brother  of  Charleinagne,  is  supposed 
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te  have  succeeded  nt  his  father's  tleatli  to  the 
kingdom  of  A ustvasia,  Burgundy,  antl  part  of 
Aquitaine.  He  was  consecrated  at  Soissons  in 
768,  hut  whether  the  partition  between  liim 
and  Chavlemngne  was  ever  absolutely  efl'ectuat- 
ed,  seems  uncertain.  He  acted  towards  his 
brother  with  little  cordiality,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  serious  contention  between  them 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Carlonian  been 
taken  ofl'by  death  in  771,  leaving  Charlemagne 
sole  possessor  of  the  French  ri\onarchy.  Moreri. 
Moil.  Univfi-s.  Hist. — A. 

CARLOMAN,  son  of  Lewis  II.,  or  the 
Stammerer,  succeeded  his  father,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Lewis  III.  in  879.  At 
this  time  tlie  weakness  of  the  crown  of  France 
encouraged  several  of  the  great  lords  to  aim  at  in- 
dependence; and  Boson  established  the  kingdom 
of  Aries  or  Provence,  whilst  the  Normans  made 
inroads  on  the  northern  side.  Carloman,  whose 
sliare  of  the  kingdom  was  Aquitaine  and  Bur- 
gundy, assisted  by  Lewis,  made  war  on  Boson, 
and  besieged  Vicnne.  But  Lewis  was  called 
away  to  oppose  the  Normans,  and  died  in  !-82. 
Carloman,  being  declared  king  of  France  on 
this  event,  left  the  siege  of  Vienne,  and  march- 
ed into  Picardy,  wliere  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Normans  by  a  sum  of 
money.  He  was  scon  afterwards  wounded  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  died  in  88^,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  had  been  contracted  to  a 
daughter  of  Boson,  but  tlie  marriage  was  never 
consummated.  AJoreri.  Alod.Utiivcrs.  Hist. — 'A. 

CARLOMAN,  king  of  Bavaria,  eldest  son 
of  Lewis  I.  king  of  Germany,  succeeded  in 
876  to  that  part  of  his  fatiier's  dominions 
which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  com- 
prising, besides  that  province,  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Carinthia,  Austria,  Sclavonia,  and  part  of 
Hungary.  He  endeavoured  also  to  annex  Italy 
to  his  dominions,  and  for  that  purpose  marched 
an  army  into  the  country,  but  a  false  alarm 
caused  him  to  return,  after  having  made  him- 
self master  of  some  towns  in  Lombardy.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  continued  to  exer- 
cise some  authority  in  Italy,  and  to  have  borne 
the  title  of  its  king.  He  fought  with  success 
-against  the  duke  of  Moravia  and  count  of  Ca- 
ruithia,  but  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  Mora- 
vian insurgents.  He  died  of  a  palsy  in  880. 
Mcrei-i.      Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hist. — A. 

CARLONE,  John,  an  eminent  painter,  was 
tlie  son  of  a  Lombard  sculptor  who  settled  at 
Genoa,  where  John  was  born  about  the  year 
I  590.  He  was  first  the  disciple  of  Peter  Sori 
«f  Sienna,  and  after  that  painter  had  left  Ge- 
jwia,  was  sent  to  Rome,  wiicre  he  employed 
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several  years  to  advantage  in  studying  the  crcat 
works  of  art.  He  was  afterwards  some  time 
in  the  school  of  Passignanl  at  Florence,  where 
he  learned  to  handle  his  pencil  freely,  and  to 
paint  in  fresco.  Returning  to  Genoa,  he  was 
employed  in  many  considerable  works,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  great  style  of  paint- 
ing, and  his  particular  knowledge  of  forcshcrt- 
ening.  His  principal  work  is  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Annonciata  del 
Guastato,  which  exhibits  a  wonderful  effect  of 
colouring.  He  finished  several  other  pieces  in 
and  near  Genoa ;  and  being  sent  for  to  Milan 
to  paint  the  dome  of  the  Theatin-church,  he 
died  there  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  1630, 
at  tlie  early  age  of  forty.  His  brother,  John 
Baptist,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work. 
Several  of  the  family  of  Carlone  were  able 
artists  in  painting  and  sculpture.  D' Ai-genvillf 
Vies  dt'S  Pe: Hires. — A. 

CARLOS,  Don,  son  of  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain,  whom  his  tragical  fate  has  alone  render- 
ed conspicuous,  was  born  in  154^  at  Vallado- 
lid,  his  mother  dying  in  child-birth  of  him. 
His  disposition  appears  originally  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  weakness  and  deformity  of  his 
frame.  He  was  passionate,  sullen,  and  obsti- 
nate, apt  to  take  offence,  and  implacable  in  his 
resentments.  So  fiery  and  uncontrolablc  was 
his  temper,  that  his  governor,  Don  Garcia  de 
Toledo,  who  sincerely  loved  him,  once  expo- 
stulating with  him  on  his  conduct  as  they  were 
riding  together  in  a  private  place,  the  prince 
drew  his  sword  and  attempted  suddenly  to  kill 
him,  and  the  governor  only  escaped  by  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse.  During  the  life  time  of 
Mary  of  England,  a  match  was  projected  be- 
tween Don  Carlos  and  Elis.abeth  of  France, 
whom  Philip  himself,  on  becoming  a  widower, 
afterwards  marrjcd.  'J  his  disappointment,  and 
the  sense  of  his  father's  displeasure,  incurred 
by  his  own  perverse  behaviour,  stem  to  have 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  brought  him  into  a 
btate  of  unusual  irritability.  In  his  twenty-first 
year  he  was  discovered  to  have  engaged  in  in- 
trigues with  the  malcontents  in  the  Low-coun- 
tries, and  to  have  had  a  design  ot  withdraw- 
ing to  Flanders  ;  and  on  th.e  duke  of  Alva's 
appointment  to  tlie  command  of  that  countrv, 
when  he  waited  on  Don  Carlos  to  take  leave, 
the  prince  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage,  drew 
Jiis  dagger,  and  would  have  killed  the  duke 
had  he  not  held  him  forcibly  by  the  arms. 
Don  Carlos  was  then  desirous  of  marrying  h\i 
cousin  Anne  of  Austria;  and  as  his  father  did 
not  show  any  eagerness  to  conclude  the  match, 
he  imagined  tliat  it  was  intciiUeJ  to  set  him 
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aside  In  the  succcs.ion.     The  prince  thereupon 
wrote  letters  to  ni.-.iy  of  the  nobility,  desiring 
their  assistance   in  a   certain    affair,    and  took 
the    resolution    of    flying    into    Germany,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  made  provision.     i\  lean- 
time  he  betrayed  such  to!;ens  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion,   as  air.iost   proved  a  disordered  mind. 
He  kept  a  chest  of  fire-;irms  in  his  apartment, 
placed    loaded    pistols    under    his   pillow,  and 
closed  his  chamber  by  a  lock  of  peculiar  con- 
struction.    His  designs  being  all  discovered  to 
his  fatlier,  the  king  entered  his  apartment  at 
midniglit,  attended  by  some  of  the  chief  officers 
of  state,  and    guards.     Don  Carlos  was  sur- 
prised in  his  sleep,  disarmed,  and  made  pri- 
soner, and   all   his  papers  were  seized.     The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  very  differently  related 
by  th.e  friends  and  enemies  of  Philip  ;  by  the 
narrators  of  plain  history,  and  the  fabricators 
of  romance.  -   It  appears   certain  that  the  king 
took  pains    to   inform  foreign   courts   and  his 
own  capital  towns  of  the   motives  which  had 
induceil  him  to  treat  his  son  in   this  manner, 
and  chat  in  all  his  proceedings  he  was  careful  to 
have   the  sanction  of  divines  and  civilians.     It 
is  said  that  the  process  of  Don  Carlos  was  drawn 
up,  and  that  he  was  condemned  to  die ;  and 
different  stories  are  told  of  his  being  strangled, 
bled   to  death,  and  poisoned.     On   the  other 
hand,  the  Spanish,  and  some  other  historians 
afBrm,    that    the    prince,    having    in  vain  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself  by  abstaining  from 
food,  at  last  eat  with  great  voracity,  drank  to 
excess   of   iced-water,  and  thus   brought  on  a 
complaint  of   his  stomach   and  bowels  which 
proved  fatal.     He  died  about  half  a  year  after 
his  apprehension,  ill  the  year  1567,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  lu3  age,  having  fir«t,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  his 
father's  blessing    and  forgiveness.     The  stern 
unfeeling  character  of  Philip  have  given  credi- 
bility  to   those  accouiUs  of  this  domestic  tra- 
gedy, which   bear   hardest    upon    his   paternal 
character ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  exalt 
the  son  at  the  expence  of  tlie  father.     Writers 
of  romance  and  tragedy   have   converted  the 
whole  into  a  love-tale,  and  have  made  Philip's 
jealousy  of  a   mutual    affection    between  Don 
Carlos  and  his  motlier- in-law  the  cause  of  all 
the  disasters  ;  but  this  prince  appears  to  have 
been  an  unlikely  person  to  have  felt,   and  still 
more  to  have  inspired,  a  tender  passion.    Mod. 
Univfrs.  Hist. — A. 

CARNEADES,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  the  Thii-d  or  New  Academy, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  luive  been  born  in  the  third  year  of  the 


141st     Olympiad.        He    studied   first   under 
Diogenes  the  stoic  ;    afterwards,   becoming  a 
mtmber    of    the    academy,     he    attended    the 
lectures  of  Egesinus,  who  explained  the  doctrines  ■ 
introduced  by  Arcesilaus.      His  application  tcy 
study  was  so  intense,  as  to  make  him  regardless 
of  all  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  even  to 
render  him  insensible  to  the  calls  of  hunger. 
He   succeeded    Egesinus    in    the    chair  of  the 
academy,  and  restored  its  declining  reputation 
by  softening,  at  kast  in  terms,  the  dogma  o£ 
Arcesilaus  respecting  the  absolute  uncertainty 
of  things, and  ;'.d;nitting  of  practical  probabilities. . 
The  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy  specifically 
was,  "  that  as  the  senses,  the  understanding, , 
and  the  imagination,  frequently  deceive  us,  they 
cannot  be  infallible  judges  of  truth  ;  but  that, 
from  the  impressions  mSde  by  the  senses,  we 
infer    appearances    of  truth,    or    prob.abilities, 
which,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  life,  are 
a    sufficient    guide."     Carneades    divided   pro- 
babilities, according  to  their  degree,  into  simple, 
uncontradicted,     and    confirmed    by    accurate 
examination.     The  latter  afford  a  strong  ground 
of  belief ;   but  the  judgments  resulting  from 
probability  are  not  science,  but  opinion,  which 
is  all  the  knowledge  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  attaining.     On  the   whole,  it  appears  that 
the    chief  difference   between  Arcesilaus    and 
Carneades  was,  that  the  latter  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  uncertainty  in  less  exceptionable  terms 
than  the  former.     He  likewise  attended  more 
to  ethics  than  Arcesilaus,  who  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  refuting  the  tenets  of  other  philoso- 
phers in  dialectics  and  phy^^ics.     Carneades  was 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  stoic  Chrysippus, 
but  at  the  same  time  always  did  justice  to  his 
merit.     He  was  used  to  say,  that  if  there  were 
no  Chrysippus,  there  would  be  no  Carneades ; 
intimating  that  he  derived  much  of  his  reputation 
from  disputing  with  him.      He  attacked  with 
vigour  and  acutcness  the  doctrine  of  the  stoics 
concerning  the  gods  j  not,  says  Cicero,  with  a 
view  to  subvert  the  received  notions  of  religion, 
but  to  prove  that  the  stoical  theology  was  un- 
satisfactory.    He  was  a  maintainer  of  human 
free-will  against  their  doctrine  of   fate  ;   and 
urged  just  the  same  dithcultics  in  reconciling 
the  divine  prescience  with  the  freedom  of  human 
actions,    as   have    since    divided    the    christian 
schools.     Carneades  was  as  celebrated  an  orator 
as  a  philosopher.     His  voice  was  remarkably 
strong,  and  his  delivery  vehement  and  rapid. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  events  of  his  life 
was  the  being  delegated  with  two  other  philoso- 
phers,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the 
peripatetic,  by  the  people  of  Athens  to  Rom^ 
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in  order  to  gain  die  mitigation  of  a  fine  laid 
■under  the  Roman  authority  upon  the  Athenians, 
for  having  ravaged  the  city  of  Oropus  in  Bocotia. 
This  extraordinary  embassy  was  successful  in 
its  object  ;  but  it  besides  forms  a  sort  of  era  in 
the  Roman  manners  and  studies.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  was  the  effect  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Carneades  in  particular,  tliat  the 
Roman  youth  renounced  their  usual  amuse- 
ments and  exercises  to  attend  upon  his  dis- 
courses, and  their  attachment  to  Greek  philoso- 
phy and  literature  may  be  dated  from  that  time. 
Cato,  the  rigid  censor,  was  so  alarmed  with 
this  new  taste,  that  he  advised  the  innnediate 
tlismission  of  the  embassadors,  lest  tliey  should 
corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman  character. 
Two  discourses  which  Carneades  pronounced, 
one  in  praise  of  justice,  and  another  in  dis- 
paragement of  it,  wei-e  not  likely  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  censor  against  Grecian  sub- 
tlety. Indeed,  a  propensity  to  argue  indif- 
ferently on  both  sides  of  a  question  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  foibles  of  this  philosopher. 
Nevertheless,  his  own  practical  ideas  of  morals 
were  correct  ;  and  he  is  justly  praised  for  the 
following  sentiment,  "  that  if  a  person  knew 
that  his  enemy,  or  any  otlicr  whose  death  would 
be  an  advantage  to  him,  was  going  to  sit  down 
on  the  grass  where  an  asp  lay  concealed,  it 
■would  be  his  duty  to  warn  him  of  it,  though 
no  one  else  were  acquainted  with  the  fact." 
Carneades  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  the  author 
of  the  saying,  "  that  the  only  art  thoroughly 
karned  by  princes,  is  that  of  riding,  since  their 
master,  the  horse,  will  not  flatter  them."  This 
philosopher,  as  he  grew  old,  manifested  strong 
apprehensions  of  dying,  and  frequently  lamenteil 
that  the  same  nature  which  iiad  put  together 
the  human  frame,  should  be  capable  of  dissolving 
it.  His  life,  however,  was  protracted  to  his 
eighty-fifth,  or,  accordingto  Cicero  and  Valerius 
JMaximus,  his  ninetieth  year.  BayU.  Bruc- 
ker. — A. 

CARO,  Annibal,  an  Italian  poet  and  man 
of  letters  of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  1507 
at  Civitanuova  in  the  niarche  of  Ancona,  of 
reputable  but  poor  parents.  In  his  youth  he 
was  obliged  for  a  maintenance  to  engage  him- 
self as  a  domestic  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Luigi 
Gaddi  in  Florence,  who  discovering  his  un- 
connnon  talents,  made  him  liis  secretary,  and 
conferred  on  Iiim  some  benefices.  After  the 
death  of  Gaddi,  Caro  passed  into  the  service  of 
Pier-Luigi  Farnese,  wlio  employed  him  in 
various  confidential  commissions,  and  sent  him 
to  Flanders  in  1544,  on  an  important  business, 
<o  the  emperor  Charles  V.  .  The.  tragical  death 


of  the  duke  F.srnesc  brought  Caro  into  somt 
danger,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  at 
Parma,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
duke  Ottavio  Farnese.  The  cardinals  Rannucio 
and  Alexander  Farnese  were  each  emulous  of 
possessing  him  ;  and  he  lived  with  the  latter  as 
his  private  secretary,  in  great  favour,  and  en- 
riched by  various  commanderies  and  other 
benefices,  till  his  death  in  1566.  The  life  of 
Caro,  exclusive  of  what  was  einployed  in  the 
direct  service  of  his  masters,  was  spent  in  the 
pursuits  of  elegant  literature.  In  his  youth  he 
composed  in  his  mother  tongue  some  works  of 
the  light  and  humorouskind;  as  the  "  Ficheide," 
or  a  commentary  on  a  canzone  of  Molza  ;  thi: 
"  Diceria  de'  Nasi  ;"  and  a  comedy  in  prose 
entitlrd  "  Gli  Straccione."  He  also  exercised 
himself  in  translations  from  the  Greek  ;  and 
printed  Italian  versions  of  the  rhetoric  of  Aris- 
totle, and  two  orations  of  St.  Gregory  Naziaa- 
zen,  and  one  of  St.  Cyprian  :  he  likewise  trans- 
lated the  Pastorals  of  Longus,  and  Aristotle's 
History  of  Animals,  but  left  the  latter  unfinished. 
A  taste  for  collecting  ancient  medals,  which 
was  much  favoured  by  the  patronage  of  the 
Farnese  familv,  made  him  master  of  a  very 
rich  cabinet  of  these  relics,  on  which  he  wrote 
an  extensive  treatise  never  printed  ;  and  such 
was  his  reputation  for  antiquarian  knowledge, 
that  the  learned  Onufrio  Panvini  dedicated  to 
him  his  book  De  antiquis  Romanorum  nomini- 
bus.  His  familiar  letters,  and  those  written  in 
the  name  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  are 
accounted  the  most  perfect  models  of  ease  and 
elegance  in  that  kind  of  writing.  His  Italian 
poetry,  though  not  all  of  equal  merit,  contains 
pieces  which  rank  among  the  best  oi  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  class.  His  sonnets  and  can- 
zones were  particularly  celebrated  ;  and  one  of 
the  latter,  to  the  honour  of  the  royal  house  of 
France,  had  unfortunately  consequence  enough 
to  become  the  ground  of  one  of  the  most  virulent 
and  serious  disputes  rcconlcd  in  the  history  of 
literary  controversy.  Gn  its  publication,  it 
underwent  some  severe  critical  censure. from 
Lodovico  Castelvetro,  a  celebrated  grammarian  ; 
which  provoked' from  Caro  a  reply  so  inf.imously 
libellous,  that  his  greatest  admirers  l-.avc  never 
been  able  to  v/ipe  away  the  .'fain  it  lias  left  ou 
his  memory  as  a  m;»n  and  a  cli.lstian.  Nor  did 
the  contention  (which  interested  all  the  Itali-.m 
literati  of  the  time,  aiul  is  scarcely  yet  for^cftcii^ 
stop  within  the  liliiit  of  liard  word^  ;  lor  Ca-s- 
telvetro  was  accused,  though  probably  unjustly, 
of  procuring  the  assassination  of  a  )o«ng  friend 
of  Caro  ;  aiul  Cavo,  with  niore  reason,  was 
suspected    of    having    used    meaiia   to   render 
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Castelvetro  obnoxious  to  the  inquisition,  in 
matters  of  faith,  which  was  tlic  caucc  of  that 
learned  man's  exile  from  his  country,  after 
having  brought  his  life  into  imminent  hazard. 
This  terrible  quarrel  being  ended,  Caro  retiring 
to  a  small  villa  at  Frescati,  employed  his  latter 
days  chiefly  in  a  translation  of  the  Eneid  of 
Virgil,  into  Italian  blank  verse,  v.hiehhcjust 
lived  to  finish.  This  work,  though  censured  as 
deviating  too  far  from  the  original,  has  ever 
obtained  great  applause  from  the  best  judges, 
nnd  still  ranks  among  those  which  do  most 
honour  to  Italian  literature.  Tt  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1581  ;  one  of  the  best 
editions  is  that  of  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.  1765. 
The  "  Poems"  of  Caro  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1584,  4to.  His  "  Letters,"  which  aj  ;ieared 
at  diiTercnt  times,  were  reprinted  at  Padua  iji 
1749,  3  vols.  8vo.  Tiraboschi.  Ahriri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CAROLOSTADT,  or  Carlostadt,  Ak- 
DREW  BoDENSTEiN,  One  of  the  earliest  lutheran 
divines,  was  a  native  of  Carlostadt  in  Franconia, 
■whence  he  derived  his  usual  name.  He  studied 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  became  canon,  arch- 
deacon, and  theological  professor,  at  Wittem- 
berg.  He  was  dean  of  that  university  in  15 12, 
■when  Luther  received  the  degree  of  doctor  •, 
and  when  that  reformer  began  to  preach  against 
popei-y,  Carolostadt  joined  him,  and  became  his 
colleague.  As  he  was  of  a  warm  impatient 
temper,  inclined  to  enthusiasm,  and  disposed  to 
carry  reformation  to  its  full  lengtli,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  Luther's  absence  in  1522,  and 
excited  great  tumults  at  Wittemberg,  by  sup- 
pressing private  masses,  removing  the  images 
from  the  churches,  and  abolishing  the  law  of 
clerical  celibacy.  Tliese  steps,  hov.'ever,  he  did 
not  take  merely  on  his  own  authority,  but  with 
the  concurrence  of  Melanchthon,  AmsdorfF,  and 
other  divines,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  Luther,  however,  either 
disapproving  such  violent  changes,  or  displeased 
that  they  were  made  without  his  authority, 
Jjroke  with  Carolostadt  on  his  return.  The 
litter  retired  to  Orlamund,  and  widened  the 
breach  by  attacking  the  opinion  of  Luther  con- 
cerning the  eucharist.  Instead  of  the  mysterious 
consuhtantiation  of  Luther,  lie  taught  that  the 
sacramental  rite  was  only  a  commemoration  of 
Christ's  death  ;  and  he  explained  away  the  force 
of  "  This  is  my  body,"  by  saying  that  Christ 
then  pointed  to  his  own  body,  not  to  the  bread. 
Carolost.idt  was  the  first  of  the  protestant 
divines  who  took  a  wife  ;  for  which  action,  at 
least,  Luther  did  not  disapprove  him,  since  he 
£oon  followed  his  example.     It  was  more  un- 


fortunate that  he  caught  a  portion  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  anabaptists  and  other  pre- 
tenders to  immediate  inspiration,  which  induced 
him  to  propose  abolishing  the  civil  law,  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  German  empire,  and  to 
substitute  the  law  of  Moses  in  tlieir  place. 
He  also  declaimed  against  human  learning, 
railed  a/.ilnst  t'nc  univeriities,  assumed  the  oc- 
cupation  and  h.abit  of  a  labourer,  and  displayed 
such  marks  of  a  pervertetl  understanding  as 
caused  his  banishment  from  die  electorate  of 
Saxony.  He  repaired  to  Switzerland,  and 
taught  his  doctrines  at  Zurich  and  other  places  •, 
but  he  seems  to  have  recovered  in  some  degree 
from  his  fanaticism,  since  he  wrote  a  work 
expressly  against  enthusiasm,  and  the  tenets  and 
proceedings  of  the  an.ibaptists,  which  lie  ad- 
dressed to  Luther,  and  which  occasioned  a  re- 
conciliation between  them,  with  permission  for 
him  to  return  into  Saxony.  The  conformity 
of  Zuingle's  doctrine  on  the  eucharist  with  his 
own  induced  him,  however,  to  return  to 
Switzerland,  and  he  became  pastor  and  professor 
of  divinity  at  Basil,  where  he  died  in  154 1. 
His  memory  has  been  treated  with  peculiar 
severity  by  the  Roman-catholics,  who  iiave 
retailed  some  absurd  stories  concerning  him, 
and  his  dispute  with  Luther.  Morcri.  Mo~ 
ski'im  and  Maclaine's  Notes. — A. 

CARPOCRAS,  or  Carp(  crates,  a  here- 
siarch  of  the  second  century,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  of  the  gnostic  school, 
and  maintained  its  philosophical  tenet'--.  With 
respect  to  christian  doctriu'-,  he  held  that  Jesus 
was  the  son  of  Josepli  and  Mary  according  to 
the  common,  course  of  nature,  and  in  no  wise 
distinguished  from  other  men  but  by  his  superior 
virtue  and  elevation  of  mind.  Witii  respect  to 
morals,  he  is  said  to  have  held  that  lusts  and 
passions,  being  implanted  in  human  nature  by 
God  himself,  have  nothing  criminal  in  them  ^ 
that  all  actions  are  indifferent  in  their  own 
nature,  and  are  rendered  good  or  evil  only  by 
laws  and  opinions.  It  is  further  asserted,  that 
he  taught  that  all  things  ought  to  be  in  com- 
mon, and  that  it  was  a  tyranny  for  laws  tO' 
abridge  the  natural  rights  of  men ; — that  he 
not  only  allowed  his  disciples  a  full  liberty  to 
sin,  but  recommended  a  vicious  course  of  life  to 
them,  asserting  that  salvation  was  only  attainable 
by  those  who  had  commiited  all  sorts  of  crimes, 
and  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.  As  it 
appears  that  Carpiocrates  acknowleged  the 
validity  of  the  moral  laws  given  by  Chri't  to 
his  discipLs,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  thrt  the 
usual  calumnies  against  heretics  have  been  em- 
ployed in  imputing  to  him  the  above  shoci>ing- 
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doctrines  ;  or,  at  least,  that  inferences  have 
been  drawn  from  his  principles  %v!uch  he  would 
disavow.  He  had  a  son  named  Epiphanius 
who  taught  the  same  opinions,  and  had  many 
followers,  though  he  died  at  eighteen  yeai'S  of 
age.  The  Carpocratians  were,  like  almost  all 
sectaries,  accused  by  their  adversaries  of  aho- 
minabie  practices  at  their  religious  repasts. 
Morcri.      Alcs/jfim. — A. 

CARPZOVIUS,  Benedict,  the  son  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in 
1595,  and  succeeded  liis  father  as  counsellor  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  assessor  of  the 
judges  of  appeals.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been 
the  best  writer  on  the  legal  practice  of  Ger- 
many, which  he  collected  from  the  constitutions 
and  determinations  preserved  in  the  archives. 
He  pul^lished  in  1635  "  Prictica  rerum  crimi- 
nalium,"  fol.  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed, and  abridged.  In  1638  he  published 
"  Definitiones  forenses,  vel  Jurisprudentia 
forensis  Romano-Saxonica  ad  constitutiones 
electoris  Augusti,"  fol.  ;  and  in  1640,  his  com- 
mentary "  Ad  legem  regiam  Germanorum." 
Other  vi-orks  of  his  are  ;  "  Responsa  juris  elec- 
toralia,"  fol.  1642  :  "  Uefinitionum  ecclesiasti- 
carum  seu  consistorialum,"  &c.  1649  •  "  ^^' 
cisiones  Saxonicre,"  3  vols.  1646,  52,  54  : 
"  Processus  juris  Saxonici,"  fol.  1657.  He 
retired  to  Leipsic  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
•where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
cf  the  scriptures,  all  which,  it  is  said,  he  had 
read  over  fifty-three  times,  besides  commenta- 
ries. He  died  in  1666.  Several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Carpzovii  were  eminent 
as  theologians  and  philologists.     Moreri. — A. 

CARRACCI,  Lewis,  principal  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Bolognan  school  of  painting,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1555.  His  father,  a  butcher 
by  trade,  gave  him  no  other  education  than 
one  suitable  to  his  own  condition  ;  but  a  natu- 
ral taste  for  drawing  caused  the  young  man  to 
enter  as  a  disciple  of  the  painter  Prospero  Fon- 
tana.  His  progress  was  slow,  and  his  leisurely 
manner  of  working  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule 
of  his  comiadesv  but  by  his  patience  and  assi- 
duity he  was  laying  in  a  store  of  knowledge 
•which  in  time  raised  him  far  above  th.-m.  He 
f  tudied  for  some  time  in  the  academy  of  Pas- 
•ignani  at  F!orence,'wherc  he  copied  the  works 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Afterwards,  visiting  Par- 
ma, Mantua,  and  Venice,  the  performances  of 
Co-.-rcgio,  Titian,  Julio  Romano,  and  Parme- 
giano,  perfected  his  style,  and  without  seeing 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  took 
<he  lead  of  his  old  ma-'cr  and  all  the  artists  of 
th.5t  city.     His  affection  for  liis  two  cousins, 


Augustin  and  Annlbal  Carracci,  caused  him  to 
encourage  the  decided  inclination  they  sliowed 
in  early  youth  for  the  arts  of  design  ;  and  lie 
persuaded  their  father  to  put  Augustin  to  tlie 
school  of  Fontana,  whils'  hs  took  Annibal  to 
his  liouse  as  his  own  pupil.  Lewis  now  adoj^ted 
the  grand  design  of  reforming  th ;  whole  Lom- 
bard  school  of  painting,  w";  'ch  had    devisted 
from  truth  and  nature  to  an  affected  and  care- 
less manner.     He  liad   to  contend   against  the 
envy  of  his  competitors  and  the  fahe  taste  of 
his  countrymen,  which   prevailed   so  far,  that 
finding  his  cousins  unhonoured  and  unemployed 
at  home,  he  sent  them  to  travel.     On  their  re- 
turn, he  advised  them  to  paint  gratuitously  for 
the  churches,  that  their  pictures,  placed  by  the 
side   of  those  of  their  rivals,  might  plead  for 
themselves.     This  method  succeeded,  their  re- 
putation was  established,  and  the  style  of  the 
Carracci    distinguished  itself  from  all   others. 
They  settled   the  plan  of  their  academy,  pro- 
cured casts  and  antiques  from  Rome,  and  en- 
gaged a  professor  of  anatomy.     The  fame  of 
this  school  extended  to  Rome  itself,  and  car- 
dinal Farnese  sent  for  Lewis  to  paint  his  gal- 
lery.   Unwilling  to  quit  his  post  of  head  of  the 
academy,  he  sent  Annibal   in  his  stead.     Au- 
gustin was    also  at   that   capital,    so   that  the 
whole  business  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of 
the  Bolognan  school  devolved  upon  Lewis,  who 
proved  himself  equal  to~-the  task.     When  An- 
nibal had  finished  the  Farnesian  gallery,  he  was 
desirous  of  submitting  his  great  work  to  the 
judgment   of  his    kinsman    and    master,    and 
strongly  urged  Lewis  to  come  and  view  it.   He 
was  then  near  sixty,  audit  will  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  this  should  be  his  first  visit  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  arts      He  went,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  work  of  Annibal,  made 
some  corrections  in  it,  and  painted  a  single  fi- 
gure ;  and  returned  after  an  abode  of  only  thir- 
teen days  at  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  his  cousins,  neither  of 
whom  came  back  to  Bologna,  Lewis  still  exert- 
ed himself  to  support  the  honour  of  the  Carracci, 
and  painted  many  excellent  pieces.  His  inven- 
tion was  inexhaustible,  and  he  treated  the  same 
subject  in  tAventy  different  ways.  He  was  able 
in  landscape  as  well  as  in  figures.  His  pencil 
was  learned,  correct,  pleasing,  and  more  grace- 
ful than  that  of  Annibal,  if  less  forcible.  The 
private  character  of  Lewis  was  worthy  and  re- 
spectable. He  taught  with  zeal,  and  corrected 
with  mildness.  Superior  to  mean  jealousy,  he 
reaiiily  lent  his  designs  to  his  scholars.  He  was 
extremely  assiduous  in  his  art,  but  so  disinte- 
rcbtcd  that  he  accumulated  little  property,  Nei- 
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ther  he  nor  his  cousins  ever  married.  His  last 
performance  was  a  fresco  in  one  of  the  lanterns 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  which,  on  account 
of  his  dimness  of  sight,  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
the  criticism  it  underwent  is  said  to  have  af- 
fected him  so,  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  A.D.  1619.  He 
was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Bologna.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Lewis  Carracci  are  in  the  palaces 
and  churches  of  Bologna.  Some  are  to  be  met 
with  in  other  churches  and  galleries  of  It.Jy, 
and  but  few  elsewhere.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved.  He  him- 
self executed  some  masterly  etchings.  D'Av- 
gen.vi//i  Vii's  dts Pciutres. —  A. 

CARRACCr,  AuGUSTiN,  the  elder  of  the 
two    cousins   of   Lewis,  born    at    Bologna    in 
1557,  was  the  son  of  a  taylor  of  Cremona,  and 
was  destined  to  the  profession  of  a  goldsrnith. 
His  father,  however,  as  has  been   mentioned, 
put  him  to  the  school  of  Fontana,  and  he  after- 
wards  studied    under  Passeroni.      His   genius 
■was  vigorous  and  comprehensive,  and  embraced 
not  only  painting,  but  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
particularly  philosophy,  poetry,  and  mathema- 
tics.    He  also,  with  tlie  pencil,  employed  the 
chisel  and  graver.     A  jealousy  of  the  superior 
progress  of -his  brother  Annibal  in  painting,  and 
impatience  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  caused  him   for  a  time  to   quit  his 
masters  in  painting,  and  to  attach  himself  prin- 
cipally to  engraving,  under  Tibaldi,  a  good  artist 
in  that  line,  as  well  as  an  architect.     He  also 
gave  free  scope  to  his  genius  in  other  pursuits. 
At  length  he  joined  his  brother  at  Parma,  and 
with  him   studied  the  works  of  Corregio  and 
Farmigiano.  Thence  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  placed  himself  under,  the  instruction  of  Cor- 
nelius Cort,  an  excellent  engraver,  whose  man- 
ner he  perfectly  caught,  while  he  excelled  him 
in  drawing.     It  was,  indeed,  the  general  prac- 
tice of  Augustin  to  correct  faults  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  pictures  he  copied,  for  which  he  was 
praised  by  some  painters,  and  blamed  by  others. 
At  Venice  he  lived  in  the  libertinism  of  the 
place,  and  injured  his  character  by  some  licen- 
tious prints  which  he  sold  privately.     His  ap- 
plication to  engraving  enfeebled  his  colouring 
as  a  painter  ;  but  on  his  return  to  Bologin,  by 
indefatigable   applieation,  he  recovered  all  his 
power  of  the  pencil.     It  was  now  that  the  aca- 
demy, by  the  concordant  efforts  of  the  three 
Carracci,  attained  its  highest  glory.     Each  as- 
sisted the  other;  and  the  learning  of  Augustin 
was  happily  employed  in  directing  the  others  in 


tecture,  on  which  last  subjects  he  composeil 
several  treatises.     He  seems  to  have  felt  tlie 
superiority  of  the  other  two  in  painting,  yet  he 
occasionally   sustained    an  honourable   rivalry. 
His  poetical  talents  at  the  same  time  caused 
him  to  be  received  into  the  academy  Dei  Getosi 
at  Bologna.     At  length,  dissensions  or  other 
causes  produced  the  separation  of  the  Carracci, 
and  Augustin 'first  went  to  Rome,  whither  An- 
nibal at  his  desire  followed  him.     They  long 
worked  together  at  the  Farnese  palace,  Augus- 
tin chiefly  furnishing  the  thoughts,  and  some- 
times the  execution.     This  was  occasionally  so 
good  and   so  much  admired,  as  to   excite  the 
jealousy    of  Annibal,   which   rose    to    such   a 
height  as  to  cause   their  separation.     Augustin 
went  to  Parma,  where  the  duke  employed  liim 
to  paint  a  great  hall  in  his  garden.    He  worked 
with  much  care  and  pains,  never  satisfied  with 
the  perfection  of  his  performances.     Notwith- 
standing his  differences  with  his  brother  and 
cousin,  he  was  never  happy  when  parted  from 
them  ;  and  his  melancholy  was  increased  by  the 
ill   offices  of  his  rivals  and  enemies  at  Parma. 
An  invitation  to  Genoa  for  a  great  work  from 
which  he  expected  a  proportional  reward,  but 
which  the  duke  of  Parma  would  not  suffer  him 
to   accept,  augmented  his  discontent,  and  ag- 
gravated an  illness  which  was  stealing  on  him. 
At  this  time  his  mind  received  an  impression  of 
devotion  from  contemplating  a  Virgin  and  Jesus 
of  his   own  painting,  and  thenceforth  he  em- 
ployed his  pencil  only  on  sacred  subjects.     He 
retired  to  a  capuchin  convent,  where  he  testi*- 
fied  his  remorse  for  his  past  life  by  a  picture  of 
Peter  in  the  act  of  repentance.  A  Last  Judgment  - 
which  he  began  was  interrupted  by  his  death, 
in.  1602,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Parma ;  and  the  academy  of 
Bologna  testified  their  sense  of  his  merit  by  a 
magnificent  service.      Augustin  was  a  polite^ 
well-behaved  man,  frequenting  the  best   com- 
pany, by  whom  he  was  respected  for  his  learn- 
ing  and  ingenuity.  As  an  artist,  he  stands  high 
both  for  his  engravings  and  paintings.     Of  tli? 
former   many  admirable  performances   are  ex- 
tant, aft,cr  Paul  Veronese,  Corregio,  Tintoret, 
and  other  great  masters.     His    paintings  are 
chiefly    at   Bologna,  Rome,  aiid  Parma.     He 
had  a  particular  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  human  ear ;  and  he  made  a   model  of  one 
in   large,  which  was  a  great  object  of  study, 
and    bore   the  name    of  I'orechioue   d'Agosthio. 
D'Jrgf/ivi/k  Vks  des  Peintres. — A. 

CARRACCI,  Annibal,  the  most  celebrate^   -^ 
of  die  name,  younger  brother  of  Augustin,  wa| 
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mentioned  that  his  cousin  Lewis  took  him  as 
his  own  domestic  pupil.  The  fertility  of  his 
invention  caused  him  to  be  employed  in  carica- 
ture, and  he  drew  striking  likenesses  of  all  his 
friends,  in  whicli  their  distinguishing  features 
were  humorously  overcharged.  He  everi  gave 
to  animals  a  resemblance  of  the  human  face, 
and  sometimes  sketched  the  figure  of  a  man 
under  tliat  of  a  vaSv'.  Proud  of  his  facility, 
and  daring  in  his  designs,  he  would  scarcely 
deign  to  copy  the  works  of  Lewis,  and  soon 
showed  an  ambition  of  standing  by  himself. 
His  journey  to  Rome  and  Venice,  in  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  great  colourists  of 
the  tiine,  ennobled  his  style  ;  and  he  brought 
back  to  Bologna  a  manner  so  strong,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  elegant,  that  Lewis  and  AugUbtin 
quitted  their  own  to  follow  hi;-.  Annibal  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  to  unite  in  himself  the  se- 
veral excellencies  of  all  the  great  painters  of 
Italy.  His  fertility  was  admirable,  and  sup- 
plied ideas  for  all  his  own  works,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  those  of  his  disciples.  Land- 
escapes,  figures,  ail  flowed  without  effort  from 
his  pencil,  and  his  style  of  drawing  was  equally 
bold  and  correct.  One  day,  when  Augustin 
"was  describing  to  his  pupils  in  the  academy 
the  beauties  of  tlie  Laocoon,  witii  all  the  elo- 
quence of  a  poet,  Annibal  approached,  and 
sketched  the  figure  itself  on  the  wall  with  such 
accuracyas  surprised  all  the  spectators.  "Thus," 
said  he,  "  poets  represent  by  words,  and  paint- 
ers by  the  pencil."  Contrary  to  his  brother  Au- 
gustin, Annibal  aflected  plainness  of  dress,  and 
the  company  of  his  equals.  To  correct  Au- 
gustin's  vanity  he  once  sent  him  the  portrait  of 
their  father,  the  taylor,  threading  a  needle. 
Augustin  bore  as  well  as  he  could  the  rough 
and  satirical  sallies  of  his  brother,  and  they 
seem,  notwithstanding  occa^onal  bickerings,  to 
have  felt  each  other's  value.  In  Annibal's  ca- 
pital work,  the  Farnese  gallery,  the  erudition 
and  judgment  of  AugustLi  was  of  great  uSc  to 
him,  and  he  found  the  want  of  him  when  his 
jealousy  had  driven  him  from  Rome.  He  was 
eight  years  about  this  wonderful  performance, 
in  which  Poussin  said  tliat  Annibal  had  sur- 
passed all  preceding  painters,  and  himself  like- 
wise. The  very  paltry  recompence  which  he 
received  for  it  (500  gold  crowms)  almost  put  him 
out  of  humour  with  his  art;  yet  he  was  far 
■from  being  avaricious,  and  often  left  sums  of 
jnoney  on  the  table  of  his  work-room.  Having 
been  prevented  by  the  gout  from  finishing  a 
piece  in  the  Spanish  church  at  Rome,  he  libe- 
rally gave  three-fourths  of  tlie  price  agreed  on 
.to  his  pupil  Albani,  who  assisted  hiui  in  it.  llis 


health  being  impaired  at  Rome  by  the  vexation 
he  had  undergone,  and  a  licentious  mode  of 
living,  he  went  to  recruit  in  the  air  of  Naples. 
Here  he  was  so  much  chagrined  en  finding  his 
talents  undervalued  in  a  concurrence  for  a  great 
work  at  the  Jesuits'  church,  that  he  determined 
to  set  out  for  Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  summer 
heats.  The  journey  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty  nine,  in  the 
year  1609.  His  last  request  was  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  admired  Raphael. 

Annibal  Carracci  was  a  man  without  form  or 
ceremony,  rude,  careless  in  his  dress,  fond  of 
low  company,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and 
possessed  of  a  philosophical  contempt  of  world- 
ly pomp  and  grandeur,  bo  shy  was  he  of  the 
great,  that  cardinal  Farnese  one  day  coming  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  he  escaped  by  a  back  door,  and 
left  his  scholars  to  entertain  his  eminence.  His 
art  was  his  only  occupation,  and  few  men  have 
carried  it  farther.  None,  also,  have  had  the 
credit  of  forming  more  eminent  disciples,  among 
whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enuu>erate  Albani, 
Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Lanfranc.  His  great 
works  are  at  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Rome,  be- 
sides a  number  of  easel  pictures  dispersed  in 
collections  throughoutEurope.  The  famous  Far- 
nese gallery  is  itself  a  school  of  painting  and 
poetry,  its  subjects  being  taken  from  the  most 
celebratedfables  of  antiquity.  Many  of  his  works 
have  been  engraved  ;  and  he  himself  has  left 
some  etchings  in  a  great  style. 

Antony  Carracci,  natural  son  of  Au- 
gustin, was  one  of  Annibal's  pupils,  and,  from 
the  fresco-paintings  he  has  executed  at  Rome, 
seems  likely  to  have  equaled  or  surpassed  all  of 
the  name,  had  he  not  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  in  1 61 8.  D'yirgenvi/k  Ftes  des  Peintres. 
—A. 

CARRANZA,  Bartholomew,  an  eminent 
catholic  prelate,  was  born  in  1503  at  Miranda 
in  Navarre.  He  entered  among  the  Dominicans 
in  Castille,_  and  taught  theology  with  so  much 
reputation  at  Salamanca,  that  he  wa  deputed 
to  the  council  of  Trent.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  that  as?embly  by  the  zeal  with  winch 
he  maintained  the  duty  of  clerical  residence. 
Philip  of  Austria,  afterwards  king  of  Spain, 
who  had  been  under  his  tuition,  took  him  to 
England  with  him  in  1554,  when  he  went  to 
iTiarry  queen  Mary,  with  the  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  combat  protestantism  with  success.  Car- 
ranza  was  not  deficient  in  zealous  efforts  for 
this  purpo^e.  He  was  made  confessor  to  tin- 
queen  ;  and  Ills  services  were  so  agreeable  to 
Ph.ilip,  that  in  1557  he  promoted  him  to  lite 
rich   archbisliopric  of  Toledo.      Carranza  at- 
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tetiik'd  upon  tlie  emperor  Charles  V.  at  his 
death,  ami  ndministered  to  him  the  last  sacra- 
ments. Soon  after  this  event,  he  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  in  lijjp  he  was  ap- 
prehended, and  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
inquisition.  As  they  were  taking  him  thither, 
he  said  to  those  about  him,  "  I  go  between  my 
best  friend  and  my  worst  enemy. — My  friend 
is  my  innocence;  my  enemy  is  my  archbishopric 
of  Toledo."  After  continuing  eight  years  in 
confinement  in  Spain,  he  appealed  to  Rome, 
whither  he  was  removed  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
nine  years  more,  in  1576,  that  sentence  was 
pronounced  against  him.  This  was  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  that  detestable  court ;  for 
though  it  declared  that  there  were  no  certain 
proofs  of  his  heresy,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
strong  presumptions  against  him,  he  was  con- 
demned to  make  a  solemn  abjuration  of  his 
supposed  errors.  He  submitted  to  this  sentence 
with  resignation,  and  was  then  sent  to  retire- 
ment in  the  convent  of  iMincrva,  of  his  order. 
He  died  shortly  after,  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  having  first  made  protestation  before  the 
sacrament  that  he  had  never  mortally  offended 
respecting  the  faith  ;  at  the  same  time,  with 
pious  humility,  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
the  proceedings  against  him.  Such  was  the 
impression  of  his  sanctity  and  innocence  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  his 
corpse  was  treated  with  the  veneration  due  to 
that  of  a  saint.  Justice  was  done  to  his  memory 
in  an  epitaph  placed  on  his  tomb  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  which  speaks  of  him  as  equally  illus- 
trious for  his  learning  and  his  morals,  modest 
in  prosperity,  and  patient  in  adversity.  His 
principal  works  are  -,  "  Summa  Conciliorum," 
1 68  I,  4to.;  a  collectiorf  of  councils  held  under 
the  popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Julius  III. :  a  La- 
tin treatise  "  On  Residence,"  1547:  and  a 
"  Spanish  Catechism,"  which  was  put  into 
the  prohibited  index  by  the  inquisition.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  composed  a  treatise  "  On  Pa- 
tience," the  virtue  he  had  so  great  a  call  to 
practise.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Did.  Hist. 
—A. 

CARRE,  Louis,  mathematician,  was  born 
the  26th  of  July,  1663,  in  the  province  of  Brie 
in  France.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  was 
desirous  that  he  should  qualify  himself  for  the 
priesthood,  in  obedience  to  which  he  studied 
theology  for  three  years  \  but  as  he  refused  to 
take  orders  at  the  end  of  that  time,  his  father 
withheld  the  allowance  which  was  necessary 
for  his  subsistence  at  Paris.  In  this  situation 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  asylum  with 


father  IMallebrnnche,  who  employed  him  ns  atv 
amanuensis.  From  the  dark  scholastic  pliilo- 
sophy  he  found  himself  at  once  transported  to 
the  fount.iin-hci'.d  of  a  luminous  and  brilliant 
system,  bv  which  a  new  universe  was  dis- 
played to  his  invagination.  Lender  this  great 
master  he  acquired  the  mathematics  and  the 
most  sublime  metaphysics.  He  remained  seven 
years  in  tliis  excellent  school,  in  which  he  had 
acquired  so  much  knowledge,  and  at  length 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  seek  some  less 
precarious  method  of  subsistence.  He  under- 
took to  teach  the  matliematics  and  pliilosophy, 
particularly  that  metaphysical  philosophy  which 
formed  the  great  object  of  his  pursuits,  and  of 
which  he  considered  geometry  only  as  the  pre- 
paratory step.  His  zeal  and  care  were  attended 
with  much  success.  He  had  many  scholars, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  great  number  of 
these  were  women.  The  first  fern/ale  scholar 
he  had,  remarked  that  his  manner  of  speaking 
was  inelegant  in  many  respects,  and  observed, 
that  in  return  for  the  philosophy  he  taught  her, 
she  would  tea."h  him  French;  in  M'hich  respect 
he  always  own..d  himself  to  be  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  her.  In  general,  he  had  a  greater 
value  for  the  understandings  of  women  th;.n  of 
men.  It  is  prob.ible,  as  his  eulogist  observes, 
that  he  may  have  found  them  more  docile,  less 
prejudiced  from  previous  acquisitions,  and  less 
inclined  to  dispute;  or  his  good  opinion  might 
have  been  secured  by  natural  preference  and 
inclination,-  trengthencd  by  the  additional  charm 
of  philosophical  acquisition.  While  he  was 
thus  employed  in  teaching,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  observe  the  rapid  advances  of  others  in 
the  sublime  geometry,  while  the  care  of  his 
subsistence  prevented  him  from  adding  to  his 
acquisitions  to  the  extent  he  was  desirous  of. 
At  this  period,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1697, 
M.  Varignon,  who  \vas  always  particularly 
careful  in  the  choice  of  the  eleves  whom  he 
nominated  in  the  ac-demy,  took  him  in  that  sta- 
tion. In  the  year  1700  he  published  the  first 
entire  work  which  had  appeared  on  the  inte- 
gral calculus,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Method 
of  measuring  Surfaces  and  Solids,  and  finding 
their  Centres  of  Gravitation, Percussion,  and  Os- 
cilation."  The  author  afterwards  discovered 
some  faults,  which  he  had  the  candour  to  point 
out  and  amend  in  the  second  edition. 

From  the  care  of  Varignon  in  choosing 
his  pupils,  it  usually  happened  that  their  ad- 
vance in. the  academy  was  speedy.  Carre 
soon  became  associate,  and  afterwards  pen- 
sioner ;  a  fortune  which  was  sufficient  for  his 
moderate  wishes,  and  enabled  him  to  devote 
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ihe  whole  of  his  time  to  study.  As  he  possess- 
cil  the  place  of  mechanic,  he  turned  his  princi- 
pal views  to  that  subject,  and  considered  every 
thing  which  relates  to  music,  the  theory  of 
sounds,  the  description  of  diflerent  instruments, 
&c.  But  his  labours  were  greatly  interrupted 
by  an  indisposition  with  which  he  was  afllleted, 
and  which  constantly  increased  for  the  last  live 
or  six  years  of  his  life.  yVciditv  ar  i  want  of  the 
powers  of  digestion  in  the  .,^.~  '.ach  gradual- 
ly undermined  his  health,  uni  he  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  study,  and  of  every  useful 
employment.  At  length  it  became  clearly  evi- 
tlent  that  he  could  not  survive ;  fortitude  and 
calmness  marked  the  days  and  hours  during 
which  his  attention  was  fixed  on  the  final  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  which  happened  on  the  nth  of 
April,  171 1,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  several  treatises  on  philosophical 
and  mathematical  subjects  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, which  still  remain  unpublished.  His 
memoirs  in  the  volumes  of  the  academy  are, 

"  I.  The  rectification  of  curve  lines  by  tan- 
gents, 1701  :  2.  Solution  of  a  problem  propos- 
ed to  geometricians,  §cc.  1701:  3.  Reflections 
on  the  table  of  equations,  1701  ;  4.  On  the 
cause  of  the  refraction  of  light,  1 702  :  5.  Why 
the  tides  are  always  augmenting  from  Brest  to 
St.  Malo,  and  diminishing  along  the  coasts  of 
Normandy,  1 702 :  6.  The  number  and  the 
names  of  musical  instruments,  1702:  7.  On 
the  rectification,  &c.  of  the  caustics  by  reflec- 
tion, 1703:  8.  Method  for  the  rectification  of 
curves,  1704:  9.  Observations  on  the  produc- 
tion of  sound,  1704:  10.  On  a  curve  formed 
from  a  circle,  1705:  11.  On  the  refraction  of 
musket- balls  in  water,  and  on  the  resistance  of 
that  fluid,  1705  :  12.  Experiments  on  capillary 
tubes,  1705  :  13.  On  the  proportion  of  pipes 
to  have  a  determinate  quantity  of  water,  1705  : 
14.  On  the  laws  of  motion,  1706:  15.  On 
the  properties  of  pendulums  ;  with  some  new 
properties  of  the  parabola,  1707:  16.  On  the 
proportion  of  cylinders  that  their  sounds  may 
form  tlie  musical  chords,  1709:  17.  On  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  17 10:  18.  On  catoptrics, 
17 10:  19.  On  the  mpnochord  :" — in  the  Ma- 
chines, torn.  I.  with  some  other  pieces  not  ma- 
thematical. FJoge  par  FontendUt  I711.  Ro- 
sier s  Index. — W.  N. 

CARRIERA,  Rosa  Alba,  an  eminent  fe- 
male painter,  was  born  in  1672,  at  Venice, 
where  her  fatlier  practised  drawing  in  an 
humble  condition.  Destitute  of  personal  charms, 
.she  was  the  more  induced  to  give  scope  to  her 
mental  abilities.  Her  first  occupation  was  in 
making  Venice  lace,  but  having  copied  a  figure 
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drawn  by  her  father,  it  was  shewn  to  a  foreign 
painter,  who  found  in  it  such  tokens  of  genius 
for  the  art,  that  he  encouraged  her  to  persevere, 
and  gave  her  several  of  his  own  designs  to 
copy.  After  his  departure,  a  banker  lent  her 
some  of  Barrbchio's  fine  heads  in  pastel.  She 
studied  them  to  great  advantage  :  and  her  fa- 
ther, now  recognising  her  peculiar  geiiiua,  r«t 
her  under  the  regular  instruction  of  a~painter, 
from  whom  she  learned  to  paint  full  size  in 
oil.  Having,  however,  tried  her  hand  at  mi- 
niature, her  success  caused  her  to  confine  hri- 
self  to  it ;  and  her  portraits  and  fancy  half-fi- 
gures in  pastel  soon  became  celebrated  through- 
out Italy.  All  the  academics  of  painting  in 
that  country  were  eager  to  make  her  an  asso- 
ciate ;  and  she  sent  to  them  all  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  her  skill.  The  king  of  IJenmark,  oa 
a  visit  to  Venice,  paid  her  particular  attention; 
and  the  duke  of  Tuscany  requested  her  portrait 
for  his  gallery,  which  is  accounted  one  of  its 
master-pieces.  She  accompanied  her  brother- 
in-law  the  Venetian  painter  Pellegrini  to  Paris, 
where  she  remained  a  year,  treated  with  great 
honour.  The  Academy  of  Painting  in  that  city 
received  her  as  a  mejnber,  in  1720,  and  she 
gave  for  h€r  reception-piece  a  Muse  in  pastel  of 
exquisite  beauty.  She  left  several  beautiful 
fancy-pieces  behind  her  at  Paris,  of  which 
Pellegrini  gave  her  the  designs  ;  and  painted 
portraits  of  the  royal  family  and  others.  Thence 
she  went  to  Vienna,  where  she  was  employed 
by  tlie  imperial  family,  and  greatly  caressed  by 
the  public.  Returning  to  her  native  place, 
she  lived  with  distinction,  and  her  works  were 
sought  by  the  curious  in  distant  countries.  She 
became  blind  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  a 
misfortune  which  she  bore  with  great  firmness. 
She  had,  indeed,  resources  besides  her  art,  and 
practised  music  with  her  sisters,  with  whom 
she  frequently  gave  little  concerts.  She  died 
in  1757,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  left 
considerable  property  of  her  own  acquisition. 
Her  miniature  portraits  are  perfect  resem- 
blances, and  their  delicacy  of  finish,  graceful 
airs,  and  beauty  of  colouring,  arc  the  admira- 
tion of  connoisseurs.  U' Ar^euville  Vies  dc 
Peiiitit's. — \. 

CARS  TARES,  WiLi  iam,  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man of  political  eminence,  was  born  in  164931 
Cathcart  near  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was 
minister.  He  was  educated  first  under  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  Sinclair  of  Ormiston,  who  liad  several 
young  men  of  family  as  his  boarders,  which 
gave  young  Carstares  the  opportunity  of  form- 
ing some  valuable  connections.  The  custom  of 
the  family  .«f  speaking  no  other  language  than 
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latin,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fluency  of  ex- 
pression in  that  tongue,  whicli  he  never  lost. 
For  his  philosopliieal  and  theoloj^ical  studies  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
was  thence  removed  to  tliat  of  Utrecht,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
the  violent  political  contests  which  the  prospect 
of  a  popish  buccession  to  the  crown  was  now 
exciting  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  the 
young  man  had  already  shewn  a  Jifposition  to 
take  a  part.  But  a  letter  of  recommendation 
that  he  carried  with  liim  to  the  prince  of 
Orange's  physician  directly  brought  on  what  his 
change  of  situation  was  intendetl  to  prevent. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  pensionary  Fagtl, 
and  by  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange  himself ; 
who,  tindiiig  Carstares  well  informed  of  the 
State  of  parties  in  Scotland,  and  warm  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  entrust- 
ed him  with  all  his  designs  relative  to  British 
affairs.  Carstares  returned  to  Scotland,  intend- 
ing to  enter  into  the  presbyterian  church,  ac- 
cording to  his  original  destination  ;.  and  passing 
through  his  examinations,  obtained  a  licence  to 
preach.  Eitlier,  however,  tlie  discouragement 
under  which  the  divines  of  his  party  laboured, 


action  ;  and  they  directly  violated  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  he  could  have  been  induced  to 
consent,  by  suffering  his  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced in  court  against  his  friend  Mr.  Baillie  of 
Jarviswood.  This  treachery  and  its  conse- 
quences deeply  affectetl  liim,  and  he  could 
scarcely  support  himself  under  it.  Being  now 
released,  he  w.i.s  permitted  to  retire  into  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  received  as  a  faithful  suf- 
ferer in  his  cause  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  and  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  office  of  minister  of 
the  English  protestant  congregation  at  Leyden. 
He  was  confidentially  consulted  respecting  the 
characters  of  many  who  resorted  to  the  prince's 
court,  and  proved  of  great  use  in  planning  those 
iTieasures  whiih  terminated  in  the  revolution. 
He  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his 
expedition  to  England,  and  remained  about 
his  person  till  the  settlement  of  the  crown.  Hi$ 
advice  was  taken  in  every  important  affair  rela- 
tive to  Scotland,  and  by  his  inf-uence  with  the 
presbyterian  clergy  there,  he  obtained  an  address 
of  thanks  to  the  prince,  which  was  highly  accept- 
able. After  the  proclamation  of  William  and 
Mary  as  sovereigns  of  Scotland, he  was  appointed 


or,   more  probably,  a  decided  turn  for  politics,     their  chaplain  for  that  country,  -with  all  the  re 


induced  him  to  resolve  upon  revisiting  Holland 
As  he  was  to  pass  through  London,  he  was 
employed  by  Argyle  and  the  other  Scotch  pa- 
triots to  treat  with  the  English  exelusionists. 
In  the  close  of  1682,  he  had  various  confer- 
ences with  the  heads  of  that  party,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  beuig  privy  to  what  is  called 
the  Rye-house  plot 


venue  belonging  to  the  chapel-royal.  'J'he  king, 
liowever,  signified  his  desire  to  have  him  still 
about  his  person  ;  and  lie  attended  upon  him 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  During  tliit  reign, 
Carstares  was  the  chief  agent  between  the  church 
of  Scotland  and  the  court.  He  was  considers 
ably  instrumental  in  the  estabiisliment  of  pres- 
bytery, to   which   William   was  averse ;    and 


On  the  discovery  of  that 

conspiracy,  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  Carstares  found  difficulty  enough  in  keeping 

to  close  custody  in  the  Gate-house,  Westmin-  within  due  bounds  that  bigotrr  of  the  presbyte- 

ster.     He  was  frequently  examined  before  the  rian  clergy,  which  would  scancely  admit  of  any 

privy-council,  when  he  always  expressed  the  coalescence  or  accommodation  with  the  cpisco- 

greatest  abhorrence  of  any  design   against  the  palians.     He  exercised  great  vigilance  in  pre- 

Jife  of  the  king  or  his  brother,  but  refused  to  venting  measures  which  on  either  side  might 

give  any  informaticm  respecting  the  authors  of  produce  ill-will   or  disturbance  ;  of  which  he 


the  exclusion  scheme.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Scotland  to  be  tried  ;  and  after  a  rigorous  con- 
finement in  irons,  as  he  would  confess  nothing, 
he  was,  according  to  the  practice  then  subsist- 
ing in  that  kingdom,  put  to  the  torture  in  order 
to  extort  a  confession.  He  endured  this  severe 
trial  with  great  firmness  ;  but  being  afterwards 
cajoled  with  offers  of  a  full  pardon,  and  assured 
that  his  answers  should  never  be  brought  in 
evidence  against  any  person,  his  resolution  gave 
way,  and  l.e  submitted  to  make  a  judicial  de- 
claration. The  privy-couneil  immediately  pub- 
lished a  paper  entitled,  "  Mr.  Carstare's  Con- 
fession," contciining,  according  to  him,  a  very 
ialse  and  wutilated  account  of  tlie  whole  trans- 


gave  a  remavkable  instance  iii  1693.  An  ret 
was  passed  in  that  year  by  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment, obliging  all  in  offices  either  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical, to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
also  to  sign  an  assui'.uicc  (as  it  was  called)  de- 
claring William  to  be  king  ih  jure,  as  well  as 
de  facto.  As  this  was  ua  entirely  new  imposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  church,  the  ministers 
refused  signing  the  declaration,  and  appealed  to 
the  privy-council,  which  was  so  far  from  re- 
dressing the  grievance,  that  it  recommended  to 
the  king  to  enforce  the  measure.  Instructions 
were  accordingly  given  to  the  royal  commis- 
sioner to  the  general  assembly,  that  he  should 
require  all  the  representatives  of  the  chrgy  to 
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«ign  tlie  nssurance,  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
should  dissolve  the  assembly.  The  commis- 
sioner finding  that  a  violent  opposition  was 
prc:paring,  sent  to  court  for  further  instructions; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  clergy  sent  a 
memorial  of  the  business  to  Carstares,  desiring 
his  good  offices  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
likely  to  ensue  to  the  church  from  these  com- 
pulsory measures.  The  king,  who  received  his 
packet  first,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  renew 
his  orders  in  peremptory  terms,  and  his  dis- 
patches were  given  to  the  messenger  to  be  car- 
ried next  morning.  When  Carstares  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  he  went 
to  the  messenger  at  night,  demanded  the  dis- 
patches froiT)  him  in  the  king's  name,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Kensington,  where  he 
found  his  majesty  gone  to  bed.  Obtaining  ad- 
mission to  his  chamber,  on  pretext  of  very 
urgent  business,  he  gently  waked  the  king,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  daring 
act  of  disobedience  he  had  been  guilty  of.  Wil- 
liam first  frowned  upon  him,  and  expressed 
great  anger  at  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  coun- 
termanding his  orders  -,  i)Ut  Carstares  obtaining 
a  hearing,  represented  so  strongly  the  danger 
of  the  step  proposed,  that  the  dispatches  were 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  he  was  directed  to 
send  such  instructions  to  the  commi'-sioner  as 
he  thought  most  for  the  public  good.  In  conse- 
quence, the  oath  and  assurance  were  dispensed 
■with  from  the  clergy.  Carstares  so  much  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  presbyterian  party 
in  Scotland  by  this  timely  service,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  and  other  men  of  influence  about 
the  court,  that  the  chief  management  of  Scot- 
tish affairs  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  viceroy  for  Scotland,  though 
without  a  public  character.  His  situation,  amid 
contending  factions,  required  great  prudence 
and  delicacy  of  conduct,  nor  could  he  escape 
the  tax  of  envy  inseparable  from  power.  He 
retained,  however,  the  esteem  of  those  from 
whom  it  was  most  valuable  ;  and  the  king,  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  his  courtiers,  once 
pronounced  his  best  eulogy,  by  saying,  "  that 
he  had  long  known  Mr.  Carstares;  that  he 
knew  him  well,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  honest 
vm/i." 

On  the  death  of  king  William,  Carstares  in 
great  measure  ceaseil  to  be  employed  in  public 
business ;  but  his  known  influence  caused  him 
to  be  continued  by  queen  Anne  in  the  post  of 
royal  chaplain  for  .Scotland,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  offer  of  an  appointment  to  the  vacant 
place  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgli.    TLis,  in  1 704,  he  accepted,  with  the 


first  professorship  of  divinity  ;  and  from  the  very 
classical  Latin  oration  he  pronouncetl  on  the  oc- 
casion, it  well  appeared  how  much  he  had  pro- 
fited by  the  advantages  of  his  early  education. 
He  showed  his  regard  for  literature  by  employ- 
ing his  influence  at  court  in  procuring  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  very  small  salaries   then  be- 
longing to  the  regents   in  the  several  universi- 
ties of  Scotland  ;  at  the  same  time,  with  the  dis- 
interestedness   which   formed    a    distinguished 
part  of  his  character,  refusing  any  addition  to 
his  own.     In  executing  the  office  of  principal, 
he  gained  both  the  respect  and  affection  of  those 
under  his  authority,  by  the  dignified   affability 
and  gentleness  of  his  deportment.    In  the  same 
year,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  undertake 
the  pastoral  charge  of  one  of  the  parishes  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  fulfilled    with  diligence 
and  attention.     He  was  four  times  in  the  space 
of  eleven  years  chosen  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly,  and    maintained  great  weight  in  its 
debates.      When    the   imporcant    affair  of   the 
union  of  the   two  kingdoms   was  agitated,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  iis  favour,  and  it  was 
principally  through  his  means  that  it  underwent 
no    public    opposition    from    the    presbyterian 
clergy.     All  his  influence,  however,  was  un- 
able to  control  the  bigotted  spirit  of  that  body, 
shown  in  their  persecution  of  the  episcopal  mi- 
nisters ;  and  his  eftbrts  to  promote  moderation 
in  this  respect  only  tended  to  make  him  unpo- 
pular.    To  recover   the   good    opinion  of  the 
party,  he  consented  to  be  one  of  the   agents 
sent  to  London  to  oppose  the  bills  for  die  re- 
storation of  patronage  in  Scotland,  and  tor  die 
toleration  of  the  episcopal  clergy ;  though  his 
compliance,  in  the  latter  instance  at  least,  must 
have  been  contrary  to  his  principles.     The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is,  that  he 
partook  of  the  fears  then  justly  prevalent  of  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  an  event  which 
he  knew  to  be  ardently  desired  by  die  Scotch 
episcopalians.     His   efforts,  though  apparently 
sincere,  were  unsuccessful ;  but  he  was  able, 
by  prudent  compromises,  to  ward  off  some  at- 
tacks   then    meditated   against   the    church  of 
Scotland.     He  warmly  proinoted  the  succes- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  procured 
an  early  address  of  congratulation  from  the  ge- 
neral assembly   to  George  1.  on  liis  accession 
to  the  crown.     For  this   service  he  was  conti- 
nued  in   the  post  of  royal-chaplain.      He  did 
not  long  survive  this  event,  dying  in  Decem- 
ber, 1715,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.     His  private 
character  was  highly  respectable.     His  religion 
was  free  from  cntluisiahni  and  superstition,  and 
his  charity  and  bounty  compichended  all  sect* 
and  parties.      His  uicmury  is  revered  by  his 
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countryrnen  ns  that  of  a  true  and  enlightened 
patriot ;  and  few  liave  held  an  active  course 
amid  violent  public  contentions  with  less  re- 
proach.    Biogr.  Britaii. — A. 

CARTE,  Thomas,  an  exact  and  industrious 
writer  in  English  history,  was  the  son  of  the 
reverend  Samuel  Carte,  vicar  of  Clifton  upon 
Dunsmoor,  Warwickshire,  where  he  was  born 
(or,  at  least,  baptized)  in   1686.     He  was  ad- 
mitted at  University-college,  Oxford,  in  1698, 
and  was  afterwards  incorporated  at  Cambridge, 
where   he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in   1606. 
He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  reader  at 
the  abbey-church  in  Bath,  when  a  sermon  he 
preached  on  the  30th  of  January,   17 14,  vindi- 
cating king  Charles  I.  from  the  aspersions  cast 
on  his  memory  relative  to  the  Irish  rebellion, 
brought  on  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Chandler, 
a    dissenting    minister,     and    occasioned    Mr. 
Carte's  first  publication,  "  The  Irish  Massacre 
set  in  a  clear  Light,"  &c.     On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  his  principles  not  permitting  him  to 
take    the    oaths    to    the  new    government,   he 
assumed  a  lay  habit.     He  incurred  some  sus- 
picion of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  and  orders  were  given  for  apprehending 
him,  which  he  eluded  by  concealment  at  the 
house  of  a  clergyman  in  Coleshill.     He  after- 
wards acted  as  secretary  to  bishop  Atterbury  ; 
and  being  suspected  of  deeply  sharing  in  the 
conspiracy  attributed  to  that  prelate,  a  charge 
of    high-treason  was  brought  against  him,   in 
1722,  and  a  reward  of  loool  offered  for  seizing 
his  person.     He  was  again  successful  in  making 
his  escape,  and  fled  into  France,  where  he  re- 
sided several  years  under  the  name  of  Philips. 
In  that  country  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
many  persons  of  learning  and  rank,  and  had 
access  to  the  principal  libraries,  which  oppor.^ 
tunities  he  emploved  in  collecting  large  materials 
for  an  intended  English  edition  of  the  history  of 
Thuanus.     Dr.  Mead  purchased  his  collections 
for  a  considerable  sum,  and  they  were  employed 
in    Buckley's    splendid    edition   of   that  work, 
which    appeared    in    1733-     Queen    Caroline, 
the  liberal  patroness  of  learning  in  all  parties, 
procured    permission    for    Carte's    unmolested 
return  to  England.     Soon  after  this  took  place, 
he   engaged    in    his   important    work,    "  The 
History  of  the  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormonde," 
which  he  extended  to  3  vols.  fol.  published  in 
1735-36.      This    is    a   valuable    collection    of 
matter  relative  to  the  history  of  those  times,  and 
particularly    to   the  atfairs  of  Ireland,    and  its 
facts  have  been  very  serviceable  to  Dr.  Leland 
and   other   writers.      'Ihe   author   sufficiently 
displays  his  attachment  to  arbitrary  principles 
of  government,  and  exaggerates  the  abilities  and 


virtues  of  his  hero  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  work 
gained  hinr  much  reputation,   especially  with 
the  tory  party.     He  next  entertained  a  design 
of  writing  a  general  history  of  England,  chiefly 
intended  as  a  counterbalance  to  that  of  Rapiu 
de  Thoyras,  the  principles  of  which  were  ob- 
noxious to  him  and  his  party,   and  which  he 
charged  M'ith  many  mistakes.     He  printed  in 
1738  a  short  account  of  the  necessary  materials 
for  such  a  history,  and  the  encouragement  re- 
quisite for  its  completion  ;  and  he  soon  after 
obtained  subscriptions,  or  the  promise  of  them, 
to  the  amount  of  600I.  per  annum.     He  then 
began  his  researches   through  the  libraries   of 
Cambridge,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  for 
some  time  at  the  seat  of  sir  John  Hinde  Cotton» 
whose  large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  journals 
he  put  into  order.     In  1 744,  during  a  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  on  account  of  appre- 
hensions  from    the    pretender,   the  suspicions 
against  Carte  were  renewed,  and  he  was  taken 
into  custody  and  underwent   an   examination. 
Nothing,  however,  appearing  against  him,  he 
was  soon'  discharged.     This  circumstance  did 
not  lessen  the  encouragement  given  to  his  his- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  it  perhaps  rather  pro- 
moted a  handsome  subscription  from  the  city 
of  London,  voted  by  the  common-council  j   for 
a  pure  regard  to  the  interests  of  learning,  in- 
dependently on  party,  can  scarcely  be  thought 
to  have  been  the  motive  with  that  body.     Some 
of  the  London  companies  were  likewise  liberal 
subscribers  to  the  design.     The  first  volume  iix 
folio,  concluding  with  the  death  of  king  John, 
was  completed  at  the  close  of  1747  ;  but  the 
credit  of  the  work  was  materially  injured  by  a 
strange  instance  of  the  author's  prejudice  and 
want  of  judgment.     This  was,  tlie  insertion  iii 
a  note  of  a  silly  story  concerning  a  man  who 
went  out  of  Somersetshire  in  17 16  to  Avignon, 
to  "be  touched  by  the  Pretender  for  the  kings- 
evil,  and  was  asserted  to  have  been  cured.    Such 
a  proof  of  party-credulitv,  /given  without  the 
least  occasion,  brought  upon  the  author  the  loss 
of  his  subscriptions  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  caused  the  work  to  fall  into  neglect.     He 
persevered, however,  in  his  labours,  and  publish- 
ed two  more  volumes  in  1750  and  1752.    The 
fourth,  which  did  not  appear  tiH  after  his  death, 
brought  down  the  history  to   1654.     Its  cha- 
racter is  that  of  being  reulete  with  useful  and 
elaborate  researches,  but  betraying  strong  and 
inveterate  prejudices.     It  is  mean  in  point  of 
style  ;  and  ccrtauily  nothing  of  a  pliilosophical 
spirit  could  be  looked  for  from  such  an  aiulior. 
Mr.  Carte  published  various  other  works,  chiefly 
compilations,  collections,  and  translations.    The 
most  considerable  is  a  "  Catalogue  of  Gascon, 
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JsTormnn,  and  French  Rolls  preserved  in  tlie 
Tower  of  London,"  printed  at  Paris  in  2  vols. 
fol.  1743.  A  translation  of  his  history  of 
England  into  French  .was  undertaken  by  several 
persons  in  conjunction,  but  never  finished. 
He  died  at  Caldecot-house  near  Abingdon  in 
1754.  His  papers  came  to  the  Bodleian-library. 
They  liavc  been  made  use  of  by  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke  and  Mr.  Macpherscni.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  strong  constitution,  indefatigably 
studious,  careless  of  his  appearance,  but  social 
and  entertainjnfj  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  ended.  He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children. 
Nichols's  yl/icrcL  of  Bowycr.    Biogr.  Bfitiin. — A. 

CARTEIL,  Christopher,  an  Englisli  cap- 
tain, bom  in  Cornwall,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  bore  arms  in  the  sea  service  in  the 
year  1572.  The  illustrious  Boissot,  admiral  of 
the  United  Provinces,  had  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  talents.  In  1582,  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Dut,ch  provinces  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  they  sent  to  Muscovy.  On 
his  return  to  England,  queen  Elizabeth  sent 
him  out  with  sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  took  the  towns  of  St.  Jago, 
Carthagena,  and  St.  Augustin.  The  prudence 
and  good  conduct  of  Carteii  were  admired  even 
by  his  enemies,  who  confessed  that  the  military 
discipline  observed  by  the  troops  under  his 
command  was  as  uncommon  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. After  a  series  of  good  fortune,  he  died 
at  London  in  1593.     Moreri W.N. 

CARTERET,  John,  earl  Granville,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  born  in  1690,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  George  lord  Carteret,  whose 
death  left  him  heir  to  his  title  before  he  vi'as  five 
years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  Christ-church  college,  Oxford  ;  and 
through  his  attention  and  abilities  brought  away 
an  uncommon  share  of  the  classical  knowledge 
for  which  those  seats  of  learning  arc  celebrated. 
High  principles  in  government,  and  a  fondness 
for  convivial  pleasures,  are  also  said  to  have 
accompanied  him  thence,  and  to  have  cha- 
racterised him  through  life.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Peers  in  171 1,  and 
immediately  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  for 
the  Hanover  succession,  which  acquired  him 
the  notice  of  (icorgc  L,  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
cessively raised  to  various  posts  of  honour. 
He  was  a  forcible  antl  eloquent  public  speaker, 
and  supported  all  the  measures  of  administration 
during  tliat  reign.  In  1 7 19  he  went  embassador- 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  and  mediated  the  peace  between 
that  crown  and  Denmark,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  of  the  north  of  Europe.    In  1721 


he  became  Mr.  Craggs's  successor  as  secretary  of 
state,  and  proved  an  able  parliamentary  support 
to  the  conduct  of  tlie  ministry,  defending  with  ~ 
vigour  their  boldest  measures.  He  accompanied 
the  king  to  Hanover  in  1723,  and  on  his  return 
joined  in  various  conferences  on  matters  of 
importance  at  the  Hague.  In  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  high  and  arduous  post  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  kingdom  was 
then  in  a  state  of  great  discontent,  not  a  little 
fomented  by  Swift's  famous  Drapier's  Letters. 
Swift,  who  esteemed  lord  Carteret  for  his 
manners  and  learning,  expostulated  with  him 
on  his  prosecution  of  the  printer  of  those  letters. 
Lord  Carteret  ingeniously  replied  by  a  line  of 
Virgil  (which  perhaps  may  serve  for  a  sound 
apology  for  many  of  the  measures  of  that 
whole  reign)  "  Regni  novitas  me  talia  cogit 
Moliri" — "  The  unconfirmed  state  of  the 
throne  compels  me  to  make  use  of  these  means." 
After  an  administration  wliich  upon  the  whole 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  nation,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1726,  and  continued  an  eminent 
supporter  of  the  government.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  II.  in  1727,"  he  was  again 
appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  where, 
with  the  interval  of  a  visit  to  England,  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  government  till  1730  with 
great  success,  employing  his  social  talents  to 
conciliate  parties,  and  maintaining  a  good  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  the  tory  party. 
On  this  occasion.  Swift  wrote  an  humorous 
Vindie^ation  of  Lord  Carteret  from  the  Charge 
of  favouring  none  but  Tories,  High-church-men, 
and  Jacobites.  From  die  time  of  his  return, 
for  reasons  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
lord  Carteret  became  a  violent  opposer  of  the 
administration  conducted  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  many  speeches 
in  the  parliamentary  content,  lie  was  led  to 
maintain  maxims  and  hold  language  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  whilst  a  member  of  govern- 
ment. He  opened,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
famous  motion  of  February,  1 74 1 ,  for  an  address 
to  remove  Walpole  from  the  king's  presence 
and  councils,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  on 
the  occasion.  When,  in  1742,  the  dismission 
of  this  minister  was  efFecied,  lord  Carteret 
again  became  a  secretary  of  state,  and  again 
supported  mcasmes  "similar  to  those  he  had 
lately  been  censuring.  In  1744,  on  tlie  death 
of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of 
viscount  Carteret  and  earl  Granville.  It  is 
inuiecessary  to  follow  him  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent political  changes  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  was  sometimes  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  and  sometimes  was  obliged  to  give 
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M-ay  to  more  powerful  interests.  He  died  on 
January  2,  1763,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  The  natural  talents  and  acquirements 
of  earl  Granville  appear  to  have  been  suihtient 
to  place  him  very  high  among  politieal  clia- 
racters,  but  his  ardent,  enterprising,  and  over- 
bearing temper,  fitted  him  rather  tot  being  the 
minister  of  an  absolute  monarcli,  than  of  a 
limited  sovereign.  He  was  ambitious  and  fond 
of  sway,  but  neither  merciiiray  nor  vindictive  ; 
his  genius  was  lofty  and  fertile,  and  his  confi- 
dence and  presumption  were  equal  to  it.  It  has 
been  said  of  him,  that  he  never  doubted.  His 
own  literary  abilities  made  him  an  encourager 
of  learned  men  ;  and  he  was  the  particular 
patron  of  Dr.  Taylor  the  celebrated  Grecian, 
and  of  Dr.  Bentley.  In  social  life  he  was 
pleasant,  good-humoured,  frank,  and  bacchana- 
lian,     lii^gr.  BritdH. — A. 

CARTEROMACO,  Scipio,  whose  proper 
name  was  Fortiguerray    a  learned  Italian,  was 
born  in   1467  at  Pistoia,  of  which  city  his  fa- 
ther was  gonfalonier.     Scipio  studied  first  at  a 
college  in  Pistoia  founded  by  his  family,  and 
afterwards  at  Ron>e  and   Florence,    at   which 
last    city    he    learned    Greek    under    Angelo 
Poliziano.       He    then   passed    some    years    at 
Padua,  where  his  reputation  for  Greek  literature 
was   so  great,  that   the  republic  of  Venice  in 
1500   appointed  him   with   a  liberal  salary  to 
teach    that    langunge    to    the   Venetian  youth. 
The  tumults  of  war,  however,  caused  him  a  few 
years  after  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Rome  by 
pope    Julius    II.,    who    placed    him    with   his 
nephew,  cardinal  Galeotti  de  la  Rovere.     After 
the  death  of  that  cardinal,  Carteromaco  attached 
himself  to  cardinal  Francis  Alidosio,  who  was 
killed  at  Ravenna  in  151 1.     He  then  returned 
to  Rome,  and  was  patronised  by  cardinal  John 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X.  ;  but  just 
as  the  career  of  fortune  was  opening  to  him,  he 
was  cut  short  by  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-six, 
m  15 13.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  of  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
modest.     Erasmus,  who  knew  him  at  Bologna 
and    Rome,    attests    both  these  qualities,    and 
says,  that  tliough  he  was  so  profound  a  scholar, 
lie  must  be  urged  before  it  could  be  discovered 
that  he  had  any  literature  at  all.     His  principal 
works   are,   "  A   Latin    Oration  in  praise  of 
Greek  Learning,"    Venice,    1504  :   "  A  Latin 
Translation  of  the  Greek  Oration  of  Aristides 
in  praise  of  the  City  of  Rome,"  Vemce,   1518  : 
*'  An  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,"  Romcy 
1507  :    and   various    prefaces,    epigrams,    and 
letters,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  inserted  in  other 
publications.    Bayle.    MierL    Tiraboschi.—A. 


CARTES,  Des,  see  Descartrs. 

CARTIER,  or  Quartier,  James,  an  emi- 
nent navigator,  was  a  native  of  '^t.  Malo,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  very  experienced 
pilot.  He  was  employed  by  Francis  I.  to  pro- 
secute discoveries  in  Canada,  which  had  in  part 
been  discovered  in  15 1 8  by  the  baron  de  Levi. 
Cartier  made  a  voyage  thither  in  '534,  examined 
the  whole  country  with  great  attention,  and 
gave  an  exact  description  of  all  its  islands, 
coasts,  capes,  bays,  &c.  v/hich  was  of  great  use 
to  after-navigators.  Many  of  the  names  which 
he  affixed  to  places  still  remain.     Moreri.—A. 

CARTISMANDUA,  queen  of  the  Brigantes 
?li  Britain,  is  noted  with  the  infamy  of  deliver- 
ing up  to  the  Romans  tlie  fugitive  Caractaeus. 
Afterwards,  confiding  in  her  power  and  the 
Roman  favour,  she  discarded  her  husband  Ve- 
nusius,  and  assumed  as  the  partner  of  her 
throne  and  bed  his  armour-bearer  Vellocatus. 
Disorders  immediately  ensued.  Her  subjects 
revolted,  and  joining  Venusius,  who  had  as- 
sembled a  band  of  auxiliaries,  reduced  the 
queen  to  extremities.  .She  ealleii  the  Romans 
to  her  aid,  who,  after  various  success,  at  length 
secured  the  safety  of  Cartismantlua,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
country.      Tacki  Annal.  XII.   Hist  III. — A. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Thomas,  an  eminent  and 
learned  puritan  divine,  was  born  in  Hertford- 
shire, in  1535-  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's- 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1550,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardour,  allowing  himself 
no  more  than  five  hours'  sleep  every  night. 
Within  three  years,  however,  probably  through 
want  of  a  maintenance,  he  quitted  the  univer- 
sity to  become  clerk  to  a  counsellor  at  law;  but 
in  tliis  situation  he  still  employed  all  his  leisure 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  academical  studies.  In 
consequence  of  his  master's  account  of  him  to 
Dr.  Pilkington,  master  of  St.  John's-college,  he 
was  restored  to  that  seminary  of  learning,  and 
became  fellow  of  the  college  in  1560.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Trinity-college,  and  was 
made  one  of  its  eight  senior  fellows.  In  the 
disputations  held  upon  queen  Elizabeth's  visit 
to  Cambridge  in  1564,  Cartwright  was  much 
distinguished ;  and  his  reputation  caused  him 
in  1570  to  be  appointed  Margaret-professor  of 
divinity.  Sucli  at  that  time  was  his  popula- 
rity as  a  preacher,  that  when  he  preached  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  it  was  necessary  to  take  out  the 
windows.  The  puritanical  or  presbyterian  no- 
tions of  churfli-discipline  had  at  this  period 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  universities, 
and  Cartwright  openly  maintained  them  in  his 
lectures.    On  this  account,  archbishop  Grindal 
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and  Dr.  Whitgift  sent  complaints  against  him 
to  sir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, desiring  tliat  he  and  his  adherents  might 
be  silenced.     Cecil   was  inclined  to  treat  him 
with  lenity;  but  his  adversaries  cited  him  before 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  examined  him  concern- 
ing certain  doctrines  delivered  in  his  lectures, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  church  and  the 
established  religion.     His  answers  gave  so  little 
satisfaction,  that  he  was  suspended   as  a  lec- 
turer, and  prevented   from  taking  his  doctor's 
degree.     When   Dr.    Whitgift    became    vice- 
chancellor,    he    was    proceeded    against    with 
greater  severity,  and  deprived  first  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  then  of  his  fellowship,  the  lat- 
ter upon  pretence   that  he  had   forfeited  it  by 
not  entering  into  priest's  orders  in  due  time.  In 
reality,  he  was  so  popular  in  the  university, 
that  it  was  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  him,  in  order  to  prevent  his  principles 
from   spreading.     Thus  deprived  of  all  occu- 
pation, he  went  abroad,  and  visited  several  of 
the  protestant  universities,  where  he  inspired  a 
high  respect  for   his    learning   and  character. 
Beza,  in  particular,  mentioned  him  in  a  letter 
to  an  English  correspondent,  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  he  bad  ever  known.    He  officiated 
two  years  as  minister  to  the  English  merchants 
at  Antwerp  and  Middleburg.     On  returning  to 
England,  where  the  contests  between  the  epis- 
copalians and  puritans  were  now  become  more 
violent,  Cartwright  ventured  to  publish   "  A 
second  Admonition    to    the   Parliament"   (the 
authors    of   the  Jirst    Admonition,   Field    and 
Wilcox,  had    been    committed    to    Newgate), 
■which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Whit- 
gift, and  would  have  terminated  in  his  confine- 
ment, had  he  not   again  quitted  the  kingdom. 
He  had  been  about  five  years  abroad,  officiat- 
ing to  various  English  factories,  when  in  1580 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  offered  him  a  professor- 
ship at  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  declined.     He 
again    returned   to    England,    where    he    was 
thrown  into  prison,  but  obtained    his   liberty 
through  the   influence  of  lord-treasurer   Bur- 
leigh and  the   earl  of  Leicester,  the   latter  of 
■whom  appointed  him  with  a  decent  stipend  to 
be  master   and   chaplain   to   a    hospital  of  his 
founilation  at  Warwick.     In  1583  he  was  en- 
gaged by  several  divines  and  persons  of  conse- 
quence, to  write  against  the  Rhemish  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  but  after  he  had 
begua  the   work,  Whitgift,    then   archbishop, 
sent  him  an  arbitrary  mandate  against  proceed- 
ing in  it.   He  notwithstanding  brought  it  nearly 
to   completion,  but  it   was  uot   published  till 
many  years  after  bis  death.    On  account  of 


some  new  complaint  against  him,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  1585,  by  Aylmer  bi^^hcp  of 
London  ;  and  a  second  time,  by  the  same  pre- 
late, in  1591,  when  he  was  kept  in  rigorous 
confinement  in  the  Fleet.  He  regained  his  li- 
berty in  1592,  and  was  restored  to  his  hospital 
at  Warwick,  with  permission  to  preach.  It 
appears  as  if  either  his  sufferings  or  different 
views  of  things  had  latterly  softened  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  church,  and  that  a  degree  of 
friendship  prevailed  between  him  and  his  old 
adversary  archbishop  Whitgift.  At  length, 
much  impaired  in  his  constitution  by  confine- 
ment and  the  close  application  to  his  studies 
which  he  still  continued,  he  died  in  December, 
1603,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  In  his  private 
character,  Cartv/right  was  pious,  sincere,  dis- 
interested, and  charitable.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  persecution  carried  on  against  him  was 
harsh  and  severe  ;  but  the  contention  between 
the  two  parties  at  that  time  was  a  contest  for  a 
superiority,  which  the  intolerant  principles  of 
each  would  lead  them  equally  to  abuse ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  but  lesson  the  interest 
taken  in  the  fate  of  individuals.  Besides  tlie 
works  already  memioned,  Cartwright  WTOte, 
"  Commentaria  practica  in  totam  Historianv 
Evangelicam,"  4to.  1630;  reprinted  at  Amster- 
dam in  1647  :  *'  Commentarii  j.uccincti  5c  di- 
lucidi  in  ProverbiaSalomonis,"  410.  ^ms(.  1638: 
"  Metaphrasis  &  Homilix  in  libnmi  Salomo- 
nis  qui  inscribitur  Ecclesiastes,"'  410.  yji>ist. 
1647  :  "  A  Directory  of  Church-government," 
4to.  1644  :  "  A  Body  of  Divinity,"  4to.  1616. 
B'wgr.  Biif. — A. 

CARTWRIGHT,  William,  a  poet  ancf 
divine,  chietly  deserves  commemoration  as  air 
example  of  the  contrast  sometimes  observed 
between  living  fame,  and  a  solid  reputatioir 
with  posterity.  He  was  born  in  161 1,  at  North- 
way  near  Tewksbury,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster-school,  and  at  Christ-church-col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  took  orders,  and  became, 
as  Anthony  Wood  expresses  it,  "  a  most  florid 
and  seraphical  preacher"  in  the  university,  to 
which  he  was  also  appointed  metaphj'sical  rea- 
der. These  grave  studies  were  relieved  by  his 
poetical  pursuits,  in  which  he  obtained  un- 
bouiuled  applause.  But  the  career  he  had  so 
happily  commenced,  was  closed  in  his  tliirty- 
third  year,  December,  1643,  by  a  malignant 
fever  which  the  war  had  introduced  into  0.\- 
ford.  The  king  aiul  queen,  then  at  Oxford, 
made  anxious  enquiries  alter  him  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  his  majesty  wore  black  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral.  A  handsome  person,  extensive 
learning,  and  what  at  tiiat  time  passed  for  ex» 
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alted  genius,  renUercd  Cartwnght  the  object 
of  general  admiration.  Ilis  praises  employed 
the  most  learned  pens  ;  and  we  need  not  won- 
der at  the  extravagance  of  younger  encomiasts, 
when  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  scrupled  not 
to  say,  "  Cartwright  is  the  utmost  man  can 
come  to  ;"  and  the  veteran  Ben  Jonson  pro- 
nounced, "  My  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like 
a  man."  To  support  this  high  applause,  we  liave 
a  volume  containing  four  plays  (three  tragi-co- 
medies  and  a  comedy),  and  some  other  poems, 
prefaced  by  above  fifty  copies  of  commendatory 
verses  by  the  university  wits.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  aimed  at  the  strained  elevation  and  far- 
fetched thoughts  whieli  cliaraetcrised  the  learned 
school  of  English  poetry;  but  his  popularity 
appears  never  to  have  been  extensive,  since  only 
one  edition  of  his  works  is  known,  which  is 
now  scarcely  to  be  found.  He  is  said  likewise 
to  have  written  some  Latin  and  Greek  poems, 
a  "  Passion  Sermon,"  and  two  or  three  occa- 
sional poems.      Biogr.  Britnn. — A. 

CARVALHO  D'ACOSTA,  Antony,  was 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1650.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  matliematics,  astrono- 
my, 'and  hydrography,  and  undertook  to  give 
a  topographical  description  of  his  country.  He 
visited  the  whole  of  Portugal  with  the  greatest 
care,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers,  crossing 
the  mountains,  and  examining  every  object  with 
his  own  eyes.  His  work,  which  is  the  best  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  contained  in 
three  volumes  folio,  which  appeared  between 
the  years  1706  and  17 12.  It  contains  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  principal  places,  the  illustrious  men 
to  which  they  have  given  birth,  their  natural 
curiosities,  See.  This  author  likewise  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  geography,  and  a  method  of 
astronomy.  He  died  in  17 15,  in  a  state  of 
sucIj  poverty,  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to 
pay  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
His/.—W.  N. 

CARUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  a  native  of 
Narbonne;  but  whether  of  the  well-known  town 
of  this  name  in  Gaul,  or  another  in  Illyricum, 
is  uncertain.  He  boasted  of  being  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  seems  to  have  had  his  education  in 
the  capital.  He  rose  by  merit  through  a  gra- 
dation of  civil  and  military  honours  to  the  post 
of  pretorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Probus, 
who  had  a  high  esteem  for  him-  On  the  murder 
of  that  prince  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  in  the 
year  282,  Carus  was  unanimously  elected  by 
the  army  at  Sirmium,  being  then  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  senate,  but  contented  himself 
widi  informing  that  body  of  his  election.     His 


first  care  was  to  avenge  the  deatli  of  liis  prede- 
cessor, by  punisliing  his  assassins.  W^itliout 
visiting  the  capital,  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
eastern  expedition  begun  by  Probus ;  and  hav- 
ing raised  his  two  sons.  Carinas  and  Numerian, 
to  the  rank  of  Cjesar,  and  intrusted  to  the  for- 
mer the  care  of  Rome  and  the  west  [see  Ca- 
RiNUs],  he  proceeded  against  the  Sarniatians 
wlio  had  made  an  incursion  into  Illyricum,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  283,  accompanied  by  h.is  son  Nume- 
rian, he  conmienced  his  march  against  the  Per- 
sians, then  distracted  by  civil  discord.  Here- 
covered  Mesopotamia,  took  the  cities  of  Sclu- 
cia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  crossed  the  v'wex  Tigris. 
While  intent  upon  schemes  of  further  conquest, 
his  career  was  stppt  by  an  extraordinary  death. 
Tlie  account  transmitted  to  Rome  by  his  secre- 
tary relates,  that  the  emperor  lying  sick  in  his 
tent,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  attended  with 
imcommon  darkness  and  terrible  flashes  of 
lightning  ;  and  that  after  a  louiler  clap  of  thun- 
der than  usual,  a  rumour  arose  that  the  empe- 
ror was  dead.  His  tent  was  set  on  fire  by  his 
chamberlains  in  the  transports  of  their  grief, 
whence  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  em- 
peror was  destroyed  by  lightning  ;  but  he  really 
died  of  disease.  Such  is  this  narration;  but  se- 
veral historians  without  hesitation  attribute  his 
death  to  lightning  ;  while  Vopiscus,  with  some 
probability,  accuses  the  pretorian  prefect  Arrius 
Aper  of  having  occasioned  this  catastrophe,  as 
he  afterwards  contrived  the  murder  of  Nume- 
rian. The  burning  of  the  imperial  tent  is  a 
strong  circumstance  in  corroboration  of  this  sus- 
picion. Carus  died  about  the  close  of  the  year 
283,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  months. 
Crevier.      Gibhoii. — A. 

CARY,  Lucius,  viscouut  Falkland,  one  of 
those  rare  characters  which  serve  as  proverbial 
instances  of  excellence,  was  eldest  son  of 
Henry  viscount  Falkland,  and  lordvdeputy  of 
Ireland  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  Lucius  was 
born  about  the  year  1610,  and  being  carried 
young  into  Ireland,  received  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  and  part  af- 
terwards in  St.  John's -college,  Cambridge.  It 
appears  that  his  youth  did  not  pass  without 
some  irregularities  ;  but  coming  before  the  age 
of  twenty  to  an  independent  estate,  he  cut  short 
any  course  of  dissipation  in  which  he  might 
have  engaged,  by  marrying  a  lady  of  small  for- 
tune whom  he  passionately  loved.  This  step, 
taken  vi'ithout  the  consent  of  his  father,  who 
had  views  for  the  amendment  of  his  own  cir- 
ctnnstances  by  his  son's  aggrandisement.  Occa- 
sioned an  unhappy  breach,  which  not  all  tlie 
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suljmission  and  the  generous  offers  of  the  son 
could  ever  heal.  He  went  abroad  to  the  Low- 
countries  for  some  time;  and,  returning  to  Eng- 
land, devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  retirement,  amid 
the  studies  of  polite  and  profound  literature,  in 
which  he  engaged  with  uncommon  ardour.  His 
father's  death,  in  1633,  drew  him  for  a  time  to 
the  court,  where  he  v/as  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  ;  but  he  again 
indulged  his  passion  for  a  rural  and  studious 
life ;  and  residing  at  his  seat  near  Burford  in 
Oxfordshire,  he  made  it  a  kind  of  academy  of 
learned  men,  being  continually  visited  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  neighbour- 
ing university.  Here  Chillingworth  wrote  his 
excellent  work  against  popery.  Here  were  dis- 
cussed, with  the  utmost  freedom,  questions  of 
literature,  morals,  and  theology ;  while  no  ce- 
remonial forms  embarrassed  the  collegiate  re- 
cluse, or  impedeil  the  flow  of  liberal  conversa- 
tion. Lord  Falkland  himself,  by  an  unremitting 
application  to  tJie  study  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man classics,  the  fathers,  and  the  most  noted 
ecclesiastical  writers,  became  a  great  proficient 
in  conti'oversial  learning  ;  yet  such  was  his  natu- 
ral candour,  modesty,  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
that  nothing  severe  or  dogmatical  was  the  result 
of  a  course  of  study,  which  too  often  has  de- 
based the  man  in  proportion  as  it  has  exalted 
the  scholar.  He  imbibed,  indeed,  a  strictness 
of  principle  respecting  his  own  conduct,  and 
an  aspiration  after  perfection,  which  rendered 
him  little  adapted  to  the  public  scenes  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  engaged  ;  nor  can  the  deli- 
cacy and  scrupulosity  of  his  virtue  be  easily 
cleared  from  the  charge  of  weakness,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  the  aiFairs  of 
the  world  it  is  idle  to  aim  at  ends  without  ac- 
quiescing in  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
be  brought  about. 

Li  the  troubles  of  1639  lord  Falkland  joined 
the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1640  he 
■was  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  peerage 
was  only  Scotch,  and  did  not  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Here  he  became 
a  warm  supporter  of  parliamentary  authority, 
and  a  rigid  opposer  ot  every  thing  which  he 
thought  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of  mini- 
sters. He  spoke  with  severity  against  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Finch  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; 
and  such  was  his  dislike  to  the  proceedings  of 
archbishop  Laud  and  others  of  that  bench,  that 
he  concurred  in  the  first  bill  to  deprive  bishops 
tif  the  right  of  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  a  strong  attachment  to  established  forms, 
and  a  growing  suspicion  of  tl»c  designs  of  the 
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parliamentary  leaders,  induced  him  to  changi 
his  opinion  ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  his  utmost 
opposition  to  the  sanie  measure.  He  still, 
however,  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
alienation  from  the  court,  and  even  affected  a 
sort  of  moioseness  towards  it;  but  this  was 
not  durable.  His  high  character  rendered  it  a 
great  object  to  gain  him  over  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  in  the  privy-council,  and  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state.  It  is  probable  that,  like 
many  other  men  of  speculative  talents,  he  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  those  who  intro- 
duced him  to  active  life.  He  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  forms  of  business  -,  and 
the  king  used  to  complain  that  his  secretary 
"  doathed  his  own  thoughts  in  so  fine  a  dress, 
that  he  did  not  always  know  them  again."  ( Lif: 
of  Dudley  Carldoii-,  Riogr.  Brit.)  He  had  scruples, 
likewise,  which  could  not  suit  such  an  oifice  at 
such  a  period.  He  would  not  agree  either  to 
the  employing  of  spies,  or  the  opening  of  sus- 
pected letters.  He  took,  however,  with  suffi- 
cient firmness,  the  party  of  his  master  when 
the  unhappy  breach  between  him  the  parlia- 
ment came  to  a  crisis  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  was  because,  in  his  estimation,  this  was 
the  most  just  and  constitutional  one.  He  at- 
tended him  at  Edge-hill  fight,  at  Oxford,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  But  a  view  of  the 
calamities  brought  upon  his  country,  and  the 
still  greater  impending  evils,  quite  broke  his 
spirits.  He  lost  all  his  gaiety  and  sociability, 
grew  careless  of  dress  and  appearance,  was  mo- 
rose, reserved,  and  showed  every  mark  of  a 
mind  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  the  world. 
Frequently,  wliile  sitting  among  his  friends, 
after  a  long  silence  and  deep  sighs,  he  would 
with  a  shrill  voice  repeat  the  word  peace,  peace, 
and  declare  himself  incapable  of  living  in  such 
a  state  of  perpetual  grief  and  anxiety.  The 
closing  scene  almost  proves  a  determination  to 
throw  away  that  life  which  was  become  a  bur- 
then. Though  possessing  no  military  com- 
mand, he  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  fought  September  20th, 
1643  ;  and  in  the  morning  called  for  clean  linen, 
that'if  he  were  slain  his  body  might  appear  witli 
decorum.  He  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of 
lord  Byron's  regiment,  and  receiving  a  mus- 
quet-shot  in  the  belly,  fell  from  his  horse.  His 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  day.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  lord  Falkland,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age  ;  generally  esteemed  as  the  most  vir- 
tuous public  character,  in  a  period  fertile  of 
virtue.  His  praises  have  been  resounded  by 
poets,  historians,  and  moralists,  and  are,  as  it 
3   s 
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were,  interwoven  with  English  literature.  His 
fame  perhaps  owes  most  to  his  intimate  friend 
lord  Clarendon,  who  has  drawn  an  elaborate 
character  of  him,  and  in  some  respect  makes 
him  the  moral  hero  of  his  history.  Lord 
F,dkland  left  behind  him  some  poems,  and 
vnrious  speeches  and  pamphlets  on  political  and 
theological  topics.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

CARY,  RoBiiRT,  a  learned  chronologcr  in 
the   17th  century,   was  born  at  Cochinton  in 
Devonshire,  about  the  year   1615.     After  the 
first  school  course,  he  went  to  Oxford  in  163  I, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  in   1644  "^^^ 
created  doctor  of  la'ss.     Some  time  afterwards 
he  travelled  into  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  foreign  parts,  and  on  his  return  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rectory   of  Portlemouth   near 
Kingsbridge     in    Devonshire.        During     the 
troubles,  he  joined  the  presbyterian  party,  but 
upon  the  restoration  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  who  congratulated  him  on 
his  return,  and  was  soon  afterwards  preferred 
to   the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter.     He  did  not, 
however,  enjoy  this  above  two  years,  when  he 
was  ejected  in  1664,  and  retired  to  his  rectory, 
where  he  lived  in  good  repute  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  September,   1688.     He  pub- 
lished his  "  Palxlogia  Chronica,  or  a  Chronolo- 
gical Account  of  ancient  Time  in  tinee  Parts, 
1.  Didactical,   2.  Apodeictical,  3.  Canonical," 
London,   1677,  folio.     An  account  is  given  of 
this  book  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction  No. 
cxxxii.  p.  808.      Biogr,  Britan. — W.  N. 

CASA,  John  de  la,  a  very  celebrated  Ita- 
lian writer  and  prelate,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Florence,  was  born  in  1503.  He  was 
brought  up  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Bologna,  but  he  studied  some  time  at  Florence 
under  Ubaldino  Bandinelli.  He  settled  at  Rome, 
where,  in  1538,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  apo- 
stolical chamber.     He  pursued  with  ardour  and 
success  the  elegant  and  classical  studies  which 
were  then  cultivated  in  that  capital ;  and  also 
partook  of  that  licentiousness  of  manners  with 
which,    in   tlie   most  dignified    stations,    they 
were  too  frci(uently  accompanied.     A  natural 
son  was  the  fruit  of  his  amours,  to  whom  he 
gave  the   name  of  Quirino.     In  1540   he  was 
sent  toFlorence  as  apostolical  commissary  for  the 
exaction  of  the  tenths,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  admitted  among  the  members  of  the  newly- 
instituted  Florentine  academy.   In  1544  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Benevento,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  sent  nuncio  to  Venice.     He 
had  here  two  affairs  to  manage,  which  equally 
exercised  his  eloquence  and  dexterity.   The  one 
was,  to  engage  the  Venetians  to  join  in  a  league 


with   pope  Paul  III.   and   Henry    II.   king   of 
France,  in  order  to  control  the  dreaded  power 
of  Charles  V.     On  this  topic  he   pronounced 
two  elegant  orations,  but  v.-ithout  eflect.     The 
other  was,  to  carry  on  a  process,  together  with 
the  patriarch  of  Venice,  against  Vergerio,  for- 
merly the  pope's  nuncio  in  Germany,  who  had 
become  a  Lutheran.      Casa  succeeded   in  ob- 
liging him  to  fly  from  Italy,  but  he  gained  an 
enemy    who    loaded   him    with    calumny,  and 
greatly  injured  his  reputation  in  Europe.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  III.  he  was  involved  in  the 
disgrace    of   cardinal    Alexander   Farnese,    for 
wliich   reason  he  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 
Venice,  in  which  city,  or  in  his  villa  in  tlie 
Marca  Trivigiana,  he  passed  several  years,  cul- 
tivating his  studies  in  privacy.  Paul  IV.  imme- 
diately after  his  election  recalled  Casa  to  Rome; 
and  appointed  him  secretary  of  state  ;  and  it 
was  universally  expected  that  his  name  would 
have  appeared  in  the  first  creation  of  cardinals. 
That  this  did  not  take  plr.ce  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  stigma  he  lay  under  for  the  licen- 
tious   writings   of  his   youth ;    but  Tiraboschi 
justly  remarks,  that  this  ought  equally  to  have 
prevented  him   from   being  created   an    arch- 
bishop, and  employed  as  nuncio  from  the  holy 
see.     The  gout,  with  which  he  was  much  af- 
flicted, put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1556,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three. 

John  de  la  Casa  has  always  been  accounted 
one  of  the  politest  writers  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing age  of  Italian  literature,  and  one   of  the 
principal  models   of  the  pure  Tuscan  dialect. 
His  verses  are,  indeed,  neither  the  most  har- 
monious nor  the   most  passionate  in  the  lan- 
guage, but  they  excel  in  elevation  of  sentiment 
and  liveliness  of  imagery.     He  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  opening  a  new  path  in  Italian  poetry, 
different  from  the  beaten  one  of  Petrarch  and 
his  imitators  ;  and  to  have  wished  to  substitute 
a  sublime  and  noble  gravity,  to  their  perpetual 
softness  and  tenderness.     But  besides  these  lof- 
tier strains,  he  practised  in  his  youth  the  bur- 
lesque manner  of  Berni  and  other  writers  ;  and 
it  was  among  the  productions  of  this  kind  that 
his  famous   "  Capitolo  del   Forno,"  appeared, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  infamy  to  his 
name.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  piece 
of  extreme  indecency  ;  and  though  the  prote- 
stant  writers,  in  their  fondness  for  exposing  a 
catholic  prelate,  have  represented  it  as  more  de- 
testable in   its   subject  than  it  really  is,  yet  it 
gave,  from   an   unguarded  line  or  two,  some 
ground  to  impute  more  than  common  dissolute- 
ness to  the  author.     This,  and  two  more  of  his 
"  Capitoli,"  have  been  suppressed  in  all  late 
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editions  of  his  works;  but  they  were  printed 
with  a  collection  of  similar  pieces  by  Benii, 
RIauro,  and  others,  at  Venice  in  1538.  His 
Italian  letters  are  written  with  great  elegance, 
but  they  are  deficient  in  die  ease  and  familiarity 
proper  to  that  species  of  composition.  His 
most  celebrated  work  in  Italian  prose  is  the 
"  Galatco,"  or  Art  of  Living  in  the  World ;  a 
kind  of  system  of  politeness,  which  he  finished 
with  exquisite  care,  and  which  was  received  as 
a  sort  of  code  throughout  Europe,  into  most  of 
the  languages  of  which  it  was  translated.  His 
orations  on  public  occasions  have  been  much 
admired,  and  are  certainly  finished  pieces  of  ar- 
tificial eloquence  ;  but  this  artifice  is  too  appa- 
rent, and  is  pursued  at  the  expcnce  of  spirit 
and  the  air  of  reality.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  in 
prose  and  verse,  Casa  is  one  of  the  happiest  imi- 
tators of  the  ancients,  and  his  lives  of  the  car- 
dinals Contarini  and  Bembo  are  master-pieces 
of  their  kind.  He  displayed  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  by  elegant  translations  of  the  orations  in 
Thucydides,  and  of  that  writer's  description  of 
the  pestilence  at  Athens.  There  have  been  se- 
veral editions  of  all  the  works  of  Casa.  That 
of  Venice  in  5  vols.  4to.  1728,  is  the  most  va- 
luable, on  account  of  its  illustrations  and  bio- 
graphical anecdotes.      Bayle.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CASANOVA,  Marc-antonio,  called  the 
prince  of  Latin  epigrammatists  of  his  time,  was 
descended  from  a  family  in  Como,  but  was 
born  at  Rome,  where  he  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 6th  century.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  imitation  of  Catullus  and  IMartial ; 
but  affecting  the  wit  and  severity  of  the  latter, 
lie  deviated  from  the  nature  and  purity  of  the 
former.  Being  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Colonna  family,  he  exercised  his  satire  against 
pope  Clement  VII.  with  so  little  moderation, 
that  he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  pontiff. 
His  fate,  however,  was  not  less  deplorable  ; 
for  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  being  reduced  to 
extreme  indigence,  lie  wandered  about  the 
streets  begging  his  bread,  and  died  either  of  want 
or  the  plague  in  i  527.  Besides  his  epigrams,  he 
wrote  short  eulogies  or  inscriptions  on  the 
principal  characters  of  ancient  Rome.  A  se- 
lection of  his  pieces  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Deliciae  Poetar.  Italor."  Bail- 
Ut.      TirahosM. — A. 

CASAS,  Barthoi.o.mf.w  de  las,  a  prelate 
whose  name  will  ever  l)e  dear  to  liumanitv,  was 
born  at  Seville  in  1474.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
he  accompanied  his  fatlier  who  sailed  to  the 
West-Indies  with  Columbus.  Returning  to 
Spain  after  five  years,  he  pursued  his   studies, 


and  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order.  In  this 
quality  he  revisited  America  vith  Columbus  in 
his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and  settled  as 
a  priest  there.  On  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  rectory  of  Zaguarania 
in  that  island.  At  this  time  great  differences  of 
opinion  began  to  prevail  concerning  the  manner 
of  treating  the  native  Americans  ;  and  the  eccle- 
siastics in  general  maintained  the  unlawfulness 
of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  servitude.  The 
Dominicans  in  particular  exclaimed  against  the 
repartimienios,  or  distributions  which  the  gover- 
nor made  of  them  as  slaves  to  their  conquerors. 
Las  Casas  early  adopted  the  same  opinion,  and 
showed  his  sincerity  by  relinquishing  the  lot  of 
Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  the  divi- 
sion ;  and,  giving  way  to  all  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice under  which  this  oppressed  race  groaned, 
he  resolved  to  assume  the  office  of  their  patron. 
He  went  to  Spain  in  1 5 1 6,  in  order  to  lay  be- 
fore king  Ferdinand,  in  person,  a  statement  of 
their  unhappy  case.  By  his  eloquence  he  ex- 
cited deep  compunction  in  the  declining  mo- 
narch, but  his  death  prevented  any  measures 
for  redress.  The  regent,  cardinal  Ximenes, 
however,  took  up  the  business  with  all  the  vi- 
gour of  his  character,  and  appointed  a  respect- 
able commission  with  ample  powers  to  examine 
circumstances  upon  the  spot  and  determine  ac- 
cordingly. Las  Casas  was  to  accompany  them 
with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.  On 
their  arrival,  these  commissioners  or  siiperin- 
tendants,  who  were  monks  of  St.  Jcrom,  found, 
on  mature  enquiry,  that  it  was  impossible,  in 
the  state  of  the  colony,  absolutely  to  liberate  the 
Indians;  they  were  obliged  therefore  to  content 
themselves  with  securing  to  them  humane 
treatm.cnt,  as  far  as  could  be  done  by  the  wisest 
regulations.  Las  Casas,  however,  was  thorough- 
ly dissatisfied  with  this  compromise  between 
what  he  thought  justice  and  religion  required, 
and  the  dictates  of  human  prudence ;  and  his 
remonstrances  were  so  warm,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take  refuge  in  a  convent  from  the  rage 
of  the  planters.  He  soon  returned  to  l-'urope, 
with  the  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
those  whose  protection  lif  had  undertaken.  He 
found  Ximenes  dying  ;  and  soon  after,  Charles 
V.  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  government, 
which  he  chiefly  committed  to  his  Fkniish  mi- 
nisters. They  listened  to  tlie  represent.itions 
of  Las  Casas,  and  appointed  a  chief  judge  to 
re-examine  the  points  of  controversy  between 
the  friends  of  Indian  liberty,  and  the  co- 
lonists. They  also  adopted  a  sclicme  of  I. as 
Casas,  which  is  a  Lnneiiublo  proof  of  the  in- 
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consistency  into  which  men  of  heated  minds, 
though  with  the  best  intentions,  are  apt  to  be 
betrayed.     This  was,  to  purchase  negroes  from 
the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  in  order  to  supply  the 
want  of  labourers  of  which  the  planters  com- 
plained, and  which  was  the  great  plea  for  In- 
dian servitude.     It  was   unfortunately  carried 
into  execution  by  the  intervention  of  some  Ge- 
noese merchants,  who  made  a  commencement 
of  that  execrable  traffic   in  human  beings  be- 
tween Africa  and  America,  which   has  since 
been  maintained  to  so  shocking  an  extent.    Las 
Casas,  however,  joined  with  this  a  much  less 
exceptionable  project,  wliich  was  to  allure  by 
suitable  premiums  a  number  of  industrious  free 
labourers  from  the  OKI  World,  to  undertake  the 
culture  of  the  new-discovered  countries.     But 
becoming  sensible  that  it  vi'ould  be  impossible 
to  introduce  this  mode    in    the    parts   already 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  he  applied  for  a  grant 
of  an  unoccupied  tract,  in  order  to  try  his  plan 
with  a  new  colony.     With  this  he  was  to  join 
a  gradual  civilisation  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
hoped  to  render  useful  subjects  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.     After  much   opposition,  he  at  length 
obtained  a  territory,  comprising  300  miles  along 
the  coast  of  Cumana,  with  a  liberty  to  extend 
as  far  inland  as  he  found  expedient.     With  all 
his  efForts  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  upon  more 
than   200    persons    to   accompany   him,  with 
whom  in  15  21  he  sailed,  and  landed  in  Porto 
Hico.     Here  he  found  that  an  expedition  was 
on  its  way  to  ravage  the  very  tract  which  had 
been  granted  him,  and  transport  its  inhabitants 
as  slaves  to  Hispaniola.    He  immediately  visited 
St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  so  fatal  a  design,  but  he  met  with  little  suc- 
cess.    In  tlie  mean  time  several  of  his  colonists 
died  at  Porto  Rico,  and  others  fixed  themselves 
with  the  settlers  there.     Not  discouraged,  how- 
ever, by  these  misfortunes,    he    proceeded   to 
Cumana  with  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  him. 
He  found  die  country  in  a  dreadful  state  from 
the  recent  invasion  of  (the  Spaniards  ;  and  join- 
ing his  people  to  those  of  a  small  colony  which 
had  been  left  in  a  desolated  spot,  he  returned 
to   Hispaniola,    in    order   to    solicit    succours. 
During  his  absence,  the  natives,    exasperated 
by  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  attacked  the 
enfeebled  colonists,  cut  ofF  a  number  of  them, 
and  forced  the  remainder  to  take  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Cubagua.     Soon  after,  this  was  also 
abandoned,  and  not  a  Spaniard  was  left  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America.     Las 
Casas,  ashamed  to  show  himself  after  the  com- 
plete failure  of  all  his  projects,  shut  himself  up 
in  tlie  Dominican  goiivcnt  at  St.  Domingo,  and 


soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order.     He 
now  for  some  years  employed  himself  in  reli- 
gious duties,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
his  order,  for  which  he  procured  some  esta- 
blishments in  Peru.     Still,  however,  his  com- 
passionate feelings  for  the  poor  Indians  were 
unaltered  ;  and  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain 
from  a  chapter  of  his  Older  at  Chiapa,  in  1542, 
he  pleaded  their  cause  before  Charles  V.  with 
all  his  former  ardour,  and  enforced  his  argu- 
ments by    composing  his  famous   treatise  en- 
titled, "  Brieve  Relation  dc  la  Destruction  des 
Indes,"  which  has  excited  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope such  a  detestation  of  the  cruelties  practised 
by  the  Spaniards,  and   such  horror  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  liuman  species  consequent  up- 
on  the  discovery  of  America.     As  Ivas  Casas 
speaks  in  general  of  things  with  which  he  could 
not  but  be  well  acquainted,  and  the  purity  of 
his  motives  is  unquestionable,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  leading  facts  ;  yet  it 
seems  now  admitted,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
temper  has  led  him  into  an  exaggerated  style  of 
description,  and  in  particular,  that  his  accounts 
of  numbers  are  not  to  depended  upon.     His 
representations,  however,  occasioned  the  fram- 
ing a  new  set  of  laws  and  regulations,  by  which 
the  oppressions  undergone  by  the  natives  were 
considerably  relieved.     Las  Casas  returned  to 
the  country  in  1544  as  bishop  of  Chiapa,  a  dig- 
nity he   probably  accepted  only  on  account  of 
the  power  it  gave  him  of  more  effectually  pro- 
tecting  the   Indians.     He  continued  in  his  see 
till   155 1,  when  becoming  extremely  valetudi- 
nary, he  returned  to  Spain,  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  retiring  to 
Madrid,  finished  there  his  course  of  benevolence 
in  1566,  at  the  mature  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
Besides  his  work  on  the  destruction  of  the  Indies, 
he  wrote  in  Latin  a  treatise  on  the  question, 
"  Whether  sovereigns  may  in  conscience,  by 
virtue  of  any  right,  alienate  their  subjects  from 
their  crown,  and  transfer  them,  to  the  dominion 
of  any  other  lord  i"'  Tubing.    1625,  4to.     This 
piece,  which  is  very  rare,  touches  upon  many 
delicate   points  relative   to   the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns and  people,  with  an  extraordinary  spirit 
of  freedom.     He   also   composed  many  works 
which  have  never  been  published,  r>.mong  which 
is    a   "    General    History    of   the    Indies,"   of 
which  Antonio  de  Herrera  is  said  to  have  avail- 
ed himself  in    the  compilation  of  his  history. 
Dii  Pin.  Bibl.  Eccles.    Moreri.  Robertson's  Hist, 
of  jiwerica. — A. 

CAS  ATI,  Paul,  a  Jesuit  who  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Placentia  in  1617.  He  pro- ■ 
fesscd  tlie  mathematics  and  tlieologv  at  Rome, 
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and  was  one  of  the  two  Jesuits  who  attended 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden  at  her  request,  and 
persuaded  her  to  embrace  the  Roman-catholic 
religion.  He  returned  into  Italy  in  1652, 
where  he  was  superior  over  several  houses  of 
his  order,  and  possessed  the  first  dignity  at  the 
university  of  Parma  for  two  years.  Notwith- 
standing these  occupations,  he  composed  the 
following  works  :  i.  "Vacuum  proscriptum  ; 
2.  Terra  machinis  mota  :  3.  Fabrica  et  uso  del 
trompasso  di  proportione  :  4.  Mechanicorum  libri 
octo :  5.  De  Igne  :  6.  Hydrostatics  disserta- 
tiones  :  7.  Optics  disputationes  :  8.  Problemata 
ab  anon.  geom.  lugd.  batav.  proposita,  a  Paulo 
Casato  explicata."  Casati  died  at  Parma  the 
22d  of  December,  1707,  aged  ninety-one  years 
and  one  month.  Alimoires  de  Trevoux,  1708, 
mots  d'ylout.  Niceron  I.  175.  £3*  10  part  2.  p. 
290. — W.  N. 

CASAUBON,  Isaac,  a  critic  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1559.  His  father,  a  French  Calvinist  minister, 
had  retired  thither  from  persecution  ;  but  when 
that  ceased,  being  chosen  minister  of  Crest  in 
Dauphine,  he  removed  to  that  place,  and  there 
Isaac  had  his  early  education.  Such  was  his 
proficience  under  domestic  tuition,  that  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  could  speak  and  v/rite  Latin 
with  fluency.  His  father's  frequent  absence, 
however,  caused  him  to  lose  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  so  that  at  twelve  he  was  obliged  in  a 
manner  to  recommence  his  studies.  Pie  was 
sent  in  157S  to  Geneva,  where  he  learned 
Greek  under  Francis  Portus,  a  Cretan  ;  and  in 
1582  he  was  thought  worthy  of  succeeding 
him  in  his  professorship.  He  married  in  1586 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated 
printer,  who  bore  him  twenty  children.  After 
an  abode  of  fourteen  years  at  Geneva,  he  be- 
came discontented  with  the  encouragement  he 
received,  and  accepted  the  place  of  professor  of 
Greek  and  polite  letters  at  Montpellier.  This 
situation,  however,  proved  dissatisfactory  to 
him  ;  and  having  accompanied  M.  du  Vicq  of 
Lyons  in  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1598,  the  re- 
ception he  tliere  met  with  from  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  and  from  Henry  IV.  to 
whom  he  was  introduced,  caused  him  to  com- 
ply the  next  year  with  the  king's  invitation  to 
take  the  professorship  of  polite  literature  at 
Paris.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  frustrated  by 
the  ill  offices  of  the  other  professors,  and  his 
adherence  to  the  protestant  religion.  A  pension 
was  conferred  upon  him,  of  which  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  regular  payment. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  tlie 


protestant  side  at  the  conference  held  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1600,  between  cardinal  du  Perron 
and  du  Plessis-Mornay,  and,  as  his  opinion  did 
not  prove  favourable  to  the  latter,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  become  a  convert  to 
popery.  But  though  by  no  means  a  zealot  in 
religion,  he  constantly  refused  any  change  of 
profession.  As  he  had  a  promise  of  the  re- 
version of  the  post  of  king's  librarian,  he  con- 
tinued at  Paris,  publishing  editions  of  the  an- 
cients, and  reading  private  lectures.  The  king 
augmented  his  pension,  and  in  1603  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  expected  post.  Many 
attempts  were  now  made  to  bring  him  over  to  • 
the  established  religion.  He  had  several  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  with  cardinal  du  Perron, 
and  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had  promised 
conformity,  -which  he  tliought  it  necessary  to 
contradict  in  print.  This  perseverence  seems  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  charge  of  a  culpable 
indifference  to  religious  doctrines  which  has 
been  brought  against  him.  It  is  true,  he  did 
not  love  controversy  ;  and  it  has  been  reported 
of  him,  that  being  shewn  the  Sorbonne,  and 
told  by  his  conductor,  "  This  is  the  place  in 
which  people  have  been  disputing  these  400 
years,"  he  replied,  "  Anid  what  have  they  de- 
cided ?"  His  eldest  son  turned  catholic,  \vhich 
is  said  to  have  given  him  much  uneasiness. 
Another  son  became  a  capuchin,  on  which  oc- 
casion a  story  is  told  of  his  conduct  which 
bigotry  alone  can  think  discreditable  to  him. 
When  his  son  came  to  ask  his  blessing,  "  I 
give  it  you  with  all  my  heart,"  returned  the 
father.  "  I  do  not  condemn  you  ;  neither  do 
you  condemn  me.  We  shall  both  appear  at 
the  tribunal  of  Christ."  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  thought  that  an  union 
between  tlie  papists  and  protestants  was  prac- 
ticable and  desirable,  in  which  he  agreed  with 
the  excellent  Grotius  -,  as  he  also  did  in  re— 
mainiug  attached  to  his  original  communion, 
though  continually  calumniated  with  an  iirten- 
tion  to  desert  it.  After  the  death  of  Henry  ■ 
IV.  he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  repeated 
invitation  of  James  I.  to  come  to  England  ;  ac-- 
cordingly,  in  1610,  he  accompanied  sir  Henry 
Wotton  hither,  and  was  received  with  great 
civility  by  the  king  and  most  persons  of  learning 
and  distinction.  He  was  made  a  denizen,  was 
libenally  pensioned,  and  was  presented  to  a 
prebend  at  Westminster  and  another  at  Can- 
terburv.  For  these  favours  he  was,  contrary 
to  his  inclination,  engaged  by  the  king  in  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  papists.  He  did 
not   long,    however,   enjoy  the   advantageous 
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situation  with  respect  to  emolument  which  he 
had  obtaincil.     A  singular  and  painful  disease 
of  the  bladder,  of  whicli  sir  Theodore  Mayerne 
has  given  a  particular  account  in  his  medical 
works,  carried  iiim  off  in  1614,  in  his  fifty-fiflh 
year.     He  was  interred  in  Westmitister-abbcy, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Thomas  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham.     Ca- 
saubon  bore  the  character  of  a  modest,  candid, 
and  upright  man,  though  somewhat  restless  and 
querulous.     But  there  are  few  scholars  by  pro- 
fession who  liave  not  had  cause  to  complain  of 
the  inadequate  reward  their  labours  have  met 
with  compared  to  those  of  other  men,  certainly 
not  their  superiors  in  qualities  of  the  mind,  or 
in  public  usefulness.    As  a  critic,  he  has  always 
ranked  among  the  first,  and  his  very  numerous 
publications  have  given   proof  of  his  industry 
and  the  extent  of  his  erudition.     He  published 
notes  and  commentaries,  either  with  or  without 
the  text,  on  a  great  variety  of  ancient  authors, 
Greek  and  Latin.     Of  his  editions,  some  of  the 
most  valued  are;    "  Strabonis  Geograph.   Gr. 
Lat."   Gctiev.  1587,  fol.  :  "  Theophrasti   Cha-^ 
ractKres,"  with  his  Latin  version  and  commen- 
taries, Ltigd.  ii;92  and  1612,  i2mo:  "  Apuleii 
Apologia,"   1593,  4to  :  "  Athenrei  Deipnoso- 
phist.  Gr.  Lat."  Lugd.  2  vols.  fol.  1600,  1612  •, 
Casaubon's  notes  occupy  the  whole  of  the  se- 
cond volume,    and  are  replete   with  profound 
learning  :  "  Persii  Satyrx,"  Pur.   1605,  8vo.  : 
"  Polybii  Opera  :  accedit  ./Eneas.  Tactieus  de 
toleranda  obsidione  ;   Gr.  Lat."  Pay.  irtop,  fol. 
Casaubon    wrote    the    Latin    Acrslon    of  both 
these  authors,  by  which  he  gained  great  credit ; 
his  prefixed  dedication  to  king  Henry  IV.  is 
reckoned  among  the  master-pieces  of  modern 
Latin  composition.     Others  of  his  works  are  ; 
"  De    Libertate    Fxclesiastica,"    1607,    8vo.  -, 
tliis  was  written  during  the  disputes  between 
pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
contains  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns; 
but   as  the   disputes   were   adjusted   while   the 
work  was  printing,  Henry  IV.  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed  :  "  De  Rebus  sacris  &  ecclesiasticis 
Exercit.  XVL,  ad  Cardinalis  Baronii  prolego- 
mena in  Annales,"    Sec.  Loud.  1614,  fol.;  this 
criticism  upon  Baronius  was  composed  at  the 
instance  of  James  L  while  the  author  resided  in 
Engl.md,  but  it  was  scarcely  equal  to  his  re- 
jHitation:    "  Is.  Casauboni  Epistolre;"  &c.  :  tiie 
best  edition   of  Casaubon's  letters,    containing 
also  his  prefaces,  dedications,  poems,  &c.  with 
those  of  his  son  Meric,  is  that  by  Almeloveen, 
Rottcrd.    1709,    fol.        Alreii.       Biogr.    Bri- 
tan. — A. 


CASAUBON,  Meric,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1599.    Coming  to  Eng- 
land with  his  father  in  16 10,  he  was  first  placed 
under  a  private  master,  and  then  sent  to  Christ- 
chureh-coUege   in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1621,  and  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  extensive  learning.     He  began  his 
career  as  a  writer  by  a  defence  of  his  father's 
memory  against   the   attacks  of  some  catholics, 
whereby  he  obtained  the  esteem  of  king  James. 
His  first  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Bledoii 
in   Somersetshire;  and   in    1628,  through    the 
interest    of   his    particular   patron    archbishop 
Laud,  lie  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
That  prelate  afterwards  gave  him  two  vicarages 
in  the  ille  of  Thanet.     He  was  created  doctor 
in    divinity    by    the    king's   mandate  in    1636. 
When   the    parliament  party  prevailed   in   the 
ensuing  civil  wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  liv- 
ings, fined,  imprisoned,    and    brouglit    into    a 
necessitous    condition.     He,    notwithstanding, 
refused  advantageous  offers  made  liim  in  1649 
on   the  part  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  if  he  would 
write  the  history  of  the  late  war.     He  likewise 
rejected  an  invitation  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
Swedish  embassador  from  queen  Christina,  to 
undertake  the  inspection  of  the  universities  in 
her  kingdom.    On  the  restoration,  he  recovered 
his  preferments,  one   of  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  rectory  of  Ickham  near  Canterbury.   He 
died  in  167 1,  leaving  several  children,  and  the 
character  of  a  pious,  charitable,  and  courteous 
man.     His  literary  character  was  that  of  a  ge- 
neral  scholar,    but   not    peculiarly  eminent  in 
any  one  walk.  He  imitated  his  father  in  editing 
and  commenting  upon  various  ancient  writers. 
His  principal  publications   are  ;   "  Optati  libr. 
VII.  de  schismate  Donatistarum,"   1632,  8vo. : 
"  Marci  Antonini  Iniperat.  de  seipso,   &c.  Gr. 
Lat."  1643,  8vo. ;  also  an  English  translation 
of  this  work,  with  notes,  1634:  "  In  Hieroclis 
commentarium    de   providentia  &   fato,"   1655 
and  73,  8vo. :  "  Epicteti  Encheiridion  &   Ce- 
betis  Tabula,  Gr.  Lat."  1659,  Svo.  :  "  Nota;  & 
Emendationcs   in  Diogenem  Laertium  ;"  these 
are    additional   to    those    of    his    father :  "  A 
Treatise  concerning    Enthusiasm,    as   it  is   an 
Efl-ect  of  Nature,  but  is  mistaken  by  many  for 
either  divine  Inspiration,  or  diabolical  Posses- 
sion,"   1651;,    8vo.  ;  this   work    is   much    ap- 
plauded by  Sir  W.  'J'cmple,  who  regards  it  as 
a  happy  attempt  to  account  for  delusitins  upon 
natural  principles  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  author 
■was  by  no  means  sufficiently  purged  of  credu- 
lity and   superstition  to  enable  him  to  act  the 
part    of  a    philosoplier,  as   manifestly  app>.ars 
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from  his  "  True  and  faithful  Rflation  of  what 
passed  for  many  Years  between  Dr.  John  Uee 
and  some  Spirits,"  in  tlic  preface  to  wliich  he 
endeavours  to  authenticate  the  reality  of  those 
spiritual  visitations  ;  and  likewise  in  his  work 
"  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in  Things  natu- 
ral, civil,  and  divine  ;  whc/ein  the  Sadducism  of 
these  Times  in  denying  Spirits,  Witches,  and 
supernatural  Operations,  is  fully  confuted, 
&c."  Meric  Casaubon  wrote,niany  other  pieces, 
learned,  controversial,  &c.  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate.  His  English  style  is 
harsh  and  perplexed,  and  much  interlarded,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time,  with  Greek 
and  Latin.      Bio/.  Britan. — A. 

CASEL,  John,  a  learned  German,  descend- 
ed from  a  good  family  in  the  Low  countries, 
ruined  by  the  religious  wars,  was  born  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1533.  He  studied  in  several  univer- 
sities, and  had  for  his  masters  Melanctbon  and 
Camerarius.  In  a  journey  to  Italy  he  was  made 
doctor  pf  laws  at  Pisa.  In  156:;  he  was  invited 
to  Rostock  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence  ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  same 
chair  at  Helmstadt.  In  this  last  city  he  died  in 
1613.  Casel  was  a  great  student  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  He  joined  Duncan  Liddel  and  Cor- 
nelius Martin  in  warmly  opposing  Daniel  Hoff- 
man and  others,  who  maintained  that  philo-o- 
phy  is  adverse  to  theology,  and  that  many 
things  are  true  in  the  latter  which  are  false  in 
the  former.  He  left  many  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters  was  published  at  Francfort  in 
1687,  8vo.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  scho- 
lars of  the  age  were  his  correspondents.  Mo- 
reri. — A. 

CASENEUVE,  Peter  de,  an  antiquarian, 
was  born  at  Toulouse  in  159T,  and  had  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  that  city, 
where  he  died  in  1652.  He  wrote,  "  Le 
Franc-Aleu  de  la  Province  de  Languedoc  etabli 
&  defendu,"  1641,  45,  4to.  ;  "  La  Catalogue 
Erangoise,"  1644,  4to.  ;  "  L'Histoire  de  la 
Vie  &  des  Miracles  deSt.Edmond,Roi  d'Angle- 
terre,"  1644,  Bvo. ;  "  Origines  ou  Etymolo- 
gies Fran9oises,"  1650,  annexed  to  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  Etymologique  of  Menage  in  1694; 
"  L'Origine  des  Jeux  Floraux  de  Toulouse,"  a 
posthumous  work,  1669.  Caseneuve  was  a 
man  of  virtue  and  singular  modesty.  Moreri. 
—A. 

C.\SLMIR  I.  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Miccz- 
laus  II.,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1034,  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Rixa, 
who  was  made  regent  of  the  kingilom.     Her 


administration  proved  so  oppressive,  that  the 
Poles  revolted,  and  expelled  her  and  her  son. 
Casimir  took  refuge  in  France  ;  and,  as  his  edu- 
cation had  already  given  him  a  propensity  to 
literature,  he  studied  unknown  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  then,  taking  deacon's  orders,  be- 
came a  monk,  first  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  at 
the  abbey  of  Cluni  in  France.  -Meantime  the 
interregnum  in  Poland  having  involved  that 
country  in  the  most  shocking  calamities  from 
foreign  and  domestic  foes,  the  nobility  resolved 
tx)  recal  Casimir,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  his 
mother  in  Germany  to  know  whither  he  had 
retired.  They  were  directed  to  Cluni,  and  a 
deputation  immediately  waited  on  him  there  j 
but  a  difficulty  now  occurred  of  getting  him 
released  from  his  clerical  vows,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascend  the  throne.  The  pope,  ap- 
plied to  for  this  purpose,  granted  his  dispensa- 
tion, on  an  engagement  from  the  Poles  to  pay 
Peter-pence,  and  to  submit  to  some  other  con- 
ditions favoui-able  to  the  holy  see  ;  and  in  1040 
Casimir  was  crowned  witii  unusual  solemnity. 
He  married  Mary  sister  of  Jarislaus  grand-duke 
of  Russia,  and  thus  insured  peace  from  that 
quarter.  By  his  vigour  he  soon  suppressed  die 
banditti  who  infested  the  country,  and  restored 
law,  order,  cultivation,  and  prosperity  to  Poland. 
He  founded  churches  and  monasteries,  the  prin- 
•cipal  means  of  civilisation  at  that  day,  and 
made  his  kingdom  flourish  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
to  a  degree  before  unknown.  In  1044  he 
quelled  the  rebellion  of  one  Maslaus,  who  had 
declared  himself  independent  under  the  title  of 
prince  of  Mazovia.  He  afterwards  expelled 
the  Bohemians  from  Silesia,  and  established  an 
episcopal  see  at  Breslaw.  He  reigned  with 
honour  eighteen  years,  and  died  in  1058,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son  Boleslaus.  Moreri.  jMod. 
Utiivers.  Hist. — A. 

CASIMIR  II.  surnamed  the  Jtat,  king  of 
Poland,  was  youngest  son  of  Boleslaus  III., 
who  left  him  an  infant  in  the  cradle  on  his 
death  in  1123.  On  arriving  at  maturity  he 
was  made  prince  of  Sandomir,  which,  with 
the  neighbouring  districts,  he  ruled  with  great 
reputation  for  many  years.  A  story  told  of  him 
while  in  this  situation  proves  how  well  he  was 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  the  Just.  Having 
won  at  play  all  the  money  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
tlie  loser,  in  die  heat  of  passion ,  struck  him  a 
blow  on  the  ear,  and  then  immediately  fled. 
H  •  was  pursued,  taken,  and  condemned  to  lose 
his  head  for  the  crime  •,  but  Casimir  interposed 
in  his  favour.  "  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  he, 
"  that  being  unable  to  revenge  himself  on  For- 
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-tune,  he  should  attack  her  favourite."     He  then 
revoked  the  sentence,  returned  the  nobleman  his 
money,    and   declared    tlwt    the  fault  was  his 
alone,  for  encouraging  by  his  example  so  per- 
nicious   a  practice   as  gaming.     With  such  a 
character,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Poles,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  tyrannous  government  of  his 
brother  Mieczlaus  III.,  should  raise  him  to  the 
throne    in   his   stead,  in    1177.     Casimir  con- 
firmed his  authority  by  subiluing  Lower  Poland 
and    Pomerania    which    adhered    to    his   rival, 
and  then  set  himself  about  reforming  all  the 
abuses  of  the  former  reign,  abolishing  exoi^bitant 
imposts,    and   restoring  rights    and    privileges. 
He  even  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  step  of 
engaging  the  nobles  to  relinquish  some  of  their 
most  oppressive  claims  over  the  poor  peasants^ 
though  by  so  doing  he  made  some  malcontents. 
His  deposed  brotlier  writing  to  him  in  suppli- 
cating   terms   on   the   wretched   condition    to 
which  he  was  reduced,  Casimir  proposed  in  the 
diet  to  resign  in  his  favour,  but  the  states  ab- 
soliitely  refused  to  permit  it.     He    employed, 
however,  every  method  of  alleviating  his  con- 
dition ;  and  is  even  said  to  have  connived  at  his 
forcibly  taking  possession  of  Gnesna  and  Lower 
Poland,  where  he  might  have  lived  in  peace, 
had  he  not   attempted  to  extend  his  encroach- 
ments.    Casimir  was  obliged  to  take  arms  re- 
peatedly against  his  brother,  whose  party  gained 
Strength    during    his    own  absence   on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Russia  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Wlodomir  in  his  dominions.     Casimir  at  length 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  Mieczlaus  of  all  his 
usurpations,  and  restoring  tranquillity.     A  sort 
of  pious  crusade  against  the  relapsed  heathens 
of  Prussia  was  the  last  enterprise  of  this  prince. 
He  succeeded  in  subduing  that  people  as  much 
by  wisdom  and  generosity  as  the  force  of  his 
arms  ;  and  soon  afterwards  died  at  Cracow  in 
1194,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  and  a 
life  of  seventy-seven,  leaving  the  character  of 
one    of   the  best  princes  who  ever  filled  the 
Polish  throne.     Morcri.     Mod.  Univers.  Hist. 
—A. 

CASIMIR  III.,  surnamed  tke  Great,  king  of 
Poland,  was  the  son  of  Ladislaus  III.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1333.  Soon  after  his  accession 
he  was  engaged  in  contests  with  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  were  supported  by  the  crowns  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  He  obtained  from 
them  the  restitution  of  Culm  and  Cujavia  ;  and 
tlien  turned  his  arms  against  the  province 
called  Black  Russia,  which,  together  with 
Volhinia  and  Mazovia,  he  entirely  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  Polish  dominions.     After  thus 


acting  the  part  of  a  conqueror,  he  appli'.d  him- 
self to  the  bettor  cares  of  civilising   and  im- 
proving his   country.      He   was   the   first  who 
gave  the  Poles  a  regular  written  code  of  laws, 
which  he  caused  rigorously  to  be  observed  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  and  thus  introduced  justice 
and  order  where  before  every  thing  had  been 
arbitrary  decision  and  baibarism.     He  erected 
fortresses  on  his  frontiers,   enclosed  his  cities 
with  walls,  built  churches,  founded  monasteries 
and  hospitals,    and   In  a  long  reign  employed 
himself  with   assiduity  in  promoting  the  pro- 
sperity   of   his    kingdom.     His    leading    foible 
was  an  attachment  to  women,  which  he  indulged 
in  a  manner  productive  of  much  scandal,  shut- 
ting up  one  of  his  wives  in  a  monastery  that 
she  might  not  interrupt  his  commerce  witli  a 
favourite  concubine.     By  penitence  and  pious 
works,  however,  he  obtained  forgiveness  from 
the  clergy,  who  have  lavished  encomiums  upon 
him.     He  married  three  wives,  but  left  no  male 
posterity,  and  was  the  last  Polish  king  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  Plasts.     He  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  h.unting  in 
1370,  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  reign.     Moreri.     Med.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  king  of  Poland,   second  son 
of  Jngellon,    was    grand    duke    of  Litliuanla, 
when  in   1445  his  brother  Ladislaus  was  slain 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Varna  against  the  Turks. 
After   an  interregnum  of  two  years,    he    was 
called   to   fill   the  tlirone  of  Poland,    and  was 
crowned  in   1447.     His    first  operations  were 
against  Bogdan  the  usurper  of  the  valvodeship 
of  Moldavia,  whom  he  reduced  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  then  undertook  the  protection  of  the  Prus- 
sians   against-  die    tyranny    of   the   Teutonic 
knights,  whom  he  expelled  from  many  of  their 
principal  towns.     But  while  forming  the  siege 
of  Marlenbuig,  the  knights,  who  had  assembled 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  Germany,  gave  him 
a  signal  defeat,  which  drove  him  back  to  Poland. 
Returning,   however,    with    augmented    force, 
he  took  Marlenburg,  and  so  humbled  the  order, 
that  they  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
him,    by   which  they   ceded   the  territories  of 
Culm,  Mlehlow,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Po- 
merania, with  Elblng,  Marlenburg,  and  other 
places,    to  the  crown  of  Poland.     The  grand 
master  was  likewise  obliged  to  do  homage  for 
his  remaining  possessions  in  Prussia,  and  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to   the  king  and  republic. 
The  power  of  Poland  was  afterwards  increased 
by  making  Moldavia  tributary  ;  and  the  family 
of  Casimir  acquired  additional  strength  by  the 
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election  of  Ills  eldest  son,  Ladislaus,  to  the 
crowu  of  Bohemia,  notwitlistaiiding  the  op- 
position of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hun- 
^M'v,  whom  Ladislaus  pursued  into  his  own 
countiy,  and  defeated.  After  the  death  of 
Matthias,  the  states  of  Hungary  would  have 
elected  John- Albert  third  son  of  Casimir  ;  but 
Ladislaus  seized  the  crown  for  himself,  his  fa- 
ther not  having  interfered  in  the  civil  contention 
between  the  two  brothers.  The  reign  of  Casi- 
mir was  more  glorious  to  himself  than  pros- 
perous to  his  people,  whose  blood  and  treasure 
was  exhausted  by  frequent  wars.  Before  he 
could  retrieve  his  domestic  afFairs  by  tlie  arts  of 
peace,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  the 
year  1492.  Casimir  IV.  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prince  who,  by  an  edict  enjoining  the  study 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  himself  and  his 
subjects  were  before  grossly  ignorant,  rendered 
it  ever  since  almost  vernacular  among  the  gentry 
of  Poland.  A  more  important  circumstance 
■wliich  dates  from  his  reign,  is  the  practice  of 
convening  national  diets  invested  with  the  sole 
power  of  granting  supplies.  In  return  for 
these  pecuniary  aids,  which  his  necessities  often 
obliged  him  to  require,  he  renounced  the  feudal 
prerogative  of  summoning  the  nobles  to  his 
standard  at  pleasure,  and  agreed  not  to  enact 
any  laws  without  the  concurrence  of  the  diet. 
Moreri.     Mod.   Univers.  Hist.      Coxe. — A. 

CASIMIR,  John,  second  son  of  Sigismund 
III.  king  of  Poland,  was  originally  destined  for 
the  church,  and  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  after  having  visited  most  of  the  courts 
of  Europe.  Pope  Innocent  X.  had  given  him 
a  cardinal's  hat ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ladislaus-Sigismund  in  1648,  tlie  Poles  elected 
him  to  the  crown.  He  found  the  country  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  tlie  Cossacks,  which, 
after  some  actions  which  are  very  differently 
represented,  he  concluded  by  a  peace  much  in 
their  favour.  The  war  was  afterwards  re- 
newed ;  and  Casimir,  after  a  victory,  again 
made  peace  with  the  Cossacks  on  conditions 
which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  his  nobi".:y. 
In  1653,  the  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks, 
united,  entered  Lithuania,  and  ravaged  the 
country  with  great  barbarity  ;  at  the  same  time 
Charles  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  distressed  state  of  the  kingdom, 
invaded  Poland  by  the  way  of  Pomerania,  and 
reducing  the  whole  country  as  he  advanced, 
witli  Cracow  its  capital,  obliged  Casimir  to  take 
refuge  in  Silesia.  This  flight  being  considered 
by  the  Po)es  as  an  abdication,  they  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Clif.rles,  who  became 
master  of  all  Poland  and  Prussia,  tlic  city  of 
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Dantzick  excepted.  The  impositions  of  the 
Swedes,  however,  roused  again  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. Casimir  was  invited  back,  and  put 
himself  at  the  liead  of  a  consiilerablc  army 
raised  by  the  nobility.  The  Tartars  were 
bought  over,  and  became  allies  to  the  Poles, 
who  defeated  a  body  of  Swedes,  and  cut  o(F 
many  in  tlieir  quarters.  Charles,  however, 
still  continued  tlie  war,  and  took  Warsaw  bv 
storm  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  recalled  to 
defend  his  own  country  from  the  Danes,  in 
1657,  that  the  tide  turned  decisively  against 
the  Swedes,  who  were  at  length  driven  out  of 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  Casimir 
made  a  peace  at  Oliva  in  1660  with  his  suc- 
cessor Charles  XL,  in  which,  on  renouncing 
for  his  part  all  claims  on  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
the  Swedes  gave  up  all  their  conquests  except 
Riga  and  a  few  other  places.  A  war  with  tlic 
Russians  succeeded,  in  which  Casimir,  after 
several  successes,  laid  siege  to  Wilna,  tlie 
capital  of  Lithuania,  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  former  war.  While  lying  before  this  place, 
a  terrible  dissension  arose  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  who  insisted  on  his  dismissal 
of  his  German  mercenaries,  as  troops  meant  t» 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  republic.  On  his 
refusal,  a  battle  ensued,  and  in  the  end  the 
Germans  were  dismissed.  But  the  vexation 
Casimir  underwent  on  the  occasion,  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  caused  him  in  1668  to  resign  his 
crown,  and  retire  into  France.  Louis  XIV. 
received  him  honourably,  and  gave  him  means 
to  support  his  rank  with  dignity.  He  died  at 
Nevers  in  December,  1672,  and  a  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  for  him  at  the  church 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  of  wliich 
he  was  abbot.  The  turbulent  reign  of  John 
Casimir  gave  rise  to  that  privilege  assumed  by 
each  single  nuncio  at  the  diet,  of  putting  a  stop 
to  any  public  affair  by  lus  negative  called  the 
liberuin  vetg  ,■  a  fruitful  source  of  anarchy  and 
violence  !  Aloirri.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Coxe. 
—A. 

CASIMIR  SARBIEVIUS,  see  Sarbiewski. 
CASLON,  W'lLi.iAM,  an  eminent  letter- 
founder,  who,  by  his  assiduity  an.l  skill,  brought 
that  art  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than 
it  had  before  attained  in  this  capital.  Notwith- 
standing liis  great  eminence  he  was  not  brought 
up  to  tlu'  business,  which  is  not  regularly 
taught  by  tlie  artists  who  practise  it  even  to 
this  day.  Moxoii,  in  his  Handy-works,  and  the 
French  arademici.ins,  have  given  some  account 
of  the  methods  of  making  punches,  but  in  ge- 
neral every  artist  follows  such  processes  as  he 
3  T 
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conceives  best  calculated  to  produce  truth  and 
accuracy.  Mr.  Caslon  iserved  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship to  an  enpraver  of  ornaments  cu  gun- 
barrels  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  liis  term, 
carried  on  that  trade  in  Vinc-?treet  near  tlie 
Minories.  He  likewise  employed  himself  in 
making  tools  fcfr  book-binders  and  chasers  of 
silver-plate.  Wliile  he  was  engaged  in  this 
business,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally 
saw  in  a  bookseller's  shop  the  lettering  of  a 
book  u!icommonly  neat,  and  entiuiring  who  the 
artist  was  by  whom  the  letters  were  made, 
was  induced  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Caslon.  Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Bowyer 
took  him  to  the  foundery  of  Mr.  James  in 
Bartholomew-close.  Caslon  had  never  before 
that  time  seen  any  part  of  the  business,  and 
being  asked  by  his  friend  if  he  thought  he 
could  undertake  to  cut  types,  he  requested  a 
single  day  to  consider  the  matter,  and  then 
replied  that  he  had  no  dovtbt  that  he  could.  It 
iiS  to  be  remarked,  by  way  of  accountmg  for  his 
hesitation,  to  those  who  may  be  unacquahited 
with  either  of  the  arts  practised  by  Mr.  Caslon, 
that  the  book-binder's  tool  with  which  he  im- 
presses upon  leather  is  cut  in  brass,  whereas 
the  punch  used  by  the  letter-founder  to  make 
nn  impression  on  a  piece  of  copper  called  the 
matrix,  is  cut  in  steel,  which  from  its  texture 
and  other  properties  requires  a  different  kind 
of  management  in  the  fabrication-.  Upon  this 
answer,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr. 
"Watts,  three  eminent  printers,  had  such  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him  five 
hundred  pounds  to  begin  the  undertaking,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  it  with  equal  assiduity 
and  success.  In  1720,  the  society  for  pro- 
moting christian  knowledge  thought '  it  expe- 
dient to  print  the  New  Testament  and  Psalter 
in  the  Arabic  language  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
Christians  in  Palestine,  Syrja,  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  where  the  art  of  printing 
is  not  allowed  to  be  exercised.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion .Mr.  Caslon  was  pitched  upon  to  cut  the 
fount,  in  his  specimens  of  which  he  distin- 
guished it  by  the  name  of  English  Arabic. 
After  he  had  printed  this  fount,  he  cut  the  let- 
ters of  his  own  name  in  Pica  Roman,  and  placed 
them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Arabic  speci- 
mens. The  name  being  seen  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  printing, 
which  was  in  fact  written  by  Psalmanazar,  he 
advised  our  artist  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  perform- 
ance exceeded  the  letter  of  the  other  founders 
of  the  time.  But  Palmer,  whose  circum- 
stance required  credit  or  indulgence  from  the 


other  founders,  whose  business  would  have 
been  hurt  by  Caslon's  superior  execution,  re- 
pented the  advice  he  hacf  given  hitn,  and  en- 
deavoured to  discourage  him  from  any  further 
progress.  Caslon  being  justly  disgusted  at 
such  treatment,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under 
whose  inspection  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful 
fount  of  English  which  w:as  used  in  printing 
Selden's  works,  and  the  Coptic  types  that  virerc 
made  use  of  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Under  the  farther  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and' 
Mr.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his 
employment;  and  the  last  gentleman  was  al- 
ways acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  master  from 
whom  he  had  learned  his  art.  In  this  art  he  at 
length  arrived  to  such  perfection,  tjiat  he  not 
only  freed  us  from  the  necessity  of  importing, 
types  from  Holland,  but  in  ihi-  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  those  made  by  him  he  so  far  exceeded 
the  productions  of  the  best  artificers,  that  his 
workmansliip  was  frequently  exported  to  tlie 
continent.  Indeed  if  may  with  great  justice  and 
confidence  be  asserted,  that  a  more  beautiful  spe- 
cimen than  his  was  not  then  to  be  found  ia 
any  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Caslon's  first  foun- 
dery was  in  a  small  house  in  Helmet-row,  Old- 
street.  He  afterwards  removed  into  Ironmonger- 
row,  and  about  the  year  1735  inta  Chiswell- 
Street,  where  his  foundery  became  in  process  of 
time  the  most  capital  one  in  this  or  in  foreign, 
countries.  Having  acquired  opulence  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  he  was  put  into  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
his  eldest  son  William  being  in  partnership 
with  him,  he  retired  in  a  great  mea;  ure  from 
the  active  execution  of  business.  His  last  coun- 
try residence  was  at  Bethnal-green,  where  he 
departed  this  life  on  the  23d  of  January,  1 766, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  lie  was  interred  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  in 
which  parish  all  his  different  founderies  were  si- 
tuated, and  where  they  are  still  carried  on  by 
his  family.  Mr.Caslon  was  universally  esteemed 
as  a  first-rate  artist,  a  tender  master,  and  an 
honest,  friendly,  and  benevolent  man :  and  sir 
John  Hawkins  has  particularly  celebrated  his 
hospitality,  his  social  qualities,  and  his  love  of 
music.      Blogr.  Britaii. — W.  N. 

CASSAGNES,  James,  abb6  de,  a  French 
writer  of  moderate  merit,  but  worthy  of  re- 
cording as  an  example  of  the  malignant  effect 
of  wanton  satire,  was  descendeil  from  an  opu- 
lent family  at  Nismes,  and  came  young  to 
Paris  as  a  divine  and  preacher.  By  way  of  re- 
laxation he  wrote  French  poetry ;  and  an  ode 
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Tr.e  composed  in  1 660  in  honour  of  the  French 
academy  gave  him  entrance  into  that  body  in 
i66i.  By  another  poem  he  obtained  the  esteem 
of  Colbert,  who  procured  him  a  pension,  and 
the  olHce  of  king's  librarian,  and  nominated 
him  one  of  the  first  four  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions.  In  the  midst  of  these 
.honours,  intending  to  become  a  court  preacher, 
he  was  unfortunately  joined  with  Cotin  as  a 
specimen  of  bad  preaching,  in  a  tingle  couplet 
of  one  of  the  satires  of  lioileau,  who  appears 
only  to  have  known  of  his  qualifications  by 
report. 

Si  I'jn  n'est  '^Ijs  au  Urge  asiis  en  un  fcs'.in, 

Qu'jux  sermons  di;  Ca,sagne,  ou  du  I'abbs  Cotm. 

^    •  5^/.  III. 

This  disgrace  so  much  affected  him,  that  he 
■durst  no  more  appear  in  the  pulpit;  but,  in 
order  to  recover  the  public  esteem,  he  took  to 
writing  a  great  number  of  works,  the  labour 
of  which,  joined  to  a  constant  .^ense  of  mor- 
tification, at  length  deranged  his  faculties,  and 
obliged  his  friends  to  confine  him  in  St.  Lau- 
sane.  Here  he  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six.  It  is  unnecessary  to  givaa  catalogue  of  his 
numerous  writings,  now  forgotten.  One  of  the 
most  esteemed  was  a  preface  to  the  works  of 
Balzac.  He  also  translated  Sallust,  and  some 
pieces  of  Cicero.     Moreri. — A. 

CASSANDER,  king  of  Macedon,  was  son 
of  Antipater,  one  of  Alexander's  principal  cap- 
tains. After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  go- 
vernment of  Caria  was  assigned  to  him  in  the 
first  partition,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
by  his  father  general  of  the  horse.  When  An- 
tipater died  in  the  posts  of  protector  and  su- 
preme governor  of  Macedon,  B.C.  3 1 8,  lie 
passed  over  Cassander,  and  bequeathed  his 
high  oihces  to  Polysperchon.  Cassander's  am- 
bition, however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  disposition,  and  he  imme- 
diately began  to  make  a  party  for  the  subversion 
of  the  protector's  power.  An  edict  of  Poly- 
spcrchon's,  displacing  all  the  governors  of 
Greece  appointed  by  Antipater,  and  restoring 
democracy  wherever  it  had  existed,  occasioned 
confusion  and  discontent  favourable  to  Cassan- 
der's  projects.  He  withdrew  to  the  court  of 
Antigonus,  ar^d  having  obtained  some  succours 
from  him,  he  sailed  to  Athens,  which  place, 
after  some  opposition  from  Polysperchon  and 
his  friends,  he  secured,  lie  remained  some 
time  in  that  part  of  Greece,  till  he  was  stim- 
tnoned  into  Macedon,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  Olympias,  widow  of  Philip  and  mo  ' 
tlicr  of^  Alexander.  He  conveyed  liis  army  by 
sea  into  Tliessaly,  and  then  niarchmg  into  M:.- 


cedon,  he  left   part  to  oppose  rolyperchon* 
while  with  the  rest  he  besieged  Olympias   in 
Pydna.     This  place  he  compelled  to  surrender, 
and   some  time    afterwards'  caused  Olympias, 
who  had    been  capitally    condemned   for   her 
cruelties  by  the   Macedonians,    to   be  put  to 
death.     He  then    sent  away  Roxana  and  her 
son  to  Amphipolis,  and  setting  aside  from  the 
succession  the  line  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  native  country,  he  proceeded  to  settle  it  in 
his  own  manner.      He  espoused  Thessalonica,  3 
daughter  of  king  Philip,  assumed  the  supren\c 
government   of  Macedon,  built  a  new'  city  in 
Pallene,  which  he  nained  Cassandria,  repaired 
and  restored  many  others,  and  took  measures 
to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try.    Returning  into  Greece,  he  undertook  the 
popular  work  of  rebuilding  Beotian  Thebes,  and, 
then  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus,   to  oppose 
Alexander  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  who  was 
assisted    bv   Antigonus.     Having  brought  this 
country  into  a  tolerably  settled  state,  he  turtled 
his  arms   against  the  Etolians,  and   afterwards 
made  war  on  Glaueias  king  of  Illyria.      A  va- 
riety   of   military    transactions   ensued,  which 
were  at  length  terminated  by  a  general  pacifi- 
cation, wherein  the  cities  of  Greece  were  left 
free.     Cassander  now  determined  to  consum- 
mate  his   ambitious  schemes   by  removing  all 
obstacles  to  his  legal  possession  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Macedon,  and  in  consequence,  put  to  death 
Roxana  antl  her  son  Alexander,  whom  he  had 
kept  in  a  state  of  confinement.     Polysperc]\on, 
however,  who  was  living  in  retirement  in  Eto- 
lia,  now  set  up  Hercules  the  son  of  Alexander 
by  Barsine  ;  but  being  gained  over  by  the  offers- 
of  Cassander,  he  murdered   him  at  an   enter- 
tainment.    Cassander  now  hoped  to  enjoy  iti 
quiet  his  dearly-purchased  power;  but  the  Gre- 
cians made  a  league  against  him,  supported  by 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  reduced 
him  to  great  extremities.     In  this  exigence,  he 
sent  embassadors  to  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus, 
to  engage  them   to  join   him  in  reducing   the 
over-grown  power  of  Antigonus;  and  he  con- 
trived  to  keep   Denu'trius  in  check,  while  he 
sent  great  part  of  his  forces  to  his  confederates 
in  Asia.      This  general  alliance   against  Anti- 
gonus produced  the  f.imous  battle  of  Ipsus,  in 
which  that  piinee  lost  his  life,  B.C.  30 r.    Tlie 
division  of  his  spoils  restored  Cas-sander  to  the 
possession  of  all  he  had  lost.     He  reigned  as  a 
Liwt'ul  king  over  M.iccuon  three  years  longer, 
strengthening  his  own  and  his  family  interest 
by    evi-iy    measure   of    prudence    and    policy 
Ampng  otlier   public  works,  he  built  tlie  line 
city  of  Tlicssalouica,  so  named  in  honour  <.f 
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his  vife.  A  dropsical  complaint  earned  him 
oiT  B.C.  298,  after  he  had  governed  Macedon 
nineteen  years,  three  of  tliem  with  the  title  of 
king,  which,  however,  he  is  s;ud  not  to  have 
assumed  himself,  though  he  accepted  it  from 
others. 

Cassander  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  military  and  political  talents,  and  vigour 
of  character,  but  utterly  unprincipled'.,  ami  sa- 
crificing every  thing  without  remorse  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  ambition.  He  had  a  personal  hvi- 
tred  and  dread  of  Alexander,  founded  on  that 
king's  conduct  to  him  when  a  youth  ;  and  he 
satiated  his  enmity  by  promoting  the  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  his  family.      Umvevs.  Hist. — A. 

CASSANDER,  Ceorgf,,  a  karned  divine, 
was  born  in  15 15  in  the  isle  of  Cadsandt  near 
Bruges,  from  which  circumst.mce  he  formed 
his  Latin  name.  He  acquired  a  profound 
knowledge  in  tlie  languages,  in  polite  literature, 
civil  law,  and  divinity.  He  taught  the  belles- 
lettres  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  places,  with 
great  reputation.  Afterwards,  directing  his 
attention  almost  entir.-ly  to  tlieological  studies, 
he  retired  with  his  munificent  friend  Cornelius 
Walters  to  Cologne,  and  there  pursued  with 
great  ardour  his  favourite  idea  of  promoting  an 
union  and  reconciliation  between  tlaose  religious 
parties  which  at  this  period  so  much  divided 
Europe.  On  this  subject  he  published  anony- 
jnously  in  1562  a  small  work,  entitled  "  De 
officio  Viri  pii,"  &c. — "  On  the  Duty  of  a 
pious  Man  and  a  sincere  Lover  of  Peace,  in 
religious  Differences."  The  purpose  of  this 
was,  to  lay  down  certain  rules  which  a  private 
christian  ought  to  follow  in  forming  his  judg- 
ment concerning  controverted  points.  These 
are  wholly  favourable  to  the  Roman-catholic 
church  on  the  general  ground  of  authority, 
though  he  admits  that  several  abuses  have  crept 
into  it  which  ought  to  be  reformed.  Calvin, 
who  supposed  this  piece  to  be  written  by 
Baudouin,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  attacked  it  with 
his  usual  acrimony  of  style.  Baudouin  in  a 
reply  discovered  the  true  author  ;  which  brought 
on  a  second  attack  from  Calvin.  Cassander 
thereupon  wrote  an  answer  in  his  own  name, 
very  temperate  and  moderate,  but  of  a  kind  to 
please  neither  of  the  parties.  The  sentiments 
he  displayed,  however,  caused  him  to  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  German  princes  as  the  fittest  person 
for  a  mediator  in  the  religious  disputes.  The 
duke  of  Cleves  in  1564  sent  for  him  to  Duis- 
burg  in  order  to  pacify  some  disturbances 
excited  by  the  anabaptists.  He  was  employed 
in  tins  oilice,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  re- 
•juestcd  him  to  come  and  assist  him  in  a  general 


plan  for  reuniting  the  protestants,  on  whicfi  he 
was  then  occupied.  Cassander  was  so  mucli; 
ailiicted  with  the  gout,  tluit  he  begged  to  l-e 
excused  from  the  journey  ;  but  he  offered  ta 
write  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  conse- 
quence, he  drew  up  his  famous  piece,  entitled' 
"  ConsultatioCassandri,"  inwhich,  following  the 
order  of  the  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,, 
he  remarks  upon  each  of  them,  and  discusses 
their  degree  of  di  .Terence  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  the  concessions  that 
might  safely  be  made  with  respect  to  them. 
The  groundwork  of  this  is  the  same  with  that 
of  his  former  treatise,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
a  traditionary  authority  in  the  church,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mere  M-ord  of  scripture.  This 
authority  he  thinks  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
WTiters  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  to  that 
of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory.  The  concessions 
are  some  of  them  liberal,  and  such  as  certainly 
would  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  papists  in 
general.  The  work  on  the  whole,  however^ 
was  greatly  applauded  by  those  who  were 
equally  desirous  with  himself  of  a  coalition.. 
Maximilian  II.  who  had  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire, was  very  desirous  of  a  personal  conference 
with  Cassander  ;  but  his  increasing  infirmities 
confined  him  almost  constantly  to  his  bed,  and 
put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1566,  when  only  in 
his  fifty-third  year.  The  character  of  Cassander 
h  painted  in  the  most  amiable  colours  by  the 
president  de  Thou.  He  was  modest,  unosten- 
tatious, void  of  arrogance  and  acrimony,  and 
when  reviled,  reviled  not  again — a  rare  cir- 
cumstance in  that  age  of  angry  contention. 
He  was  earnest  in  his  wishes  for  a  religious 
union,  and  went  as  far  in  his  proposed  sdieme 
for  it,  as  one  who  continued  in  the  catholic 
communion  could  possibly  do  ;  but  authority 
was  an  insuperable  barrier  which  could  not, 
and  never  can  be,  surmounted.  Cassander 
wrote  several  other  works,  first  printed  se- 
parately, and  afterwards  collected  into  one  vol. 
fol.  Paris,  r6i6.  Of  these  are,  "  Liturgica," 
or,  "  On  the  Rite  and  Order  of  the  Celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  :"  "  A  Collection  of 
Hymns,"  and  "  Of  Collects:"  the  "  Dialogues 
of  Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Trent,  and  his  Books 
against  Eutyches  :"  the  "  Treatise  of  Honorius 
on  Predestination  and  Grace  :"  "  On  infant 
Baptism,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the  Anabaptist 
Sect :"  "  Letters  to  several  Men  of  Eminence," 
chiefly  on  religious  topics  :  "  Rules  and  Pre- 
cepts of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  :"  a  "  Reduction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Money  to  Flemish ;"  and 
some  other  small  pieces.  Du  Pin  Hist,  Eccles^ 
Thuani  Hist.     Moreri. — A. 
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CASSANDRA,  daughter  of  king  Priam,  a 
celebrated  personage  in  fabulous  history,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  real  part  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  Trojan  events.  She  seems  to  have  laboured 
under  a  fancied  inspiration,  which  made  her, 
during  the  siege  of  Troy,  utter  various  predic- 
tions of  impending  calamities,  disregarded  at 
the  time,  but  many  of  them  naturally  verified 
m  the  event.  During  the  sack  of  that  metro- 
polis, she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
where  she  was  barbarously  violated  by  Ajax 
Oileus.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  she  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  brought  her  home,, 
where  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Clytemnestra. 
In  consequence,  when  that  prince  was  assassi- 
nated by  tlie  contrivance  of  his  wife  and  her 
gallant,  she  also  fell  a  victim.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  very  beautiful,  and  to  have  had  several 
suitors  in  the  flourishing  time  of  Troy.  These 
natural  circumstances  may  be  collected  from 
Homer   and  other  writers  on   Trojan  affairs. 

CASSERIO,  Julio  fCasserius,  Lat),  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  was  descended  from  poor  pa- 
rents in  Placentia,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  in  Padua,  who  at 
length  made  him  his  disciple  and  assistant  in 
his  anatomical  school.     By  his  great   applica- 
tion and  abilities  he  raised  himself  to  the  rank, 
ef  doctor  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  became 
his  master's  successor  in  the  chair  at  Padua  in 
1609.     Some  emulation  arose  between  the  old 
and  young  professor,  the  latter  pursuing  with 
ardour  discoveries   which  the  former  had  only 
touched  upon  ;  yet  Fabricius  was  not  displeased 
at  having  Casserius  for  a  successor.     He  held 
his  post  with  reputation  till  his  death  in  16 16. 
Casserius  was  a  considerable  puromoter  of  ana- 
tomical science,  particularly  in  that  part  which 
is  called  comparative.   His  first  work  was  "  De 
vocis  auditusque  organis  historia  ;"  fol.  Ferrary 
1600.     This  is  more   valuable  in  the  descrip- 
tive than  the  anatomical  part.     It  is  illustrated 
by  many  fine  plates  taken  both   from  human 
and  animal  subjects,    but  not  perfectly  accu- 
rate.   This  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  trea- 
tise on  the  five  senses,  under  the  title  of  "  Pen- 
txsthesion,  hoc  est  de  quinque   sensibus  liber, 
organorum  fabricam  actionem   &  usum  conti- 
nens,"  fol.  Vend.  1609.     After  his  death  ap- 
peared, "  Tabulae  Anatoniicx  omnes  novx  98," 
printed  with  the  anatomical  work  of  Spigelius, 
fol.  Veiiet.   162^,  and  ylinst.   1644.     C3f  these 
tables,    seventy-eight   are    by    Casserius,    and 
twenty   more    are   added   by    Dan.    Bucretius. 
Jfurdier,  in  the   work  of  ,Spigelius  "  De  foi- 


mato  fxtu"  are  somt  tables  of  Casserius.    V,tn. 
dcr  Linden.      Haller  Bihl.  Auat. — A. 

CASSIANUS,     JoANNi:s,    an   ecclesiastical 
writer  and  solitary  of  the  5th  century,  was  a 
native  of  Scythia,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rity, though  some  suppose  France,  and  others 
Africa,    to   have   been  the  place  of  his  birth. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  monastery  of  Beth- 
lehem, wliere,    having  contracted  a   particular 
iiitimacy  with  a  monk  named  Germanus,  thev 
went  together  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,    and 
passed  seven   years   with   the  solitaries  of  the 
Thebais.    After  revisiting  their  monastery,  thev 
returned    to    the    deserts    of  Egypt  ;    but   the 
theological  disputes  which  arose  even    in  this 
retired  spot  induced  them  to  withdraw  to  Con- 
stantinople.     There,     Cassian     was    ordained 
deacon  by  St.  Chrysostom;  and,  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  that  prelate   from  his  see,   he  was 
deputed  in  403,  together  with  Germanus,  to  lay 
the  complaints  of  the  church  before  pope  In- 
nocent   I.     He    was   ordained    priest   by   that 
pope  ;  and  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Al.aric, 
he   went  into  Provence,    and  in  410  fixed  at 
Marseilles.    There  he  founded  two  monasteries, 
one  for  each  sex,  and  introduced  many  of  th« 
rules  of  discipline  among  the  religious  in  Gaul, 
which    he    had    seen   practised   in   Syria    and 
Egypt.     There  he  wrote  his  works,    most  of 
which  relate  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  there  he 
dieil,    as  is   supposed,   between  430  and  433. 
His    first  work  is  entitled  "  Institutio  Mona- 
chorum,"  consisting  of  twelve  books,  of  which 
four  describe  the  modes  of  living  followed  by 
the  ^.gyptian  monks  ;  and  eight  treat  on  the 
eight  capital  sins,  and  their  remedies.     Another 
of  his  works  is  his  "  Collationes"  or  "  Con- 
ferences,"   in    twenty-four   books,   which    are 
discourses  of  the  most  famous    abbots  in   the 
monasteries  of  Egypt,  collected  by  liim    from 
their  own  mouths,  and  relating  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  a  monastic  life.     They  contain 
much  curious  matter  •,  and,  though  they  suffi- 
ciently display  the  writer's  superstitious  tuni, 
the  spirit  of  exalted  piety  which  they  breathe 
has  caused  them  to  be  read  with  edification  by 
the  devotees  of  the  Romish  church.     On  the 
doctrine  of  grace  Cassian's  opinions  were  those 
of  the    Semi-pelagians,    which    subjected    Jiis 
"  Conferences"  to  an  attack  from  St.  Prosper. 
He  further  wrote,  in  430,  at  die  request  of  St. 
Leo,  then  arclideacon  of  Rome,  a  work  in  seven 
books  on  the  Incarnation  against  the  heresy  of 
Nestorius.      The    different    works    of   Cassiaii 
have  been  published  separately,  and  there  have 
been  various  editions  of  his  whole  works  col- 
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leciiveU'.     The  last  was- at  Frankfort  in  1722. 
His  Latin  style  is  easy,  but  without  elevation. 
Several  of  the  popes  have  rcganlcd  him  as  a 
saint,    and  in  Provence  his  memory  has  been 
honoured   by   keeping    a    day    as   his    festival, 
though  he  lias  never  been  regularly  canonised  by 
the  church.  Dii  Pin  Hist.  Eccles.    Moreri. — A. 
CASSINI,    John    Dominic,    an    eminent 
astronomer,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Piedmont  in  Italy,  was  born  June  the  8th,  1625. 
The  uncommon  disposition  which  lie  showed 
for  learning  in  his  early  years,  was  improved  by 
the  care  of  his  tutors,  after  which  he  was  sent 
for  further  improvement  to  a  college  of  Jesuits. 
His  abilities  were  so  eminently  shown  in  some 
poetical  compositions  in   the   Latin   language, 
that  some  of  them  were  published  when  he  was 
but  eleven  years  of  age.     The  casual  perusal  of 
some  books  on  astronomy  turned  his  thoughts 
to  thafstudy,  and  the  satisfaction  he  found  in 
the  remarks  he  was  enabled  to  make  confirmed 
his  inclination,  and   rendered  his    progress  so 
sjreat,  that  in  the  year  1650,  he  was  invited  by 
the  senate  of  Bologna  to  accept  the  chair  of  the 
mathematical  professor.    He  was  no  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  first  went  to  that 
city,    where  he  taught   the  mathematics,   and 
was   very    assiduous   in   celestial   observations. 
In  the  year  1652,  he  made  some  accurate  ob- 
servations upon  a  comet,  which  was  visible  at 
Bologna,  and  inferred  that  these  bodies  are  not, 
as  had  usually  been  supposed,  temporary  plie- 
nonfena  in  the  heavenly  regions,  but  of  the  same 
nature   and    probably    governed    by    the    same 
laws  as   the  planets.     He  aho   solved  in  that 
year  the  problem  for  geometrically  determining 
the  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its 
true  and  mean  place,  which  Kepler  and  BuUial- 
dus    had   given   up  as  insoluble.     In  the  year 
\6^'\-,  when   the  church   of  Bologna   was  re- 
paired and  enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  from  the 
senate  to   correct   and  settle   a  meridian   line. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  placing  the  brass 
plate  through  the  hole  of  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  were  to  pass,  in  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
dravving  a  meridian  line  120  feet  in  length  upon 
the  pavement.     A  good  representation  of  this 
church  and  the  meridian  appears  in  the  reverse 
of  a  medal  struck  on  that  occasion  ;   of  which  a 
print  may  Le  seen  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of 
Long's  Astronomy.  A  larger  engraving  may  also 
be  seen  in  Wright's  Travels. 

In  the  year  1657,  he  attended  in  quality  of 
assi-tantto  a  nobleman  who  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  compose  some  differences  which  had  arisen 
■between  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  in  confequence 
of  the   inundations  of  the  Po.     The  skill  and 


judgment  he  displayed   on  this  occasion  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  and,  together  with  the 
ability  he  had  shov.'n  in  ot'iicr  important  transac- 
tions, induced  Marius  Chigi  to  appoint  him  in- 
spector-general of  the  fortifications  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Urbino,  and  likewise  of  the  rivers  in  the 
ecclesiastical   state  for  several  years.     During 
this  time  he  continued  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits with  great  assiduity.   He  discovered  many 
particulars  relative  to  the  planets  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, especially  the  rotation  of  the  former  round 
its  axis  :  but  his  atteiition  was  more  peculiarly 
directed   to    the   theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
which  after  much  labour  and  continued  obser- 
vations   he    settled   and    published    at    Rome, 
among  other  astronomical  pieces.    These  tables 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pieard,  the  well-known 
French  astronomer,  who  found  them  so  very 
exact  tl-at  he  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
skill  of  their  author,  in  consequence  of  which  lie 
was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of   Sciences,  at   that   time    established  by 
Lewis  XIV.     It  was  not  practicable,  however, 
for  Cassini  to  leave  his   situation   at  Bologna 
without  Ie.^ve  of  his  superiors  ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  direct  request  of  the 
French  monarch  to  the  pope  and  the  senate  of 
Bologna,  who   having  granted  permission  for 
him  to  absent  himself  for  six  years,  he  came  to 
Paris  in  1669,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
royal  astronomer.     When  this  term  was  nearly 
expired,  the  pope  and  the   senate  of  Bologna 
insisted  on  his  return,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing his  revenues  and  emoluments,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  remitted  to  him.     He  was  prevailed 
upon   by   the   minister    to    remain  in   trance, 
where  he  was  naturalised  about  the  end  of  the 
year 
to  the  marriage  state. 

The  Royal  Obsen'atory  at  Paris  had  then 
been  finished  nearly  three  years.  The  occasion 
of  its  being  built  was  briefly  this  :  in  the  year 
1638,  the  famous  Minim  Messennes  was  the 
author  and  institutor  of  a  society  where  several 
ingenious  and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk 
upon  physical  and  astronomical  subjects,  among 
whom  were  Gasscndus,  Des  Cartes,  Monmour, 
Thevenot,  Bullialdus,  our^ countryman  Hobbes, 
&c.  and  this  society  was  kept  up  by  a  succes  - 
sion  of  eminent  men  for.many  years.  At  length 
Lewis  XIV.  Considering  that  a  number  ot  such 
men  acting  in  a  body  would  succeed  abundantly 
better  in  the  promotion  of  science  than  if  they 
acted  separately  each  in  his  particular  art  or 
province,  established,  under  the  direction  of 
Colbert,  in  the  year  1666,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  and  for  tlie  advancement  of  astro- 


1673,  about  which  time  he  also  entered  in- 
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nomy  in  particular  erected  the  Royal  Cfbserva- 
tory  at  Paris,  and  furnished  it  with  all  kinds  of 
instrumentsthatwere  necessary  to  make  observa- 
tions. The  foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid 
in  the  year  i6i57,and  the  building  completed  in 
167Q.  Cassini  was  appointed  to  be  the  first  in- 
habitant of  the  observatory,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  September,  167 1,  when  he  devoted  himself 
in  good  earnest  to  the  business  of  his  profession. 
In  the  year  1672  he  endeavoured  to  determine 
tiie  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  sun,  by  comparing 
some  observations  which  he  made  at  Paris  with 
some  which  were  made  at  the  same  time  in 
America.  In  the  year  1677,  he  demonstrated 
the  diurnal  motion  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis 
to  be  performed  In  nine  hours  and  fifty-eight 
minutes,  from  the  motion  of  a  spot  in  one  of  his 
larger  belts.  '  In  the  year  1684  he  discovered 
four  satellites  of  Saturn, besides  that  whiclilluy- 
gens  had  found  out.  In  the  year  1693,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  tables  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  corrected  by  later  observations. 
In  the  year  1695  he  took  a  journey  to  Bologna 
to  examine  the  meridian  line  which  he  had  fixed 
there  in  1653,  and  he  showed  in  the  presence 
of  several  mathematicians  that  it  had  not  varied 
in  the  least  near  forty  vears.  In  the  year  i  700 
he  continued  the  meridian  line  through  France, 
-which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extremest 
southern  part  of  that  country. 

Cassini  lived  in  the  Royal  Observatory  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  did  the  greatest  ho- 
nour to  the  establishment  by  his  observations 
and  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
sert a  list  in  this  place.  Their  titles  occupy 
near  five  pages  in  the  closely  printed  index  of 
Rozier.  He  lost  his  sight  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 7 12,  in  his  eight-eighth  year.  Memoirs 
of  the  Paris  Acadewy  for  the  lean-]  1 2.  Alartiii  s 
lives.— V<f.  N. 

CASSIODORUS,  Magnus  Aurelius,  an 
illustrious  writer,  and  patron  of  letters,  was 
born  at  ^quillace  in  Calabria  about  the  year 
479.  His  father,  with  whom  he  has  been  con- 
founded, enjoyed  a  high  post  under  Odoacer 
king  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  under  Theodoric. 
He  liimself  was  made  by  Theodoric  quaestor  of 
tlie  sacred  palace,  secretary  of  state,  and  master 
of  the  olhces.  In  514  he  appears  to  have  been 
sole  consul.  He  retained  the  favour  of  this 
prince  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  em- 
ployed his  influence  in  promoting  science  and 
literature.  He  was  in  equal  honour  with 
Am.l.isontha  and  her  son  Athalaric,  by  whom 
he  was  raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  prieiorian- 
prefect.     Theodatus  and  Vitiges  continued  him 


in  the  same  posts ;  and  his  public  epistles  as 
secretary  comprise  the  period  from  509  to  539. 
The  im.pending  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom, 
and  satiety  of  public  employments,  now  induced 
Cassiodoru^  to  retire  from  the  world.  He 
fixed  upon  his  native  place,  Squillace,  where, 
in  a  pleasant  spot  near  the  sea,  he  built  at  his 
own  cxpence  a  monastery,  with  an  adjoining 
hermitage,  and  embraced  the  moiiastic  life. 
His  occupations  were  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  otlier  religious  writings,  and  the 
instruction  and  regulation  of  his  monks,  'whom 
he  directed  in  tJitir  studies,  and  for  whose  use 
he  collected  a  copious  library.  He  himself  com- 
posed various  works  on  literary  and  devotional 
subjects,  and  he  encouraged  others  to  undertake 
learned  labours.  He  likewise  amused  himself 
with  mechanical  contrivances,  and  is  said  to 
have  fabricated  various  water- clocks  and  sun- 
dials, and  lamps  of  curious  construction.  In 
these  laudable  or  innocent  pursuits,  the  forgot- 
ten statesman  protracted  his  life  nearly  to  a  cen- 
tury, his  death  being  generally  referred  to  the 
year  575,  about  the  ninety-sixth  of  his  age. 
The  writings  of  Cassiodorus  are  various.  Of 
his  panegyrical  orations,  which  were  celebrated 
in  their  time,  none  have  reached  us.  He  drew 
up  a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  year  519,  which  abounds  with 
errors,  but  is  not  without  its  use  in  chronology. 
It  has  been  illustrated  wij^h  learned  commentaries 
by  Cuspinian.  He  also  wrote  twelve  books  of 
die  history  of  the  Goths,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  epitome  of  Jornandes.  His  most  valuable 
remain  is  the  twelve  books  of  letters  written 
by  him  while  occupying  the  post  of  secretary. 
They  contain  much  curious  information  as  to 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  time,  and  fa- 
vourably display  the  character  of  the  writerr  as 
a  minister  equally  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  good  of  the  people.  Their 
style  is  briefly  characterised  by  Gibbon  as 
quaint  and  declamatory.  Tiraboschi  more 
minutely  describes  it  as  having  "  a  harmony,  a 
syntax,  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
cannot  be  better  defined  than  by  the  title  of 
barbarous  elegance.  The  digressions  and  am- 
plifications are  so  frequent,  that  they  seem  to 
indicate  a  man  wlio,  living  among  barbarians, 
wished  to  make  a  display  of  his  learning,  and 
to  make  tlieni  blush  at  their  ignorance."  After 
his  retreat,  he  wrote  a  "  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,"  collected  from  the  Latin  fathers:  "  In- 
stitutions of  divine  and  human  Letters,"  in  two 
books;  a  work  intended  for  the  direction  of  the 
niokns  in  their  studies,  and  a  valuable  compen- 
dium of  the  learning  of  the  age  :  "  Commen- 
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"  tarles  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;"  "  On  the 
Acts  and  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse ;"  "  On  Don.itus ;"  and  a  book  "  On 
Orthography."  It  was  from  his  persuasion  that 
Epiphanius,  surnamed  the  scholastic,  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tories of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodorct, 
w'liich  were  published  in  an  abridged  form  under 
the  title  of  "  Hisloria  tripartita."  Of  the  re- 
maining works  of  Cassiodorus  there  have  been 
various  editions.  The  most  valuable  is  that  of 
fatlicr  Caret  at  Rouen  in  1679.  Vossius  Hist. 
Lat.    JMorcri.     Timboschi. — A. 

CASSIUS,  Avmius,    an    eminent  military 
commander  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
and  an  usurper  of  the  empire,  is  said  by  Dio 
Cassius  to  have  been  a  Syrian,  and  the  son  of  a 
rhetorician  named  Heliodorus  ;  but  the  author 
of  his    life,    Vulcatius    Gallicanus,  represents 
him  as  being  the  son  of  Avidius  Severus,  who 
from  tlie  rank  of  a  centurion  rose  by  his  merit 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state.     The  same 
writer  makes  him  a  descendant  by  the  mother's 
side  from  the  ancient  Roman  Cassii.    We  first 
hear  of  Avidius  as  commanding  an  army  against 
the  Parthians  under  the  emperor  Verus  about 
tlic  year  164.     He  entirely  defeated  Vologeses, 
and   pursuing  his  victory,  advanced   to  Ctesi- 
phon,  which  he  took,  with  Edessa,  Babylon, 
and   all    Media.      Crossing  Mesopotamia,    he 
cameto  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  which  he  ravaged 
and  burned,  with  a  g»-eat  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    On  his  return  he  lost  numbers  of  his 
men  by  famine  and  disease ;  however,  he  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  acquired  for  the  slothful 
Verus  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Parthians  and 
Medes.     The  great  reputation  of  Cassius,  and 
particularly  his  character  as  a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian, caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  chief  command  of  the  legions 
in  Syria,  which  were  infested  with  the  effemi- 
nacy and  indulgence  of  that  luxurious  country. 
The    emperor's   letter  to  his    lieutenant,    giv- 
ing  tlie  reasons  for  this  appointment,    is  ex- 
tant ;  and  Cassius  did  not  disappoint  his  expec- 
tations.   By  great  severity  he  recalled  the  troops 
to  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  discipline,  and 
fitted  them  for  the  hardships  of  active  service. 
"While  in  this  station,  he   marched  against  the 
revolted  Egyptians,  whom  he  suppressed  rather 
by  policy  than  by  force  ;  and  he  afterwards  ob- 
tained great  military  successes  in  Arabia  and 
Armenia,  of  which   the   particulars  have    not 
reached  us.     He  was  also  employed  in  the  war 
againfi  theSarmatianJazyges,  where  he  punish- 
ed with  an  ignominious  tleath  some  centurions, 
who  without  orders  had  crossed  the  Danube 


with  the  men  they  coninianded,  and  killed  » 
nunibrr  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mutiny  which 
this  severity  occasioned,  Cassius  appeared  un- 
armed before  the  enraged  soldiers,  and  by  the 
intrepidity  of  his  remonstrances  recalled  them 
to  their  duty.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  he  treated  deserters,  and  other  mi- 
litary offenders  -,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  in- 
spired his  troops  with  attachment  as  well  as 
awe.  Of  his  real  character  inconsistent  ac- 
counts are  given  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  sol- 
dier, capable  alike  of  rigid  self-denial  and  of 
intemperate  indulgence,  and  a  bitter  censurer 
of  his  sovereigns,  one  of  whom  he  contemned 
as  a  visionary  speculatist,  the  other  as  a  luxu- 
riant trilier.  L.  Verus  had  long  suspected  the 
designs  of  Cassius,  and  had  written  to  his 
partner  Aurelius  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
his  suspicion.  But  that  good  man  returned  an 
answer  more  in  the  style  of  a  philosopher  than 
a  statesman,  and  continued  to  entrust  that  ge- 
neral with  the  principal  command  of  the  eastern 
army.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  A.D.  175,  that  Cassius  ventured  to  be- 
come his  rival  in  the  empire.  Taking  the  oc- 
casion of  an  illness,  under  which  M.  Aurelius 
laboured  while  engaged  in  war  against  the  Mar- 
comanni,  Cassius  in  Syria  spread  a  report  of 
his  death,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  legions 
under  his  command.  Affecting  great  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Aurelius,  he  placed  him 
among  the  gods,  and  in  the  mean  time  secured 
the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  provinces  in  his 
own  favour.  When  the  news  of  tliis  revolt 
reached  Rome,  the  senate  made  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  him  a  traitor,  and  confiscating  his 
effects  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  showed  the  ut- 
most moderation  in  the  whole  affair,  left  Ger- 
many, and  proceeded  towards  lllyricum  on  his 
march  against  his  competitor.  Lut  the  blood 
and  hazard  of  such  a  contest  were  prevented  by 
a  private  conspiracy  against  Cas:  ius  by  some  of 
his  officers,  who  upon  a  march  assassinated 
him,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  carried  it  to  the 
emperor.  The  reign,  or  rather,  as  Dio  calls 
it,  the  dream,  of  Avidius  Cassius,  lasted  only 
three  months  and  sis  days.  Elis  pretorian  pre- 
fect was  killed  with  him,  and  his  son  Mjccianus 
soon  after  at  Alexandrir.  His  wife  and  the  rest 
of  his  children  were  treated  with  unexampled 
clemency  by  the  emperor;  but  Commodus  af- 
terwards indulged  his  cruelty  in  burning  alive 
all  who  were  any  way  related  to  him.  Uiiivcrs. 
Hist.— A. 

CASSIUS  (LoNGiNusi,  CAius,a  Roman  of 
great  celebrity,  was  descended  from  an  honour- 
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aV.eljutplebe'mn  family,  and  early  cHFtinguished- 
himself  by  his  hatred  to  tyranny.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  when  a  boy,  hearing  his  school- 
fellow Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla  boast  of  his  fa- 
ther's unlimited  power,  he  started  up  and  gave 
him  two  01  three  blows  on  the  ear ;  and  that 
complaint  being  made  of  this  affront  to  Pom- 
pcy,  who  thereupon  summoned  the  two  boys 
before  him,  Cassius  was  so  far  from  making  any 
apology  for  his  conduct,  that  lie  threatened  to 
strike  Faustus  again  in  Pompey's  presence, 
should  he  repeat  the  same  words.  In  the  year 
B.C.  52,  Cassius  was  questor  to  Crassus  in 
Syria  -,  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  that 
leader,  v/hcn  the  Pavthians  entered  Syria,  and 
laid  siege  to  Antioeh,  Cassitis  defended  the 
place  witli  great  vigour,  and  cut  off  num- 
bers of  the  invaders  in  their  retreat,,  v/ith 
dieir  commander  Orsaces.  In  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Cassius  took  part  with  the 
latter,  and  was  commander  of  his  fleet.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  C-.rsar,  in  pur- 
suit of  his  rival,  was  crossing  the  Hellespont 
■with  a  small  force,  he  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of 
Cassius,  and  boldly  summoned  him  to  surren- 
der. Cassius,  probably  thinking  that  the  dis- 
pute was  at  an  end,  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
joined  the  conqueror.  He  preserved,  however, 
in  his  breast  all  his  former  aversion  to  usurped 
authority  ;  and  when  Csesar  had  been  created 
perpetual  dictator,  and  seemed  to  be  affecting 
those  regal  honours  which  were  an  object  of  de- 
testation to  every  true  Roman,  Cassius  resolved 
upon  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  [See  C/ESAr 
and  M.  Brutus.]  He  had  also  private  mo- 
tives of  enmity  against  Caesar,  who  had  some 
time  before  bestowed  the  most  honourable  pre- 
torship  upon  Brutus,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  acknowledged  that  his  competitor  Cassius 
best  deserved  it.  On  this  account  he  has  been 
accused  of  hating  the  tyrant  rather  than  the  ty- 
ranny ;  and  a  peculiar  rancour  has  been  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whole 
design.  As  Cassius  had  married  Junia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Brutus,  he  was  particularly  proper 
for  engaging  that  true  patriot  in  the  conspiracy; 
aaul  it  was  his  art  and  persuasion  which  over- 
came the  reluctance  ot  Brutus  to  sacrifice  pri- 
vate friendship  to  public  duty.  In  the  assassi- 
nation, Cassius,  having  silently  addressed  him- 
self to. the  statue  of  Pompey,  attacked  Cxsar  in 
front ;  and  such  was  his  blind  fury,  that  he 
wounded  Brutus  in  the  hand,  while  aiming  at 
his  enemy.  In  the  dangerous  state  ot  Rome 
which  succeeded  the  death  of  Ca-sar,  Cassius, 
with  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators,  with- 
drew from  the  capital.     It  was  his  intention  to 
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go  to  Syria,  the  government  of  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him  by  Ca;sar ;  but  a  decree  of  the 
people  deprived  him  of  this  post,  and  conferred 
it  upon  DoJabella,  who  took  possession  of  the 
province.  The  senate,  however,  declared  Do- 
labella  a  rebel,  and  gave  Cassius  the  charge  of 
expelling  him  by  force.  Cassius  proceeded  to 
Greece,  and  joined  Brutus  at  Athens.  Th';ncc 
he  crossed  into  Lesser  Asia  ;  and  receiving  aid 
from  Trebonius  and  Lentidus,  he  raised  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  with  which  he  marched 
into  Syria.  He  made  himself  master  of  that 
country,  and  then  passed  into  Phoenicc  and  Ju- 
dsa,  which  he  secured.  Dolabella,  attempting 
to  re-enter  Syria,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Lao- 
dicea,  where  he  vi-as  besieged  by  Cassius  ;  and 
the  town  at  length  being  taken,  that  commander 
caused  one  of  his  guards  to  kill  him.  Cassius 
appears  to  have  treated  Laodieea  with  great  se-. 
verity,  plundering  its  temples,  levying  great 
contvibiitions,  and  putting  m.my  of  the  chief  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  It  was  now  die  inten- 
tion of  Cassius  to  invade  Egypt,  where  Cleo- 
patra had  declared  for  the  triumvirs,  who  were 
all  powerful  at  Rome  -,  but  while  on  his  march, 
he  was  recalled  by  the  pressing  letters  of  Bru- 
tus, to  oppose  Antony  andOctavianus,  who  were 
preparing  to  cross  over  to  Macedon.  Cassius, 
leaving  one  legion  to  secure  Syria,  proceeded  to 
make  a  junction  with  Brutus  ;  and  by  the  way 
detached  a  body  of  horse  into  Cappadoeia,  with 
orders  to  put  to  death  his  foe,  king  Ariobar- 
zancs,  and  levy  contributions  on  his  subjects. 
He  joined  Brutus  at  Smyrna  ;  and  here  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  opinion  of  Cassius,  that  one 
should  effect  the  reduction  of  the  Lycians,  and 
the  other  of  the  Rhodians.  The  latter  task  was 
assigned  to  Cassius,  who  on  his  march  was  met 
by  an  embassy  from  Rhodes,  sent  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  attempt.  To  the  high  language 
of  the  embassadors, representing  the  formitlable 
state  of  their  maritim.e  power,  Cassius  opposed 
as  higli  demands  ;  and  neither  side  giving  way, 
war  was  mutually  resolved  upon.  Confiding  in 
what  they  deemed  their  peculiar  strength,  the 
Rhodians  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  under  Sta- 
tius  Marcus;  and  after  a  very  severe  engage- 
ment were  forced  to  retreat.  A  second  se.a-fight 
was  equally  unfavourable  to  them  ;  and  alter  it, 
the  city  of  Rhodes  was  invested  by  sea  and 
land,  and  compelletl  to  surrender.  Cassius 
treated  the  vanquished  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Roman  general.  He  di.sdaintd  their  attempts 
to  soothe  him  by  aiiulation,  placed  his  tribunal 
in  the  forum  with  a  spear  planted  before  it,  re- 
strained hi.^  soldiers  horn  ,dl  plunder  or  vio- 
lence, and  summoning  fifty  of  the  principal  ei- 
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tizens  befoie  liim,  caused  them  iitimcdiatcly  to 
he  put  to  deatli.  He  then  commanded  all  the 
gold  and  silver,  public  or  private,  to  be  brouj^ht 
fortli  •,  and  having  vigorously  punished  some  in- 
stances of  concealment,  he  raised  from  that  rich 
city  the  sum  of  8000  talents,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  continent,  having  left  behind  him 
a  garrison  wIio?e  commander  had  orders  to  levy 
from  the  inliabitants  500  more.  It  is  certainly 
not  without  justice  that  Plutarch  represents  this 
conduct  as  extremely  severe,  yet  it  was  not  so 
beyond  the  measure  of  those  times,  or  the  laws 
of  ii'ai:  As  Cassius  proceeded  hence  to  rejoin 
Brutus,  he  exacted  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  as  he  passed,  a  payment  of  ten  years' 
taxes.  It  was  at  Sardis  that  the  two  republi- 
can chiefs  again  met ;  and  their  transactions 
from  this  period  being  already  related  in  the 
life  of  Brutus,  we  shall  notice  only  sonic  circum- 
stances particularly  belonging  to  Cassius.  He 
exiiibited  a  laxer  system  of  morality  than  Bru- 
tus, but  one  better  adapted  for  tlie  conduct  of 
a  civil  war,  in  absolving  two  of  his  own  friends 
accused  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  and 
blaming  Brutus  for  his  rigour  against  one  of  his 
cfRcers  convicted  of  the  same  crim.e.  On  the 
imagined  appearance  of  a  spectre  to  Brutus, 
Cassius  endeavoured  to  quiet  his  mind  by  argu- 
ments skilfully  drawn  from  the  epicurean  phi- 
losophy, to  wliich  he  was  addicted  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, these  argiuTients  are  put  into  his  mouth 
by  Plutarch,  whom  such  a  story  well  suited. 
When  the  combined  army  arrived  in  the  plains 
of  PliiHppi,  and  by  its  position  had  reduced  that 
of  the  triumvirs  to  ereat  distress  for  want  of 
provisions,  it  was  the  military  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  Cassius  that  opposed  resigning  this 
advantage  for  the  hazard  of  an  eiigai;ement ; 
and  though  outvoted  in  the  council  of  war,  he 
retained  his  opinion.  After  supper,  on  the 
evening  preceding  the  battle,  aiFettionately 
pressing  the  hand  of  his  friend  Valerius  Mcs- 
sala,  he  desired  him,  in  Greek,  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  he  was  forced  to  expose  the  Roman 
liberties-  to  this  hazard,  as  Pompey  had  been 
before  him,  yet  that  he  relied  on  fortune  to  re- 
medy their  bad  measures.  On  the  day  of  en- 
gagement he  commanded  the  left  wing  j  and 
his  defeat  by  Antony  seems  to  have  been  a 
consequence  of  the  precipitate  ardour  of  Bru- 
tus, who  left  him  exposed  while  he  pursued  of 
the  troops  of  Octavianus.  After  every  possible 
exertion  to  rally  his  men,  Cassius  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  a  small  band  to  an  eminence  near 
Philippi,  whence  he  sent  Titinius  to  gain  in- 
telligence. This  officer,  meeting  a  body  of 
Brutus's  cavalry  coming  to  their  relief,  was 
joyfully  surroviuded  by  his  friends  among  them. 


some  of  whom  dismounted  to  embrace  Him", 
Cassius  descrying  this  from  a  distance,  imagin- 
ed that  Titinius  was  taken  prisoner  ;  on  which, 
blaming  himself  ft)r  exposing  a  dear  friend  to 
such  an  accident,  he  withdrew  to  his  teiit,  with 
Pinilarus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  whom  he  had 
kept  about  him  ever  since  the  battle  in  which 
Cras'us  was  slain,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  last  office  for  him,  should  occasion  re- 
quire it.  Of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  death  we  are  not  exactly  informed.  Some 
writers,  who  are  fond  of  pointing  out  jtidg- 
tve/tts.,  say  that  he  dispatched  himself  with  the 
dagger  with  which  he  stabbed  Caesar ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  his  head  was  found  lying  severed 
from  his  body,  and  Piiidarus  no  more  appeared. 
This  event  happened  on  the  birth-day  of  Cas- 
sius, B.C.  42.  When  his  friends  came  up,  they 
were  thrown  into  extreme  grief  at  the  sad  spec- 
tacle ;  and  Titinius,  who  imputed  the  error  to 
his  own  delay,  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  him- 
self upon  the  body  of  his  friend. 

Cassius  was  considered  as  an  excellent  corn— 
mander,  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  pru- 
dence,and  a  trueloverof  his  country;  and  though 
formed  in  a  more  rugged  mould  than  Brutus, 
and  not  free  from  the  stains  of  avarice  and 
cruelty,  he  was  by  posterity  joined  with  that 
virtuous  man  as  the  great  champion  of  the  dy- 
ing liberties  of  Rome,  and  partook  with  him 
in  the  honourable  title  of  last  of  the  Romans, 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  li- 
terature. Several  of  his  letters  to  Cicero  are 
extant  j  and  that  great  orator  bestows  praises- 
on  him  in  various  parts  of  his  works.  Puitarcby 
Life  cf  Brutus.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CASSIUS  PAR.ViENSIS,  a  Latin  poet,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  attached 
himself  after  that  event  first  to  Pompey's  son, 
and  afterwards  to  Antony,  under  both  of  whom- 
he  held  conmiands.  After  the  battle  of  Aetium 
he  retired  to  Athens,  where,  by  the  orders  of 
Octavianus,  he  was  put  to  death,  while  engaged 
in  his  studies,  by  Quintilius  Varus.  He  is  men- 
tioned with  honour  by  f^orace,  in  iiis  epistle  to 
Tibullus,  who  asks  his  friend  whether  he  is  em- 
ployed in  writing  what  may  excel  the  works  of 
Cassius  Parmensis. 

Scubere  quod  Cas^i  Paimeiuls  opufcula  vincat. 

EfUi.  IV.  I.  I. 

But  in  another  place,  if  Horace  means  the 
same  person  by  the  "  Etruscan  Cassius,"  he 
rather  seems  to  represent  iiim  as  a  rapid  and 
copious,  than  an  excellent  poet. 


-Amct  scripsisse  duccntos 


Ante  cibum  versus,  [ondcm  co-natus  ;   ttrusci 
Q^ale  fuit  CaiSi,  rapido  feiventius  amni 
Ingenium  ;  capsis  qu.^m  fama  est  esse  librisque 
Ambustuin  piopriis.  Sii.  X.  lii,  I, 
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Vanis  when  lie  killed  him  carried  ofF  his  pa- 
•pers  ;  which  has  given  cause  to  suspect  that 
the  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  published  under  the 
-name  of  Varus,  was  written  by  Cassius,  who 
is  known  to  have  composed  works  of  that  class. 
Tiie  verses  on  Orpheus,  published  by  Achilles 
Tatius  under  the  name  of  Cassius,  are  thought 
to  be  spurious.  Vossius  de  Poet.  Lat.  Moreri. 
—A. 

CASSIUS  SEVERUS,  Titus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  render- 
-ed  himself  still  more  odious  for  his  character 
than  admired  for  his  genius.  He  preferred  ex- 
ercising the  office  of  an  accuser,  and  often  on 
inch  slight  grounds,  that  the  bad  success  of  his 
accusations  was  in  a  manner  proverbial.  He 
■was  likewise  so  much  inclined  to  satire  and  ca- 
iumny,  that  his  writings  were  the  cause  of  the 
law  against  libels  passed  by  Augustus,  and 
drew  upon  himself  a  sentence  of  exile,  first  to 
■Crete,  and  afterwards  to  Seriphus  ;  where  he 
died  in  extreme  wretchedness.  Yet  he  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  pleaders  of  his 
time,  and  Seneca  has  left  a  high  eulogy  on  his 
eloquence.  *'  He  had  every  quality,"  he  says, 
"  of  a  good  declaimer  :  a  choice  phraseology, 
an  ardent  and  weighty  mode  of  expression,  con- 
taining more  thouglus  than  words ;  great  care 
and  diligence  in  preparation  ;  yet  an  extraordi- 
nary readiness  in  speaking  unprepared.  He 
succeeded  even  better  in  extempore  effusions, 
and  derived  advantage  from  being  interrupted." 
The  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  Orators,  usually 
ascribed  to  Tacitus,  mentions  Cassius,  indeed, 
as  the  first  corrupter  of  ancient  eloquence,  by 
his  neglect  of  method,  and  of  the  decorums  of 
speech,  and  such  an  ardour  for  attacking  an  ad- 
versary, that  he  attended  more  to  annoyance 
than  self-defence ;  and  Quintilian,  while  he 
allows  him  great  ingenuity,  quickness,  and 
force,  represents  him  as  deficient  in  gravity  and 
judgment.  Tacit.  Annal.  l^  Dial,  de  Orator, 
^lititiliajii  Instit.   Bayle. — A. 

CASTALDI,  Cornel  10,  born  at  Feltri,  of 
a  noble  family,  about  1480,  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  but  enlivened  his  severer  studies  by  the 
pursuits  of  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  He 
was  employed  by  his  native  city  in  negoclating 
tiieir  concerns  at  Venice,  and  obtained  from 
the  republic  all  he  requested.  On  his  marriage 
he  fixed  at  Padua,  where  he  lived  in  universal 
esteem,  and  at  which  city  he  founded  a  college. 
He  died  in  1536.  His  poems,  long  lost  in 
oblivion,  were  published  at  Venice,  in  4to.  in 
'757'  ^Y  ^^^  •^Vb^  Conti,  with  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor prefixed  by  signer  Farsetti.  They  are 
both  Italian  and  Latin.     Tiie  former  contain 


ingenious  and  elevated  sentiments,  but  are  de- 
fective in  sweetness  and  elegance  of  style.  The 
latter  are  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ancients. 
Tirahoschi,    Nouv.    Diet.    Hist. — A. 

CAST  ALIO,  or  Casteli.io,  Sebastian,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  superior 
learning  and  talents  with  poverty  and  misfor- 
tune, was  born  in  is '5  >»  the  mountainous 
part  of  Dauphine,  or,  according  to  some,  in  Sa- 
voy. His  proper  name  was  Chatiilhiu  I-ittle 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  education  ;  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  introduced  to  Calvin  at 
Strasburg  in  1540  and  41,  and  obt-iincd  the 
esteein  of  that  reformer  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages.  On  Calvin's  recom.men- 
dation  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  college 
of  Geneva,  which  office  he  held  about  three 
years,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city. 
It-  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Calvin,  how  extremely  intolerant  he  was  of 
any  theological  opinions  but  his  own,  held 
within  the  precincts  of  his  authority  ;  and  his 
treatment  of  Castalio  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  it. 
This  learned  man  dared  to  think  for  himself. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Calvin  in  his  fundamen- 
tal doctrine  of  predestination  ;  he  disapproved 
of  the  civil  punishment  of  heretics  ;  he  consi- 
dered the  Canticles  of  Solomon  as  a  profane 
piece  ;  he  had  a  particular  opinion  respecting 
Christ's  descent  into  hell;  and  he  was  suspected 
of  having  imbibed  some  notions  of  the  anabap- 
tists. P'or  these  offences,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  office,  and  was  expelled  Geneva 
through  the  influence  of  Calvin,  who,  together 
with  Beza,  ever  after  made  him  an  object  of 
persecution.  Castalio  removed  to  Basil,  where 
he  obtained  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage •,  it  appears,  however,  that  he  passed  his 
life  in  great  indigence.  He  had  a  large  family, 
for  he  left  behind  him  four  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  and  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
procure  bread  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pursue  the  studies  in  which  he  was  im- 
mersed. His  answer  to  one  of  Calvin's  charges 
will  sufficiently  show  tlie  extremities  to  which 
he  was  reduced.  That  hard-hearted  man  had 
the  cruelty  to  accuse  Castalio  of  stealing 
wood.  Castalio  thus  relates  the  fact :  "  Being 
totally  occupied  with  my  translation  of  the 
Scripture,  and  resolved  rather  to  beg  than  to 
quit  it,  as  I  dwelt  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  I 
employed  myself  at  leisure  hours  in  catching 
with  a  hook  the  floating  wood  which  it  carries 
down  in  its  inundations,  that  I  might  warm  my 
family.  This  wood  is  public  property,  and  be- 
longs to  the  first  taker."  The  poor  man  then 
calls  upon  the  whole  city  of  Basil  io  witness  the 
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truth  of  what  he  says  ;  nnd  he  concludes,  ad- 
dicsbiiig  Cahin,  "  I   coukl  not  h.we  thought 
that  you,  you  who  know   me,  could  have  cre- 
dited such  a  charge  ;  but  that  you  should  pub- 
lish it  to  the  whole  world,  and  transmit  it  to 
posterity,  is  what    (although  I    knew    you)  I 
could   not  easily   have  believed  !"  O  bigotry  ! 
wliat  impenetrable  stuff  dost  thou  make  of  the 
hearts   of  men  !    Castalio  was  not  suffered  to 
publish  his  works  at  Basil  without  animadver- 
sion.    The  consistory  called  him  before  them  ; 
and  the  curators  of  the  university  wished  to  re- 
strain him  from  theological  topics.    But  though 
his  opinions   met  with  little  indulgence,  such 
was  the  esteem  inspired  by  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing, that  his  enemies  were  not   able  to  expel 
him,  and  he  died  peaceably  at  Basil  in  1563,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-eight.     Castalio  was  not 
only  a  deep  but  an  elegant  scholar,  and  seems 
to  have  emulated  t!ie  modern  Italian  school  of 
Latinity.     In  1545    he   printed   at  Basil    four 
books  of  scripture- histories  in  elegant  Latin,  in 
order  that  children  might  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  their  religion, 
and   a  taste   for  polite  literature.     In  1546  he 
published  a  poeticd  translation  of  the  Sybilllne 
verses  with  notes,  together  with  a  prose  version 
of  the  books  of  Moses.    This  was  succeeded  by 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the 
other  scripture  songs.     In  1548  he  published 
a  Greek  poem  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  Latin 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  prophet  Jonas.     He 
likewise  translated  some  parts  of  Homer,  some 
books  of  Xenophon,  and  St.  Cyril.     His  Latin 
version  of  some  Italian  treatises  of  the  celebrat- 
edOchinus,  particularly  his  "  Thirty  Dialogues," 
some  of  which  seem  to  favour  polygamy,  was 
made  one  of  the  accusations  against  him.    Cas- 
tallo's  greatest  work  was  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible,  whlcli  was  the  source  to  him  both  of 
praise  and  of  obloquy.     It  is  certainly  the  most 
elegant    and    classical    version   that  has    been 
made;  but  in  aiming  at  this  excellence,  he  has, 
like  Bembo  and  some  of  the  Italians,  fallen  into 
an  affected  use  of  terms  not  properly  belonging 
to  Jewish    or    Christian   theology.      Thus   he 
renders    angel   by  genius  ,•    baptism    by   lo/io : 
church  by  respitblka  ;  and  synagogue  by  colle- 
gium.   He  is  likewise  sometimes  too  paraphras- 
tlcal  and  remote  from  the  original  phraseology. 
Nevertheless, his  "  New  Testament"  is  read  with 
pleasure,  and  is  very  properly  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  scholars.     It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  rivalry  of  his  version  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  hostility  with  which  Beza  always  treated 
him.  Castalio's  *'  Latin  Bible"  was  first  printed 
at  Basil  in   155 1,  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of 


England.  He  gave  two  more  edition?!  of  it  it* 
his  life-time ;  but  the  best  is  reckoned  that  which 
was  published  after  his  death  in  i  ,7  ;.  He  also 
at  the  same  time  employed  himself  in  making* 
French  tr.ins!ation  of  the  Bible,  whicii  he  print- 
ed at  Basil  in  1555,  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of 
France.  This  has  been  charged  with  the  oppo- 
site fault  to  that  of  the  Latin  version,  viz.  the 
use  of  a  low  and  vulgar  phraseoLi'jy.  It  seems^ 
however,  that  his  aim  was  at  a  polished  style  in 
this  also;  but  that,  as  has  often  happened  to 
scholars,  he  had  not  enough  of  the  refinement 
acquired  by  good  company,  to  avoid  vulgarisms 
in  his  native  tongue.     Bayle. — A. 

CASTEL,  Lours  Bertrand,  a  geometer 
and  pliilosopher,  was  born  at  Montpelier  in 
1688,  and  entered  into  the  soci  ty  of  Jesuits 
in  1703.  AVliile  he  was  in  his  own  country  he 
made  himself  known  to  Fontenelle  and  P.  de 
Tournemine  by  certain  philosophical  sketches, 
of  which  they  thought  so  highly,  that  they  in- 
vited him  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  the  end 
of  1720.  His  first  publication  was  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  universal  Gravitation."  Every  thing 
according  to  him  depends  on  the  gravity  of 
bodies  and  the  action  of  spirits  ;  the  one  cause 
incessantly  tending  to  repose,  ami  the  other  to 
restore  motion.  This  doctrine,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a  key  to  the  science  of  the  universe, 
did  not  appear  to  be  such  to  the  abbe  St.  Pierre. 
Though  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  he  at- 
tacked his  system,  and  a  controversy  took 
place,  in  which  much  genius  and  not  a  little 
singularity  were  ilisplayed.  'ilie  second  work, 
of  father  Castel  was  his  "  Plan  d'une  iMathe- 
matique  abregee,"  in  410.  Paris,  1727,  which 
was  the  year  afterwards  followed  by  his  "  Ma- 
them.atique  Universelle,"  in  410.  This  work 
obtained  a  favourable  reception  from  the  learned 
world.  His  ocular  harpsichord  likewise  pro- 
cured him  much  celebrity  as  a  man  of  original 
and  inventive  powers.  It  was  the  object  of 
party  at  Paris,  and  was  therefore  as  extrava- 
gantly applauded  by  some  as  decried  by  others. 
The  instrument  which  he  exhibited  at  Paris,  as 
I  gather  from  an  English  pamphlet,  which  I 
perused  many  years  ago,  but  of  which  I  recol- 
lect neither  the  title,  nor  v/hether  it  was  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  pieces  of  pasteboard  painted  of  different  co- 
lours, which  in  succession  occupied  an  opening 
in  the  face  of  his  harpsichord,  according  to  the 
several  keys,  which  were  depressed  by  the  fin- 
gers. ITis  theory  supposes  an  harmony  or  rela- 
tion between  colours  which  shall  produce  plea- 
sure or  dislike  from  their  exhibition,  in  the  same 
manner  as  sounds  are  known  to  do.   JNly  authot 
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nfllrms  that  the  spectators  were  astonished  and 
delighted  at  the  exhfbition,  and  exclaimed,  that 
the  ocular  harpsichord  was  inade^  and  for  ever 
makeable.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  effect 
was  less  than  might  have  been  expected  if  Cas- 
te! had  followed  the  Newtonian,  or  true  system 
of  colours,  instead  of  that  of  Des  Cartes.  It 
was  likewise  considered  that  the  brilliant  effect 
of  a  flash  of  light  througli  coloured  glasses 
would  be  much  more  impressive  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  opaque  pasteboards,  which  could 
not  exhibit  much  intensity  of  colour.  In  the 
year  1743,  he  published  his  "  Tnie  System  of 
the  general  Philosophy  of  Newton,"  in  which 
he  speaks  with  respect  concerning  that  pliiloso- 
pher,  but  does  not  admit  that  his  doctrine  is 
calculate;  to  exhibit  the  true  system  of  the 
world.  Father  Castel  likewise  published  "  The 
Optics  of  Colours,"  in  lamo,  in  1740,  with 
various  other  productions  of  less  importance. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  a  writer  in  the  Memoirs 
de  Trevoux.  The  style  of  Castel  possessed  the 
irregularity  of  his  imagination.  On  a  time, 
when  the  original  character  of  his  works  was 
mentioned  before  the  celebrated  Fontenelie,  one 
"of  the  company  added,  "  But  he  is  shallow." 
"  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  Fontenelie, 
"  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  great  pity.  But 
I  like  him  better,  original  as  he  is,  and  shallow  as 
he  is,  than  if  he  knew  more,  and  possessed  less 
originality."  He  went  very  much  into  the  world 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  admired  for  his  wit  and 
the  liveliness  of  his  disposition.  The  abbe  La 
Porte,  in  1763,  published  a  book  in  i2mo.  at 
Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  LT^prit,  les  Sail- 
lies  &  Singularities  du  Pere  Castel.  He  re- 
tired from  the  great  world  tor  some  time  before 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  very  obliging,  and 
accessible  to  other  men  of  letters.  On  their  vi- 
sits, they  found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  books, 
his  writings,  his  mechanical  pieces  and  work- 
shop for  the  ocular  hirpsichord,  with  an  infinity 
of  confused  apparatus  in.  the  same  apartments. 
The  authors  of  the  Dictionnairc  Historique  ob- 
serve, that  though  he  has  treated  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  on  none  of  them  deeply,  yet  th»t  he 
has  much  of  thought,  and  often  thinks  with  fe- 
licity. -\V.  N. 

CASTF.LL,  Edmund,  a  divine  remarkable 
for  his  learned  and  ill-requited  labours,  was 
born  in  1606  at  Hutley  in  Cambridgeshire. 
He  was  educated  at  Emanucl-coUege,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  resided  many  years,  and  alter- 
wards  removed  to  St.  John's-coUege  for  the 
benefit  of  its  library.  'I  he  great  work  which 
enjjHgcd  his  attention  was  his  "  Lexicon 
Ileptftglottom,"  orj  Dictionary  of  seven  Tonguts, 


which  cost  him  the  labour  of  seventeen  years, 
and  (from  his  own  authority)  the  almost  in- 
credible sum  of  12000I.  He  had  expended  his 
whole  fortune  upon  it,  and  was  reduced  to 
great  distress,  when,  in  1666,  he  was  appointed 
king's  chaplain  and  Arabic  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  presented  to  a  prebend  at 
Canterbury.  He  published  his  Lexicon  in 
1669,  but  its  sale  was  so  far  from  reimbur^injr 
his  cxpenccs,  that  most  of  the  copies  remained 
dead  upon  his  hands.  Some  additional  pre* 
ferments,  however,  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  rectory  of  tfigham 
Gobion  in  Bedfordshire.  Dr.  Castell  likewise 
gave  great  assistance  to  Dr.  Walton  in  his 
Poiyglott  Bible,  for  which  he  translated  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
diligently  examined  the  eastern  versions.  His 
labours  in  this  work,  also,  were  productive 
rather  of  cost  than  profit  to  him.  At  the 
restoration,  he  published  a  thin  quarto  pamphlet 
to  the  honour  of  Charles  II.,  containing  copies 
of  verses  in  all  the  langu.iges  of  his  Lexicon. 
Elegant  literature,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  Dr.  CasteH'syJr/c,  and  he  had  inex- 
cusably neglected  the  culture  of  his  native 
tongue.  He  died  at  his  rectory  in  1685,  be- 
queathing all  his  oriental  MSS.  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  About  500  copies  of  his  Lexicon, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  his  neice 
and  executrix,  were  consigned  in  an  old  house 
to  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  who  scarcely  left  one 
complete  volume.     Biogr.  Britaii. — A. 

CASTELLAN,  see  Chatf.l. 

CASTELLI,  Benedict,  abbate,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  ;uid 
noble  family  at  Brescia  in  the  i6rh  century. 
In  1595  he  entered  into  a  monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict  at  his  native  city.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  disciple  of  tlie  great  Galileo 
at  Florence,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  with  whom  he  always 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence.  He 
filled  the  mathematical  chair  at  Pisa  from  1615 
to  1625,  during  which  he  closely  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  his  master  G.dilco  ;  and  it  was 
under  his  name  that  the  Apology  of  Galiko 
against  the  censures  of  Ludovico  dalle  Colorabc 
and  Vincent  di  Gr.-.zia  appeared,  though  it 
was  principally  written  by  that  philosopher 
himself.  In  1625  Ciistelli  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  pope  Urban  VIIl.,  and  made  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  college  della  Sapienza. 
The  branch  of  science  which  he  more  pe- 
culiarly studied  was  the  motion  of  water,  in 
which  he  may  jusiiy  be  regarded  as  a  fcuiuler 
anii  iiivcmor.     He  publi^ilictl  in  1628  two  works 
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on  tills  subject  which  gained  him  much  re- 
putation :  "  The  Mensuration  of  running 
Waters  ;"  and  "  Geometrical  Demonstrations  of 
the  Rlensuration  of  running  Waters."  These 
have  been  lately  inserted  in  the  collection  of 
this  author's  works  on  similar  topics,  printed 
at  Florence,  with  other  treatises  of  his,  before 
unpublished,  on  the  Laguna  of  Venice,  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Pontine,  Bolognese,  Fer- 
rarese,  and  Romagnese  marshes  j  &c.  Gu- 
jlielmini,  though  in  other  things  he  impugns 
Castelli,  confesses  that  he  was  the  fust  who 
applied  geometry  to  the  motion  of  water  ;  and 
Montucla  calls  him  the  creator  of  this  part  of 
hydraulics.  Castelli  put  in  practice  his  own 
rules,  especially  in  some  works  made  at  the 
lake  of  Perugia.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1644, 
leaving,  among  other  eminent  disciples,  Torri- 
celli  and  Borelli,  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
Tirabosrki. —  A. 

CASTELLI,  Bernardo,  a  painter  of  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Genoa  in  151^7,  and  was  a 
disciple  of  Andrew  Semino,  and  a  great  imi- 
tator of  Cangiage.  After  finishing  his  studies 
at  home,  he  went  for  further  improvement  to 
Rome,  where  he  acquired  distinction.  He 
painted  there  in  churches  and  palaces,  and  was 
entrusted  with  one  of  the  great  pictures  in  St. 
Peter's,  on  which  none  but  capital  artists  are 
usually  employed.  His  subject  was  the  apostle 
walking  on  the  water,  which  he  treated  in  a 
great  manner.  Castelli  drew  well,  and  was  a 
good  colourist,  but  he  deviated  too  much  from 
nature.  He  painted  portraits  with  success,  and 
took  the  likenesses  of  all  the  eminent  poets  of 
his  time,  who  have  celebrated  him  in  their 
verses.  Tasso  and  Rlarini  were  his  intimate 
friends.  As  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
P-ome  to  re-paint  his  picture  in  St.  Pettr's, 
which  had  been  injured  by  moisture,  he  died 
in  1629,  aged  seventy-two.  His  principal 
works  are  at  Genoa  and  Turin.  Several  of  his 
designs  have  been  engraved,  particularly  those 
for  two  editions  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem.  Three 
of  his  sons  were  artists,  of  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  the  subject  of  the  following  ar- 
ticle.    D'  ArgenvilU  Vies  des  Peintrcs. — A. 

CASTELLI,  Vai.erio,  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1625.  At  his  father's  death  he  was  too 
young  to  have  partaken  of  his  instructions,  and 
at  a  proper  age  he  put  himself  uoder  the  tui- 
tion of  Dominic  Fiasclla,  called  il  Sarzana,  who 
set  him  to  copy  the  works  of  Perrin  del  Vaga 
in  the  palace  of  prince  Doria.  Valeric  soon 
quitted  Genoa,  and  sought  improvement  from 
the  capital  works  at  Milan  and  Parma,  which 
he  imitated  with  such  success,  as  to  acquire  a 


great  reputation  in  a  short  time.  In  design, 
colouring,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  figures,  he 
surpassed  his  father ;  and  he  was  thought  to 
have  attained  the  best  qualities  of  tlie  Venetian 
school,  with  a  more  correct  and  decided  out- 
line. He  was  particularly  attached  to  painting 
battle  pieces,  in  which  his  horses  are  drawn  in 
a  grand  style.  He  decorated  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Genoa  with  many  fine  pieces,  and  it  is 
in  that  city  that  his  largest  performances  are  to 
be  found  ;  but  his  battle-pieces,  as  well  as  many 
historical  works,  are  met  with  in  private  collec- 
tions, particularly  those  in  England.  Valerio 
was  of  a  mild,  liberal,  and  obliging  disposi- 
tion. The  assiduity  of  his  labours  injured  his 
health ;  and  he  died  at  Genoa  at  the  early  age 
of  tliirty-four  in  1659.  UArgenviUe  Vies  dei 
Peiritre's. — A. 

CASTELNAU,  Michael  de,  lord  of 
Mauvissiere,  was  an  eminent  commander  and 
statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  of  France,  and  was  employed  in 
many  important  and  difficult  ni'gociations.  He 
was  five  times  embassador  in  England  ;  and  re- 
sided there  ten  years  successively  in  his  first 
embassy.  He  acted  with  great  friendship  to- 
wards Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  endeavouring  to 
make  up  the  fatal  breach  between  her  and  her 
husband  Darnley,  and  afterwards  interceding 
vigorously  in  her  favour  under  the  harsh  treat- 
ment she  met  with  fvom  Elizabeth.  He  died  in 
1592.  The  memoirs  of  his  negoeiations  were 
published  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  2  vols.  fol.  1659, 
and  reprinted  at  Brussels  in  1731.  They  are 
accounted  among  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able materials  of  the  history  of  the  age ;  and 
are  written  in  a  pure  and  unaffected  style,  with- 
out passion  or  partiality.  His  daughter  Ca- 
tharine, who  was  mistress  of  four  languages, 
translated  her  father's  Memoirs  into  English. 
Moreri.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.  Robertson's  Scot- 
land.— A. 

CASTELVETRO,  Lewis,  an  eminent  Ita-. 
Han  scholar,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  Modena,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1505. 
He  was  successively  a  student  in  the  universities 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  and  Sienna,  in  the 
last  of  which,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  graduated 
in  law  ;  but  his  inclinations  all  led  to  the  culture 
of  polite  literature,  to  which  he  gave  his  whole 
attention.  Returning  to  his  native  place  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  was  much 
impaired,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
letters  among  his  countrymen,  and  was  an 
assiduous  member  of  the  newly-erected  aca- 
demy. The  suspicions  of  heresy  under  which 
tliis  learned  body  fell  were  for  a  time  quieted 
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hj  the  formuhry  of  faitli  enjoined  upon  them 
by  cardinal  Gontarini,  which  C<istelvetro  sub- 
scribed j  but  his  violent  quarrel  with  Annibal 
Caro,  wliich  commenced  from  his  criticism  of 
a  song  of  the  latter  [see  CarqT,  not  only  ex- 
posed him  to  other  obloquy,  but  was  probably 
a  cause  of  his  being  again  accused  to  the  in- 
quisition, along  with  some  others,  as  unsound 
in  the  faith.  In  1557  he  was  cited  to  Rome, 
but  he  thought  it  safer  to  withdraw  to  a  place 
of  concealment,  than  to  undergo  an  examination. 
However,  in  1560,  he  was  persuaded  to  repair 
thither,  with  his  brother  Giamniaria^  under  a 
safe-conduct,  and  he  was  sent  for  custody  to  a 
convent,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends. 
He  was  thrice  examined  ;  and  being  unable 
entirely  to  clear  himself,  especially  from  the 
charge  of  having  translated  a  book  of  Me- 
lancthon's,  he  chose  to  make  his  escape,  in 
consequence  of  whicli,  the  sentence  previously 
pronounced  against  him  as  a  contumacious 
heretic,  was  published.  He  retired  to  Chia- 
venna,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  incurred 
great  danger  through  die  religious  war  that 
then  raged  in  France.  Escaping  to  Geneva, 
he  returned  to  Chiavenna,  and  there,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  students,  gave  private  lectures 
on  Homer,  and  on  the  rhetoric  addressed  to 
Hereiinius.  Thence  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Maximilian  II.  at  Vienna,  and  dedicated  to 
that  emperor  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Poetics.  The  plague  drove  him  from  Vienna, 
and  he  returned  to  Chiavenna,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  157 1.  Castelvitro  was  a  very 
accurate  grammarian,  and  a  nice  critic.  He 
bestowed  great  pains  on  perfecting  the  Italian 
language,  and  made  many  corrections  in  the 
Ercolane  of  Varchi,  and  the  prose  works  of 
Bembo.  He  likewise  wrote  grammatical  and 
critical  remarks  on  many  other  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  which  were  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Muratori  in  1727.  His  "  Exa- 
mination of  the  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Heren- 
nius,"  was  printed  in  1653.  He  paid  peculiar 
attention  to  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  ;  and  such 
was  his  own  opinion  of  his  labours  respecting 
this  work,  that  it  is  said,  the  house  in  which 
he  dwelt  at  Lyons  liaving  caught  fire,  lie  ran 
about  crying,  "  My  poetics!  my  poetics  ! — save 
my  poetics  !"  He  wrote  an  "  Exposition  of 
Petrarch's  Poems,"  which  he  left  unliiiished, 
and  which  was  published  by  his  nephew.  In 
all  his  critical  works  he  displays  much  acutcness, 
but  joined  to  an  excessive  subtiiity,  and  a 
sophistical  turn,  which  causes  him  to  be  an 
universal  ccnsurer.  He  extrciscjl  himself  little 
in  It.tlian  poetry,  bin  composed  vaiious  pieces 


in  Latin  verse  with  great  elegance.  His  skill 
in  Greek  was  shewn  by  his  version  and  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  Poetics,  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  by  his  Ttalian  translation  of 
Chrysostom's  Exposition  of  the  Gospels.  He 
likewise  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Provencal  tongue ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  Barbieri  translated  into  Italian  many  of 
the  poems  and  hves  of  the  Provencal  poets,  and 
gave  a  grammar  of  the  language.  Baylt. 
'Tiraijschi. — A. 

CASTIGLIONF^  Baldassar,  a  very  emi- 
nent statesman  and  writer  of  Italy,  was  born 
of  noble  parents  at  the  villa  of  Casatico  near 
Mantua  in  T468.  He  studied  first  at  Milaii, 
where  his  masters  were  George  Menila  and 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  In  early  youth  he 
was  page  to  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  ;  and 
in  I499  he  accompanied  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
Gonzaga,  to  Milan,  and  was  present  at  the 
solemn  entry  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France.  He 
was  aid-de-camp  to  the  same  marquis  in  the 
war  of  Garigliano.  In  1504  he  passed  into 
the  service  of  GuiJubaldo  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
for  several  years  resided  at  that  court,  then  the 
favourite  resort  of  science  and  letters.  The 
duke  sent  liim  in  1506  his  embassador  to 
Henry  VII.  king  of  England  ;  and  in  the  next 
year  he  attended  in  the  same  capacity  on  Lewis 
XII.,  then  at  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Guidu- 
baldo,  in  1508,  Castiglione  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  new  duke  Francis-Maria  della 
Rovere,  whom  he  accompanied  in  various' 
military  expeditions  as  his  lieutenant-general 
with  the  army  of  the  church  under  pope  Julius 
11.  As  a  reward  for  his  service's  he  obtained 
in  1513  the  castle  of  Nuvilara  near  Pesaro  ; 
which  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  him. 
i-n  a  very  honourable  manner  by  Leo  X.,  though 
that  pope  had  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of 
Urbino.  Returning  to  Mantua,  where  he  had 
recovered  the  favour  of  the  duke  Gonziga,  who 
had  been  displeased  with  his  quitting  his  service, 
Castiglione  married  in  1516  Maria  Hippolita, 
(laughter  of  count  Guido  Torella,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  Bentivogiio  lord  ot  Bologna 
— a  lady  not  more  illustrious  for  her  birth, 
than  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  She 
wrote  well  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  in  prose 
and  verse  ;  and  her  poems  have  been  published 
in  a  collection  ot  the  works  of  five  illustrious 
Italian  poets.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
lier  within  the  short  period  of  four  years.  The 
marquis  Frederic  of  M.iiitua  sent  Castiglione 
as  his  embassador  to  Kome,  in  which  capital 
he  made  a  long  residence,  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  elegant  writers  and  leuxncii 
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men  Vf'ith  which  it  tlieiiaboumled,  and  of  which 
society  he  was  a  principal  ornament.  He  was 
3  diligent  enquirer  after  all  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  an  exquisite  judge  of  every  thing  relating 
to  the  fine  arts.  His  continual  exhortations  to 
pope  Leo  to  prevent  the  demolition  of  ancient 
edifices  ;  his  fine  collection  of  cameos,  statues, 
and  other  relics  of  ancient  art;  his  intimacy 
with  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano,  tlie  latter  of 
whom  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  Mantua; 
all  attest  his  merits  as  a  man  of  cultivated  taste. 
He  returned  to  Mantua  in  1522  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  his  prince  in  the  war  against  the 
French.  Again  visiting  Rome,  pope  Clement 
VII.  sent  him  nuncio  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  in  1524.  In  this  very  delicate  commission 
he  conducted  himself  with  equal  zeal  and 
dexterity,  as  appears  by  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  the  pope  at  this  juncture.  He  was 
very  much  in  the  private  favour  of  the  emperor, 
who  meant  to  have  taken  him  for  his  second  in 
case  the  challenge  which  he  sent  to  Francis  I. 
had  been  accepted.  The  nuncio,  liowever, 
was  not  able  to  bring  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  to  an  agreement  ;  and  his  disappointment 
and  anxiety  on  this  occasion,  joined  to  the  un- 
just suspicions  entertained  of  him  by  Clement, 
whose  character  it  was  to  distrust  his  best 
friends,  threw  him  into  an  illness,  of  whicli  he 
died  at  Toledo  in  1529,  aged  fifty-one.  His 
body  was  deposited  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
cathedral,  whence  his  mother  caused  it  after- 
wards to  be  carried  to  a  church  five  miles  from 
Mantua,  in  which  a  superb  mausoleum  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription 
drawn  up  by  cardinal  jiembo.  His  statue  has 
since  been  placed  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mantua. 

This  eminent  person  is  now  more  famed  for 
his  writmgs  than  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  is  "  11  Cortigiano" — "  The 
Courtier-,"  the  subject  of  which  is  the  manner  of 
living  in  courts,  and  becoming  useful  and 
agreeable  to  the  prince.  Its  ingenious  maxims 
and  reflections,  its  erudition,  and  the  easy  and  na- 
tural elegance  of  its  style,  have  rendered  it  gene- 
rally admired,  and  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
as  an  original  and  classical  work.  The  author 
finished  it  in  15 18,  and  sent  it  to  his  friend 
Bembo  for  a  careful  review  ;  and  so  little  im- 
patient was  he  for  its  public  appearance,  that  it 
was  not  printed  till  1528.  Numerous  editions 
■were  soon  made  of  it,  and  it  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  Italians 
term  it  "  the  golden  book  ;"  and  a  fine  edition 
of  it  was  published  so  lately  as  1733  in  Padua, 


with  the  life  of  the  author  prefixed  by  Bcrnnr- 
dino  JMarliani.  Son»6  free  expressions  hid 
caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  prohibited 
books  ;  but  the  writer's  son  in  1576  obtained 
its  licence  in  a  corrected  form  from  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  liidex.  The  letters  of  Castiglione, 
valuable  for  the  information  tliey  contain  relative 
to  the  aft".urs  of  tliose  times,  were  published  at 
Padua  in  2  vols,  in  1769,  with  annotations  by 
the  abbatc  Serassi.  He  was  also  eminent  for 
his  poetical  compositions  both  in  Italian  and 
Latin.  The  former  have  been  published 
separately  ;  the  latter,  which  are  equal  to  most 
of  the  proi'uctions  of  the  ingenious  and  learned 
age  in  which  he  lived,  were  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  tlie  Delieise  Poet.  Italor.  by 
Gruter.     Moreri.     Tiinbosch't — A. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Benedetto,  see  Bene- 
detto. 

CASTILLO,  Ferdinand  de,  a  Spanish 
Dominican,  rendered  himself  eminent  as  a 
preacher  and  a  theologian.  His  reputitioa 
caused  him  to  be  called  to  the  court  at  Madrid 
in  1563  as  Lent-preacher,  and  he  was  ever 
after  engaged  in  some  important  and  honourably 
employ.  Philip  II.  made  him  assessor  and 
consultant  of  tlie  inquisition,  and  sent  him  with 
the  duke  of  Ossona,  his  embassador  to  Portugal, 
in  order  to  assist  him  with  his  advice.  On  his 
return,  he  was  nominated  preceptor  to  the 
infant  Ferdinand  ;  but  the  death  of  that  prince 
freed  him  from  the  burden  of  this  charge. 
He  continued  to  preach  till  near  his  death  in 
i!;93.  Castillo  had  been  engaged  by  his 
superiors  from  1572  in  drawing  up  a  "  General 
History  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,"  of  which 
he  published  two  vols.  fol.  in  1584  and  1592. 
They  are  written  in  Spanish,  in  a  pure  and 
elegant  style,  and  are  reckoned  for  tne  most 
part  exact  and  well  composed,  though  not 
without  errors  in  the  early  periods.  Mo- 
reri.— A. 

CASTILLO  Y  SAAVEDRA,  Antonio 
DEL,  an  eminent  Spanish  p;iinter,  was  born  at 
Cordova  in  1603,  and  studied  under  his  father 
Augustin,  after  whose  death  he  went  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  school  of  Zurbaran  at  Seville. 
On  his  return  to  Cordova  he  was  employed  in 
a  variety  of  works,  and  painted  several  pieces 
for  the  cathedral,  in  which  he  showed  himself 
a  great  master  of  drawing  and  design,  but  not 
equal  in  colouring.  He  practised  in  history, 
portrait,  and  landscape  -,  and  such  was  his  re- 
putation that  no  man  of  taste  could  be  without 
some  work  of  his  hand.  In  1666,  after  a  long 
absence,  he  revisited  Seville,  where  IMurillo 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  ;  and  on 
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Ijeing  sliown  some  of  the  brilliant  productions 
•of  that  master,  he  was  so  struck  with  their 
superiority,  that  having  gazed  a  while  in  silent 
admiration,  he  exclaimed  "  Castillo  is  no  more." 
He  returned  to  Cordova,  threw  aside  his  pencil, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  died  of  melancholy  and 
despair.  Castillo  was  not,  however,  a  man  of 
a  vain-glorious  or  envious  disposition,  but  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  amiable  qualities, 
and  his  fate  seems  to  have  been  owing  solely, 
to  the  excess  of  self-humiliation.  He  united 
the  talent  of  poetry  to  that  of  painting.  Cum- 
bo-laiicTj    Av.ecd.    of  Spanish    Painters.       Notiv. 

Diet.  Hist A. 

CASTRACANI,  Castruccio,  a  celebrated 
political  and  military  character  in  the  factions 
which  divided  Italy  in  tlie  14th  century,  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Intelmi- 
nelli  at  Lucca.  He  was  the  son  of  Gheri 
Castvacani,  and  was  born  in  1281.  Italy  was 
at  that  time  a  prey  to  the  contentions  between 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins  ;  and  the  parents  of 
Castruccio,  who  belonged  to  the  latter  party, 
were  obliged  with  their  family  to  quit  Lucca 
and  retire  to  Ancona,  where  they  died.  Cas- 
truccio, at  the  age  of  twenty,  finding  tliat  his 
own  country  afforded  him  no  prospects,  went 
over  to  England,  where  one  of  his  relations  was 
settled,  and  by  his  agreeable  qualities  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Edward  I.  This 
country,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in 
consequence  of  having  killed  in  a  duel  a  courtier 
who  had  affronted  him  ;  and  retiring  into 
Flanders,  he  entered  into  the  army  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  where  he  signalized  himself  on  many 
•occasions,  and  displayed  those  martial  talents 
•which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  eminent. 
He  returned  into  Italy  with  a  liigh  reputation 
in  13 13,  and  went  first  to  Pisa,  where  the 
fugitives  from  Lucca  had  taken  refuge.  By 
the  aid  of  Uguccione  Fagiolani,  governor  of 
Pisa,  these  exiles  were  reinstated  in  Lucca, 
whence  they  soon  after  drove  out  the  Guelph 
party.  Castruccio  soon  obtained  the  affection 
and  con'fidence  of  his  townsmen  ;  and  having 
been  imprisoned  by  F.agiolani,  to  whom  he  was 
become  obnoxious,^they  took  up  arms  for  his 
release,  shut  their  gates  against  Fagiolani,  and 
elected  Castruccio  for  their  governor.  The 
Florentines  taking  the  part  of  the  exiled  Guelphs, 
a  scries  of  war  commenced  between  them  and 
Castruccio,  which  only  terminated  with  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  involved  the  city  of 
Florence  in  great  liazard  and  loss.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  pursue  the  history  of  this 
iong  warfare,  petty  in  itself,  though  interesting 
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from  the  many  instances  of  extraordinary  en- 
terprise and  skill  exhibited  by  Castruccio.  He 
more  than  once  carried  his  ravages  to  the  very 
gates  of  Florence,  and  threw  that  opulent  but 
not  very  warlike  city  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. He  fought  many  battles  with  various 
success  •,  took  Pisa  ;  obtained  possession  of 
Pistoia,  lost  it,  and  again  retook  it  in  sight  of  a 
superior  army,  sent  for  its  relief.  At  this 
juncture  he  acted  as  vicar  in  Tuscany  to  the 
emperor  Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  who  gave  him 
the  investiture  of  Lucca  under  the  title  of  a 
duchy,  and  also  created  him  a  senator  of  Rome, 
and  count  of  the  Lateran  palace.  Castruccio 
had  conducted  that  prince,  with  the  four  prin- 
cipal Roman  barons,  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  crowned,  without  taking  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  papal  see.  On  the  other 
side,  the  pope's  legate  excommunicated  Cas- 
truccio, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  his  schemes  against  the  Floren- 
tines and  their  allies.  But  soon  after,  worn 
out  by  his  cares  and  fatigues,  he  died  in  1328, 
and  freed  Florence  from  its  most  dangerous 
enemy.  This  extraordinary  man  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Machiavel,  who  published  his  life, 
but  intermixed  much  fiction  with  truth  in  the 
narration.  A  more  exact  life  of  Castruccio 
was  composed  by  Aldo  Manuzio  the  younger  ; 
and  a  third  was  vi-ritten  in  Latin  by  Nicolao 
Tegrino,  a  contemporary  author.  Castruccio 
is  named  among  the  Italian  poets.  Aloreri. 
Mod.  Umvers.  Hist. — A. 

CASTRO,  Alphonso  de,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
born  at  Zamora  in  Spain,  was  a  very  celebrated 
preacher,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  II.  Me  ac- 
companied the  latter  into  England  when  he 
went  to  marry  queen  Mary.  He  abode  long  in 
the  Low-countries ;  and  had  been  nominated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Compostella,  wlien,  before 
he  had  received  his  bulls,  he  died  at  Brussels 
in  1558,  aged  sixty-three.  He  is  principally 
known  as  a  writer  by  his  work  "  Against 
Heresies,"  in  fourteen  books,  partly  historical, 
partly  polemical.  He  follows  the  alphabetical 
order,  enumerating  each  heresy  under  the  title 
of  Errors,  according  to  tlie  subject,  and  giving 
their  origin,  authors,  and  refutation.  His 
method  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clear,  yet 
the  work  is  ^iid  to  be  tolerably  written,  and  it 
wen:  througli  a  variety  of  editions  in  different 
countries.  Feuardent,  a  Franeij^can,  published 
a  nev.'  edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1570,  addin;^ 
three  books  of  heresies  not  noticed  by  de  Ca-- 
tro  ;  andj  in  a  second  volume,  he  reprinted  the 
3X 
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sime  author's  treatise  on  tlie  punishment  of 
h.rctics,  and  on  penal  laws.  Dc  Castro  also 
publisl.ed  a  number  of  homilios,  and  a  com- 
mentary on  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Du 
Fin.  Hist.  Ecclcs. — A.  ' 

CASTRO,  JoHM  DE,  an  eminent  Portuguese 
commander,  was  born  in  1500  at  Lisbon, 
where  his  fatlier  was  governor  of  the  civil 
chamber.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  infant 
don  Lewis,  whose  afl'ection  he  always  retained. 
He  ser\'ed  first  at  Tangier  ;  and  then  accom- 
panied Stephen  de  Gama  to  the  straits  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  which  he  drew  up  an  exact  de- 
scription. Returning  to  Portugal,  he  was 
made  commander  of  a  squadron  destined  to 
guard  the  coasts  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  at- 
tended Charles  V.  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Indies,  and 
obtained  many  victories  over  the  natives.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  the  Turks  besieged  the 
fortress  of  Diu,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  witli  great  loss.  De  Castro  rcmoveU 
tire  citadel  of  that  place  to  a  better  situation, 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  ad- 
ditional works.  He  then  took  a  number  of 
towns  ;  when  falling  sick,  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1548,  having 
been  only  a  few  days  raised  to  the  vice-royalty 
of  the  Indies.  In  the  Jesuit's-college  at  Evora 
is  preserved  a  very  minute  description  of  all 
the  coasts  from  Gioa  to  Diu,  which  he  caused 
to  be  taken  on  the  spot.  His  life  was  written 
in  Portuguese  by  Hyacinth  Freyre  d'Andrada, 
and  it  has  been  translated  into  Latin.  AIo- 
reri. — A. 

CASTRO,PAULDE,a  celebrated  lawyer  of  the 
15th  century,  was  named  from  his  birth-place,  a 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Baldus;  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  of  Christopher  da  Castiglione.  He  was 
indebted  to  his  poverty,  which  did  not  permit 
him  to  purchase  the  commentators  or  interpre- 
ters, for*  that  uncommon  clearness  which  he  ac- 
quired from  the  assiduous  study  of  the  laws 
themselves.  He  took  lys  degree  at  Avignon, 
where  he  abode  eight  years,  in  which  period  he 
drew  up  many  legal  replies,  and  probably  kept 
a  school  of  law.  He  next  went  to  Florence,  in 
the  capacity  of  auditor  and  vicar  of  cardinal 
Francis  Zabarella.  In  that  city  he  married,  and 
was  made  professor  of  law ;  and  had  likewise 
the  charge  of  reforming  the  municipal  law  there 
and  at  Sienna.  He  afterwards  taught  at  Bolog- 
na; and  was  finally  invited  to  take  the  legal 
chak  at  Padua.  At  that  city,  after  having  been 
*  teacher  for  forty-five  years,  he  died  at  a  very 


advanced  age,,  about  1436.  Such  was  his  re- 
putation, that  it  was  proverbially  said,  "  If 
there  had  been  no  Bartolus,  Paul  would  have 
held  his  place  ;"  and  Cujacius  said,  "  He  who 
h.iS  not  Paul  de  Castro,  let  him  sell  his  coat  and 
buy  him."  His  works,  which  are  principally 
commentaries  oil  the  code  and  digest,  have 
been  printed  at  Venice,  Frankfort,  and  other 
places.     Aloreri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CAT,  Claude-Nicholas  le,  an  eminent 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Blcrancourt 
in   Picardy   in  1 700.     He  studied  at  Soissons 
and  Paris  ;   and   after  having  worn  the  eccle- 
siastical habit  ten  years,  he  quitted  it  to  follow 
tlic  pursuits  of  medicine  and  surgery.     In  1731 
he  obtained  the  survivorship  of  the  post  of  chief 
surgeon  at  the  hospital  of  Rouen,  and  he  settled 
in    that    city    in    1733.     There  he  founded   a 
public  school  of  anatomy  and  sui-gery,  which 
became   celebrated   throughout    Europe.       tie 
likewise  collected  a  literary  society,  which  was 
afterwards   erected   into    an  academy,    and  of 
which    he    was    perpetual    secretary   for   the 
sciences.     By  means  of  his  numerous  writings, 
and  his  communications  to  different  societies, 
he  became  member  of  many  of  the  principal 
learned  bodies,  as  well  in  his  own  country,  as 
abroad.     The  king  in  1759  rewarded  his  merit 
by  a  pension,  and  in   1766  gave  him  letters  of 
nobility.     He  died  in  1768.     The  learned  and 
candid  Haller  characterises  this  author   as  an 
ingenious  man,  by  no  means  diffident,  prone  to 
new  hypotheses,    distinguished  for   some    real 
discoveries  in  anatomy,  inaccurate  with  respect 
to  others,    and  a  warm  controversialist.     His 
principal  works  are  ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Senses," 
Rouen,  1 740,  8vo. :  "  Collection  of  Pieces  re- 
specting the  Operation  for  the  Stone,"    1752, 
8vo.  :  "  On  the  Principle  of  Muscular  Action, 
a   prize   dissertation    at   Berlin,"    1753,    4to. : 
"  On  the  Existence,  Nature,  and  Properties,  of 
the  nervous  Fluid  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Dis- 
sertation   on    the    Sensibility  of  the   Meninges 
and  Tendons,  on  the  Insensibility  of  the  Brain, 
the  Structure  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Hallerian 
Irritability;"    Berlin,    1765,  8vo.  :   '*   A    nev 
System  on  the  Cause  of  the  periodical  Evacuation 
of. Females,"  Amst.  1765,  8vo.  :  "  Treatise  on 
the  Colour  of  the  human  Skin  in  general,  and 
of  that  of  Negroes  in  particular,"  Amst.  1765, 
8vo.  :   "  Treatise  on  the  Sensations  and  Pas- 
sions," 2  vols.  Paris,  1767  :  "  The  Theory  of 
Hearing,  a  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Senses,"  Paris,  1767,  8vo.  This  is  reckoned  by 
Haller  the  best  and  most  accurate  of  all  his 
WQiks.    He  likewise  published  many  smaller 
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pieces,  and  papers  in  various  transactions  of 
learned  societies.  An  eloge  of  Fontenelle 
^hich  he  wrote  is  valued  as  containing  parti- 
culars not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.      He.lkr  Bibl.  Anatom. — A. 

CATEL,  William,  born  in  1569  at  Tou- 
louse, was  descended  from  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  long-robe  in  that  city,  and  be- 
>came  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse. 
He  was  a  good  magistrate,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  literature.  He  wrote,  "  A  History 
of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,"  1623,  fol. :  and 
"  Memoirs  of  Languedoc,"  fol.  1633.  This 
last  work  is  inferior  to  the  later  history  of  that 
province  by  Dom.  Vaissette,  but  has  afforded 
jniiny  materials  for  that  wor]<.  Catel  was  the 
'first  who  verified  history  by  ancient  charters 
«nd  other  documents.  He  wrote  with  judg- 
ment, and  rejected  false  or  exaggerated  facts. 
He  died  in  1626.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

CATESBY,  Mark,  an  .eminent  English 
naturalist,  was  born  in  1679  or  1680.  We 
have  no  information  cohccrning  his  parentage 
or  -original  destination  ;  but  he  himself  says, 
that  an  early  propensity  to  the  study  of  nature 
led  him  first  to  London,  and  afterwards  induced 
}iim,  in  17 12,  to  take  a  voyage  to  Virginia, 
where  he  liad  relations.  In  that  country  he 
remained  seven  years,  collecting  the  various 
productions  of  the  place,  though  without  any 
regular  plan.  Some  seeds  and  specimens  of 
.  plants  which  he  sent  home  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion among  the  favourers  of  natural  history  ; 
so  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  en- 
couraged by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Sherrard, 
and  several  of  the  nobility,  to  return  to  America 
for  the  express  purpose  of  describing  and 
<lclineating  the  more  curious  objects  of  some 
particular  districts.  Carolina  was  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  his  residence.  He  arrived  there 
in  r722,  and  examined  first  tlie  lower  parts  of 
the  province,  and  afterwards  the  mountainous 
regions  inhabited  by  the  native  India;is.  He 
then  extended  his  researches  through  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  after  spending  near  three  years 
on  the  continent,  visited  the  Bahama  isles, 
where  he  made  lav/i  collections  of  fishes  and 
submarine  productions.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1726,  and,  having  approved  his  labours 
to  his  patrons,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  etching,  and  then  retired  to 
Hoxton,  where  he  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  the  execution  of  his  great  work.  This  he 
published  in  numbers  of  twenty  plates  each, 
done  ixom  his  own  drawings,  and  the  coloured 
copies  painted  under  his  own  inspection.     The 


plates  had  plants  for  their  principal  subject, 
but  to  most  was  annexed  some  article  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Of  each  number  as  it  ap- 
peared a  regular  account  was  laid  before  tlic 
Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer, 
with  observations  interspersed.  The  whole 
work  was  comprised  in  2  vols.  fol. ;  the  first 
dated  in  1731,  consisting  of  100  plates;  tlie 
second  in  17^3,  with  the  same  number  of 
plates  ;  and  an  Appendix  of  twenty  plates  in 
1748.  Its  abridged  title  is,  "  The  Natural 
History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands."  It  contains  descriptions  of  many 
curious  and  important  articles  of  food,  medicine, 
domestic  economy,  and  ornamental  culture  ; 
and  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  work  which 
had  then  been  published  in  England,  or  even  on 
the  continent,  that  of  Mad.  Merian  excepted. 
The  state  of  botanical  science  at  that  time  did 
not  suggest  the  necessity  of  giving  a  separate 
delineation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  which 
is  the  principal  defect  of  the  work.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  1754  and  1771,  and  to  the 
last' edition  a  Linnaean  index  has  been  added. 
Mr.  Catesby  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  soon  after  his  second  return  from 
America,  and  lived  in  friendship  with  several 
of  its  most  distinguished  members,  by  whom  hs 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  modesty,  integrity, 
and  ingenuity.  ,  He  was  the  author  of  a  paper 
in  the  44th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  'fran- 
sactions  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  migrations 
of  birds,  which  his  own  observations  in  his 
voyages  enabled  him  to  ascertain.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  London  in  1749,  at  the, age  of 
seventy.  Dr.  Gronovius  has  perpetuated  his 
name  in  a  plant  of  the  tctrandrous  class  calleil 
Catcsbea.  Pitltctiey's  Sketches  of  Botany  in  Eng- 
land.— A. 

CATHARINE  of  Francf.,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, youngest  child  of  Charles  VI.  and  Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria,  was  born  in  1401,  and  in 
1420  was,  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  married  to  Henry  V.  king  of  England, 
who  was  then  declared  successor  to  the  crown 
of  France.  By  this  prince  she  had  Henry  VI. 
crowned  in  his  cradle  king  of  botli  countries. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  v .  Catharine  formed 
a  connection  with  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentle- 
man of  Wales  of  small  fortune,  but  descended 
from  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country.  By  a 
secret  marriage  with  him  she  had  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Eiiward  carl  of  Richmond,  was 
father  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  F.ngland,  the 
first  of  the  line  of  Tudors.  Catharine  died  in 
1438,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Hume, 
Mcreri. — A. 
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CATHARINE  or  Arracon,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, ckmghtcr  of  Feidiiinnd  and  Isabella,  king 
nnd  queen  of  Ca=tile  and  Anagon,  was  bovn  in 
1483,  and  in  150 1  married  Arthur  prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.  This  prince  dying 
within  a  few  months,  Henry,  unwilling  to  break 
his  connection  with  Spain,  or  return  the  dowry 
of  Catharine,  caused  his  remaining  son  Henry, 
then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  notwidistanding 
his  repugnance,  to  be  contracted  to  his  bro- 
ther's widow.  The  pope's  dispensation  was 
procured  for  this  purpose,  and  tlie  marriage 
was  completed  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  crown  in  1509-  Catharine  deserved  the 
esteem  of  her  husband  and  the  nation  by  her 
virtues,  and  she  loved  the  king  with  a  pure  af- 
fection  ;  but  the  inequality  ui  their  ages,  with 
the  sensual  and  capricious  disposition  of  the 
king,  were  c'rcumstances  adverse  to  the  dura- 
bility of  their  union.  She  bore  several  children, 
but  all,  except  a  daughter,  afterwards  queen 
Mary,  died  in  their  infancy.  Scruples,  either 
real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Henry  concerning  the  legality  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  they  were  powerfully  enforced  by 
his  growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  In  1527 
lie  took  a  resolution  to  obtain  a  divorce  from 
Catharine  on  the  grounds  of  the  nullity  of  their 
marriage,  as  contrary  to  the  divine  laws.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  listen 
to  his  application  :  but  the  power  of  the  em- 

f)cror  Charles  V.,  Catharine's  nephew,  overawed 
lim,  and  the  affair  was  drawn  out  to  a  length 
which  the  impatience  of  Henry  could  not 
brook.  Catliarine  conducted  herself  with  gentle- 
ness, but  yet  with  firmness,  in  the  trying 
emergency ;  and  could  not  by  any  considera- 
tions be  induced  to  consent  to  an  act  which 
would  stain  her  with  the  imputation  of  incest, 
and  render  her  daughter  illegitimate.  Being 
cited  before  the  papal  legates  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio  in  May,  1529,  she  refused  to  submit  her 
cause  to  the  judgment  of  that  court,  but  appeal- 
ed to  Rome,  and  was  thereupon  declared  con- 
tumacious. The  result  of  the  contest  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  history.  The 
pope's  subterfuges  led  Henry  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter for  himself ;  and  the  resentment  expressed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  occasion,  provoked 
him  to  throw  ofFhis  submission  to  it,  and  declare 
himself  head  of  the  English  church.  In  1532 
the  king  contracted  a  new  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  Catharine  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  queen  of  England.  She  did  not,  however, 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  but  first  took  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire,  and  after- 
wards at  Kimbolton-castle  in  Huntingdonshire. 


At  this  latter  place,  still  persisting  in  demand- 
ing the  honours  of  royalty  from  her  attendant-.^ 
but  in  other  respects  employing  herself  chiefly  in 
religious  duties,  and  bearing  her  lot  with  exem- 
plary resignation,  she  died  in  January,  1536.  A 
tender  letter  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  her  death- 
bed drew  tears  from  that  lordly  husband,  who 
was  never  backward  in  acknowiedgmg  the  con- 
jugal and  personal  virtues  of  this  injured  con- 
sort. Catharine  in  her  retreat  composed  some 
devotional  treatises.      Hume.     A/crfri. — A. 

CATHARINE  de  Medicis,  queen  of 
France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  was  only  daugh- 
ter of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
of  Aiagdakn  de  la  Tour.  She  was  born  at 
Florence  in  15 19;  and  through  the  influence 
of  her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII.  was  married 
in  1534  to  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of 
Francis  I.  She  was  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  splendid  court  of  her  father-in- 
law,  where  she  shone  by  the  graces  of  her  per- 
son and  mental  accomplishments  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  though  so  young,  she  practised  all 
those  arts  of  dissimulation  and  complaisance 
which  were  necessary  to  ingratiate  her  with  so. 
many  persons  of  opposite  characters  and  inte- 
rests. She  even  lived  upon  terms  of  apparent 
friendship  with  her  husband's  mistress,  Diana 
of  Poitiers.  At  the  death  of  Francis  I.  she  be- 
came queen  by  the  accession  of  her  husband  to 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Henry  II.  Though 
barren  the  first  ten  years  of  her  marriage,  she 
at  length  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom  three 
sons  were  successively  kings  of  France,  and  one 
daughter  was  queen  of  Navarre.  During  Hen- 
ry's life  she  enjoyed  no  great  influence  in  public 
affairs  ;  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  and  the  acquisition  of  that 
ascendancy  over  them,  by  which  she  so  long 
preserved  the  supreme  authority.  She  became 
a  widow  in  1559,  and  her  son,  Francis  II.  a 
weak  youth  of  sixteen,  succeeded  to  the  throne^ 
The  powerful  and  ambitious  family  of  the 
Guise's  had  the  chief  power  during  this  reign,, 
which  was  rendered  turbulent  and  bloody  by 
the  violent  measures  pursued  against  the  Hu- 
gonots.  Catharine  could  only  preserve  a  degree 
of  authority  by  acting  with  them,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  their  furious  policy  did 
not  suit  with  her  inclinations,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  more  moderate  designs 
that  she  raised  to  the  post  of  chancellor  the  vir- 
tuous Michael  de  I'Hopital.  Francis  died  at 
the  close  of  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles  IX.,  then  in  his  eleventh  year» 
Catliarinc  possessed  the  autliority,  though  not 
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tTic  title,  of  regent ;  and  in  order  to  coanterba- 
hmce  the  power" of  the  Guises,  she  inclined  to 
the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  nsso- 
ci.4tcd  princes.  The  civil  war  which  ensued 
was  excited  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  thereby 
acquired  the  highest  influence  with  tlie  catho- 
lics;  but  being  killed  in  1562,  a  peace  was 
made  between  the  two  parties.  Catharine  was 
now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  be- 
gan to  display  all  the  extent  of  her  dark  and 
dissembling  politics.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  affairs  of  France  were  Involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  that  the  selfish- 
ness and  ambition  of  all  the  party  leaders  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  treat  with  them  upon  any 
fair  principle  of  equity  and  public  good.  Ca- 
tharine began  to  court  the  catholics,  and  to  lay 
plots  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Hugonots, 
who  were  driven,  by  the  spirit  of  hostility  shewn 
against  them,  into  another  civil  war.  A  truce 
succeeded,  and  to  this  a  third  war,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  peace  too  favourable  to  the  Hugo- 
nots to  be  thought  sincere  and  lasting.  In  fact, 
the  resolution  was  now  taken  to  destroy  by 
treachery  that  party  which  could  not  be  sub- 
dued by  force  of  arms.  A  series  of  falsehood 
and  dissimulation  almost  unparalleled  in  liis- 
tory,  in  which  Catharine  was  admirably  second- 
ed by  her  execrable  son,  whom  she  had  carefully 
initiated  in  every  art  of  disguise,  prepared  that 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1 571,  which 
will  ever  prove  an  indelible  stain  to  the  French 
annals,  and  doom  to  infamy  the  name  of  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis,  one  of  its  chief  contrivers. 
It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  act  could  iinally 
compose  the  troubles  of  France.  Accordingly 
affairs  were  in  a  very  tumultuous  state  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign,  which  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574.  On  this  event 
Catharine  was  declared  regent  till  the  return  of 
lier  next  son  Henry  III.  from  Poland,  of  which 
country  he  had  been  elected  king.  It  is  allowed 
that  at  this  juncture  she  displayed  great  vigour 
and  abilities  in  preventing  those  disturbances 
which  the  violent  state  of  parties  was  calculated 
to  produce,  and  she  delivered  the  kingdom  to 
her  son  in  a  condition  wliith,  had  lie  possessed 
wisdom  and  virtue,  might  have  secured  liim  a 
prosperous  reign.  But  a  son  and  pupil  of  Ca- 
tharine couldjiave  only  the  semblance  of  good 
qualities  ;  and  her  own  character  must  ever 
have  prevented  any  confidence  in  measures 
which  slic  directed.  The  party  of  the  Caiiscs 
rose  again  ;  the  league  was  formed;  war  was 
renewed  with  the  protestants  ;  and  all  tilings 
tended  to  greater  disorder  than  before.  Meiuy's 
attachment  to  his  minions,  on  the  one  hand, 


and  the  popularity  of  the  Guises,  on  the  other, 
destroyed  the  authority  of  the  queen-mother ; 
and  she  had  henceforth  little  more  than  th^  fad 
employment  of  looking  on  and  lamenting  the 
misgovernment  of  her  son,  and  the  wretched 
conclusion  of  her  system  of  crooked  and  treach- 
erous policy.  Soon  after  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Guise,  an  event  in  which  with 
strong  execrations  she  denied  having  any  share, 
she  died,  in  her  seventieth  year,  in  January, 
1589,  loaded  with  the  hatred  of  all  parties.- The 
Parisians,  who,  notwithstanding  her  protesta- 
tions, suspected  her  of  having  contrived  the 
duke  of  Guise's  murder,  openly  declared  that 
if  her  body  were  brought  to  their  city  for  inter- 
ment, they  would  throw  it  iiuo  the  river  or  the 
common  sewer.  Nevertheless,  she  appears  to 
have  given  some  excellent  advice  to  lier  son  on 
her  death-bed,  though  little  conformable  to  her 
former  precepts  and  example. 

Catharine  de  Medicis  is  said  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed, in  a  degree  superior  to  any  woman  of 
lier  time,  of  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  al- 
lurement, of  all  the  graces  of  her  sex,  and  tlie 
splendid  qualities  of  her  station  ;  she  was  af- 
fable, courteous,  magnificent,  and  a  liberal  en- 
courager  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts.  Slie 
was  likewise  endowed  with  extraordinary  cou- 
rage and  presence  of  mind,  strong  judgment, 
and  great  fertility  in  expedients.  But  she  hail 
the  common  fault  of  her  country,  of  aiming- 
at  excessive  refinement  in  policy  ;  and  by  al- 
ternately caressing  and  siding  with  every  party,  . 
she  in  the  end  lost  the  confidence  of  all.  With 
respect  to  her  moral  qualities,  there  is  nothing 
diabolical  in  the  human  character  with  which 
she  has  not  been  charged  by  her  enemies  ; 
and  even  her  friends  are  obliged  to  make  large 
concessions  on  this  head.  Scarcely  preserving 
die  decorums  of  her  sex,  she  was  loose  and  vo- 
luptuous ill  her  own  conduct,  and  was  conti- 
nually attended  by  a  train  of  beauties,  whose 
complaisant  charms  she  employed  in  debauch- 
ing those  minds  which  she  could  not  gain  by 
tlie  common  allurements  of  interest.  Nearly 
indiffcr'mt  to  modes  of  religion,  she  was  much 
addicted  to  superstition  of  the  darkest  kind,  and 
believed  in  and  cnip'oyjd  tlie  delusive  practices 
of  magic  and  judicial  astrology.  The  depth  of 
her  dissimulation,  and  bloody  strain  of  hcrper- 
Edious  policy,  have  sufficiently  been  shewn  in 
the  sketch  of  lier  actions  -,  and  many  instances 
might  be  brought  of  the  savage  pleasure  or  in- 
difi'erence  with  which  she  viewed  the  cruelties 
she  had  dictated.  Perhaps  the  heaviest  charge 
against  her  is  the  detestable  principles  in  which 
slie  brought  up  her  children,  whom  she  early 
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inurcJ  to  blood  and  perfidy,  while  she  weaken- 
ed their  minds  by  debauchery,  tliat  slie  might 
the  longer  retain  her  power  over  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, except  Francis,  who  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  displayed  any  cliaracter,  her  other 
sons,  Charles,  Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
were  compounds  of  every  thing  abominable  and 
despicable.  To  conclude,  the  historian  Davila, 
who  was  peculiarly  attached  to  her  service,  and 
favoured  by  her,  terminates  a  copious  eulogy 
on  her  personal  and  mental  qualifications,  with 
confessing  that  she  was  totally  void  of  faith, 
and  more  indilFerent  to  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  than  became  a  woman.  Alorert.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Mod.  L'liiwrs.  Hist. —  A. 

CATHARINE  I.    empress    of  Russia,    a 
person  more  remarkable  for  her  extraordinary 
rise  than  for  any  other  circumstance,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts,  the  natural  child  of 
a  country  girl  at  Ringcn  near  Dorpt  in  Livoni.;, 
where  she  was  born  probably  about  1683.  Count 
Rosen,  lord   of  the  village,  parsed  with  some 
for  her  fallier,  but  apparently  on  no  other  foun- 
dation, than  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
tlie  country,  the  maintenance  of  the  mother  and 
child  devolved  upon  him..    She  became  mother- 
less wLten  about  three   years  of  age  ;  and  the 
count  dying  near  tlie  same  tin-.e,  ishe  was  taken 
for  support  into  the  house  of  the  parish-clerk. 
Gluck,  a   lutheran   minister  of  Marienburgh, 
chancing  to  see  her  in  this  situation,  took  her 
as  a  poor  foundling  to  his  own  house,  where 
she  was  employed  in  attending  on  the  children. 
In  1 701   she  married  a  dragoon  of  the  Swedish 
garrison  of  Marienburgh  ;  who  by  some  is  said, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  to  liave  been 
sent  on  an  expedition,  whence  he  never  return- 
ed ;  while  another  account  represents  the  new- 
married  couple  as  having  lived  eight  days  toge- 
ther.    Wlien  iVIarienburgh   was  taken  by  the 
Russians,  Catharine,  by  her  youth  and  beauty, 
attracted   the    notice   of    general   Bauer,    who 
took  her    into    his   house,   gave   her   the    care 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  in   all  probability 
.  treated   her    as   a    mistress.      Not    long    after, 
she   passed    into  the   family   of  the    powerful 
prince   Mentzikof,    with   whom   she   lived   till 
1704  ;  when  czar  Peter,  paying  a  visit  to  this 
favourite,  happened  to  be  struck  with  her,  and 
used  a  master's  right  of  taking  her  to  himself. 
With  him  she  lived  some  years  in  quality  of  a 
mistress  ;  but  having  obt.nned  an  entire  ascen- 
dancy over  him  by  a  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  good  humour  that  never  failed  her,  and 
that   proved  irresistibly  soothing  to  that  rudely 
great  man  in  his  occasional  fits  of  gloom  and 
ferocity,  he  privately  marri»ed  her  iii  the  year 


1710  or    1711.     Catharine   Was   the  constarik 
companion  of  Peter  in  his  expeditions,  and  was 
with  him  in  171 1,  when,  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Pruth,    he   was    surrounded    by  the   Turkish 
army,  without  any  visible  means  of  escape.  The 
czar,  in  this  emergency,  had  retired  to  his  tent 
in  an  agony  of  despair,  and  had  given  orders 
that  no  one  on  pain   of  death  should  intrude 
upon  him.  Meantime  the  vice-chancellor,  Shaf- 
firof,  with  a  council  of  general  officers,  assem- 
bled in  Catharine's  presence,  where  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with 
the  vizir  witho»it  Peter's  knowledge;  and,  either 
by  means  of  presents,  or  through  the  modf'r.i- 
tion  of  that   minister,  much  more   reasonable 
conditions  were  obtained  tlian  could  have  been 
expected.      The   point  now   was  to  gain  the 
czar's  signature  ;  and  Catharine,  notwithstand- 
ing   his    prohibition,    undertook    to    enter  Ills 
apartment,  when  she  softened  his  despair,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  sign  the  treaty.    This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  extent  of  her  real  merit 
in  the  peace  of  Pruth,  which  has  by  partial  his- 
torians been   represented  as  entirely  the  efiect 
of  her    own    policy.      It  is    certain,  liowever, 
that  the  czar  thought  himself  under  high  obliga- 
tions to  her  on  the  occasion.     The  public  de- 
claration of  their  marriage  in  17 12  was  the  im- 
diate    consequence   of  it.     Catharine  retained 
the  attachment  of  her  husband  as    long    as   he 
lived,  though  he  occasionally  indulged  in  other 
amours.     She  also   has  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  having  violated  her  conjugal  fidelity  ;  and  a 
remarkable  story  to  this  purpose  is  related  on 
good  authority.     She  had  a  chamberlain  named 
IMoens  de  la  Croix,  whose  sister,    madame   de 
Balk,  was   first  lady  of  her  bed-chamber.     A 
connection  of  some  kind  was  formed  between 
Moens  and  Catharine,  of  which  the  czar  had 
intimations.     He  employed   a   page    to  watch 
their  motions,  in  cons-equence  of  whose  disco- 
veries the  czar  one  niglit  surprised  l\ioens  with 
the   empress   in   an  arbour,  while  madame  de 
Balk  was  standing  upon  the  watch  at  some  dis- 
tance.    Peter  entering,  struck  Catharine  with 
his  cane,  and  then    retired   without  a  word's 
speaking.     Soon   after,  IVloens    and    his   sister 
were  arrested.     The  former  was  examined  by 
Peter  in  presence  of  general  Uschakof,  and  be- 
ing threatened  with   the  torture,   confessed  a 
charge  of  bribery  which  had  been  laid  ..gainst 
him,  but,  as  appears,  nothing  more.     He  was 
beheaded,  and  his  sister  was  knouted  and  ba- 
nished to  Siberia.     On  the  day  after  his  execu- 
tion, Peter  drove  the  empress  in  an  open  car- 
riage under  the  gallows   to  which  the  head  of 
Moens  was  nailed.     Catharine,  without  betray- 
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inj;  any  emotion,  only  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  there  is  £0  much  corruption 
among  courtiers  1"  This  event  happened  in  the 
year  1-724,  in  which  she  had  been  solemnly 
crowned  at  Moscow,  and  had  received  the  impe- 
rial insignia  from  the  hand  of  the  czar  himself. 
It  was  also  the  last  year  of  Peter's  life,  who  by 
a  decree  in  1722  had  declared  that  the  person 
whom  he  should  appoint,  should  succeed  to  the 
empire  at  his  death.  This  appointment  he 
seems  not  to  have  formally  made;  but  the  party 
of  Catharine  took  for  granted  that  her  corona- 
tion and  inauguration  was  a  fuflicient  proof  of 
his  intentions.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  a 
party  was  formed,  in  favour  of  Peter  Alexio- 
witz,  the  czar's  grandson,  the  art  of  Catharine 
and  management  of  Wentzikof  prevailed,  and 
this  base-born  woman  succeeded  without  a 
struggle  to  the  throne  of  the  czars  of  Russia,  to 
the  prejudice  of  its  lineal  heirs. 

The  transactions  of  her  short  reign  are  not 
so  much  to  be  attributed  to  herself,  as  to  prince 
Mcntzikof,  to  whom  she  committed  the  cares 
of  government,  for  whi^h  she  was  neither  fitted 
nor  disposed.  To  her  humanity,  indeed,  may 
be  imputed  the  recal  cf  many  exiles  from  Sibe- 
ria, as  well  as  the  taking  down  of  the  wheels 
and  gibbets  on  which  the  bodies  of  criminals 
had  been  exposed  during  the  severe  reign  of 
her  husband.  The  plans  of  the  czar  for  the 
improvement  of  his  dominions  were  generally 
pursued;  and  Catharine  instituted  in  1725  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  named  from  St.  Alex*- 
ander  Nevski,  for  the  reward  of  those  who  had 
signalised  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  She  lived  with  great  irregularity, 
avoided  business,  would  frequently  pass  whole 
nights  in  the  open  air  during>thc  tine  weather, 
and  indulged  to  excess  in  the  use  of  Tokay- 
wine  and  strong  liquors.  A  complication  of 
dropsy  and  cancer  curried  her  off  in  May,  i  727, 
about  the  45th  year  of  her  age.  Catharine's  abi- 
ties  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  panegyrists. 
She  appears  to  have  had  plain  good  sense,  and 
presence  of  mind,  but  little  of  the  elevation 
of  soul  which  has  been  attributed  to  her.  She 
had,  however,  several  estimable  moral  quali- 
ties ;  humanity,  good-temper,  obligingness, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  good  ofhces 
done  her  in  her  low  condition.  She  employed 
all  her  influence  to  soften  the  violence  and  se- 
verity of  her  husband,  and  deserved  the  ho- 
nourable title  of  mediatrix  between  tjie  czar 
and  his  subjects.  She  assumed  an  air  of  easy 
majesty  suitable  to  her  high  station  ;  but  this 
great   princess    was   always   unabk   tp   write 


and  read.     Cox^s  Travels  into  Russia.    Moreri. 
—A. 

CATHARINE  II.  empress  of  Russia,  the     I 
most    splendid    sovereign    of    her    time,    was 
daughter    of   the    prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbt,  a 
petty    German   potentate.      She   was    born  in 
1729,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Sophia 
Augusta.     The  empress  Elizabeth  invited  her 
with  her  mother  to  the  Russian  court,  with  a 
view  to  promote  an  union  between  her  and  her 
nephew  the  grand-duke,  aft  ;r\vard-i  the  empe- 
ror Peter  III.     This  took   place  in   1745,  the 
princess  having  been  first  re-baptized  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  by  the  name 
of  Catharine    Alexiefna.      The   first  years    of 
their  marriage  passed  in  apparent  union;  though 
it  is  affirmed  tliat  the  manners  of  the  Russian 
court,  then  the  most  dissolute  in  Europe,  pro- 
duced their  natural  influence  on  the  mind  of  ■ 
Catharine,  and  that  several  favourites  succes- 
sively shared  in  her  ^ood  graces  ;  nay,  it  is  as- 
serted that  she  was  encouraged  or  indulged  in 
this  conduct  by  the  empress  herself,  upon  proof 
of  the  connubial  disabilities  under  which  the 
grand-duke  laboured.     Certain  it  is,  that  chas- 
tity is  not  one  of  the  qualities  on  which  the  har- 
diest panegyrist  of  Catharine   will  found  her 
eulogy.     She  brought  her  husband  two  child- 
ren, the  present  emperor  Paul,  born  in  1754, 
and  Anne,  born  in  1757,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Mutual  disgusts  had  proceeded  so  far  between 
this  couple  before  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  that 
Peter  scrupled  not  to  express  openly  his  sus-  - 
plcion  of  her  infidelities,  and  withdrawing   all 
confidence   from   her,  attached  liimself  to  one 
of  the  daughtersof  count  Woronzof-  In  the  state 
of  desertion  to  which  Catharine  was  sometimes 
reduced,  she  wisely  employed  tlie  hours  of  re- 
tirement in  cultivating  her  mind,  and  laying  in 
stores  of  useful  knowledge. 

Elizabeth  died  in  December,  1 761,  and  Pe- 
ter III.  ascended  the  throne.  His  conduct  in 
many  respects  showed  a  good  heart,  and  a  strong 
desire  of  promoting  what  he  thought  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  people  ;  but  he  was  imprudent, 
capricious,  hasty,  and  inconsistent ;  and  his 
habits  of  intemperance  and  a  fondness  for  low 
company  and  pleasures,  degraded  his  character, 
and  proved  him  unfit  for  a  throne.  His  beha- 
viour to  the  empress  partook  of  his  general 
le»ity.  Sometimes  he  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  seemed  to  pay  homage  to 
her  superior  understanding ;  sometimes  he  pub- 
licly displayed  his  aversion  for  her,  and  loaded 
her  witli  insult.  She,  meantime,  gained  gene- 
ral esteem  and  affection  by  tlie  dignified  pro- 
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priety  of  her  conduct,  and  that  afFable  insinuat- 
ing manner  which  no  one  could  put  on   with 
more  success.     It  was  not   long  before  Peter 
very  intelligibly  showed  the  most  hostile   de- 
signs against  her,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  in- 
tention of  setting  aside  the  young  grand-duke 
as  illegitimate,  divorcing  Catharine,   and   mar- 
rying tlie  countess  of  Woronzof.     Tt  likewise 
seemed  probable  that  he  intended  either  to  keep 
his  wife  as  a  state  prisoner,  or  shut  her  up  in  a 
convent.    At  the  same  time  his  innovations  had 
given  alarm  and  disgust  to  two   of  the  most 
powerful  bodies  in  the  empire,  the  army  and 
church ;  and  his   preference  of  foreigners  had 
olTended  most  of  the  Russian  nobility.    Matters 
thus    became  ripe    for  a   revolution,  but  that 
which  happened   was  actually  the   work  of  a 
small  party  of  Catharine's  particular  friends,  of 
whom   were    the   princess   D'Aschkof,  prince 
Wolkowski,  count  Panin,  Razomowski  hetman 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  her  favourite  Gregory  Or- 
lof,  assisted  by  his  brothers.    The  empress  was 
at  the  palace   of  Peterhof ;  and  the  emperor, 
with  his  mistress  and  ladies  of  the  court,  was 
taking  his  pleasure  at  the  summer-seat  of  Ora- 
nienbaum  ;  when  the  arrest  of  an  officer  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  caused  it  to  be  put  in 
execution   without  delay.      On    the    night    of 
June  27,   1762,  Catharine  was  brought  to  Pe- 
tersburgh  by  her  friends,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  quarters  of  one  of  the  regiments 
of  guards,  which  she  engaged  to  declare  in  her 
favour.     Two  others  soon  joined  her  standard, 
the  artillery  regiment  was  brought  over,  fresh 
"bodies  of  troops  continually  added  to  the  num- 
ter,  and  before  evening  she  w-as  solemnly  de- 
clared empress,  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  saw  herself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men.    In 
all  this  trying  scene  she  acted  with  the  greatest 
steadiness  and  fortitude.     She   proceeded  that 
night  with  the   greatest  part  of  her  troops  to- 
wards Peterhof  against  the  emperor.     It  was 
long  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
tictions  at  Petersburgh,  arid  the  knowledge  of 
them  only  filled  him  with  dismay  and  irresolu- 
tion.    Though  his  Holsttin  guards  were  firmly 
attached  to  him,  and  the  veteran  marsjral  Mu- 
nich offered  to  risk  every  thing  for  his  service, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  de- 
cisive step  ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt,  lie  found 
no  better  expedient  than  to  put  himself  entirely 
.in  the  power  of  the  empress,  and  submit  to  her 
disposal.     She   compelled  him  to  sign  a  most 
humiliating  act  of  abdication,  and  then  sent  him 
prisoner  to   Robscha,  a  small   palace   tvicnty 


miles    distant    from    Petersburgh.       Deposed 
princes  seldom    live   long.     The  empress  had 
been  sovereign  only  seven  days,  when  the  death 
of  Peter,  in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhoidal choUc, 
was  announced  to  die  nation.     No  one  could 
doubt  that  he  was  murdered,  and  the  chief  per- 
petrator of  the  deed  is  now  generally  known  to  . 
have  been   Alexis  Orlof.      Catharine    behaved 
with  due  decorum  on  the  occasion,  and  the  de- 
ceased czar  was  interred  at  the  convent  of  St, 
Alexander  Nevski.   His  was  the  only  life  which 
this  revolution  cost.     Catharine  wisely  showed 
no  resentment  against  the   few  who  had  pre- 
served their  attachment  to  Peter,  and  received 
to  favour  marshal  Munich,  who  readily  trans- 
ferred his  fidelity  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
sovereign.     She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to 
pardon  her  rival  countess  Woronzof,  whom  she 
suffered  to  retain  the  fruits  of  her  lover's  boun- 
ty.    In  the  September  following  she  w-ent  to 
Moscow,  where  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation 
was  performed  witli  great  magnificence;  but 
her  reception  in  this  capital   showed  that  she 
was  still  far  from   possessing  the  hearts  of  all 
her    subjects.      Revolts  and   conspiracies  dis- 
quieted the  beginning  of  her  reign;  but  she  had 
the  good  fortune  to  suppress  them  with  little 
efforts  ;  and  a  few  banishments  to  Siberia  were 
the   only  severities  practised   on  the   occasion. 
With  respect  to  foreign  afflurs,  Catharine  con- 
firmed  the   peace   which  her  husband  had  so 
suddenly  made  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  but 
she  would  not  suffer  her  troops  to  act  as  his 
allies,  as  Peter  had  done.     When  secure  in  her 
throne,  the  empress's  great  care  was  to  put  in 
execution  plans   of  improvement  which  might 
redound  to  her  own  glory  and  the  benefit  of 
her  country.     In   a    more  prudent  and   quiet 
manner,  she  adopted  many  of  the  regulations, 
the  proposal  of  which  had  cost  the  unfortunate 
Peter  his  crown.     Particularly  she  effected  tlie 
humiliation  of  the  higher  clergy,  by  bringing 
down  to  a  common  standard  the  respective  re- 
venues of  the  archbishops  and  bishops.     With 
,  all  thespirit  of  czar  Peter,  she  promoted  useful 
designs  of  every  kind  ;  while,  with  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  very  cultivated  understanding, 
she  pursued   the  best  methods  of  humanizing 
her  subjects,  and  introducing  literature  and  the 
poiite  arts  into  regions  as  yet  little  removed  from 
barbarism.  She  herself  corresponded  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  parti- 
cularly those  of  France,  to  whose  philosophical 
tenets  she  appears  to  have  been  a  convert.     She 
invited    men  of  learning   in  variour.   branches 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  whom  she  gave 
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liberal  encouragement,  without  subjecting  them 
to  those  shackles  of  servitude  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  former  sovereigns. 

In  1764  she  caused  Poniatowsky,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  her  early  favourites,  to  be 
elected  to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  the  Russian 
troops,  as  usual,  controlling  the  mock-election. 
The  same  year  brought  additional  security  to 
her  own  tlirone  by  die  death  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  Ivan,  though  not  without  some  blemish 
to  her  character.  Ivan,  born  in  1740,  was 
lineally  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
czar  Ivan  Alexiewitz,  elder  brother  of  Peter 
tlie  Great ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  prefer- 
able right  to  the  succession,  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  made  a  state-prisoner  by  the  em- 
press Elizabeth.  His  place  of  confinement  was 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselburgh,  where  he  was 
visited  by  Peter  III.  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
design  of  releasing,  and  even  of  declaring  him 
liis  successor,  under  the  persuasion  that  Paul 
was  not  his  own  son.  Peter  removed  him  to  a 
fortress  in  the  isle  of  Kexholm  ;  but  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Catharine,  he  was  brought  back  to 
Schlusselburgh  and  guarded  as  before.  A  sub- 
lieutenant, named  Mirovitch,  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  setting  him  at  liberty,  and  raising  him 
to  the  empire  ;  and  having  engaged  tlie  aid  of  a 
few  associates,  made  an  open  attack  upon  the 
centinelswho  were  placed  before  the  apartment. 
After  some  time  spent  in  skirmishing,  when 
Mirovitch  had  brought  a  cannon  to  force  the 
door,  it  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  dead 
body  of  Ivan  pierced  with  wounds  was  shewn 
to  the  conspirators  by  two  officers  to  whose 
custody  he  had  been  committed.  Mirovitch  in- 
stantly delivered  his  sword  to  the  governor,  and 
was  put  under  confinement,  witli  his  accom- 
plices. He  was  afterwards  tried  and  executed. 
-They  who  were  inclined  to  give  a  sinister  in- 
terpretation to  nil  the  actions  of  Catharine, 
asserted  that  Mirovitch  had  been  secretly  in- 
stigated to  the  attempt  by  the  court,  which  at 
the  same  time  had  given  orders  to  the  keejiers 
■of  Ivan  to  dispatch  him  in  case  of  any  effort 
for  his  release.  It  is  certain  that  such  an  order 
was  given,  and  that  Ivan  was  murdered  in  con- 
sequence of  it ;  but  the  punishment  of  Miro- 
vitch, who  previously  confessed  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  his  own  contrivance,  seems  to  ac- 
quit the  empress  of  this  useful  crime.  In  1766 
she  displayed  her  peculiar  magnificence,  by 
giving  at  Petersburgh  a  public  spectacle  called 
a  carousal,  which  realised  in  splendour  all  the 
fictions  of  the  poets  of* chivalry.  Her  genius 
was  more  usefully  employed  for  Jier  country  in 
drawing  up  grand  instructions  for  a  new  code 
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of  laws,  which  in  1768  she  delivered  to  deputies 
summoned  from  all  parts  of  lier  immense 
dominions,  directing  them,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  to  proceed  upon  them  in  the 
reform  of  the  courts  of  judicature  in  the  several 
governments.  These  instructions  breathed  the 
humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  modern 
philosophy.  They  abolished  the  torture,  and 
no  longer  regarded  the  Russians  as  a  people 
only  to  be  governed  by  the  lash.  Yet  in  some 
instances  they  were  perhaps  too  refined  for  the 
state  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended ;  and  no  system  of  laws  can  produce 
much  effect  where  the  will  of  a  despot,  enforced 
by  military  power,  is  the  real  measure  of  au- 
thority. Her  cares  further  extended  to  edu- 
cation, the  benefits  of  which  she  wished  to 
communicate  to  all  ranks  of  her  subjects. 
The  improvement  of  the  state  of  physic  was 
another  important  object  of  her  concern  ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  highest  possible  sanction  to 
the  salutary  practice  of  inoculating  for  tlie 
small-pox,  she  herself  submitted  to  the  operation 
under  the  care  of  an  English  practitioner,  and 
persuaded  the  grand-duke  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. 

Catharine's  schemes  of  foreign  aggrandise- 
ment, which  compose  so  great  a  part  of  her 
history,  began  with  her  violent  and  arbitrary 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  M-hich  in 
1768  caused  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  declare  war 
against  her.  That  weak  and  ignorant  govern- 
ment, however,  had  ill  measured  its  own  force 
with  that  of  the  power  it  provoked.  The  war, 
which  at  its  beginning  was  attended  witli 
various  fortune,  became  in  its  progress  a  series 
of  disasters  to  the  Turks.  They  lost  several 
battles  on  the  Prutli,  Dniester,  and  Danube, 
with  the  town  of  Bender  ;  and  were  still  more 
dangerously  pressed  by  sea,  in  consequence  of 
the  brilliant  measure  of  sending  a  large  fleet 
round  from  the  Baltic  into  the  Mediterranean 
under  admiral  SpiridofF,  which  excited  a  general 
revolt  among  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  This,  however,  was  quelled  in  the 
blood  of  th.it  people  ;  but  in  1770,  the  Russians 
having  driven  the  superior  navy  of  tlie  Turks, 
under  Hassan  the  captain-pacha,  to  take  shelter 
in  the  bay  of  Tchcsme,  near  Lemnos,  some 
fire-ships  sent  among  them  under  the  conduct 
of  the  admirals  Elphinston  and  Greig,  and 
lieutenant  Dugdale,  ill  British  oflic'.rs,  destroyed 
the  whole  fleet.  This  great  success  was  not, 
however,  improved  as  might  liavc been  expected 
by  Alexis  Orlof,  the  empress's  hero  and  supreme 
commander  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the 
Dardanelles,  the  keys  of  Constantinople,  re- 
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maincd  unattenipted -,  but  on   tlie  odier   suk, 
Cvim  Taitavy  was    entirely  conquered  by  the 
Russians,  whose  fleets  roile  triumphant  in  the 
Black-sea  ;  and  the  grand-vizier  was  attacked  in 
his  camp,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.     A 
terrible  plague  at  Moscow,  and  other  domestic 
disasters,    in    the  eye  of  true   policy  counter- 
balanced these  foreign   advantages.     In   1772, 
that  most  iniquitous  measure,  the  division  of  a 
large  part  of  Poland  between  the  three  bordering 
powers,  Russia,  Prussia,    and  Austria,   which 
had  been  long  preparing  by  secret  treaties  and 
tlie   advance  of  their   several   armies  into  the 
country,  avowedly   took  place   in  the    face  of 
Europe,  which  was  shamefully    passive  to  so 
great  a  violation  of  all  public  faith  and  equity. 
.The  war  with  the  Turks  continued  till  i774> 
when    the    grand-vizier    being  invested   on  all 
bides  by  the  Russian  armies,  was  obliged  to  sign 
a    peace,     the    principal    conditions    of   which 
were,  the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  the  free 
navigation    of  the    Russians   in  the  Black-sea 
and  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  cession  to 
them  of  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the 
Dnieper.     The  empress  was  more  willing   to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Turks,  on 
account  of  the  very  serious  rebellion  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  southern  part  of  her  dominions 
about  the  river   Yaik,    headed  by  the  Cossac 
Pugatcheff,  who  pretended  to  be  the  emperor 
Peter   III.     This   revolt,   after   causing    great 
devastations,  and  the  loss  of  numbers  of  lives, 
was  finally  ended  by  the  capture  of  Pugatcheff 
at  the  close  of  1774-     It  was  a  striking  proof 
of  the  mildness  of  the  civil  administration  of 
Catharine,  that  lie  was  executed  without  torture, 
and  only  four  of  his  associates  suffered  along 
with  him. 

The  return  of  tranquillity  was  employed  by 
the    empress    in    displaying    her    magniiicence 
through  various  parts  of  the  empire,  rewarding 
those  who  had  served  her  in  the  war,  and  pro- 
moting   a    variety   of   improvements,   judicial, 
political,  and  commercial,  by  which  she  meli- 
orated  the   condition   of  her   subjects  in   the 
remotest  parts  of  her  dorninions.     The  predo-  • 
niinant   sway   of    the   favourite    Orlof  began 
about  this  time  to  yield  to  that  of  Potemkin, 
who,  till  his  death,  held  the  post  of  the  most 
powerful  subject  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
indeed  at  last  had  attained  an  authority  scarcely 
compatible  with  that  of  a  superior.     The  inde- 
pendence   of   Crim   Tartary  soon  produced   a 
civil  war  between   the  Turkish  and   Russian 
parties,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  ambition 
of  the  empress  would  not  be  satisfied  till  she 
had  gained  entire  possesgioji  of  Uist  unportant 


peninsula.     Her  intrigues  in  the  neighbouring 
courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  tended  to  render 
those  powers  little  more  than  dependencies  on 
her    crown  ;    but    in   1780  her  influence  over 
them  was  employed  in  an  apparently  equitable 
manner,  by  establishing  the  famed  ariiifd  iiai- 
irality,    the  purpose   of  which  was  to  protect 
the  commercial  rights  of  neutral  states,    then 
continually  violated  by  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  particuUnly  by  England,  which  made  use 
of  its  superiority  by  sea  in  preventing  France 
and  Spain  from  receiving  naval  stores  from  the 
Baltic.     In  this  year  Catharine  had  an  interview 
at    Mohilow    with  the  emperor   of  Germany, 
and  they  travelled  together  with  the    greatest 
familiarity  into  Russia.     The  prince  of  Prussia 
also  visited  her  court  ;  and  it  became  usual  for 
the    neighbouring    princes    to    make   visits    of 
policy  or  curiosity  to  Petersburgh,  where  they 
were   always   entertained  with  a  magnificence 
not  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

In   1782,    Catharine,    who   was    superior  to 
religious  prejudices,  erected  a  Roman-catholic 
archbishopric    at    Mohilow    for    the    spiritual 
government  of  her  subjects  of  that  persuasion, 
and    gave    him    a  Jesuit  coadjutor.     She   also 
made  an  extraordinary  declaration  at  Rome  of 
her  intention  to  support  in  her  dominions  the 
proscribed  order   of  Jesuits,    as  the  most  en- 
lightened and  industrious  of  the  religious  com- 
munities -,  in  which  she  seems  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  protectant  king  of  Prussia, 
who  gave  tlicm  refuge  in  his  territories  when 
persecuted   by   the    cathoHc   powers.     In   the 
same    year,    the    famous    equestrian    statue  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  erected  in  Petersburgh — a 
magnificent  monument  of  Catharine's  reverence 
for   the   memory    of  a  predecessor  ^hom  she 
peculiarly  affected  to  imitate.     The  inscription 
was  in  a  styh  of  sublime  and  proud  simplicity  ; 
Petro  prima,    Cai/:ari/ia   Seciinda— Catharine  the 
Semul,  to  Peter  the  First.     She  also  augmented 
the  splendour  of  her  court  by  instituting  the 
new  order  of  St.  Wolodimir.     The  year  1783 
witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  her 
favourite    schemes    of  unprincipled    ambition. 
The  khan  of  the  Crimea  in  the  Russian  interest 
being  expelled  by   his  competitor,    a  Russian 
army  was  sent  into  the  country,   which  com- 
pelled the  rival  khan  to  cede  to  the  empress  in 
full    sovereignty  the  Crimea  and  Kuban  with 
their  dependencies.     The  Porte,  justly  alarmed 
at  this  step,  made  great  preparations  for  war, 
which  were  answered  by  equal  ones  on  the  part 
of  Russia  and  her  ally  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
This  for  the  present  overawed  the  Turks,  so 
that  they  very  unwillingly  confirmed  the  khaii's 
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cession.  Thus  Catharine  gained  a  point  of 
much  importance  towards  the  main  object  of 
her  ambition,  the  destruction  of  the  Turkisli 
empire  in  Europe  ;  an  object  that  she  scarcely 
disguised  ;  and  in  view  of  which  she  had  named 
the  grand-duke's  second  son,  Constantine,  and 
had  put  him  in  the  hands  of  Greek  nurses, 
that  he  might  be  thorougld)'  conversant  in  tlie 
language  of  his  future  subjects.  In  1787  the 
empress,  instigated  by  prince  Potemkin,  formed 
a  design  of  being  crowned  in  her  new  dominions 
queen  of  Taurida,  with  such  circumstances  of 
splendour  as  the  world  h.id  scarcely  witnessed  ; 
but  some  of  her  wiser  counsellors  objected  the 
amazing  expence,  in  such  terms  as  caused  her 
to  content  herself  with  the  humbler  purpose  of 
making  a  progress  through  them,  but  still  with 
7.  retinue  that  might  become  her  taste  and 
dignity.  Fifty  magnificent  gallies  were  disposed 
on  the  Dnieper  for  her  voyage  down  that  river, 
and  its  banks  were  decorated  with  fictitious 
villages,  and  all  the  shew  of  rural  opidence  and 
pleasure,  in  a  country  really  desolate.  If  tlie 
empress  was  imposed  upon  by  this  stage-exhi- 
bition, it  would  prove  that  her  knowledge  and 
penetration  were  less  extensive  than  has  been 
usually  supposed.  But  Potemkin  at  this  time 
wielded  the  power  of  the  empire  almost  at  his 
own  pleasure.  At  lier  new  city  of  Cherson, 
Catharine  had  a  second  interview  with  the 
emperor  Joseph.  She  then  traversed  the 
Crimea,  and  at  length  returned  to  Moscow, 
having  left,  wherever  she  passed,  marks  of  her 
munificence  and  condescension.  This  osten- 
tatious tour,  however,  was  probably  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  new  rupture  with  the 
Turkish  court,  which,  galled  beyonil  endurance 
with  such  a  display  of  conquering  pride,  im- 
prisoned the  Russian  minister  in  the  Seven 
Towers,  and  commenced  the  war.  In  this 
bloody  contest  the  emperor  of  Germany  en- 
gaged as  ally  to  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
as  ally  to  the  Porte.  The  latter  prevented  the 
empress's  intention  of  sending  another  fleet 
into  tlie  Mediterranean  ;  and  making  a  sudden 
inroad  into  l-'inland,  brought  Petersburgh  itself 
into  liazard.  The  empress  shewed  great  re- 
solution on  the  occasion,  and  collected  all  the 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  for  her  di  fence  ; 
but  she  was  more  effectually  served  by  the 
defection  of  Gustavus's  own  troops,  who, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  party,  or  corrupted, 
refused  to  act  against  the  Russians.  The 
prince  of  IDenmark  also  was  excited  to  invade 
Sweden,  and  advanced  to  Cottenburgli,  where 
his  progress  was  stopt  bv  the  interference  of  the 
English    embassador.        The    Tuvkisli    aims, 


meantime,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  em- 
peror, but  unequal  to  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
generals.  Okzaeoff  was  stormed  by  Potemkin 
with  great  slaughter  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
war  many  important  places  were  taken  from 
the  Turks,  and  their  naval  force  on  the  Black- 
sea  was  almost  annihilated.  In  the  Baltic 
several  fierce  conflicts  took  place  between  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  fleets,  generally  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  losses  of 
Sweden  brought  her  to  a  separate  accommodation 
in  1 790  ;  but  the  bloody  scenes  between  tlie 
Russians  and  Turks,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  was  the  storming  of  the  fortress  of 
Ismail  by  general  Suwaroff,  did  not  terminate 
till  the  peace  of  Yassi  in  the  beginning  of  1792. 
By  this  treaty  the  temis  of  the  preceding  ones 
were  confirmed,  and  the  Dniester  was  thence- 
forth declared  to  be  the  limit  of  the  two  em- 
pires. The  English  prime-minister  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  compel  Russia  to  restore 
Okzacoff ;  but  not  being  supported  by  the 
nation,  this  point  was  conceded,  an<l  Russia 
retained  that  important  place  and  its  teiTitorv. 

The  revolution  in  France  now  began  to 
excite  very  unpleasant  sensations  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  ;  and  the  empress, 
with  the  king  of  Sweden,  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  who  formed  a  resolution  of  opposing 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Catharine,  howevei",  had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  hazard  and  dilTi- 
culty  taken  up  by  the  nearer  powers  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  ;  and  she  gladly  left  them  to  fight 
the  cause  of  royalty  in  France,  while  she  at- 
tended to  the  quelling  of  a  new  spirit  of  liberty 
which  M-as  rising  in  Poland.  She  marched  an 
army  into  that  devoted  country,  overcame  all 
resistance,  annulled  the  new  constitution,  and 
finally  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Poles  by  die 
dreadful  massacre  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  under  the  unfeeling 
Suwaroff.  A  new  division  of  the  country  be- 
tween tlie  three  former  pillagers  ensued,  which 
at  length  totally  blotted  out  Poland  from  the 
map  of  Europe.  Catharine  likewise  augmented 
her  territories  by  irrevoe.ibly  annexing  to  them 
the  duchy  of  Courland,  on  the  forced  cession 
of  the  duke  Biren,  son  to  the  famous  favourite 
of  the  empress  Anne.  Meantime  she  did  not 
cease  to  manifest  lier  abliorrence  of  the  new 
French  principles,  by  over-acted  attentions  to 
religion,  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  noble 
emigrants,  ami  bv  sending  a  squadron  of  men- 
of-war  to  act  along  with  the  BritisJx  fleet. 
She  renewed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  ;  an<l  she  endeavoured  to  secure  Sweden 
in  her  interest  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  bv 
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a  compulsory  marriage  between  the  young 
king  and  one  of  her  grand-daughters.  Her 
unabated  thirst  for  conquest  led  her  to  take  a 
pretext  for  invading  Persia,  where  her  general 
Zubvll'  made  himself  master  of  Derbcnt.  But 
deatlj  put  an  end  to  a  career  which  nothing  else 
seemed  able  to  limit.  On  November  pth, 
1 796,  without  previous  illness,  she  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  within  twelve 
hours  put  an  end  to  her  existence,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirty-fourth  of  her 
reign.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  the  em- 
peror Paul,  whom  she  had  studiously  kept 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  deprived 
of  all  per^onal  con^ccjuence. 

Tlie  cliaractcr  of  this  illustrious  sovereign  is 
sufficiently    displayed    in    ilie    relation    of  her 
actions.     The   love  of  sway,   and  the  passion 
for  glory,  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  princi- 
ples of  her  conduct.     To  gratify  the  first,  she 
made    no    scruple    of  breaking    down    all   the 
barriers  of  common   morality  which  stood   in 
her  way.     In  pursuit  of  the  second,  she  aimed 
at  every  thino-  that  could  raise  her  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  many  of  these  were 
such    as   contributed    to    the  real  welfare  and 
prosperity    of  her    country.     No    prince    ever 
surpassed  her  in  noble  and  useful  institutions, 
in  the  patronage  of  science  and  letters,  and  tlie 
promotion  of  the  arts  by  which  a  nation  is  ci- 
vilised and  exalted.     She  was  indefatigable  in 
her  attentions  to  every  part  of  her  'vast  empire, 
of  which,  by   the  scientific  travels  of  Pallas, 
Gmelin,  and  other  philosophers  and  naturalists, 
she  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than 
is  possessed  by  tlie  rulers  of  most  of  the  old 
established  kingdoms  of  Europe.     At  the  same 
time  she  seems|to  have  been  too  fond  of  regulat- 
ing, too  confident  of  her  own  abilities,  and  too 
apt  to  follow  splendid  novelties.     Many  of  her 
ciisplays  of  magnificence  wereadvantageousto  her 
country  ;  but  when  she  set  up  for  the  sole  pur- 
chaser of  expensive  rarities  throughout  Europe, 
hlie  merely  sacrificed  to  her  vanity,  and  sunk 
the  wise  and  beneficent  sovereign  in  the  col- 
lector of  toys  and  trinkets.     Her  external  man- 
ners had  all  the  dignity  becoming  her  station, 
attempered   by  grace  and  affability;   but  it  is 
said  that  an  air  of  haughtiness  was  the  more 
permanent  expression  of  her  countenance.     In 
mode  of  living  she  was  extremely  regular  and 
temperate.      One   species   of  sensuality   alone 
(for  such  it  might  truly  be  called)  she  indulged 
in  without  restraint,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  she 
made  the  decorums  of  her  sex  openly  give  way 
to   the  licence  of  sovereign  power.     Her  fa- 
vourites were  installed  in  office  as  publicly  as 


her  ministers,  were  frequently  changed  and 
never  witli  long  intervals.  The  nature  of  her 
attachment,  however,  prevented  them,  for  the 
most  part,  from  gaining  any  influence  in  the 
serious  afTairs  of  government.  Catharine's  mind 
was  strong.  She  was  superior  to  the  love  of 
adulation,  and  to  the  envy  of  illustrious  talents. 
She  wrote  and  conversed  with  ease  and  intelli- 
gence. She  was  kind  and  humane  to  those 
about  her,  and  possessed  great  equanimity  and 
command  of  temper.  She  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  love  as  well  as  the  reverence  of  her 
subjects  in  general,  who  forgot  her  private 
crimes  and  the  evils  of  her  bloody  wars,  in  her 
greatness,  and  her  apparent  regard  to  the  public 
good.  Coxe's  Tmv^L-  info  Russia.  Annual  Re- 
gister.     Vie  de  Catharine  II. — A. 

CATHARINE  of  Sienna,  saint,  was  born 
at  the  city  whence  she  takes  her  name,  in  1347. 
She  vowed  virginity  at  eight  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  assumed  the  dominican  habit.  She 
became  famous  for  her  revelations  ;  and  being 
ingenious,  a  good  writer  for  her  age,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  charity,  her  influence 
was  considerable.  She  went  to  Avignon  to 
procure  a  reconciliation  between  the  Floren- 
tines and  pope  Gregory  XI.  who  had  excom- 
municated tliem  •,  and  by  her  eloquence  she 
persuaded  that  pontiff  to  restore  the  papal  seat 
to  Rome,  after  it  had  been  seventy  years  at 
Avignon.  Gregory,  however,  lived  to  repent 
of  the  step,  and  on  his  death-bed  exhorted  all 
persons  present  not  to  credit  the  visions  of  pri- 
vate persons,  acknowledging  that  he  himself 
had  been  deceived  by  an  enthusiast,  and  foresaw 
that  it  would  produce  evil  consequences  to  the 
church.  In  the  schism  tliat  succeeded, Catharine 
adhered  to  Urban  VI.  She  died  in  1380,  and 
was  canonised  by  pope  Pius  II.  in  146 1.  There 
are  extant  of  hers  a  volume  of  "  Italian  Let- 
ters," written  to  popes,  princes,  cardinals, 
&c.  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1506,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  ;  "  Six  Treatises  on  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God ;"  "  A  Discourse  upon  the  An- 
nunciation of  tlie  Virgin  ;"  with  some  other 
devotional  pieces  :  and  a  treatise  entitled,  "  The 
divine  Doctrine  delivered  by  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther speaking  to  the  Spirit."  Dii  Pin.  Mo- 
rcri. — A. 

CATHARINE  of  Bologna,  saint,  bom  at 
Bologna  in  14 13,  was  placed  in  her  youth  with 
the  princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
d'Este,  marquis  of  Ferrara.  Quitting  the  court 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  slie  retired  to  a  convent 
of  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  and  there  made  her  pro- 
fession. Her  reputation  for  sanctity  caused  htr 
to  be  sought  by  die  inhabitants  of  Bologna  fos 
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superior  of  a  convent  newly  founded  in  their 
city.  She  lived  to  see  it  completed  before  her 
death  in  1463.  She  left  writings  both  in  Latin 
and  Italian  ;  of  which  have  been  published  a 
book  "  Of  the  seven  necessary  Weapons  for  a 
spiritual  Combat  ;"  and  her  own  "  Revela- 
tions," which  she  left  sealed  to  her  confessor. 
She  was  canonised  by  Clement  VII.  Du  Pin. 
Moreri.—K. 

CATHARINUS,  Ambrose,  an  eminent 
polemical  divine,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1487. 
His  original  name  was  Lancelot  Politi,  and  his 
first  profession  was  the  law,  which  he  taught 
at  Sienna.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  had  acted  as  consistorial  advocate  to  the 
court  of  Leo  X.,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  at  Flo- 
rence, and  took  the  names  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  For  theological  in- 
struction he  spent  near  ten  years  in  France,  and 
on  his  return  was  delegatecl  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  soon  displayed  not  only  his 
extensive  professional  knowledge,  but  his  dis- 
putatious and  contentious  spirit.  He  had  at  an 
early  period  written  a  book  against  Luther; 
and  he  published  another  against  the  apostate 
'Ochinus ;  but  not  content  with  attacking  he- 
retics, he  employed  his  polemic  weapons 
against  several  of  his  own  communion  ;  as  car- 
dinal Cajctan,  Caranza,  Soto,  Spina,  &c.  In 
his  controversies,  he  did  not  study  moderation 
of  language  ;  nor  were  his  opinions  always  such 
as  the  church  in  general  approved ;  yet  the  re- 
putation he  had  acquired  for  learning  and  ta- 
lents, caused  him  to  be  considered  as  a  proper 
subject  for  elevation.  He  was  first  made  bishop 
of  Minori  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whence 
he  was  transl.ated  in  155 1  by  pope  Julius  III., 
who  had  studied  law'  under  him,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Conza  in  the  same  kingdom.  That 
pontill"  called  him  to  Rome  in  1553,  with  the 
intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  I'aising  him  to 
the  cardinalate  ;  but  he  died  on  the  road  at 
Naples.  Catliarinus  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer ;  and  Du  Pin  has  given  an  elaborate 
summary  of  his  works,  which  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  of  much  importance.  He  was  in  one 
sense  a  free-thinker,  as  he  did  not  conceive  him- 
self bound  to  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  this  or 
that  ancient  doctor  of  the  church  ;  but  his  no- 
tions were  not,  on  that  account,  more  rational 
or  liberal.  He  deviates  greatly  from  the  doe- 
trine  of  St.  Augustin  concerning  predestination, 
which  he  endeavours  to  soften  as  far  as  it  im- 
plies a  necessity  of  damnation  in  those  who  arc 
reprobated ;  but  his  system  in  this  point  is  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  and  far   from  luminous  or 


consistent.  He  was  a  most  zealous  maintaincr 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whicli  he  represents  as  a  truth  of  high 
importance  to  religion.  His  opinion  concennng 
justification  was  thought  by  some  to  approach 
too  near  to  tliat  of  Luther,  and  occasioned  some 
warm  controversy,  which,  as  usual,  ended  in 
little  more  than  verbal  dispute.  There  were  few 
topics,  indeed,  on  which  he  did  not  build  con- 
troversies ;  and  in  these  he  was  suiTiciently  fair 
in  stating  the  objections  of  his  adversaries  in 
full  force,  as  well  as  in  laying  down  liis  own  te- 
nets clearly  and  explicitly.  Cardinal  Palavicini 
has  thus  characterised  him  in  few  words  :  "  He 
was  a  man  of  high  reputation  while  living  ;  of 
less  in  his  works,  which  have  perhaps  obtained 
less  favour  from  the  general  opinion,  because  he 
pays  little  regard  in  them  to  the  same  general  opi- 
nion :  but  in  contests  with  lieretics,  and  in  his 
functions  in  the  council,  he  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  colleagues  or  contemporaries."  Du 
Pin,  liiit.  EccUs.    Tirab^schi.     A/oreii. — A. 

CATILINE,  Lucius  Sergius  Catilina, 
descended  from  the  patrician  family  of  the  Ser- 
gii  in  Rome,  early  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  dissolute  and  dangerous  charac- 
ters in  that  republic.  His  portrait  is  thus  drawn 
by  tlie  strong  pencil  of  Sallust :  "  His  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  extraordinary,  but  his  dis- 
position bad  and  depraved.  From  his  youth  he 
took  delight  in  civil  contests,  murders,  rapines, 
and  intestine  wars,  and  inured  himself  to  the 
practice  of  them.  His  constitution  was  patient 
beyond  credibility  of  hunger,  cold,  and  watch- 
fulness. In  temper  he  was  daring,  dectitful, 
capable  of  every  kind  of  simulation  and  dissimu- 
htion,  greedy  of  tlie  property  of  others,  lavish 
of  his  own,  ardent  in  his  desires,  plausible,  r.i- 
ther  than  deep,  in  discourse.  His  boundless 
soul  always  aimed  at  tilings  immoderate,  ex- 
cessive, and  out  of  prob.ibility."  Among  his 
early  enormities,  he  is  said  to  have  debauched 
a  woman  of  distinction,  and  afterwards  to  have 
married  the  daughter  she  bore  him  ;  to  have 
held  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a  vestal ;  and 
to  have  murdered  liis  owni  brotlier.  Durmg  the 
bloody  rule  of  Sylla,  Catiline  was  one  ot  his 
most  cruel  ministers,  and  hunted  out  for  slaugh- 
ter many  whose  names  were  not  yet  in  the  list 
of  proscilptlon.  By  tlie  favour  ot  this  dictator 
he  rose  to  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state ; 
had  been  quxsior,  legate  in  Macedonia  under 
C.  Curio,  and  praetor  in  Africa.  Uut  all  liis 
oppressions  in  these  olhees  had  not  enabled  his 
fortune  to  withstand  his  unbounded  profusion, 
■which  had  overwhelmed  him  with  debts  to  such 
a  degree,  tliat  he  saw  no  oUicr  remedy  for  his 
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aflFairs  than  to  involve  liis  country  in  civil  con-    spirited  Invective,  still  extant  under  the  title  of 

"      "  '  "  ~    '         the  first  oration  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 

lays  open  all  his  murderous  designs,  assures 
him  that  they  are  fully  known  and  guarded 
against,  and  exhorts  him  to  leave  that  city 
which  can  no  longer  endure  his  presence. 
Catiline  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  under 
this  attack,  but  with  a  plausible  air  entreated 
the  senate  not  to  credit  the  accusations  of  a  de- 
clared enemy,  who  was  only  attempting  to  raise 
his  own  character  by  the  defeat  of  a  conspiracy 
forged  by  himself.  But  as  he  proceeded  to 
vilify  the  consul,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
cries  and  menaces  of  tlie  whole  assembly,  who 
resounded  in  his  ears  the  names  of  incendiary, 
parricide,  ajid  murderer.  "  Well  then  (said 
Catiline,  rising  in  a  rage),  if  I  am  to  be  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  be  sure  I  will  not  perish  alone, 
but  that  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  involving 
in   my   ruin   those    who   have    sworn  my  de- 


fusion.     On  his  return  from  Africa,  15. C.  65, 
he  formed  a  conspiracy,  with  several  dissolute 
and   discontented  young  men,    to  murder  the 
consuls  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Manlius  Torquatus, 
with  great  part  of  the  senate,  and  seize  the  go- 
vernment.    This   failed   of  success   through  a 
mistake  in  the  signal,  but  Catiline  only  deferred 
his  design  to  a   more  mature   period.     In  the 
next   year,  having  strengthened    his  party  by 
large    additions,  some    of   them    senators  and 
Jtnights  of  the  first  Roman   families,  and  also 
engaged  several  of  the  old  soldiers  and  officers 
of  Sylla,  who  had  consumed  all   the   fruit  of 
their   violences,  he    began   to  prepare  for  the 
execution  of  a  more  extensive  plan  of  subvert- 
ing the  commonwealth.    To  effect  it  with  more 
certainty,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sular office,  in  which  he  had  Cicero  for  a  com- 
petitor.    One  of  the  fellow-conspirators  of  Ca- 
tiline, Quintus  Curius,  carried  on  a  criminal  in- 
trigue  witli   Fulvia,  a   lady  of  family,  but   of 
dissolute   manners.     By  her  arts  she  obtained 
from  the  weak  youth  a  full  disclosure  of  all  he 
knew    of   the   plot  ;    and    she    liad   patriotism 
enough    to    discover    the    whole    to    Cicero. 
Though  it  was  too  soon  for  bringing  forward 
any  proof,  the  suspicions  publicly  thrown  upon 
Catiline  were  sufficient  to  procure  his  exclusion 
from  the  consulship  •,  and  his  capital  adversary 
Cicero  was  chosen,  together  with  C.  Antonius. 
This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  691,  B.C.  63. 
Catiline,  enraged  at  his  ill  success,  made  pre- 
parations   to    support    his    interest   bv    direct 
force  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  engaged  Manlius, 
one  of  Sylla's  old  officers,  who  then  resided  at 
Fsesul-.c,  to  make  levies  of  soldiers  throughout 
Etruria.       Advice    of    tliesc    transactions    was 
sent    to   the   senate  by   LucuUus ;    and   in  the 
mean  time  Cicero,  by  means  of  Fulvia,  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of  the  party  in 
Rome.     He  found  that  a  day  was  fixed  to  set 
fire  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  during  the 


struction."     He    then   left    the    senate-house  ; 
and  after  a  consultation  with  his  party,  set  out 
with  a  considerable  number  of  companions  for 
the  army  of  Manlius  in  Etruria.     Of  this,  at 
his  arrival,  he  openly  took  the  command,  as- 
suming all  the  marks  of  legal  magistracy.     The 
senate    now   declared   him  a  rebel  and  public 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  gave  in  charge  to  the 
other    consul,    Antonius,    to    march    an    army 
against    him.      Meantime,    the    chiefs    of   the 
partv  remaining  in  Rome,  endeavoured  to  gain 
to  their  cause  the  embassadors  of  the  Allobroges 
then  in  that  city,  in  order  that  they  might  ob- 
tain   assistance    from  Transalpine   Gaul.     But 
these    deputies    made    known    the  proposal  to 
Sanga,  the  protector  of  their  nation,  by  whom 
it  was  revealed  to  Cicero.     They  were  in  con- 
sequence instructed  to  proceed  in  the  negocia- 
tion,  and  obtain  the  draft  of  a  written  treaty, 
subscribed  with  the  names  of  the  conspirators. 
When    this    was  effected,    the  Allobroges  left 
Rome  on  their  return  to  Gaul ;  but  the  consul 
had  taken    care  to  place  troops  in  their  way, 


confusion  to  murder  the  principal  members  of    who  seized  them  with  such  of  the  conspirators 


the  senate,  and  seize  the  capitol.  Cicero  gave 
general  information  of  the  plot  to  the  senate, 
which  passed  the  decree  usual  in  dangerous 
times,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that 
the  republic  suffered  no  detriment."  Armed 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  consequent  upon 


as  attended  them,  and  took  possession  of  their 
papers.  Armed  with  this  proof,  Cicero  imme- 
diately apprehended  Lentulus,  Gabinius,  Ce- 
thegus,  Statilius,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party, 
and  committed  them  to  prison.  He  assembled 
the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  laid  before 


thisdccree,  Cicero  employed  his  utmost  vigilance  them  all  the  testimonies  of  the  plot,  and  asked 
in  guarding  the  city  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  not  dieir  directions  for  his  further  procedure.  As 
being  able  to  gain  any  direct  evidence  against  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  will  more  properly 
Catiline,  he  thought  it  a  desirable  point  to  be  related  under  the  hi<;tory  of  his  own  life,  it 
drive  him  from  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  at  a  suffices  here  to  say,  that  in  the  end  the  con- 
meeting  of  the  senate,  he  pronounced  in  the  spirators  were  capitally  punished  without 
jwesence   of   Catiline    that    most    severe  and  further  trial.     During  these   events  Antonius, 
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now  proconsul,  had  marched  against  Catiline, 
who  showed  an  intention  of  leading  jiis  army 
into  Transalpine  Gaul,  vhere  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  whole  nation.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  design  by  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  who  leaving  Picenum,  posted  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  with  three  legions. 
Catiline  making  a  retrograde  march,  came  in 
presence  of  Antonius  near  Pistoria,  now  Pistoia 
in  Tuscany,  and  olilred  him  battle.  The  pro- 
consul, from  some  secret  motive,  appeared  very 
unwilling  to  engage  ;  but  his  troops  absolutely 
insisting  on  being  led  against  tlie  rebels,  he 
pretended  indisposition,  and  transferred  the 
command  to  liis  lieutenant  Petreius,  a  veteran 
of  approved  skill  and  courage.  A  very  fierce 
engagement  ensued,  which  continued  dubious 
till  Maiilius  and  the  commander  of  the  other 
■wing  were  killed.  Catiline  then,  unable  by  his 
utmost  efforts  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  re- 
solved not  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his  party, 
threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  foe,  where 
he  was  found  lying  on  a  heap  of  slain,  still 
breathing,  and  displaying  in  the  agonies  of 
death  the  ferocity  of  his  character.  This 
event  took  place  in  tlie  sixty-second  year  B.C. 
Though  it  might  be  suspected  that  a  prevailing 
party  had  loaded  the  character  and  designs  of 
the  leader  of  an  opposite  faction  with  exaggerated 
imputations,  yet  since  all  liistory  speaks  an 
uniform  language  respecting  Catiline,  and 
Sallust,  the  Caesarian,  paints  him  in  colours  as 
black  as  Cicero  has  done,  who  built  his  fairest 
political  fame  on  the  suppression  of  this  con- 
spiracy, there  seems  no  just  plea  by  which  he 
can  be  exonerated  from  the  infamy  attached  to 
his  name.  He  appears  in  aftertimes  ever  to 
have  served  as  an  example  of  desperate  and 
savage  treason  ;  and  Virgil  lias  irrevocably  fixed 
his  doom,  in  making  him  the  figure  by  whose 
punishment  tlie  regions  of  Tartarus  are  dis- 
criminated on  the  shield  of  ^neas — 


-et  tc,  Cjtilina,  minsci 


Pcndentcm  scopulo,  Furiarumquc  ora  tremcntcm. 

^V«.  /'///.  66S. 

There  Catiline  o'erhung  a  mnunt.iln*s  brew, 
And  shudd'ring  viewed  the  I'uties  glari-  below. 

Sn/lus/!i   Bell.    Cat  in, I.      Plutarch;  Syl/a,  et  Ci- 
cero.     Cicerctiis  Oral.      Uiiivers.  Hist. — A. 

CATINAT,  Nicholas,  marslial  of  Prance, 
celebrated  for  uniting  the  qurdities  of  a  great 
general  and  a  philosopher,  was  tlie  son  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  was 
born  in  1637.  He  was  brought  up  to  tlic  bar, 
but  quitted  his  profession  at  twenty-diree, 
through  chagrin  at  liaving  lost  a  just  cause. 
He  entered  into  the  army,  mm\  became  an  ensign 
of  the  French  guards,  in  which  situation  lie  dis- 


tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Lisle  under 
the  king's  eye  in  1667,  wliich  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  preferment.  He  rose  by 
degrees  through  merit  alone;  and  in  1676  was 
made  major-general  of  infantry  in  the  army  of 
Flanders.  Here  he  assisted  at  several  con- 
siderable battles  and  sieges;  and  in  1680  he 
was  sent  into  Italy  to  take  possession  of  Cazal, 
and  command  the  troops  lent  by  France  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  for  the  reduction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont.  In  1688  he 
commanded  the  French  a,rmy  against  the  same 
duke,  from  wliom  he  conquered  all  Savoy, 
after  gaining  the  battle  ofStaifarde.  He  forced 
the  lines  of  Suza^  took  several  fortresses  in 
Piedmont,  and  ;'gain,  with  inferior  forces,  de- 
feated the  duke  at  Marsaille.  These  brilliant 
successes  obtained  for  him  the  marshal's  staff  in 
1693  ;  when  thi  king,  reading  his  name  in  the 
list  of  new  creations,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  indeed 
virtue  crowned  !"  In  the  succession-war  of 
1 701,  he  was  sent  to  command  tlie  armv  of 
Italy  against  prince  Eugene.  An  order  of' the 
court  prevented  him  from  opposing  the  prince's 
descent  through  the  Trentin  ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards unnble  to  resist  his  progress.  Catinat 
retreated  from  post  to  post,  and  lost  his  credit 
at  court,  whence  Villeroi,  though  his  junior, 
was  sent  to  supersede  him.  He  served  with 
zeal  as  second  to  this  general ;  and  being  ordered 
to  attack  the  entrenchments  of  Eugene  at 
Chiari,  he  obeyed,  though  contrary  to  his 
judgment,  and  was  repulsed  and  wounded. 
At  this  unfortunate  affair,  while  attempting  to 
rally  his  men  for  a  second  attack,  an  oflicer  ex- 
claimed, "  Whither  would  you  have  us  go — to 
death  ?"  "  It  is  true,"  replied  Catinat,  "  death 
is  before  us,  but  inf'ainy  is  behind."  He  after- 
wards commanded  for  a  time  in  Cermanv,  ami 
then  retired  to  his  small  estate  of  St.  Graticn, 
where  he  lived  with  philosophical  simplicity, 
and  died  unmarried  in  171  2,  aged  seventy-four. 
Catinat  possessed  much  solidity  of  understand- 
ing, with  a  spirit  of  application  and  vigour  of 
mind,  which  would  have  made  him  excel  in  any 
profession.  With  these  were  joined  singular 
calmness  and  tranquillity  of  character,  self-  ■ 
possession,  indiflerence  to  wealth  and  grandeur, 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  aversion  to 
court  intrigue.  Tlie  king  once  asking  him 
why  he  never  came  to  ^Rlarli ;  he  told  his 
majesty,  that  he  only  staid  away  because  he 
Saw  the  attendants  very  numerous,  and  wished 
to  give  others  room  to  make  tiieir  court  to  him. 
Another  time,  after  having  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  king  concerning  tlie  plan  of  a 
campaign  in  Piedmont,  Lewis  said  to  hipi, 
"  ^^'e  have  talked  enougli  of  my  affairs ;  what 
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is  the  state  of  yours  ?"  "  Very  good,  tlnnks  to 
vour  majesty's  bounty,"  replied Catinat.  "Here 
IS  the  only' man  of  my  kingdom  (cried  Lews, 
turning  round  to  his  courtiers)  who  has  held 
this  language  to  mc."  The  king,  in  1705, 
named  him  for  a  knight  of  his  orders,  but 
Catinat  declined  the  honour.  His  relations 
complaining  heavily  of  this  refusal,  "  Well 
then,"  said  he,  '<  blot  mc  out  of  your  genealogy." 
His  accoimt  of  the  battle  of  Staflavde  was  so 
modest,  that  people  on  reading  it  were  tempted 
to  ask,  "  Was  Catinat  there  ? '  He  well  knew 
that  Feuquieres  was  placed  about  him  by 
Louvois  as  a  spy,  yet  he  employed  him  because 
he  considered  him  as  nn  able  oflicer.  "  Why," 
said  he  to  his  friends,"  "  should  I  do  Feuquieres 
an  injury  ?  His  ambition  torments  him  much 
more  than  his  informations  do  me."  Such 
was  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  of  this 
celebrated  man,  one  of  the  honours  of  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  but  too  little  a  courtier  to  be  a 
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Sieck  de  Louis  XIV. 

Hist.— A. 

CATO,   Marcus  Porcius,   usually   distin- 
guished by  the  designation  of  the  Censor,  was 
born  B.C.  235  at  Tusculum.     His  father,  who 
was  of  plebeian  rank,   possessed  a  small  pro- 
perty near  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  on  which 
Cato  was  brought  up,  and  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands.     He   first  sencd  when 
seventeen  years  of  age  under  Fabius  JNIaximus, 
while  Hannibal   was  ravaging  Italy  ;    and  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  with  the  same  general 
at  the   taking  of  Tarentum.     He   soon   made 
himself  remarked  by  his  valour,    temperance, 
attention  to  discipline,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the 
ancient  Roman  soldiery.     On  his  return  to  his 
estate  he  followed  a  laborious  and  frugal  plan  of 
rustic    life,    at   the    same    time  cultivating  his 
natural  talent  for  eloquence,  and  defending  at 
the  ncighboHring  municipal  towns  the  causes  of 
those  who  applied  to  him.      His  character  at- 
tracted tlie  notice  of  his  rich  and  noble  neighbour 
Valerius    Flaccus,  who,    on    an    acquaintance, 
finding  him  possessed  of  much  ready  wit  and 
industry,    advised   him  to  push  his  fortune   at 
Rome,  and  promised  him  his  patronage.     Cato 
complied,   and  by  the  success  of  his  pleadings 
and  the  interest  of  his  friend,  commenced  his 
career  of  preferment.     In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
served  as  military  tribune  in  Sicily,    and  was 
afterwards  questor  under  Scipio  in  the  African 
war.     But  his  rigid  disposition   ill  suited  the 
splendid  liberality  and  popular  manners  of  that 
eminent  man  ;  so  that  leaving  the  province,  lie 
came  to  Rome,  and  joined  Fabius  in  an  accu- 


sation of  Scipio  before  the  senate.    The  charges, 
however,  appeared  too  futile  to  deserve  serious 
attention,    and   Scipio   was    continued    in   his 
command.     But  Cato  gained  that  credit  with 
the    people    that    the    display  of  extraordinary 
strictness,    and    rigid    economy  of   the    public 
monev,   will  generally  produce.     Neither  was 
he  ever  backward  in  exhibiting  liis  own  merits  ; 
and  being  possessed  of  a  ready  elocution  and  a 
masculine  strain  of  rhetoric,  so  as  to  be  entitled 
the    Roman   Demosthenes,   he  acquired  great 
influence    in    the    assemblies    of   the   people. 
After  passing  through  the  oflice  of  edile,  he  was 
appointed  to  govern   Sardinia   as    prcetor.     In 
this  station  he  displayed  the  virtues  of  austere 
temperance,    integrity,   and  rigid  justice.     He 
brought   back   with    him    to    Rome    the    poet 
Ennius,  whose  rough  and  manly  strains  could 
not  offend  this  severe  judge  with  that  impression 
of  efFeminacy  which  he  would  probably  receive 
from   the  softer  kinds  of  poetry.      In  the  year 
B.C.    195    Cato    was  elected  consul,    in   con- 
junction with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Hither  Spain  fell  to 
him  by  lot.     But  before  his  departure  he  had  a 
contest  to  maintain   at   the   rostra  against  the 
tribune  Valerius,   who  moved  a  repeal  of  the 
Oppian  law,  which  had  laid  under  very  harsli 
restraints  the  propensity  of  the  female  sex  to 
indulge  in  show  and  ornament.     Cato  with  all 
his  might  opposed  tliis  attempt,  so  heinous  in 
his  eyes,  to  open  a  way  for  luxurious  expence, 
and  to  give  the  reins  to  that  sex  which  he  ever 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  the  proper  subjects 
of  rigorous  control.     His  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  recorded  by  Livy,  contains  much  lively 
shrewdness,  with  no  small  portion  of  bitterness. 
The    female    advocate,     liowever,     gained    his 
point ;  and  Cato  was  the  only  dissentient  from 
the  repeal  of  a  law  certainly  unreasonable  in  the 
prosperous  state  then  enjoyed  by  the  republic. 
Cato  then  proceeded  to  his  province,  where  the 
natives   were  at    war  with  the  Romans.     As 
his  troops  chiefly  consisted  oT  new  levies,    he 
was  extremely  assidyjius  in  disciplining  them, 
and  he  himself  set  them    an   example  of  the 
endurance    of   every    kind    of  liardship.       He 
dressed  plainly,    used  the  common  army  pro- 
visions,   and    worked    witJi   his    spade   at    the 
entrenchments  of  his  camp  like  any  common 
soldier.     He  gained  several  victories  ;  and  by 
insisting  upon  the  demolition  of  all  the  fortified 
towns,    completely    subjected    the  province   to 
the  Roman  dominion.      Besides  the  rich  booty 
gained  by  his  soldiers,  he  gave  every  man  a 
pound  of  silver  out  of  the  public  spoils  •,  saying, 
with  tlie  true  spirit  of  a  republican,  "  It  is 
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lietter  that  many  of  the  Romans  should  return 
possessed    of   silver,    than   a  few  possessed  of 
gold."     For  his  own  part,  he  took  nothing  of 
the   public  but  his  subsistence  ;  nor  would  he 
suffer  his  officers  to  practise  the  least  extortion. 
When  the  campaign  was  ended,  he  embarked 
with  his  troops  for  Italy,  and,  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  was   honoured  with  a  triumph.     Not- 
withstanding   this    acquisition    of   dignity,    he 
continued  freely  to  serve  his  countTy  both  in 
the  forum  and  the  field.     He  accompanied  the 
consul   Sempronius    into  Thrace    as  his   lieu- 
tenant ;   and  afterwards,  as  a  simple  military 
tribune,     he    served    under    Manius    Acilius 
Glabrio   the   consul,    in  his  campaign  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  Greece.     On  tliis  oc- 
casion  he   was  of  great  service  in  forcing  the 
pass  of  Thermopylce,  by  leading  a  determined 
band  through  the  defdes  of  the  mountains,  as 
the   Persians  had  formerly  done.     It  was  ten 
years  after  his  consulate  that  he  obtained  the 
highest  honour  of  his  life,  that  of  the  censor- 
ship.    His  known  austerity  of  character  gave 
such   alarm   to   tlie   nobles   when  he  declared 
himself  candidate  for  the  office,  that  they  set  up 
seven  competitors  ;  but  the  people,  who  rather 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a  severity  which  would 
fall  chiefly  on  the  higher  orders,  persisted  in 
the  choice  of  Cato,  who  was  not  backward  in 
declaring  his  rigorous  intentions  -,  and  they  no- 
minated along  with  him  his  consular  colleague 
Valerius  Flaccus.      The  censors   began   with 
forming  a  new  list  of  senators,   from   which 
they  deservedly  rejected  some  of  the  body  who 
had    been    guilty    of    scandalous    enormities. 
Others    were     degraded    on    more    frivolous 
grounds  ;  and  Cato  seems  to  have  indulged  a 
personal  pique  against  the  Cornelian  family,  in 
taking  from  Scipio  Asiaticus  the  horse  which 
the  public  kept  for  him  as  a  knight.     He  after- 
wards displayed   his  enmity  against  luxurious 
indulgences  of  every  kind,  by  heavy  fines  and 
taxes  imposed  upon   great  numbers  of  the  ci- 
tizens; but,  upon  the  whole,  he  so  exercised  his 
office  as  to  obtain  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
people,   who  erected  a    statue  to  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Health.     This  was  the  last  public 
employment  he  held.     He  continued,  however, 
to  attend  his  duty  as  a  private  senator,  and  his 
advice  was  listened  to  with  the  deference  be- 
coming  his   age    and    authority.      One   point 
which  he  never  ceased  to   inculcate  was  the 
necessity  of  destroying  Carthage  •,    an  opinion 
with  which  it  is  said  he  concluded  every  speech, 
whatever  was  its  subject.     The  justice  of  such 
a  measure  seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  liis 
consideration.     It  was  enough  that  Carthage 
VOL.  a. 


was  the  inveterate  foe  and  rival  of  Rome.     As 

Cato  was  a  determined  enemy  to  all  innovation, 
and  looked  back  to  the  original  rude  character 
of  tlie  Romans  as  the  standard  of  perfection, 
he  was  long  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Grecian  letters  and  philosophy  into 
Rome,  and  he  particularly  exerted  himself  to 
cause  the  speedy  dismission  of  Carneades  the 
academic,  and  Dioi^cnes  the  stoic,  who  were 
sent  on  a  public  embassy  from  Athens.  Yet 
in  his  old  age  he  became  a  convert  to  the  cause 
of  learning,  and  studied  the  Greek  language 
with  great  assiduity — a  circumstance  more  to 
his  credit  than  his  former  narrow  opposition  to 
every  thing  which  could  soften  and  humanise 
the  character  of  a  nation  of  conquerors.  He 
even  became  a  writer  himself,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  composition  of  several  works,  of 
which  the  principal  was  a  history  of  Roman 
affairs,  and  of  the  origin  of  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,  called  from  that  circumstance  Origines. 
Of  this  he  lived  to  complete  seven  books,  a  few 
fragments  only  of  which  have  reached  us.  He 
also  published  a  large  number  of  his  orations, 
letters,  a  treatise  on  the  art  military,  and 
another  on  rural  affairs  5  the  latter  of  which 
is  extant,  and  is  usually  printed  with  the 
"  Scriptores  de  re  Rustica." 

Cato  married  for  his  first  wife  a  woman  of 
family,  who  seems  to  have  given  some  exercise 
to  his  philosopliy.     He  had  by  her  a  son,  ii» 
whose  education  he  took  great  pains,  and  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  under  Paulus 
.^milius,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married. 
A   delicate   constitution,    however,   prevented 
him  from  engaging  long  in  the  hardships  of  a 
military  life,   and    he    died  before  his  father. 
When  Cato  was  a  widower  in   his  advanced 
years,  not  choosing  to  marry  again,  he  took  a 
young  female  slave  to  his  bed.     His  son,  who 
lived    in   the  house  with  him,   having  by  his 
looks  shewn  displeasure  on  this  occasion,  the 
old  man  took  for  a  second  wife  the  daughter  of 
one  Salonius  who  had  been  his  secretary.     By 
her  he  had  a  son,  named  Salonius,  who  was 
the  grandfatlier  of  Cato  of  Utica.     The  censor 
lived   to  a  great   age,    eighty-six  according  to 
some  accounts,  and  ninety  according  to  others, 
and  died  about  the  commencement  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  which  his  advice  had  much  con- 
tributed to  promote. 

The  character  of  this  distinguished  person 
was  in  various  respects  far  from  amiable.  He 
was  a  stern  unfeeling  master,  considering  his 
slaves  only  in  the  light  of  l.ibouring  animals, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  when  grown 
old  and  decrepid  in  his  service.  His  love  oi 
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economy  tkgencratcd  into  gross  avnrice  •,  and 
thougli  superior  to  corruption  with  respect  to 
the  public,  he  scrupled  not  to  incvense  his 
private  fortune  by  hard  and  mean  practices. 
He  took  exorbitant  profits  for  money  lent ; 
nnd  even  thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to 
receive  a  stipend  from  his  own  male  slaves  for 
the  liberty  of  frequenting  the  females.  He 
professed  to  think  it  one  of  the  most  glorious 
things  a  man  could  achieve,  to  double  the  pro- 
perty he  received  from  his  ancestors.  Agri- 
culture, to  which  he  once  paid  great  attention, 
he  at  length  neglected  for  more  gainful  ways  of 
employing  liis  money  ;  and  he  boasted  that  he 
enjoyed  a  revenue  of  which  Jupiter  himself 
could  not  disappoint  him.  His  indulgences 
with  the  sex  so  late  in  life  were,  at  least,  inde- 
corous ;  and  he  seems,  from  common  report, 
to  have  been  equally  faulty  with  respect  to 
excesses  in  wine. 


Nairatur  £c  prisci  Catonls, 
Sxpe  nicro  caluisse  virtus. 


H'.rat. 


His  public  censures  of  eminent  men  appear 
sometimes  to  have  been  dictated  by  envy  and 
personal  pique  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  he 
should  have  been  forty-four  times  impeached, 
had  he  not  displayed  more  private  enmity  than 
was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any  public 
trust.  It  is  riglit  to  add,  however,  that  the 
people  acquitted  him  from  all  these  cliargcs  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  their  estimation  so 
much  did  his  virtues  preponderate,  that  they 
ever  held  him  in  extraordinary  veneration, 
which  attended  his  memory  to  succeeding 
generations.  The  most  amiable  view  of  his 
character  is  that  given  by  Cicero,  wlio  makes 
him  the  principal  speaker  in  his  beautiful  dia- 
logue on  Old  Age  ;  but  this  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  fancy-portrait,  founded  however  on 
the  real  traits  of  the  man,  though  softened  and 
embellished.  Plutarch  has  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  his  Lives  ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
3t  the  request  of  Attieus,  wrote  a  particular 
account  of  him,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  only  is 
remaining.  Plutarch.  Cicero,  Livy.  Corn. 
Nepos.      Univers.  Hist — A. 

CATO,  Marcus  Porthjs,  surnamed  of 
Utica,  from  the  place  of  his  death,  the  man 
who,  perhaps,  of  all  public  characters,  has  riseij 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  fame  from  virtue  alone, 
was  great-grandson  to  the  Censor,  and  was 
born  about  93  years  B.C.  He  was  early  left  an 
orphan;  and  together  with  Caepio,  his  maternal 
brother,  and  three  maternal  sisters,  was  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  their  uncle,  Livias  Drusus, 
a  man  of  high  rank  and  character.  Yrom  early 
mfancy,  Cato's  leading  disposition  appeared  to 


be  a  steadiness  of  temper  and  solidity  of  under- 
standing, which  gave  him  the  air  of  a  man, 
while  yet  a  child.  His  apprehension  was  slow  j 
but  what  he  learned  he  never  forgot.  His  pas- 
sions or  alTections  displayed  themselves  little 
by  outward  signs,  but  were  found  to  be  dur- 
able. His  inflexibility  approached  to  stubborn- 
ness ;  but  he  was  readily  brouglit  to  compliance- 
where  his,  reason  was  convinced  ;  and  his  tutor 
found  this  the  only  mctliod  to  secure  his  obe- 
dience. An  incident  which  happened  while 
he  was  a  child,  is  recorded  as  a  striking  proof 
of  liis  tirm  and  unyielding  temper.  The  Italian 
allies  of  Rome  made  a  demancl  to  be  admitted 
to  the  right  of  citizensliip,  and  sent  dcputFes 
to  pursue  their  claim.  One  of  these,  Popedius 
Silo,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Drusus, 
where  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  child- 
ren. One  day,  in  a  playful  manner,  he  de- 
sired them  to  intercede  witli  tlieir  uncle  for  his 
interest  in  promoting  the  cause  of  his  consti- 
tuents. Caspio  readily  gave  his  promise  ;  but 
Cato  was  silent,  and  looked  earnestly  at  Pope- 
dius with  an  expression  of  dislike.  Popedius 
then  particularly  addressed  him,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  not  be  less  favourable  than  his 
brother  ;  but  Cato  continued  silent  and  surly. 
The  deputy,  upon  this,  took  him  to  the  win- 
dow, and  threatened  in  a  harsh  tone  to  throw 
him  out  if  he  would  not  comply  ;  adding  to  his 
menaces  several  shakes  as  if  he  was  going  to 
let  him  fall.  The  child  bore  die  whole  without 
the  least  expression  of  fear,  and  persisted  in, 
his  silence.  Popedius  then  set  him  down,  ob- 
serving to  his  friends  that  this  child  would  be 
the  glory  of  Italy.  As  he  grew  up,  Sylla,  who. 
was  a  friend  of  Drusus,  sometimes  sent  for  the 
two  youths  his  nephews,  and  conversed  fami- 
liarly with  them.  This  was  esteemed  such  an 
honour  at  that  time,  that  Sarpedon,.  Cato's 
tutor,  often  took  his  pupils  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  dictator.  It  was  during  the  period  of 
the  most  bloody  proscriptions  and  cruelties  o£ 
that^yrant ;  and  his  house  was  a  place  of  tor- 
ture and  execution.  Cato,  then  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  observing  the  heads  of  several; 
noble  victims  carried  out,  and  the  by-standers 
sighing  in  secret  at  the'  spectacle,  asked  his 
preceptor  '■  why  nobody  killed  that  man  V 
Sarpedon  answered,  "  Because  he  is  more 
feaveil  than  hated."  "  Give  me  a  sword,  then," 
said  Cato,  "  '^^t  I  '"•'^y  l^'"  ^^'"''j  ^"'^  deliver 
my  country  from  slavery."  He  uttered  this  with 
so  stern  and  determined  a  look,  that  Sarpedon 
was  alarmed,  and  ever  afterwards  watched  him, 
closely  lest  he  should  attempt  some  rash  ac-- 
tion. 
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With  a  spirit  of  this  intrepid  nature,  Cato, 
however,  vas  by   no  means   unsusceptible   of 
tender  emotions  ;  and  his  affection  for  his  bro- 
ther   equalled  any   fraternal  attachment  upon 
record.     He   never   chose  to  be    absent  from 
Lim,  and  readily  sacrificed  liis  own  inclinntion 
to  oblige  or  honour  him.     When  Cato  arrived 
at  manhood,  he  took  upon  himself  the  priest- 
hood of  Apollo,  and  received  his  share  of  the 
paternal  estate,  which  amounted  to  a  great  sum. 
The  mode  of  life  he  adopted,  however,  was  in 
the  extreme  of  frugality  and  simplicity,  and  the 
manners  he  cultivated  were  tliosc  of  a  philoso- 
pher rather  than  a  young  patrician.     He  parti- 
cularly connected    himself  with  Antipater  of 
Tyre,  the  stoic  ;  and  from  that  high-toned  sect 
of  philosophy  he   imbibed   those  principles  of 
rigorous  justice,  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
and  undeviating  adherence  to  the  rule  of  right, 
■which  ever  governed   his  conduct.     As  an  in- 
ftrument  of  popular  influence,  he  attended  to 
the  art  of  public  speaking  ;  but  his  eloquence 
was  of  a  strong,  direct,  and   unadorned  kind, 
intermixed  with  a  cast  of  dry  humour  and  oc- 
casional sarcasm.     He  enured  himself  to  hard- 
ships and  fatigues  of  every  sort ;  and  by  his  ex- 
ample opposed,  perhaps  with  some  affectation, 
the  luxury  in  dress  and  figure  which  tlien  be- 
gan to  be  so  prevalent  among  his  countrymen. 
Riches  flowed  in  upon  him  unsought,  by  means 
of  inheritances,  but  they  never  took  possession 
of  his  mind;  and,  contrary  to  his  ancestor,  he 
lent  or  bestowed  them  liberally  among  his  friends 
without  seeking  to  increase  them  by  usury.  His 
very  first  connection  with  the  sex  was  a  matri- 
monial one  ;  and  he  married  Atilia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Soranus,  after  having  been  disappointed 
in  a  treaty  commenced  with  Lepida,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  renewal  of  a  broken  engage- 
ment with  her  by  Aletellus  Scipio.    This  treat- 
ment from  Scipio  struck  so  much  fire  out  of 
young  Cato,  as  to  produce  some  keen  iambics 
against  the  changeable  lover.  Cato's  first  military 
service  was  as  a  volunteer  in  the  jirvile  iiar 
against  Spartacus,  in  which  his  brother  Cwpio 
had  a  command  as  tribune.     Though  this  was 
an  ill-conducted    business,  Cato  was  able    to 
distinguiili   Ids  valour  and  attention  to  disci- 
pline in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  notice  of 
the  general,  Gelllus,  who  offered  him  some  of 
the  principal  military  rewards  ;  but  he  declined 
them,  saying  he  had  done  notldng  wliich  de- 
served such  honours.     Soon  after  he  obtained 
a  tribune's    commission,  witlr   which    he  was 
»ent  to  the  army  in  Macedonia  commanded  by 
Rubrius.     Here  he  was  placed  at  the  licad  of  .v 
Jegion,  which  by  extraorduiary  attention  as  well 


to  morals  as  discipline,  he  rendered  the  most 
orderly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  martial, 
in  the  service.  While  in  Macedonia  he  received 
advice  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Cspio  in 
Thrace,  and  hastening  to  him,  through  the  pe- 
rils of  the  sea,  he  arrived  just  after  his  decease. 
On  this  occasion,  Cato  forgot  the  philosopher, 
and  testified  the  most  pungent  sorrow.  He  ex- 
pended a  great  sum  on  his  brother's  funeral, 
and  would  not  quit  his  ashes  till  he  had  brought 
them  into  Italy.  After  his  tribunitial  commis- 
sion was  expired,  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Asia,  always  attentive  to  be 
as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  allies  of 
Rome,  who  were  generally  put  to  great  incon- 
veniences by  the  journies  of  Romans  of  distinc- 
tion. At  Ephesus  he  was  introduced  to  Pom- 
pcy,  who  received  him  with  uncommon  tokens 
of  respect,  and  yet  was  manifestly  pleased 
when,  by  taking  leave,  Cato  freed  him  from  a 
too  rigid  observer  of  his  actions.  The  most  va- 
luable acquisition  of  his  travels  which  Cato 
brought  back  to  Rome  was,  according  to  his 
own  estimation,  the  celebrated  stoic  philosopher 
Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cordylio,  whom  he 
domesticated  with  him. 

He  now  thought  it  time  to  apply  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  a  civil  oifice  those 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  habits  of  virtue  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  his  great  business  to  ac- 
quire ;  for  his  philosophy  was  by  no  means  of 
that  kind  which  rests  in  barren  speculation,  or 
seeks  after  an  imaginary  perfection  in  abstraction 
from  all  the  common  duties  of  life.  It  was 
truly  as  the  poet  Lucan  represents  it, 

patriseque  impendcre  vitaixi, 
Ncc  sibi,  scd  toti  genitura  se  credcic  niundo. 

Pf.ar,.  I!.  jSi. 

To  hold  his  being  at  his  country's  call, 

And  deem  his  life  wjs  lent  a  common  jocid  for  all. 

The  questorship  was  the  first  office  to  which 
he  aspired  ;  and  he  prepared  for  it  by  a  most 
diligent  study  of  all  its  duties  and  prerogatives. 
This  had  by  degrees  degenerated  into  a  mere 
step  towards  the  liigher  posts  of  the  state,  and 
its  functions  had  been  committed  to  secretaries, 
who  favoured  their  friends  in  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  treasury,  and  filled  the  department 
with  abuses.  Cato,  when  chosen,  began  with 
a  contest  witli  these  secretaries,  wliom  he  re- 
duced to'their  proper  oifice  of  mere  clerks.  He 
then,  regardless  of  private  enmities,  brought 
all  defaulters  to  account  with  tiie  public,  and 
establisiied  such  cliecks  and  orders  as  effectually 
prevented  future  fraud  and  peculation.  One  of 
the  boldest  of  liis  acts  was  to  summon  all  the 
desperate  assassins  whom  Sylla  had  employed 
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as  his  ministers  of  bloo(!,  and  Inrgely  rewarded 
out  of  the  public  money,  These,  C.to  caused 
to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  afterwards 
indicted  them  b' fore  the  criminal  judges  for 
their  murders,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
suffered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Such 
in  all  respects  was  the  zeal  and  integrity  he 
displayed  throughout  his  questorship;  that  at 
its  expiration  he  was  conducted  home  by  almost 
the  whole  body  of  citizens.  So  great  was  the 
esteem  and  confidence  which  his  conduct  in- 
spired, that  his  name  became  in  a  manner  pro- 
verbial for  uprightness.  Thus,  a  popular  ora- 
tor once  objecting  to  the  decision  of  a  cause  by 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  said,  "  One 
man's  evidence  is  insufficient,  were  it  even 
Cato's."  It  was  somewhat  less  to  his  praise 
that  persons  of  affected  gravity  and  aufterity  in 
demeanour  were  jocularly  termed  Catos. 

At  tliis  period  Cato  attached  himself  to  no 
individual  party-leader,  but  rather  opposed  and 
suspected  all.  The  state-party,  however,  which 
he  adopted,  was  that  of  the  aristocracy,  to  which 
most  of  the  patriots  of  the  time  joined  them- 
selves, in  the  confidence  that  the  existence  of 
the  republic  was  chiefly  endangered  by  men  of 
great  popular  influence,  who  were  continually 
proposing  laws  in  favour  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  Ambition  was  no  doubt  the  ruling 
spring  of  aflion  on  both  sides  ;  but  if  ever  a 
great  public  character  was  personally  free  from 
Siis  passion,  it  was  Cato.  He  had  intended  to 
interpose  a  time  of  leisure  between  his  questor- 
ship and  the  next  office  }  but,  as  he  was  going 
to  his  country-seat  for  that  purpose,  he  met 
the  train  of  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tribuneship 
of  the  people.  Knowing  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  Cato  instantly  resolved  to 
turn  back  and  ofl^er  himself  as  a  competitor. 
They  were  both  chosen  j  and  Cato  had  an  op- 
portunity of  rendering  great  service  to  his  coun- 
try when  tribune  elect,  which  was  during  the 
time  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  He  sup- 
ported the  consul  Cicero  in  all  his  spirited 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  gave  him 
publicly  the  title  oi  father  of  his  country,znd  effec- 
tually exercised  his  eloquence  in  counteracting 
the  speech  of  Cxsar  in  favour  of  lenity  to  the 
conspirators,  and  procured  their  capital  condem- 
nation. He  afterwards  opposed  a  motion  made 
by  Metellus  for  recalling  Pompey  from  Asia, 
in  order  to  give  him  the  command  against  Ca- 
tiline, and  was  near  losing  his  life  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  that  factious  tribune  aided  by  Caesar. 
Pompey,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  displayed 
30  mucii  ambition,  that  he  was  the  principal 


object  of  the  opposition  of  Cato,  whose  firm- 
ness more  than  once  defeated  his  unconstitu- 
tional projects  ;  and  when  the  first  triumvirate 
was  formed,  Cato  alone  foresaw  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  an  union  of  power.  On 
this  account  he  opposed  C'' sar's  specious  mea- 
sure of  an  agrarian  law  for  the  division  of 
lands  in  Campania  ;  which  so  provoked  Cxsar, 
then  consul,  that  he  publicly  committed  him  to 
prison,  but  soon  after  released  him  in  private. 
Cicero,  whose  disposition  led  him  to  temporise^ 
attempted  to  mollify  the  inflexibity  of  Cato, 
whose  banishment  he  feared  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  continued  opposition ;  and  told 
him  that  "  if  Cato  did  not  want  Rome,  Rome 
wanted  Cato."  At  length  the  agrarian  law 
pafled,  the  triumvirs  became  irresistible,  and 
Cicero  himself  was  the  first  victim.  The  tri- 
bune Clodius  was  now  the  principal  agent  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  as  Cato  thwarted  him  in  several 
of  his  measures,  he  resolved  to  remove  him 
from  Rome.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  a 
most  iniquitous  decree  of  the  people  to  be  palT- 
ed,  depriving  Ptolemy  the  king  of  Cyprus  of  his 
dominions  upon  a  frivolous  pretext,  and  by  the 
same  decree  charged  Cato  with  the  execution 
of  this  injustice.  It  was  the  universal  principle 
of  the  time  that  the  commands  of  a  man's  coun- 
try were  sacred,  and  did  not  admit  of  dispute  ; 
and,  indeed,  down  to  die  present  age,  this 
seems  to  be  the  general  maxim  of  military  men, 
who  are  content  to  be  the  instruments  of  the 
sovereign  power,  without  enquiring  into  the 
justice  of  its  projects.  Cato,  tlierefore,  though, 
sensible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  decree,  and  its 
intention  with  respect  to  himself,  pafled  over 
into  Asia,  and  sent  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  in  or- 
der to  acquaint  Ptolemy  with  the  determination 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  unhappy  king  took 
poison,  and  thereby  freed  Cato  from  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  military  force.  He  imme- 
diately sent  his  nephew  Brutus  to  secure  all  the 
royal  treasures,  and  presently  repaired  thither 
himself.  Here  it  was  his  great  care  to  convert 
all  the  valuables  into  money  upon  the  best 
terms  for  the  republic,  and  by  his  minute  at- 
tention to  this  point,  he  offended  several  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  disappointed  of  good  bar- 
gains. He  was  enabled,  however,  to  carry  to 
Rome  a  greater  sum  than  had  almost  ever  been 
deposited  at  once  in  the  treasury ;  and  per- 
haps he  too  ostentatiously  displayed  a  spoil  so 
ill  acquired.  It  will  displease  no  friend  to  man- 
kind to  learn,  that  this  very  money  made  a  con- 
siderable part  of  what  was  taken  possession 
of  soon  after  by  C?esar,  and  applied  to  the  de- 
struction of  Roman  liberty.  On  Cicero's  return 
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from  banrshment,  when  he  attempted  to  annul 
iall  the  acts  of  the  tribuneship  of  Cloclius  as  ille- 
gal, Cato  opposed  him,  lest  the  validity  of  his 
own  commission  to  Cyprus  should  be  called  in 
question  ;  and  this  for  some  time  occasioned  a 
coolness  between  these  <listinguished  characters. 
Some    circumstances    of  Cato's  private  life 
may  properly  be  mentioned  in  this  place.     The 
misconduct  of  his  wife    Atiiia  obliged  him  to 
divorce  her,  after  she  had  born  liim  t\\^  children. 
He  then  married  Martia,  the  daughter  of  Philip- 
pus,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  har- 
lsnony»  Yet,  at  tlie  requeft  of  his  friend  Quintus 
Hortensius,  Cato,  who  thought  he  had  already  a 
familysufficiently  numerous,  parted  with  Martia 
to  him,  with  her  father's  consent,  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  giving  his  friend  the  benefit  of  her 
tried  fecundity.    This  act, so  contrary  to  all  mo- 
dern itfeas  of  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, and  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  was  per- 
formed witli  aJl  imaginable  gravity, and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  known  correctness  of  manners  of 
the  parties, seems  to  have  given  no  scandal.  Mar- 
tia lived  withHortensiustillhis death, whenCato, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  took 
her  again.     But  as  a  new  marriage-ceremony 
passed  on  both  occasions,  it  cannot  be  properly 
said  that  Cato  /ent  his  wife.     He  only  used  the 
unlimited  right  of  divorce  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  in  first  parting  with  her  to  Horten- 
sius, and  then  marrying  her  again  as  a  widow. 
It  was  probably  during  the  more  turbulent  period 
of  his  public  life,  that  Cato  fell  into  the  in- 
dulgence, which  even  Plutarch  mentions,  and 
Mrhich  Cajsar  appears  to  have  urged  with  force 
against  him,  of  passing  several    hours  of  the 
hight  in  drinking  with  his  friends.   As  no  man 
ever  less  neglected  his   public  duties,  his  un- 
bending from  the  cares  and  contentions  of  the 
day,  and  warming  a  heart  naturally  chill  and 
Itserved,  with    wine    and    free  converse,  may 
admit  of  apology  ;  but  if,  according  to  Csesar's 
Story  (Pliny's  ^kpistles.  Lib.   III.    Ep.    12),   he 
ever  so  far  torgot  himself  as  to  violate  deco- 
rum by  appearing  in  the  streets  in  a  condition 
not  fit  to  be  seen,  he  certainly  merits  a  repre- 
hension the  more  severe,  as  the  fault  was  the 
Inore  inconsistent  with  his  assumed  character. 
But  as  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  by  all 
Rome  considered  as  a  model  of  private  as  well 
as  public  virtue,  and  Cnesar  was  unable  by  his 
two  long  Anticatr.ncs  to  lurite  him  doivit,  there 
is  reason  to   suppose  that  his  conduct  in  this 
particular    has   been    maliriuusly  exaggerated. 
In  the   serious  emergencies  of   life,  no  virtue- 
more  conspicuously  distinguished  him  than  /«'/«- 
ptrance. 


Cato  still  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
triumvirs  ;  and  attending  Domitius  Ahenohar- 
bus  on  his  canvass  for  the  consulsliip  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  was  wounded  by  as- 
sassins, and  was  near  losing  his  life.  After- 
wards, opposing  theTrebonian  law,  which  pro- 
posed giving  extraordinary  powers  to  Crassus, 
he  was  a  second  time  committed  to  prison,  t]\e 
body  of  the  people  attending  him  thither,  which 
circumstance  caused  his  speedy  release.  Soon 
after,  he  was  made  praetor  (the  highest  civil 
dignity  at  which  he  arrived),  and  while  in  this 
office  he  procured  the  passing  of  a  law  against 
bribery  at  elections  ;  but  such  was  the  wretch- 
edly corrupt  state  of  Rome,  that  he  lost  by  it 
the  favour  both  of  the  poor  and  die  rich — the 
sellers  and  buyers  of  votes.  Crassus  being 
now  dead,  and  die  state  of  Rome  becoming 
daily  more  turbulent  from  the  machinations  of 
Cxsar's  agents,  Cato  saw  that  the  only  balance 
lay  in  the  power  of  Pompey  ;  but  in  order  to 
divert  a  proposal  made  by  his  ambitious  friends, 
that  he  should  be  declared  dictator,  Cato  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  less  obnoxious  measure  of 
creating  him  sole  consul.  To  Pompey's  ac- 
knowledgments on  this  occasion,  he  fairly  re- 
plied, that  as  he  had  formerly  opposed  him  only 
on  public  grounds,  so  now  he  supported  him 
from  public,  and  not  personal  considerations. 
And  in  the  execution  of  his  office  he  gave  him 
vety  free  advice,  and  cheeked  him  when  he 
thought  his  conduct  improper.  In  the  next 
year,  Cato  himself  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  ;  but  not  submitting  to  the  usual 
practices  of  a  popular  canvass,  he  was  rejected. 
Cicero,  on  this  occasion,  sensible  how  much 
the  times  ^^'anted  such  a  chief  magistrate,  blam- 
ed, perhaps  justly,  the  uncomplying  disposition 
of  Cato.  It  was  not  long  before  all  the  pre- 
dictions of  Cato  came  to  pass,  and  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by 
the  senate,  he  was  appointed  to  govern  Sicily 
as  propra:tor,  but  on  Curio's  arrival  at  that 
island  with  three  of  Cjcsar's  legion?,  he  aban- 
doned it,  and  went  to  Pompey's  cam.p  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  Here  his  constant  advice  was  to  pro- 
crastinate the  war  in  hopes  of  a  negociadon  ; 
for  such  were  his  feelings  for  his  country,  that 
he  could  take  no  pleasure  in  victory  on  either- 
side  in  such  a  contest  -,  nor  did  he,  from  its 
commencement,  shave  his  beard,  cut  his  hair, 
or  wear  any  other  garb  than  one  which  testified 
the  angui^h  of  his  mind.  His  humanity  was 
nobly  displayed  in  prevailing  upon  Ponipey  and 
tlie  council  of  war  to  pass  an  order  that  no  city 
subject  to  Rome  should  be  sacked,  nor  any 
Roman  put  to  death,  except  in  the  field  of 
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batde.  When  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over 
Cxsar  at  the  lines  of  Dyrracliium,  went  in 
pursuit  of  his  rival,  he  left  C.ito  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  guard  the  treasure  and  military 
stores  in  that  town;  by  which  charge  he  was 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  After  this  event,  he  sailed  with 
his  troops  to  Corcyra,  where,  through  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  laws,  he  offered  the  com- 
mand to  Cicero  as  the  superior  ofiiccr.  But 
tliat  great  civil  character  declined  a  post  of  dan- 
ger for  which  he  knew  himself  so  ill  qualified  ; 
and  thereby  so  provoked  Cncius,  the  son  of 
Pompey,  that  drawing  his  sword,  he  would 
have  killed  Cicero  on  the  spot,  had  not  his 
hand  been  held  by  Cato,  who  took  care  pri- 
vately to  convey  the  orator  out  of  the  camp  by 
night.  From  Corcyra,  Cato  proceeded  with  all 
'  the  men  he  could  assemble  to  Africa,  whither 
he  supposed  Pompey  to  have  fled.  On  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  learned  from  Sextus  Pompey  the 
sad  story  of  his  father's  assassination  in  Egypt. 
Still  resolving  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty  as 
long  as  any  hope  remained,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops,  who  chearfully  obeyed 
him,  and  proceeded  to  Cyrene,  which  city  ad- 
mitted him,  though  it  had  shut  its  gates  against 
Labienus.  Here  Cato  was  informed,  that  Sci- 
pio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  had  landed  before 
him  in  Africa,  and  taken  refuge  with  Juba 
king  of  Mauritania,  where  Varus  was  already 
with  a  considerable  army.  In  order  to  join 
them,  Cato  set  out  on  a  toilsome  and  hazard- 
ous march  across  the  deserts,  during  which 
he  displayed  every  quality  fitted  to  inspire  his 
soldiers  with  esteem  and  attachment.  For  seven 
days  he  marched  on  foot  at  their  head,  sustain- 
ing all  the  hardships  of  thirst  and  fatigue  to 
.which  the  meanest  among  them  was  exposed. 
At  length  a  junction  of  the  whole  force  was 
formed  at  Utica,  and  immediately  a  contest 
arose  concerning  the  supreme  command. 
Though  Cato  had  the  wishes  of  the  army,  lie 
himself  yielded  to  the  proconsular  dignity  and 
the  auspicious  name  of  Scipio,  and  persuaded 
all  to  acquiesce  in  his  superiority — a  disinte- 
restedness of  which  he  afterwards  sufficiently 
repented.  Even  in  this  low  state  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  Cato  thought  it  right  to  re- 
p  ess  the  pride  of  king  Juba,  who,  presuming 
U_)on  the  importance  of  his  alliances,  publicly 
aJccted  to  take  from  Scipio  the  place  of  ho- 
nour. The  humane  interposition  of  Cato  pre- 
vented Scipio  from  putting  to  the  sword  those  of 
h  X  inhabitants  of  Utica  who  were  supposed  in 
t  le  interest  of  Caesar  ,  and  he  assumed  the  com- 
jnand   of  that  important   place,   while  Scipio 
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field.  His  advice  to  Scipio  not  to  engage  with 
Cxsar,  but  to  protract  the  war,  was  received 
by  that  leader  with  disdain  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  disregarding  it  was  that  almoil  the 
whole  republican  army  was  destroyed  at  Thap- 
sus.  Nothing  now  remained  in  Africa  that  had 
not  submitted  to  tlie  victor  but  the  town  and 
garrison  of  Utica.  Cato  endeavoured  to  in- 
spire his  little  senate  with  all  his  ovva  invincible 
spirit  of  resistance,  but  many  of  the  body  wa- 
vered. Amid  this  firmness,  his  humanity 
was  signally  displayed  in  again  refusing  to 
expel  or  put  to  death  the  suspected  Uticans, 
though  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  offered 
to  enter  the  place,  and  stand  all  hazards  on 
that  condition.  Caesar  now  approached,  and 
part  of  the  senators  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
clemency  of  Caesar,  part  to  abandon  tl>e  place 
by  sea,  and  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  As  for 
Cato,  he  had  already  determined  neither  to  ask 
his  life  of  the  usurper,  nor  to  dishonour  himself 
by  flight,  and  protract  a  fruitless  contest.  He 
gave  plain  indications  of  his  intention  to  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  and  he  prepared  for  the 
last  scene  by  kind  acts  towards  his  friends,  and 
grave  discourses  with  philosophers.  On  the  last 
night,  after  dismissing  the  company  tliat  sup- 
ped with  him,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
read  Plato's  celebrated  dialogue  entitled  Phadof 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When  he  had 
finished,  looking  for  his  sword,  he  found  that 
it  was  withdrawn.  This,  which  he  considered 
as  a  treacherous  design  to  deliver  him  alive  into 
the  conqueror's  hand,  greatly  discomposed  him. 
He  violently  struck  a  slave  who  attempted  to 
pacify  him,  and,  sending  for  his  son,  sternly 
chid  him  for  such  an  act  of  disobedience.  He 
afterwards  more  coolly  explained  to  the  two 
philosophers  who  attended  him,  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  purpose,  and  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  deprive  a  determined  man  of  the 
means  of  death.  His  sword  at  length  was 
restored.  He  received  it  with  manifest  plea- 
sure, and  soon  after  fell  into  a  tranquil  slum- 
ber. Awaking  from  it,  he  sent  to  the  port  to 
know  if  his  friends  had  set  sail,  and  being  told 
that  the  sea  was  rough  and  the  wind  high,  he 
expressed  great  concern.  He  sent  again  to  see 
if  they  wanted  assistance,  and  slept  during  the 
messenger's  absence.  Receiving  an  answer 
that  all  was  quiet  in  the  port,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  left  alone,  and  then  fell  on  his  sword. 
The  noise  of  his  falling  then  summoned  his  son 
and  friends  into  his  chamber,  who  found  him 
weltering  in  his  blood,  with  part  of  his  bowels 
hanging  from  his  body.    They  took  advantage 
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of  his  fainting  to  replace  his  bowels,  and  sow 
up  his  wound ;  but,  on  coming  to  liimself,  he 
violently  tore  it  open  again,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. This  event  happened  B.C.  45,  when 
Cato  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  His  death 
caused  the  most  pungent  affliction  to  the  people 
of  Utica,  who  regarded  him  as  their  greatest 
benefactor  and  saviour.  Notwithstanding  the 
conqueror's  near  approach,  they  buried  his 
body  with  every  funeral  honour  due  to  his 
rank;  and  Csesar  himself,  on  his  arrival,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy 
death,  since  thou  enviedst  me  the  glory  of  sav- 
ing thy  life."  This  death  has  been  the  subject 
ef  much  moral  and  political  discussion  ;  but  if 
it  was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Cato's 
Kfe,  founded  upon  the  best  rule  he  was  able  to 
discover,  who  shall  condemn  it  ?  Certain  it  is, 
that  this  last  testimony  of  an  unconquerable 
mind,  to  which  the  possession  of  liberty  was 
more  precious  than  existence,  gained  the  gene- 
ral admiration  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  Horace, 
though  writing  under  Augustus,  places  the  noble 
death  of  Cato 

"  Catunis  nobile  Icthum,"  Carm   L.  I.  Od.  XII. 

among  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  events 
©f  Roman  history.  Plutarch.  Sallust.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

CATO,  Valerius,  a  Latin  poet  and  gram- 
marian, is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Narbonensian  Gaul,  and  of  free  condition. 
A  civil  war  in  his  country  in  the  time  of  Sylla 
drove  him  to  Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  grammar  and  polite  literature,  which  was  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  first  rank.  His  friend 
Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus  gives  his  eulogium  in 
these  two  lines  ; 

Cato  grammatious,  Latina  syren, 
Qui  sulus  legit  8c  fjcit  poetas. 

After  having  enjoyed  a  competence  from  his 
professional  labours,  he  fell  at  length  into 
poverty,  which  he  bore  with  great  equanimity, 
and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  B.C.  20.  He 
composed  several  grammatical  works,  and  some 
poems,  one  of  wiiich,  entitled  "  Dira:,"  ex- 
pressive of  his  sorrow  at  quitting  his  native 
country  and  his  Lydia,  has  reached  our  times, 
if  rightly  attributed  to  him.  It  was  printed 
separately  by  Christopher  Arnold,  at  Leyden, 
in  1652,  i2mo.  and  is  contained  in  Mattaire's 
Corpus  Poetarum.  Siietmius  de  illustr.  Grautmat. 
Bailkt.      JLorerl. — A. 

CATROU,  Francis,  a  learned  and  indus- 
trious writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1659.  He 
entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1677,  ami  took 
the  vows  at  the  college  of  Bourgcs  in  1694. 
He  was  seven  years  employed  as  a  preacher  ia 


different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  difficulty 
he  found  in  committing  his  sermons  to  memory>. 
at  length  caused  him  to  abandon  that  office. 
Devoting  himself  to  letters,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux" 
from  1701,  and  continued  to  write  in  it  for 
twelve  years,  though  not  witliout  other  objects 
of  literary  pursuit.  He  published  in  1702  "  A 
general  History  of  the  Mogul  Empire,"  from 
the  Portuguese  memoirs  of  Manouchi  a  Vene- 
tian. To  the  3d  edition  of  it  in  17 15  is  added 
the  reign  of  Aurengzebe.  In  1706  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Fanati- 
cism of  the  Protestant  Religion,"  containing 
only  that  of  the  Anab.iptists  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1733  that  he  added  in  two  more  volumes 
that  of  Davidism,  and  of  the  Quakers.  He 
has  made  this  a  lively  and  amusing  work  ;  but 
impartiality  on  such  a  subject  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Jesuit  school.  His  "  Tran- 
slation of  Virgil  in  prose,  with  historical  and 
critical  notes,"  began  to  be  published  in  1708, 
and  was  completed  in  rt  vols.  i2mo.  in  17 16, 
This  work  has  not  much  served  to  raise  the 
credit  of  the  author's  taste  and  judgment. 
The  translation  is  chequered  in  style,  sometimes 
affected,  sometimes  vulgar,  and  is  often  inex- 
cusably bold  in  insertion  and  paraphrase.  The 
comments  are  frequently  employed  in  searching 
out  allegorical  and  remote  meanings,  and  abound 
in  subtle  reasonings  and  superfluous  disquisi-, 
tions.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  worit 
on  the  whole  displays  both  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry. The  most  elaborate  performance  of 
this  writer  is  his  "  Roman  History  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,"  which  employed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  literary  life,  and  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  his  brother-jesuit,  Julian  Rouille, 
who  is  the  principal  author  of  the  notes.  It: 
appeared  in  1737,  with  the  notes,  dissertations, 
medals,  &c.  in  twenty  volumes  quarto ;  and 
without  those  appendages,  in  twenty  volumes 
1 2mo.  Rouille,  alter  the  death  of  his  associate, 
added  one  volume  4to.,  which  brought  the- 
history  down  to  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign. 
This  is  a  work  of  much  labour  and  research, 
and  contains  a  large  and  well-connected  assem- 
blage of  facts  ;  but  its  style  has  been  censured 
as  unequal,  affected,  and  savouring  more  of  the 
school-rhetorician,  than  of  the  solid  and  dignified 
historian.  It  has  been  translated  into  Italian 
and  English.  Catrou  preserved  all  tlie  fire  and 
vivacity  of  his  imagination  to  a  very  advanced 
period.  He  died  in  1737  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—  A. 
CATULLUS,  Ciius  ViiEiuus,  an  eminent 
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iiatiii  poet,  wns  born  at  or  near  Verona  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  century  of  Rome,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  about  B.C.  86.  He  seems  to 
have  been  descended  of  reputable  parentage, 
since  his  father  was  Cresar's  host  in  liis  journies 
through  that  part  of  Italy.  Coming  young  to 
Rome,  he  lived  in  familiarity  with  some  of  tlie 
principal  persons  in  that  city,  as  Cicero,  Cinna, 
and  Plancus.  Though  it  appears  that  he  ac- 
companied the  prxtor  Memmius  to  Bithynia, 
Tie  seems  to  have  passed  his  time  chiefly  as  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  acquired  great  distinction  by  his 
poems.  In  some  of  these  he  was  extremely 
severe  upon  the  private  character  of  Cxsar, 
who  nevertheless,  on  a  slight  apology,  was  re- 
conciled to  him,  and  admitted  him  to  his  tabic. 
Catullus  possessed  a  villa  at  Tibur,  whither  he 
used  to  retire  in  oi-der  to  recruit  from  the 
effects  of  a  free  life  in  the  city  ;  and  in  one  of 
his  poems  he  speaks  with  an  amiable  enthusiasm 
of  his  paternal  seat  on  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio, 
delightfully  situated  on  the  lake  Benacus.  He 
"was  much  attached  to  a  mistress  whom  he  has 
rendered  immortal  by  the  name  of  Lesbia,  but 
■whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Clodia. 
He  has  testified  his  fraternal  affection  by  some 
very  tender  lines  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of  a 
brother.  The  death  of  Catullus  is  placed  in 
the  Eusebian  chronicle  in  the  year  of  Rome 
4596,  but  as  he  alludes  in  a  poem  to  the  consulate 
of  Vatinius,  in  706,  he  must  at  least  have 
survived  that  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  extends  his  life  to  737, 
has  been  confuted  in  that  singular  opinion  by 
Bayle. 

Catullus  obtained  in  his  own  time  the  rank 
of  one  of  the  principal  Latin  poets,  as  sufli- 
ciently  appears  by  his  being  placed  in  a  parallel 
with  Virgil  by  Ovid, 

Mantua  Virgilio  gaudet,  Verona  CatuHo. 

^mor   L  III.  El.  XV. 

tvho  is  eclioed  by  Martial ;  Lib.  XIV.  Ep.  195. 
and  modern  critics  reckon  him  one  of  the  most 
valuable  examples  of  the  golden  age  of  pure 
Litinity.  He  is  the  earliest  remaining  Roman 
poet  who  gives  specimens  of  a  great  variety  of 
measures  ;  and  his  subjects  and  styles  of  writing 
are  almost  equally  various.  His  peculiar  ex- 
cellence is  thought  to  consist  u\  the  sweet  and 
tender,  combined  with  a  sort  of  playful  sim- 
plicity, and  no  pieces  have  been  oftener  repeated 
than  some  of  his  short  tributes  of  affection  to 
Lesbia.  They  have,  indeed,  by  their  endearing 
<liminutives,  served  as  a  model  to  a  whole  class 
of  imitators.  In  other  compositions  Catullus 
aims  at  a  higher   flight,  and  exhibits  much 


strength  of  imagination  and  expression,  though 
not  without  some  of  die  harshness  of  a  mode  of 
versification  not  yet  arrived  at  its  due  polish  and 
correctness.  His  epigrammatic  pieces  are  of 
various  characters  ;  but  sucli  is  the  licentiousness 
of  idea  and  freedom  of  language  in  most  of 
them,  that  nothing  can  be  more  offenjive  to 
moral  purity.  His  amorous  poems  are  likewise 
often  in  the  extreme  of  warmtlv.  The  most 
approved  editions  of  Catullus  are  those  of 
Vossius,  Lond.  1684,  and  Uir.  1691 ;  of  Vulpius, 
Patav.  1737;  of  Corradini,  Vnnet.  1738;  and 
the  Variorum,  by  Grsevius,  with  the  works  of 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  Utr.  1680.  Bailht. 
Tirahoschi.  Lil.  (Jyrald.  Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CATZ,  James,  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Broawers-haven  in  Zea- 
land, in  1577.  He  rose  by  his  merit  to  be 
pensioner  and  keeper  of  the  seals  of  Holland 
and  West  Frizeland,  and  stadtholder  of  the 
fiefs  ;  but  such  was  his  attac'iinent  to  letters, 
that  he  resigned  all  his  posts  for  the  sake  of 
study  and  repose.  The  repeatei:  persuasions  of 
the  states,  however,  induced  him  to  accept  of 
the  arduous  employ  of  embassador  to  England, 
in  the  stormy  time  of  Cromwell.  On  Jiis  re- 
turn, he  finally  retired  to  one  of  his  estates  at 
Sorgvliet,  where  he  died  in  1660.  His  poems 
in  Dutch,  almost  all  on  moral  topics,  are  very 
highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  have 
been  published  in  all  sorts  of  forms.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  works  was  in  1 7  26,  2  vols, 
fol.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

CAVALCANTI,  Bartholomew,  a  learned 
Italian,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence 
in  1503.  In  his  youth  he  was  led  by  the 
disturbances  of  his  country  to  follow  arms; 
and  he  displayed  equally  his  eloquence  and  his 
courage  in  an  oration  on  liberty  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  1530,  armed  with  a  corselet.  In 
the  wars  of  the  Florentines  with  the  house  of 
Medici  he  always  took  part  against  the  latter  ; 
but  he  was  never  banished,  and  only  made  a 
voluntary  retreat  in  1537  after  the  assassination 
of  duke  Alexander,  and  the  election  of  Cosmo. 
He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  pope  Paul  III.,  by  whom,  and  by  his 
grandson  Ottavio  Farnese,  he  was  employed  in 
various  important  negociations.  He  also  use- 
fully served  Henry  II.  of  France  in  the  cause  of 
the  Sienese,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  defend 
their  liberties.  After  the  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  he  retired  to  Padua,  and 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  letters,  which  he 
had  never  ceased  to  cultivate.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1562.    The  "  Rhetoric"  of  Cavalcanti, 
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first  printed  in  1559,  and  several  time^  reprinted, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  works  ot  the  kuid 
in  that  age,  though  he  has  the  common  fault  of 
regarding  Ari'.totle  as  infallible,  and  judging  of 
every  thing  after  his  rules,  or  certain  afjstract 
speculations,  without  consulting  the  principles 
of  nature.  His  "  Treatises  on  the  best  Forms 
of  Republics  ancient  and  modern,'"  printed  in 
1555,  are  also  valued.  He  iiad  likewise  written 
an  Italian  commentary  on  the  three  first  books 
of  Aristotle's  Poetics  ;  and  he  translated  into 
Italian  the  "  Castrametation  of  Polybius." 
Jllortri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CAVALCANTI,  Guido,  one  of  the  very 
early  Italian  literati,  was  born  in  the  13th 
century  at  Florence,  in  which  city  his  family 
maintained  a  considerable  rank.  He  was  a 
discipL  of  Brunetto  Latini,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dante.  His  own  fjther  was  a  free 
speculator  in  philosophy,  whence  he  is  placed 
by  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  among  the  condemned 
Epicureans  in  the  lower  regions  ;  and  Boccacio 
intimates  tlxat  the  son  was  addicted  to  similar 
opinions.  Guido  seems  to  have  affected  a  re- 
tired and  contemplative  life,  and  to  have  at- 
tained among  hii.  countrymen  a  high  character 
for  philosophical  knowledge,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  talents.  The  devotion  of  the  times 
led  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  one  fruit  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  amorous  attachment  to  a  lady  at  Tou- 
louse. He  could  not  avoid  engaging  in  the 
civil  contentions  of  his  country,  and  was  parti- 
cularly the  enemy  of  Corso  Donati,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  Florence,  who  attempted 
to  procure  his  assassination  on  his  pilgrimage. 
In  t]ie  year  1300  he  was  banished  with  his 
party  to  Serezano  ;  but  falling  sick  through  the 
unhealthincss  of  the  place,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Florence,  'where  he  died  in  that  year, 
or  the  begimiing  of  the  succeeding.  Though 
Guido  himself  appears  more  to  have  valued  his 
philosophical  than  his  poetical  studies,  he  is 
only  known  to  posterity  by  the  products  of  the 
latter,  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  turn  of 
the  age,  enter  with  some  minuteness  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  His  poems 
are  elegant  and  correct  for  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written.  They  consist  of  sonnets 
and  canzones,  and  were  printed  at  Florence  in 
1527,  in  a  collection  of  ancient  Italian  poets. 
His  canzone  on  the  nature  of  love  was  so  cele- 
brated, that  many  illustrious  writers  undertook 
to  comment  upon  it.  Some  ineditcd  pieces  of 
Cavalcanti's  are  preserved  in  different  libraries. 
Tirabosihi.  Ahviri. — A. 
-"    CAVALIER,  John,  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
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mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  leader  of  the  Camisards,  or 
protestants  x)f  that  country,  whom  persecution 
drove  into  rebellion  against  their  sovereign, 
Lewis  XIV.,  which  they  carried  on  witli  a 
spirit  of  fanatical  ferocity,  in  proportion  to  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  had  themselves  been 
treated.  Cavalier  was  in  the  humble  situation 
of  a  journeyman  baker,  when  his  own  enter- 
prising courage,  and  the  aid  of  a  prophetess  of 
the  party,  raised  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
to  the  rank  of  a  principal  leader.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  a  little  fair  man,  of  a  mild 
and  agreeable  aspect.  Among  the  sect  he 
bore  the  name  of  David  ;  and  v.ith  so  much 
military  skill  did  he  conduct  his  faithful  band 
amoiig  the  fastnesses  of  that  wild  district,  that 
he  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  marshal  dc  Mon- 
trevel  to  reduce  him,  and  obliged  the  marshal 
de  Villars  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him. 
On  receiving  hostages,  he  descended  from  the 
mountains,  and  went  to  Nismes,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  amnesty,  and  was  taken  into  the 
king's  service  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  which  he 
was  to  raise  from  his  people,  on  condition  of 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  was 
even  introduced  at  Versailles,  where  the  haughty 
Lewis  (then  humiliated  by  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim) saw  this  rebellious  peasant  secured  by  a 
treaty  against  his  resentment,  and  honoured 
with  his  own  commission.  Cavulier,  however, 
found  himself  so  narrowly  watched,  that  he 
thought  it  adviseable  to  withdraw  to  Piedmont, 
whence  he  passed  into  Holland  and  England. 
Pie  took  a  commission  under  the  latter  power, 
and  commanded  a  regiment  of  French  refugees 
at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  wliieh  engaged  a 
battalion  of  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
with  such  fury  that  great  part  of  botii  were 
left  on  the  field.  Cavalier  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
where  he  lived  to  forget  all  his  original  fanati- 
cism, and  preserved  only  his  courage  and 
military  talents,  rc/taire,  Hiecle  <U  Louis  XIV. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CAVALIKRI,  otCavallerius,  Bonavf.n- 
TURE,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  friar  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuati  of  St.  Jerome.  He  w.ts 
born  at  Milan,  in  1598,  professed  mathematics 
at  Bologna,  and  was  the  disciple  ot  Galileo  and 
friend  of  Torricclli.  It  is  said  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  engage  in  mathematical  studies  ia 
consequence  of  his  being  subject  to  the  gout. 
He  died  in  1 647.  His  works  Uiat  have  been 
published  are  as  follow  : 

I.  "  Dircctorium  Generale  Uranometricum;" 
4to.  Bonoiii-r,  1632  :  in  this  long  work  the  au- 
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ilicr  trents  of  trigonometry ;  and  logarithm  6, 
their  construction,  uses,  and  applications.  The 
-work  includes  also  tables  of  logarithms  of  com- 
jnon  numbers ;  with  trigonometrical  tables  of 
natural  sines  and  logarithmic  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  and  versed  sines.  2.  "  Le  Spechio 
TJstorio  overo  Trattato  delle  Settioni  Coniche," 
4to.  Bologna,  1632 :  an  ingenious  treitise  of 
conic  sections.  3.  "  Gcometria  Indivisibih- 
bus  continuorum  nova  quadam  ratione  promo- 
ta,"  4to.  Bo/ognia,  1635  ;  and  a  second  edition 
in  1653  :  this  is  a  curious  original  work  in  geo- 
metry, in  which  the  author  conceives  the  geo- 
metrical figures  as  resolved  into  their  very  small 
elements,  or  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  infinitely  small  parts,  and  on  account  of 
-which  he  passes  in  Italy  for  the  inventor  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus.  4.  "  Trigonometria 
Plana  &  Sphserica,  Linearis  &  Logarithmica," 
4to.  Bologiiitt,  1643  •  "  ^^'■y  neat  and  ingenious 
treatise  on  trigonometry  •,  with  the  tables  of 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  both  natural  and 
logarithmical.  5.  "  Exercitationes  Geometricse 
Sex,  4to.  Bonoiiite,  1647  :  this  work  contains 
exercises  on  the  method  of  indivisibles;  answers 
to  the  objections  of  Galdini;  theuse  of  indivisibles 
in  cossic  powers  or  algebra,  and  in  considera- 
'  tions  about  gravity,  with  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  problems.     Huttons  Diet. — W.  N. 

CAVE,  William,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  eminent  as  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  1637,  at  Pickwell  in 
Leicestershire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's- college, 
Cambridge  ;  and,  in  1662,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Islington,  and  some  time  afterwards 
■was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  IL  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1672;  and  be- 
coming distinguished  as  a  writer,  he  had  va- 
rious successive  preferments,  of  which  those 
that  he  retained  to  tlie  last  were  a  canonry  of 
Windsor,  and  the  vicarage  of  Islewonh.  He  died 
at  Windsor  in  1713,  and  was  buried  in  Islington- 
church,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. From  this  barren  sketch  of  his  life,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  history  of  his  works  comprised  all 
of  consequence  that  is  known  concerning  him. 
Of  these,  the  principal  are,  '■  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity ;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Gospel ;"  1672  ; 
several  times  reprinted  :  "  Tabula:  Ecclesias- 
tics"— "  Tables  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers," 
1674  :  "  Antiquitatcs  Apostolicse -,  or,  the  His- 
tory of  the  Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of 
.the  holy  Apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  two 
Evangelists  S.  S.  Mark  and  Luke  ;"  16/6,  fol. : 
*'  Apostolici;  or,  a  History  cf  the  Lives,  Acts, 


Deaths,  and  Martyrdoms,  of  those  who  were 
contemporaries  with,  or  immediately  succeeded 
the  Apostles ;  as  also  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  primitive  Fathers  for  the  first  300  Years  ;" 
1677,  fol.:  "  A  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Government  of  the  ancient  Church,  &c." 
1683,  8vo.  :  "  Ecclesiastici;  or,  the  History  of 
the  Lives,  Deatlis,  Acts,  M'^ritings,  of  the  most 
eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church  that  flourished 
in  the  4th  Century;"  1682,  fol.  :  "  Chartophy- 
lax  Ecclesiasticus,"  168;;,  8vo.  ;  this  is  an  im- 
provement of  the  TabulsE  Eccijsiasticae  above 
mentioned,  and  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  fol- 
lowing great  work  :  "  Scriptorum  Ecclcsiastico- 
rum  Historia  Literaria,"  2  vols.  fol.  1688,  1698  ; 
this  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  i  70^  and  1720  ; 
and  a  new  edition,  with  all  the  author's  im- 
provements and  additions  during  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  was  printed  by  subscription  at 
Oxford  in  1740,  1743,  2  vols,  fo!.;  it  is  a  very 
learned  and  valuabfe  work,  and  contains  Dr. 
Cave's  justification  of  himself  from  some  criti- 
cisms of  le  Clerc.  He  published  besides  some 
single  sermons,  and  a  tract  in  the  controversy 
against  the  dissenters.  Dr.  Cave  was  a  man  of 
deep  and  extensive  learning,  a  tolerably  ele- 
gant writer  in  Latin  and  English,  and  a  florid 
preacher.  His  long  study  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity may  have  given  him  a  bias  in  favour  of 
the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers, 
with  which  more  enlarged  enquirers  have  charg- 
ed him.  Jortin  (Rem.  on  Eccles.  Hist.)  be- 
stows on  him  the  epithet  of  "  the  whitewasher 
of  the  ancients."  He  was  warndy  attached  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  which,  as  his  most  revered  mo- 
ther, he  dedicates  his  greatest  work.  -S/Jg". 
Brhan. — A. 

CAVEDONE,  James,  an  Italian  painter  of 
singular  character  and  fortune,  was  born  in 
1580  at  Sassuolo  in  the  Modenese.  His  father, 
an  apothecary  by  profession,  turned  him  out  of 
doors  when  very  young  ;  and  he  was  obliged  for 
a  maintenance  to  bccc^me  page  to  a  gentleman, 
who  was  an  amateur  of  painting,  and  possessed 
a  cabinet  of  pictures.  Cavedone  employed  his 
leisure  in  copying  these  with  a  pen,  and  per- 
formed in  such  a  manner,  that  his  master  took 
him  for  instruction  to  Annibal  Carraci.  Other 
writers,  however,  siy  that  Cavedone  was  the 
son  of  an  ordinary  piiintcr,  and  was  sent  at  the 
expence  of  his  native  town  to  study  at  Bologna 
in  the  school  of  the  Carraci.  Whatever  was 
the  occasion  of  his  eng.iging  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, his  progress  was  wonderful ;  and  his 
drawings  were  made  with  such  truth,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  such  facility,  that  he  excited 
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the  envy  of  his  fellow-scholars.  He  was  for  a 
considerable  period  a  disciple  of  Annibal  Car- 
raci,  who  was  highly  struck  with  his  manner  of 
working.  He  improved  himself  by  studying 
the  works  of  Titian  at  Venice  ;  and  was  some 
time  at  Rome  assisting  Guido  in  his  labours. 
At  lengtii  he  returned  to  Bologna,  and  married. 
He  painted  for  the  churches  with  such  a  mas- 
terly hand,  that  for  a  time  his  works  were 
esteemed  equal  to  those  of  Annibal,  and  were 
not  unfrcquently  taken  for  his.  They  have, 
however,  less  nobleness,  and  a  harder  outline. 
He  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  brilliant  ca- 
reer, when  domestic  calamities  began  to  en- 
feeble his  mind.  He  lost  a  son  of  the  plague  ; 
his  wife  was  thought  to  be  possessed  ;  he  him- 
self fell  ill,  and  for  a  while  laid  aside  his  pencil 
for  the  practice  of  devotional  exercises.  A  fall 
from  a  scaffold  was  thought  further  to  have 
contributed  to  weaken  his  understanding.  His 
abilities  seemed  to  evaporate,  and  he  remained 
in  a  state  bordering  on  stupefaction.  His  allairs 
became  deranged  ;  and  this  once  excellent  artist 
was  suffered  to  become  so  poor  as  to  paint  ^.v 
votes  for  a  wretched  maintenance.  The  com- 
parison he  was  still  able  to  make  between  his 
past  and  his  present  performances  added  to  his 
affliction.  He  became  a  public  mendicant ;  and 
at  length,  falling  in  a  fainting  fit  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Bolo;;na,  was  carried  to  a  stable, 
where  he  expired  in  his  eightieth  year.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are  at  Bologna,  and  by 
their  degradation,  mark  out  die  gradual  failure 
of  his  talents.  Tlie  earliest  and  best  are  ele- 
gantly composed,  with  much  correctness,  and  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  clair-obscure.  D'Ar- 
gaiville  Vies  des  Pei/ilres. — A. 

CAVENDISH,  or  Candish,  Thomas,  an 
eminent  navigator  and  naval  adventurer  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  esq.  of*  Trimley  St.  Martin  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  was  born,  and  whose  fine 
seat  and  estate  he  inherited.  But  having,  by 
attendance  on  the  court,  and  entering  into  the 
expensive  gallantries  of  the  time,  consumed  al- 
most all  his  property,  he  resolved  upon  prac- 
tising the  expedient  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  which 
was  then  common  to  needy  and  enterprising 
men — a  predatory  voyage  against  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Spaniards,  the  public  and  for- 
mitlable  enemy  of  his  country.  The  fleet  he 
fitted  out  for  this  purpose  must  appear  at  tlie 
present  day  astonishingly  disproportioned  to  tlje 
attempt.  It  consisted  only  of  three  vessels,  o£ 
the  burden  of  1 20,  60,  and  40  tons,  manned 
■witli  12:5  persons  of  all  qualities.  Of  this  small 
squadron,  equipped  with  uecessaucs  for  two 


years,  he  himself  took  the  command,  and  sailed! 
from  Plymouth  on  the  21st  of  July,  1586. 
After  touching  at  Sierra  Leona  in  Africa,  he 
stretched  over  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
which  he  ran  along  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  These  he  entered,  and 
spent  from  January  6th  to  February  24th  in 
passing  them,  having  met  with  in  his  course, 
at  a  place  which  he  properly  named  Port  Fa- 
mine, the  wretched  remains  of  a  Spanish  co- 
lony sent  two  years  before  to  form  a  settlement 
in  that  inhospitable  clime.  On  reaching  the 
South-sea  he  turned  northwards,  and  soon 
came  to  the  scene  of  action,  wiicre  he  had  va- 
rious encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
his  men  displayed  a  great  superiority  of  courage  j 
and  notwithstanding  their  small  number,  were 
able  to  do  much  mischief,  though  not  without 
several  losses.  They  burnt  Paita,  Acapuico, 
and  some  other  settlements,  took  several  ships 
and  destroyed  others,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Spain;  and  at  length,  off 
California,  in  November,  1587,  performed  the 
extraordinary  exploit  of  capturing  with  their 
much  reduced  force  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship 
of  700  tons,  well  manned,  and  richly  laden. 
Mr.  Cavendish  now  resolved  on  coming  home 
with  his  booty ;  and  taking  his  departure  from 
Cahfoniia  on  November  19th,  with  his  two 
larger  vessels,  the  smallest  being  dellroyed,  he 
crossed  the  great  South-sea  to  the  Ladrones  in 
forty-five  days.  Thence  proceeding  through 
the  Indian  archipelago,  he  passed  the  straits  of 
Java,  ran  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on 
September  9,  1588,  arrived  at  Plymouth,  hav- 
ing spent  two  years,  one  month,  and  nineteen 
days,  in  circumnavigating  the  globe;  the  shortest 
period  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  effected. 

The  fame  and  wealth  accruing  from  this  ex- 
pedition induced  Mr.  Cavendish  to  plan  an- 
other in  1591,  on  which  he  sailed,  August  26tli,. 
having  under  his  command  "  three  tall  ships 
and  two  barks,"  suitably  equipped.  But  this  ad- 
venture, though  undertaken  witli  so  nuich  more 
adequate  means  than  the  former,  proved  no- 
thing but  a  series  of  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments. Internal  dissensions,  the  evil  always  to 
be  apprehended  in  associations  for  plunder, 
sickness,  and  tempestuous  weather,  gradually 
diminished  the  fleet,  and  rendered  all  its  plans 
abortive.  The  chief  success  was  the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Santos  in  Brazil  -,  but  the  long  stay 
of  the  captors  materially  injured  their  further 
designs.  With  part  of  his  squadron,  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish entered  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  April, 
H92;  but,  arriving  at  an  improper  season,  he 
was  forced  into  a  bay,  where  his  men  under- 
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went  inexpressible  hanlships  from  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  and  want  of  provisions.  After  losing 
a  large  proportion  of  his  crews,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  intention  of  crossing  the  South- 
sea,  and  proposed  to  proceed  to  China  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
first  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Here  he 
met  with  great  losses  in  some  rash  attempts  to 
pillage  tlie  towns,  which  were  now  alarmed  and 
prepared.  He  was  deserted  by  part  of  his 
men,  controlled  by  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
the  rest,  and  prevented  from  executing  his  re- 
peated endeavour  of  returning  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  and  sailing  to  tlie  houth-sea.  Sick- 
ness, fatigue,  and  chagrin,  at  last  put  an  end  to 
his  life ;  but  at  what  place  is  not  certain.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  happened  at  sea,  as  he 
was  upon  his  return  to  England.  From  the  re- 
lations we  have  of  this  navigator,  lie  seems  to 
have  possessed  great  perseverance,  with  a  true 
enterprising  spirit,  but  not  sufficiently  under 
the  control  of  prudence.  Biogr.   Britaii. — A. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  duke  of  New- 
castle, a  distinguished  leader  on  the  king's  party 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  was  son  of  sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first 
earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  born  in  1592,  and 
educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  who 
cultivated  in  him  that  talent  for  polite  and  solid 
literature,  which  in  that  age  w.is  thought  so 
proper  an  accompaniment  to  high  birth  and 
rank.  He  appeared  to  much  advantage  at  the 
court  of  James  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight  of 
the  Bath  when  very  young ;  and  after  he  had 
come  to  the  possession  of  a  large  estate  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  raised  him  to  the  peerage 
in  1620,  by  the  title  of  baron  Ogle,  and  vis- 
count Mansfield.  He  continued  in  favour  with 
Charles  J.  and  in  the  third  year  of  that  king 
was  advanced  to  the  Jiigher  title  of  earl  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  Being  naturally  inclined  to 
show-  and  magnificence,  his  attendance  on 
court  involved  him  in  expences  beyond  his  in- 
come ;  but  he  was  in  some  measure  rewarded 
by  the  honourable  trust  committed  to  him  in 
1638,  of  the  tutelage  of  tlie  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  II.  This  office,  liowever, 
from  some  court  disgusts,  he  was  induced  to 
resign  in  1640;  and  indeed  the  example  lie  dis- 
played of  unmeasured  profusion  in  his  enter- 
tainments of  the  king  and  his  train  at  Welbeck, 
might  be  thought  of  no  advantage  to  his  royal 
pupil.  His  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  how- 
ever, was  unabated,  and  on  the  approach  of 
open  hostilities  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  earl  of  Newcastle  offered  to  secure 
the  important  town  and  port  of  Hull,  but  the 


step  was  then  judged  premature.     In  1642  he 
had  the  king's  orders  to  take  upon  himself  tlie 
care  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  the  four  ad- 
jacent counties ;  and  soon  after  he   received  a 
commission  constituting  him  general  of  all  his 
majesty's   forces  raised  north  of  Trent,  with 
very  ample   powers.     By   great  exertions,  and 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  from  his  own 
fortune,  lie  levied   a  considerable  army,  with 
which  he  maintained  for  some  time  the  superi- 
ority of  the  king's  cause  in  the  north.    His  mi- 
litary character  consisted  rather  in  the  splendor 
and  dignity  with  which  he  supported  the  exte- 
rior state  of  a  general,  and   in  occasional  acts 
of  adventurous  and  heroic  valour,  than  in  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war,  or  steady  attention  to 
the  duties   of  his  office.      In  these  matters  he 
chiefly  relied  upon  the  professional  skill  of  lieu- 
tenant-general King,  a  Scotch  officer  of  merit ; 
while  he  himself  indulged  in  the  courtly  plea- 
sures and   literary  society  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached.    He   was   censured  for  the  profusion 
with  which  he  bestowed  connnissions  ;  and  liis 
appointment  of  s'ir  W.   Davenant,    the  poet, 
to  the   post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, did  him  more  honour  as  a  patron  of  let- 
ters than  as  a  soldier.     One  of  his  most  splen- 
did actions  was  a  complete  victory  obtained  over 
Ferdinando    lord   Fairfax,    on   Adderton-heath 
near  Bradford,  which,  however,  he  is  said  not 
to  have  improved  to  tlie  best  advantage.     On 
the  advance  of  tlie  Scotch  army  into  England, 
and  its  junction  with  those  of  Fairfax  and  Man- 
chester, the  marquis  of  Newcastle  (to  this  title 
he   was   now    promoted)    threw    himself    into 
York,  which  was   soon  invested  by  the   three 
armies.       Here    he    suffered    a    three-month's 
siege,  from  wliicli  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
the  approach  of  prince  Rupert.     But  this  com- 
mander, not  <:ontented  with  the  service  he  liad 
performed,   resolved  upon  engaging  the  enemy, 
for  which  he  pleaded  positive  orders  from  the 
king.     The  marquis  of  Newcastle  opposed  this 
intention,  and  it  appears  that  the  fatal  battle  of 
Marston-moor  (fought  July   2d,    1644)  began 
without  his  being  apprised  of  it.     He  took  his 
part   in   it,  however,    witii   his  usual    courage, 
which  never  failed  him  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  but 
the  event  Was  the  almost  total  destruction  of  his 
infantry.     Such  was  his  chagrin  and  his  despair 
of  the  royal  cause  in  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
that    he    took   shipping   at    Scarborough,    and 
abruptly  left  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  did  not 
return  till  the  restoration.     He  p.issed  much  of 
his  time   at   Antwerp  with  his  lady,  often  la- 
bouring under  great  pecuniary  distresses,  but 
without  suffering  his  spirits  to  sink.     He  was 
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treated  with  great  respect  by  tlic  governing 
powers  of  the  country,  and  occasionally  visited 
by  tlie  exiled  king.  At  length,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  years,  he  returned  vi-ith  his  royal 
master,  who,  in  1664,  conferred  on  liim  the 
dignity  of  a  dukedom.  From  this  time  he  lived 
chiefly  in  rural  retirement,  pursuing  the  studies 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  attending  to  the 
repair  of  his  shattered  fortunes.  He  died  De- 
cember 25th,  1676,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
and  was  buried,  together  with  hi';  duchess,  in 
Westminster-abbey,  where  a  most  sumptuous 
monument  is  erected  to  their  memories.  He 
left  one  son,  in  whom  the  title  of  Newcastle  iu 
the  Cavendish  family  became  extinct.  His 
daughters  married  into  some  of  the  fust  families 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  duke  of  Newcasle  ranks  among  the 
noble  authors  of  his  country.  His  great  work 
is  a  book  of  horsemansliip,  first  published  iu 
French  at  Antwerp  in  1658,  and  afterwards,  in 
a  somewhat  different  form,  in  English,  Loud. 
1667,  fol.     This  last  has  been  reprinted.    The 


of  a  noble  .iiithor,  having  brought  little  to  the 
task  but  an  unbounded  passion  for  uttering  her 
thoughts  upon  paper,  however  crude  or  trilling. 
She  kept  a  number  of  young  ladies  about  hrr 
person,  some  of  whom  slept  within  call,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  rise  at  any  hour  and  take 
down  her  thoughts,  lest  she  should  forget  them 
before  morning.  She  seldom  bestowtd  the 
trouble  of  revising  on  her  works,  '•  leall,"  as 
slie  said,  "  it  should  disturb  her  following  con- 
ceptions." This  harmless  folly  miglit  deser\'c, 
in  one  of  her  rank  and  sex,  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence ;  but  it  obtained  the  most  extrava- 
gant applause  from  the-  mercenary  pedants  of 
the  age ;  and  never  did  more  elaborate  or  obse'- 
quious  adulation  come  on  any  occasion  trom 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  in  celebrating  the 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  duchess  of  New- 
castle. This  enormous  mass  of  her  writings 
is  now  so  completely  consigned  to  oblivion,  that 
probably  scarcely  any  English  scholar  living  has 
read  more  of  them  than  a  few  lines  descriptive 
of  melancholy  quoted  in  tjie  Connoisseur,  No. 


work  obtained  great  praise  from  the  judges  of     69,  and    praised    beyond  their  desert.     It  xt 


that  art,  and  was  rendered  peculiarly  valuable 
bv  its  fine  figures  by  Diepenbcek.  The  duke 
also  wrote  some  comedies,  which  were  received 
with  applause  at  the  time,  but  were  not  able 
to  rescue  themselves  from  oblivion.  Biogr. 
Britan. — k. 

CAVENDISH,    Margaret,    duchess    of 
Newcastle,  second  wife  to  the  preceding,  a  lady 


dounds  more  to  the  honour  of  tlie  duchess  that 
she  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  her  common  duties 
as  a  wife  and  mistress  of  a  family,  with  distin- 
guished propriety.  She  died  in  January,  1673-4. 
Bfjgy.  Biitiiii. — A. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  first  duke  of  De- 
vonshire, a  nobleman  of  distinguished  patrio- 
tism, was  the  eldest  son  of  William,  tliird  earl 


once  celebrated  in  literature,  was  daughter  of    of  Devonshire.    He  was  born  in  1(540,  educated 


sir  Charles  Lucas  of  Essex.  Her  mother,  who 
was  early  left  a  widow,  educated  her  daughters 
under  her  own  direction  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  time.  Margaret  from  her  tender 
years  displayed  a  great  attachment  to  study ; 
and  xdsiting  Oxford  in  1643,  '^^'bere  the  court 


with  great  care  in  classical  literature,  and 
brought  into  public  life  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Derby  as  soon  as  he  was  of 
age.  He  distinguished  his  spirit  and  personal 
courage  on  various  occasions  public  and  pri- 
vate-, and  in    1677  commenced  that  firm  op- 


then  resided,  she  so  distinguislied  herself  as  to     position  to  the  arbitrary   measures  carried  on 


be  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
queen  Henrietta  Maria.  She  accompanied  her 
majesty  to  France,  and  at  Paris  first  saw  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  tlien  -a  v/idower,  wlio 
married  her  in  1645.  With  him  she  lived  in 
retirement  during  his  exile,  endearing  herself 
to  hin^  by  the  charms  of  her  conversation  and 
the  productions  of  her  pen.  When  he  was  re- 
instated in  his  fortunes  and  honours  after  the 
restoration,  she  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  the 
composition  of  plays,  poems,  letters,  philoso- 
phical discourses,  oration^;,  ficc.  in  which  she 
became  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  voluminous 
writers,  at  least  of  her  sex,  upon  record,  her 
works  at  length  amounting  to  thirteen  folios, 
ten  of  them  in  print.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
t2i3t  bhe  added  much  splendor  to  the  character 


by  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.,  which  caus- 
ed him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  resolute  friends  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  tlie  patriotic  lord  Russel,  and  join- 
ed him  in  all  the  constitutional  proceeding* 
adopted  for  the  secuiity  of  free  government  and 
the  protestant  religion.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  found  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  opposition 
party  to  proceeil  to  illegal  and  dangerous  mea- 
sures, lie  withdrew  from  their  meetings.  "^  et 
his  friendship  for  lord  Russel  continued  unabat- 
ed. He  appeared  as  a  witness  in  his  favour  on 
his  trial ;  and  even  made  him  the  generous 
proposal  of  promoting  his  escape  wlien  under 
sentence  of  death,  by  clianging  clothes  wi:h  him 
in   piisun — i  hazardous  attempt,   which    lor«t 
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Russel  would  not  permit.  After  the  e^cecution 
of  that  nobleman,  lord  Cavendish  testified  his 
respect  for  his  memory  by  marrying  his  eldest 
son  to  his  friend's  daughter.  He  succeeded  to 
his  father's  title  in  1684,  and  being  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  of 
J^'tig  James's  arbitrary  designs,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  court  to  intimidate  him,  but  with- 
out effect.  A  rash  action  of  his  in  striking 
within  the  verge  of  the  court  a  gentleman  who 
had  offended  him,  caused  him,  however,  to  be 
fined  in  the  exorbitant  sum  of  30,0001.  and  the 
bond  he  was  obliged  to  give  for  payment  was 
held  as  a  pledge  against  him.  After  this,  he 
retired  into  the  country,  and  employed  himself 
in  improving  his  magnificent  house  of  Chats- 
worth,  where  he  cfisplayed  his  taste  in  architec- 
ture and  decoration.  Still  he  was  not  an  inat- 
tentive spectator  of  the  public  events  of  that 
misguided  reign  ;  and,  finding  that  every  thing 
indicated  a  formed  design  of  subverting  the  re- 
ligion and  liberty  of  the  country,  he  held  con- 
ferences at  Whittington,  a  village  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  lords  Danby  and  Delameer, 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  re- 
volution. To  this  transaction  Akenside  alludes 
in  his  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  : 

There,  oft  let  the  farmer  hail 
The  sacred  orchard  which  embowers  his  gate, 
AnJ  shew  to  strangers  passing  down  the  vale, 
"Uhere  Ca'ndish^  Booth,  and  Osborne,  sate  ; 
When  bursting  from  their  countrj''s  chain. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  deadly  harms, 
Of  papal  snares  and  lawless  arms, 
They  plann'd  for  Freedom  this  her  noblest  rergn. 

On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  was  one  of  the  first  who  de- 
clared for  him.  He  secured  the  town  of  Der- 
by, and  received  at  Nottingham  the  princess 
(afterwards  queen)  Anne,  whom  he  conducted 
to  her  consort  at  Oxford.  He  strenuously  sup- 
ported all  the  measures  which  led  to  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  crown  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  and  acted  as  lord-high-steward  at  their 
coronation.  In  consequence,  honours  and 
dignities  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  upon  him  ; 
and,  in  1694,  he  v/as  advanced  to  the  titles  of 
marquis  of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Devonshire. 
His  parliamentary  conduct,  however,  was  free 
and  independent ;  and  though  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  throne,  he  occasionally  resisted  what  he 
thought  unjust  projects.  He  retained  all  his 
posts  under  queen  Anne,  and  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  treating  on  the  union 
with  Scotland.  He  died  in  August,  1 707,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was,  by  his  own  direction, 
placed  upon  his  monument : 


WiLHELMUs  Dnx  Devon.  Bonorum  Princi- 

PUM  FiDELis  Subditus,Inimicus  etInvisus 

Tyrannis. 
JVilliain  duke  of  Devonshire,  a  faithful  subject  to- 
good  princes-)  hating  and  hated  by  tyrants. 

This  nobleman  had  a  strong  tincture  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  age,  both  in  love  and  fighting. 
His  manner  was  dignified  ;  his  spirit  bold  and 
free.  He  was  well  accomplished  in  polite  arts 
and  studies,  and  occasionally  amnsed  himself 
in  poetical  composition,  of  \^hich  two  pieces 
were  published,  "  An  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Queen  Mary,"  and  "  An  Allusion  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cambray's  Supplement  to  Homer."  Biogr. 
Britan. — A. 

CAULET,  Francis-Stephen  de,  a  French 
prelate  celebrated  for  his  resistance  to  tlic 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was  born 
at  Toulouse  in  16 10,  of  a  family  distinguished 
among  the  long  robe.  He  was  made  abbot  of 
St.  Volusian  in  Foix,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  seriously  occupied  himself  in  its  reform* 
In  1644  ^^  ■^^■^s  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Pamiers.  On  taking  possession  of  his  see,  he 
found  it  desolated  by  the  civil  wars,  and  filled 
with  a  disorderly  clergy,  and  a  people  little  at- 
tached to  religion.  He  was  particularly  embar- 
rassed  by  the  refractory  conduct  of  tvv-elve 
canons  regular,  whom  his  predecessor  used  to 
call  twelve  leopards.  In  process  of  time,  by- 
filling  up  their  places  with  men  of  different 
characters  as  the  old  ones  dropt  off,  he  succeed- 
ed in  reforming  his  chapter ;  and  he  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  his  diocesans  by  institut- 
ing three  seminaries  for  education.  He  himself 
annually  visited  every  part  of  his  diocese,  which 
was  small,  preaching  and  instructing  even  in 
the  meanest  villages.  Having  thus  merited  tlie 
character  of  one  of  the  most  pious  and  virtuous 
prelates  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  unfortunate 
for  him  to  be  involved  in  tliree  affairs  of  con- 
test, which  were  the  source  of  trouble  and  of- 
fence. The  first  was  the  signature  of  the  for- 
mulary, which  he  and  three  other  bishops  re- 
fused ;  but  this  matter  was  compromised  in 
1668.  The  second  was  a  quarrel  with  the  Je- 
suits, who  encroaclied  upon  the  functions  of 
the  lawful  pastors  in  the  diocese,  and  behaved 
to  him  with  personal  disrespect.  The  dispute- 
was  carried  so  far,  that  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  excommunicate  thtee  of  the  most  refractory. 
The  most  important  affair,  however,  was  that 
of  the  regale,  or  right  in  the  crown  to  nominate 
to  benefices  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see.  Tlris 
was  disallowed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,, 
and  its  exercise  was  suspended,  till,  in  1673,  the 
chancellor  le  Tellier  signed  aa  edict  submitting 
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to  It  all  the  dioceses  in  France  without  excep- 
tion. The  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers  were 
the  only  prelates  who  ventured  openly  to  with- 
stand this  edict;  and  their  resistance  was  in- 
flexible. Both  were  suspected  of  Jansenism, 
and  both  wei-e  men  of  strict  principle.  Tliey 
employed  all  the  arms  of  the  church  against  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  and  they  were  supported 
by  pope  Innocent  XI.,  the  inveterate  foe  of 
Lewis  XI V^.  The  bishop  of  Alet,  who  was 
of  a  great  age,  was  suflered  to  die  in  peace. 
The  bishop  of  Pamier,  unshaken,  though  alone, 
•was  at  length  deprived  of  his  revenues,  but  his 
party  raised  contributions  for  his  support.  One 
of  his  friends,  le  Pelletier  dcs  Touches,  having 
sent  him  a  sum  of  money,  father  la  Chaise  pro- 
posed to  punish  him  by  a  lettre  de  cachet. 
"  No  !"  replied  the  king,  "  it  shall  not  be  said 
that  in  my  reign  any  one  was  punished  for  be- 
stowing alms."  Cauletdiedin  1680,  regarded 
as  a  saint  by  his  diocesans  and  friends,  consi- 
dered as  a  rebel  by  the  Jesuits  and  tlie  court, 
and  by  the  impartial  accounted  a  prejudiced  and 
misguided  man  of  virtue.  Morcn.  Voltaire 
Siecle  de  Lewis  XIV.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CAULIAC',  Guy  of  (in  Latin,  Gtiido  de 
Caiiliacojt  a  physician  of  the  university  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  celebrated  writer  in  surgery,  flou- 
rished in  the  14th  century.  He  studied  at  Pa- 
ris under  Henry  de  Hermondavilla,  who  was 
first  physician  to  Philip  le  Bel.  Guy  was 
chamberlain,  chaplain,  and  physician  to  some 
of  the  popes,  particularly  Clement  VI.  and 
Urban  V.  He  was  a  witness  to  that  dreadful 
plague  in  1348,  which  laid  waste  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  In  that  age,  good  surgery  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  extinct ;  whence 
Guido,  who  revived  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients, derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Ara- 
bians, has  merited  the  title  of  the  great  restorer 
of  that  useful  art.  His  "  Ciiirurgix  tractatus 
Feptem  cum  Antidotario,"  called  his  '*  Greater 
Surgery,"  was  written  at  Avignon  in  1363.  It 
lias  undergone  a  great  number  of  [editions,  and 
various  translations,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
considered  as  the  standard  of  practice  in  France. 
It  describes  a  number  of  the  principal  opera- 
tions, which  the  writer  himself  appears  to  have 
practised  •,  but  in  many  points  it  is  defective  and 
barbarous,  and  partakes  of  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  age.  He  also  wrote  a  compi- 
laliouof  anatomy,  and  a  compendium  of  physic 
•and  surgery.  'I'he  latter  is  called  his  "  Lesser 
Surgery".  Holler's  Boerh.  Meth.  Stud.  AM. 
jVforeri.     Vamter  Linden.— A, 

CAQRROY,  Francis  Eustache  nu,  a 
very  eminent  French  musician,  was  born  in 


1549.  He  was  master  of  the  chapel  to  the 
kings  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  IV.,  and  also 
canon  of  the  holy  chapel  in  Paris,  and  prior  of 
St.  Aioul.  His  contemporaries  named  him  the 
prince  of  musicians  ;  and  he  was  much  bclovc<l 
by  cardinal  du  Perron,  who  frf-juentiy  wrote 
verses  for  him  to  set  to  music,  and  composed  a 
pompous  epitaph  for  his  tomb.  He  died  in 
1609,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  des  grands 
Augustins  at  Paris.  Of  his  works,  which  seem 
never  to  have  been  known  out  of  France,  there 
remain  a  "  Mass  for  the  Dead,"  for  four  voices, 
which  used  to  be  sung  ainiualiy  in  the  cathedral 
of  Paris  on  the  commemoration  of  the  faithful 
deceased  ;  and  a  book  called  "  Melanges  de  lit 
Musique  de  Eustache  du  Caurroy,"  Piiris,  1610. 
This  last  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Christmas 
carols  sung  in  France.  T|he  merits  of  this 
composer  will  appear  to  a  modern  musical  critic 
to  have  been  much  overated.  Aloreri.  Bur- 
iieys  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  HL—k. 

CAUSSIN,  Nicholas,  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1580.  He 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  t\venty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  taught  rhetoric  with 
much  reputation  at  their  colleges.  He  after- 
wards became  a  celebrated  preacher  and  popular 
writer,  whence  he  was  chosen  confessor  to 
Lewis  XIII.  For  this  delicate  situation,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  possess  the  requisite  talents  ; 
for,  listening  leather  to  the  dictates  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty,  than  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  well  with  an  all-powerful  minister, 
he  is  said  to  have  urged  the  king  to  the  recal  of 
the  queen-mother,  contrary  to  the  will  and 
interest  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  being 
much  the  abler  politician,  procured  his  dis- 
mission from  his  post,  and  liis  exile  to  a  town 
in  Britany.  It  was  not  till  after  the  cardinal's 
death  that  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  the  house  of  the  socictyin  165  I.  He  wrote 
several  works  both  in  French  and  Latin. 
Among  the  former,  the  most  popular  was, 
"  La  Cour  saintc,"  5  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  of 
morality,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  stories,  I'e- 
lated  in  a  trivial  style,  and  doing  more  honour 
to  his  piety  than  his  judgment.  It  was  how- 
ever very  much  read,  went  througii  a  numK"r 
of  editions,  and  was  translated  into  various 
languages.  His  principal  learned  work  is, 
"  Dc  Eloquentia  sacra  &  humana,"  1619,  410. 
several  times  reprinted.  This  is  a  valuable 
piece,  especially  from  the  numerous  exainplc-; 
if  contains  of  dillerent  styles  in  writing.  He 
also  published,  "  Electorum  symboiorum  i<c 
parabolarum  historicarum  syntagmata,"  ifiiK, 
410. :  "  Disputes  sur  Ics  quatre  Livrcs  dcs  Rors, 
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touchant  I'Ediicatiou  des  Princes,"  fol.:  "  Tra- 
gicdijE  Sjcrse,"  1620  :  "  Apologie  pour  les 
Religicux  dclaCompaj^nie  dc Jesus,"  1644, 8vo.: 
"■  La  \'ie  ncutre  dcs  Fillcs  devotes,"  &c.  1644  : 
'*  Syiiiholica  T^'.gyptiorum  Sapicntia,"  1647, 
4to.  :  and  some  other  works  of  devotion  and 
controversy.  Bayle,  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
His/.— A. 

CAXTON,    Wii.i.iAM,   memorable   as   the 
first    introducer    of   the    art   of   printing    into 
England,  was  born  m  tlie  Weald  of  Kent  about 
the    year    14 10.      After   a   common    domestic 
education,  lie  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Robert 
Large,  an  eminent  mercer  in  London,  who  i:i 
1439    was   lord    mayor  of  that   city.     Caxton 
served  his  master  faithfully  ;  and,  soon  after  his 
death,  went  abroad  as  agent  or  factor  of  the 
mercer's    company    in    the    Low-countries,    in 
which  occupation  he  spent  about  twenty-three 
years.     There  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
continental  languages,  and  such  a  reputation  for 
commercial  experience,  that  he  was  joined  with 
Ric!»ardWhetehill,  esq.  in  a  commission  granted 
by  Edward  IV.,    in  1464,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the   treaty  of  commerce  subsisting 
between  that  king  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy. 
He  seems  afterwards  to  have  held  some  office 
in  the  household  of  the  lady  Margaret  of  York, 
wife   of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.     Caxton's 
residence  in  those  countries  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  new  invention  of  printing,  then  prac- 
tised in  Holland  and  Flanders  ;  and  he  had  a 
laudable  ambition  of  acquiring  the  art,  and  in- 
troducing it  into  his  native  country.     At  the 
instigation  of   tlie    duchess    of   Burgundy,    he 
translattd  from  the  French  a  work  which  he 
entitled    "  The    Recuyell    of   the    History   of 
Troye,"    &c.   and  got  it  printed  at  Cologne  5 
himself  having,    as  he  says,  •*  at  great  charge 
and  expence  practised  and  learned  to  ordain  the 
said  book  in  print."     Its  date  is  147 1.     After 
this,  he  proceeded  to  print  other  works  abroad  ; 
till  having  provided  himself  with  all  necessaries 
for  carrying  on  the  art,  he  settled  in  England, 
and  had    a  work-room  in  Westminster-abbey, 
where    in    1474    he   published    die  first   book 
ever    printed    in    this    country,    which    was    a 
translation   from  the  French  of  a  work  "  On 
the  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse."     A  story 
is  indeed  related  by  Richard  Atkyns,  esq.  in  his 
Original  and  Growth  of  Printing,  of  the  earlier 
introduction  of  printing  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL  by    means  of  one  Corsellis  a  Dutchman, 
who  was  bribed  to  come  over  to  England  with 
his  art,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Mr. 
Tumour,  assisted  by  our  Caxton  ;  and  a  book 
printed  at  Oxford  withtlie  date  1468  is  adduced 


in  proof  of  the  fact.  But  the  authenticity  o' 
this  account  is  disputed  by  some  of  the  best 
judges ;  and  were  it  well  founded,  it  refers 
only  to  the  printing  of  one  book,  and  tliat  witli 
luooden  blocks,  not  with  the  improved  invention 
of  fusilt-  typi's,  which  Caxton  used.  Caxton 
diligently  proceeded  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  in  which  he  had 
produced  between  fifty  and  sixty  specimens  of 
his  labour,  a  great  part  of  them  translations 
from  the  French,  and  upon  the  wliole  well 
chosen,  to  infuse  a  tahte  for  literature,  and  pro- 
mote good  morals.  He  died  in  149 1,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Though 
his  claims  as  a  scholar  are  small,  and  no  im- 
provement of  the  typographical  art  is  ascribed 
to  him,  yet  he  deser\-es  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  for  his  share  in  naturalising  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  all  inventions,  and  from 
which  so  much  peculiar  honour  and  benefit 
has  accrued  to  this  island.  The  Biographia 
Britannica  contaiiis  a  very  elaborate  account  of 
Caxton,  and  all  his  performances,  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  antiquarian  enquiry  ;  from  which  it 
was  thought  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  work,  to  extract  the  foregoing  brief 
narration. — A. 

CAYLUS,   Ann-Claude-Piiilip   de  Tu- 

BIERE,   DE  GriMOARD,    DE  PesTELS,  DE  LevY, 

count  of,  an  illustrious  amateur  of  the  fine 
arts,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable families  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1692.  He  early  entered 
into  the  military  service,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  Catalonia  in  171 1,  and  at  tlie  siege  of 
Friburg  in  1713.  The  peace  of  Rastadt, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  career  of  arms,  opened 
a  new  field  to  his  active  disposition.  Having 
from  his  youth  acquired  a  love  for  the  arts,  he 
resolved  to  study  them  among  tlie  relics  of 
antiquity;  and  in  1715,  joining  the  train  of 
the  French  embassador  to  the  Porte,  he  visited 
the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  Colophon,  and  other 
places  of  ancient  renown  in  Lesser  Asia  and 
Greece,  He  took  the  only  practicable  method 
of  travelling  in  security  through  these  now 
barbarous  regions,  by  clothing  himself  in  a 
simple  garment,  taking  with  him  nothing  of 
value,  and  hiring  the  escort  of  two  banditti 
belonging  to  the  principal  band  of  robbers  in 
the  country,  with  large  promises  of  reward  on 
his  safe  return.  By  tliese  means  he  viewed 
with  peculiar  advantage  scenes  to  which 
Europeans  have  rarely  penetrated,  and  brought 
back  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions. He  returned  to  France  in  17 17, 
and  afterwards  visited  London  and  some  other 
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European  coimtvles.  At  length  lie  sat  down  to 
the  Uiiinterrupted  study  of  the  elegant  arts, 
every  branch  of  which  became  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  Music,  drav/ing,  pointing,  engraving, 
were  ail  practised  by  him  ;  and  the  illustration 
ef  classical  antiquities  by  his  pen,  accompanied 
the  labours  of  the  pencil  and  graver.  To  his 
encouragement  was  owing  the  publication  of  a 
magnificent  work  describing  the  sculptured 
gems  in  the  king's  cabinet,  the  figures  of  which 
were  drawn  by  Bouchardon,  and  the  explana- 
tions given  by  Mariette.  In  1 73 1  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment 
for  this  body,  he  composed  the  lives  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists  who  had  belonged  to  it.  For  the 
improvement  of  tlie  existing  members,  he  col- 
lected in  three  works  all  the  new  subjects  for 
painting  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  perusal 
of  the  writers  of  antiquity.  He  also  founded  an 
annual  prize  for  the  best  drawing  or  model 
after  nature  of  a  head  expressive  of  some  parti- 
cular passion.  At  his  own  expence  he  caused 
to  be  engraved  the  beautiful  coloured  (hawings 
of  Pietro-Santo-Bartoli,  made  at  Rome  after 
ancient  paintings.  In  1742  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  constituted'  him 
one  ot  their  honorary  members.  This  distinction 
engaged  him  in  diligent  enquiries  respecting 
several  curious  subjects  of  ancient  art ;  such  as 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  embalming,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  papyrus,  the  transportation  of  enor- 


His  moral  character  was  higkily  amiab!e-~ 
cheerful,  good-humoured,  polite,  strictly  just, 
an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  inditFerent  to  honours  ; 
he  was  a  true  practical  philosopher.  He  pre- 
served a  state  of  good  health  to  an  advanced 
period,  and  died  after  a  short  confinement  at 
Paris  in  1765,  aged  seventy-three.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  a  "  Collection  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Gaulish  Antiquities,"  7 
vols.  4to.  of  which  the  last  appeared  in  1767 
with  an  eloge  of  the  author  by  Mr.  le  Beau. 
Of  the  others,  besides  what  have  been  noticed, 
are,  "  The  History  of  the  Theban  Hercules, 
taken  from  various  a-uthors,"  8vo.  1758;  "  A 
Discourse  on  ancient  Pictures  •,"  and  several 
romances  and  fairy-talcs,  by  which  he  relaxed 
from  more  serious  studies.  Necroijge  Jcs  Horn- 
nti's  celcbrh,  an  1767.  Nciiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

CAZES,  Peter-James,  a  French  painter  of 
eminence,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1676.  His 
father,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Ausch,  was 
an  officer  of  Mr.  Louvois.  Young  Cazes  dis- 
playing an  early  inclination  for  design,  was 
placed  for  instruction  first  with  Ferou,  and 
afterwards  in  the  school  of  Houajse  senior. 
The  manner  of  this  master  being  too  mechanical 
for  his  taste,  he  received  lessons  from  Boul- 
longne  the  elder,  and  profited  so  much  under 
him,  that  he  was  reckoned  his  best  scholar, 
and  obtained  several  academical  prizes.  His 
merit  caused  him  to  be  nominated  one  of  the 


■mous  blocks  of  stone  from  one  extremity  of  king's  pensionaries  at  Rome  ;  but  a  change  of 

Egypt  to  the  other,  &c.     He  elucidated  many  the  ministry  prevented  this  from  taking  effect, 

ditlicult  passages  hi  the  elder  Pliny  relative  to  and  for  ever  limited  hhn  to  the  instruction  his 

the  arts;   and"  by  the  aid  of  a  chymist  he  re-  own    country  afforded.      He    was   received    a 

covered  the  secret  of  tinging  marble,   and  of  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  in 

■encaustic  painting.     This  last  he  practised  by  1703,   and  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself, 

•tmiting  wax  with  colouring  matters,  made  thin  His  first   works  were  subjects  of  fable  in  tlie 

enough  to  be  used  like  oil  colours  ;  but  the  dis-  gallery    of  the   marquis  de   Clorambaiit.     He 

covery  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  rather  of  fixed  his  reputation  by  a  large  picture  displayed 

curiosity  than  of  use.     More  than  forty  aca-  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  on  every  first  of 

demical   dissertations   attest  his   industry   and  May,  representing  the  AVoman  with  an  issue  of 

erudition  ;  and  he  consulted  the  future  improve-  blood  :  a  piece  well  composed,  and  in  a  grand 

•  ment  of  artists  in  the  knowledge  of  costume,  tone  of  colouring.     He  opened  a  school,  which 

by  instituting  a  prize  for  a  disseri.ition  in  which  became    much     frequented.       His    mild    arkl 

the  customs  of  antiquity  should  be  explained  polished  manners,  and  enlarged  understanding, 

from  monuments.     The  reputation  of  the  count  acquired  him  the  friendslup  ol  persons  of  taste, 

de  Cnylus  extended  throughout  Europe,   and  The  academy  was  sensible  of  his  rnerit,   and 

caused   him  to  be  associated  to  the    principal  raicd   him    through   the  degrees   of  adjunct, 

learned  academies.  As  the  head  of  classical  professor,  governor,  and  director,  to  that  of 
antiquaries,  he  frequently  received  valuable 
presents  of  relics  of  antiquity  from  strangers.- 
lie  was  himself  the  liberal  Maecenas  of  talents 
and  literatute  ;  and  by  a  mode  of  life  of  extreme 
simplicit.^'  in  other  respects,  was  enabled  to  in- 
dulge his  taste  both  as  a  collector  and  a  patron. 

VOL.  II. 
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chancellor.  He  pur-^ucd  almost  exclusively  the 
first  walk  of  painting,  that  of  history  ;  and  may 
be  reckoned  an  exception  to  the  maxim  that 
excellence  in  the  art  is  only  to  be  acquired  iu 
Italy.  His  compositions  are  grand  and  well 
studied,  m.ukcd  by  elevated  conceptions,  large 
4  " 
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and  flowing  draperies,  correct  drawing,  and  a 
good  style  of  colouring.  There  is  much  dignity 
in  his  church-pictures,  and  grace  in  his  fabu- 
lous subjects,  and  he  succeeded  equally  in 
great  and  small  works.  He  is  principally  defi- 
cient in  expression,  and  the  fire  which  animates 
real  genius  ;  and  in  some  of  his  later  pieces  the 
coldness  of  age  is  perceptible.  He  lost  his  fa- 
culties some  time  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1754,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
The  works  of  Cazes  are  numerous  in  Paris  and 
its  vicinity,  and  are  found  at  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  other  provincial  towns.  His  easel  pieces 
are  met  with  in  several  cabinets.  The  king  of 
Prussia  has  two  excellent  ones,  which  for  their 
beautiful  finish  are  compared  to  the  works  of 
Corregio.  D'Argenville  Vies  des  Pe'nitrcs. — A. 
CEBA,  Ansoldo,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Genoa  in  1565,  and  died  in  1623.  He  was 
a  copious  writer  in  verse  and  prose.  In  the  for- 
mer, he  wrote  two  heroic  poems,  "  L'Esther," 
and  "  II  Furio  Camillo  ;"  but  he  appeared  less 
happy  in  exemplifying  the  rules  of  epic  poetry, 
than  he  was  in  laying  them  down  in  a  dialogue 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject.  His  "  Esther" 
contained  so  many  fabulous  additions  to  the 
scripture  history,  that  it  was  put  in  the  prohi- 
bited list.  He  chiefly  excelled  as  a  dramatic 
poet ;  and  two  of  his  tragedies,  the  "  Gemelle 
Capoane,"  and  the  "  Alcippo,"  were  thought 
■worthy  by  the  marquis  Maffei  of  being  inserted 
in  the  Theatro  Italiano.  Ceba  wrote  a  Roman 
history  in  Italian,  a  collection  of  academical 
exercises,  some  orations,  &c.  Morcri.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

CEBES,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  is  the  supposed  author  of  an 
allegorical  piece  called  "  Finax,"  or,  "  The 
Tablet,"  representing  a  picture  of  human  life. 
The  moral  spirit  and  character  of  this  piece  are 
truly  Socratic,  though  some  of  its  sentiments 
appear  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean 
school.  From  some  internal  marks,  certain 
critics  have  thought  it  the  production  of  a  later 
writer  than  Cebes  the  Socratic.  Gronovius  pub- 
lished the  first  complete  edition  of  it  from  a 
MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  in  1689. 
It  is  now  usually  printed  with  the  Euchiridion 
of  Epictetus,  as  a  proper  work  for  students  in 
the  Greek  language.     Aloreri.     Bruchcr. — A. 

CECCO,  d'Ascom,  whose  proper  name 
was  FRANcr.sco  DE  GLi  Stabili,  a  martyr  to 
what  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  philosophy, 
was  born  at  Ascoli,  about  1257.  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  age,  in  poetry, 
-theology,  medicine,  and  mathematics.  As  a 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  the  latter,  or  rather 


in  mechanics,  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to 
the  people  of  Ascoli  to  bring  the  Adriatic  under 
their  walls,  from  which  it  is  six  leagues  distant. 
The  common  account  of  the  incidents  of  his 
life  is  embarrassed  with  anachronisms ;  bu't  it 
appears  that  he  had  at  least  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence with  Dante,  and  that  their  friend- 
ship was  broken  by  the  freedom  with  which  lie 
criticised  the  Commedia   of  that  extraordinary 
genius.     Nor  did  he  shew  greater  favour  to  thcr 
admired  Canzone  d'Amore  of  Cavalcanti ;  so 
that  it  is  probable  he  made  himself  many  ene- 
mies at  Florence.     His  reputation  caused  him, 
it  is  said,  to  be  invited  to   Avignon  by  pope 
John  XXII.,  in  order  to  become  his  first  phy- 
sician ;  and  though  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
had  deserved  this  high  degree  of  confidence  by 
any  medical  publication,  his  character  as  a  con- 
summate astrologer  will  in  such  an  age  suffi- 
ciently account  for  such  a  trust.     In  1322  he 
was  made  professor  of  astrology  and  philosophy 
at  Bologna,  Ln  which  office  he  remained  three 
years,  and  there  he  published  his  "  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Sphere    of  John  da   Sacrobosco." 
These  were  attacked  by  Dino  del  Garbo,  a  fa- 
mous physician  of  the  time ;  and  an  accusation 
before  the  inquisition  of  Bologna  was  founded 
on  them,  because  he  had  taught  that  incantations 
and  other  wonderful  things   might  be  effected 
by  means  of  demons  inhabiting  the  first  sphere. 
The  sentence  of  the  inquisition  enjoined  a  pe- 
nance uponCeeco,  and  deprived  him  of  the  right 
of  ever   again   reading   lectures  on  astrology. 
Disgusted  with  Bologna,  he  removed  to  Flo- 
rence, whither  he  was  invited  as  physician  and 
astrologer  to  Charles  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of 
king    Robert,   who    then  governed    that    city. 
Here  he  again  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  in- 
quisition, either  on  account  of  pretended  pro- 
phesies, or  of  heretical  opinions  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  stars  over  the  human  character 
and  conduct ;  and  such  was  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Dino  del 
Garbo,  who  was  probably  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity at  court,  that  he  was  capitally  condemned, 
and  brought  to  the  stake  at  Florence  in  1327. 
Dino,  his  enemy,  died  a  few  days  after  him, 
overwhelmed  with  regret,   as  is  said,  for  the 
cruel  event  of  which  he  had  been  the  active 
promoter.     Cecco  was  a  man  of  loose  morals, 
vain,  and  probably  both  fraudulent  and  super- 
stitious.   Besides  the  commentaries  which  gave 
rise  to  his  condemnation,  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
sfsta  rima,  entitled  "  L'Acerba,"  M'hich  was  a 
medley  of  physics,  morals,  theology,  and  judi- 
cial astrology,  of  little  poetical  merit ;  yet  such 
was  tlie  temporary  fame  of  the  author,  that  it 
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had  gone  through  nineteen  editions  In  1546; 
but  that  was  the  last  year  of  its  publication. 
Mei-eri.      Tiraboschi. — A . 

CECIL,  William,  lord  Burleigh,  an  emi- 
nent English  statesman,  son  of  Richard  Cecil, 
master  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  born 
in  1^20,  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnshire.  He  studied 
at  t?t.  John's-college,  Cambridge,  and  was 
thence  removed  to  Gray's-inn  for  the  purpose 
of  enterlnc;  on  the  profession  of  the  law.  But 
the  credit  he  acquired  in  a  dispute  concerning 
the  power  of  the  pope,  with  two  Irish  priests, 
having  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
king,  he  had  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  aistcs 
breviiiiii  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  encou- 
raged to  push  his  fortune  at  court.  He  mar- 
ried for  his  first  wife  the  sister  of  sir  John 
Cheke,  and  was  by  his  brother-in-law  recom- 
mended to  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
so  powerful  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  under 
the  title  of  duke  of  Somerset.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  that  reign,  Cecil,  who  had 
lost  his  first  wife,  took  for  a  second  the  daugh- 
ter of  sir  Anthony  Cook,  director  of  the  king's 
studies,  and  herself  a  lady  of  great  learning. 
Thus  supported,  he  rose  in  1 547  to  the  post  of 
master  of  requests,  and  in  1548  to  that  of  se- 
cretary. In  consequence  of  a  court  intrigue, 
he  lost  his  place,  and,  with  others  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset's  friends,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  but  he  -was  soon  liberated ;  and  in 
155 1  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  admitted 
to  a  higher  share  of  favour  than  before.  He  was 
knighted  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council.  So  warily  did  he  steer  amid  court 
factions,  that  the  fall  of  his  patron  Somerset  did 
not  shake  him  ;  and  his  personal  influence  with 
the  young  king  caused  him  to  be  treated  with 
regard  and  deference  even  by  tlie  haughty  Nor- 
thumberland. He  used  great  caution  with  re- 
spect to  taking  a  part  in  the  disposition  of  the 
crown  by  the  dying  prince  in  favour  of  lady 
]ane  Grey;  anil  on  Edward's  decease,  he  ex- 
cused himself  from  drawing  up  the  proclama- 
tion, declaring  that  lady's  accession,  and  from 
writing  a  justification  of  her  title,  in  both 
which  dangerous  tasks  Northumberland  would 
have  engaged  him.  This  conduct  secured  him 
a  gracious  reception  from  queen  Mary ;  and 
though  his  refusal  to  change  his  religion  caused 
liim  to  forfeit  his  olhce,  yet  lie  was  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  to  bring  over  cardinal 
Pole  to  England.  In  1555  he  attended  the 
cardinal  and  other  commissioners  who  went  to 
the  continent  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  France. 
On  his  return,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
county  of  Lincoln  in  parliament ;  and  he  ho- 


nourably distinguished  himself  in  opposing  a 
bill  attempted  to  be  brought  in  for  confiscating 
the  estates  of  fugitives  on  account  of  religion. 
His  foresight  led  Inm  into  a  timely  correspon- 
dence with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  whom  his 
counsels  were  of  great  use  in  her  critical  situa- 
tion. She  gratefully  acknowledged  his  services 
on  her  accession,  in  1558  ;  and  in  the  first  for- 
mation of  her  ministry,  appointed  him  privy- 
counsellor  and  secretary  of  state.  It  is  to  die 
honour  of  both,  that  this  confidential  connection 
was  only  dissolved  by  death. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  -reign  in 
which  Cecil  took  the  lead  was  the  settlement  of 
religion  ;  an  arduous  business,  conducted  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation.  The  recovery 
of  the  coin  from  its  state  of  debasement  was 
another  important  concern  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  success.  As  to  foreign  affairs,  it 
was  his  great  object  to  guard  against  the  dan- 
gers impending  from  the  catholic  powers ; 
and  the  protection  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Scotland  was  a  point  he  justly  thought  of  tire 
highest  consequence  to  this  end.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  effected  the  conven- 
tion of  Leith  and  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so 
advantageous  to  the  English  interest.  As  a  re- 
ward for  this  service,  the  post  of  the  master  of 
the  wards  was  conferred  upon  him  in  ijdr. 
The  general  tenor  of  Cecil's  politics  was  of  the 
prudent  and  cautious  kind,  avoiding  open  hosti- 
lities, but  carrying  on  secret  negoc  aticns  and 
party  intrigues  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which  his 
own  was  threatened.  This  system,  in  the 
main,  corresponded  with  the  inclinations  of 
his  mistress  ;  and  though  Leicester  ?.i\\  her 
other  favourites  occasionally  drove  her  into  more 
open  and  spirited  measures,  and  gained  tem- 
porary triumphs  over  Ccjil,  yet  his  influence 
was  the  most  steady  and  durable  during  his 
whole  ministry.  In  the  suppression  of  the 
northern  rebellion  he  displayed  all  the  resources 
of  his  wisdom  and  policy  ;  and  such  was  the 
sense  Elizabeth  entertained  of  his  services  on 
that  occasion,  that  she  raised  Jiiin  to  the  peer- 
age in  157  I,  by  the  style  of  baron  of  Burleigh; 
and  the  next  year  made  liini  knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  success  with  which  he  had  op- 
posed the  machinations  of  the  popish  party 
caused  him  to  incur  the  most  rancorous  liatrcd 
from  the  Jesuits,  and  the  emissaries  of  Spain, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  part  he  took  in 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  He 
is  charged  with  having  been  deeply  concerned 
in  all  the  dark  intrigues  which  drove  her  from 
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her  throne,  and  kept  her  a  prisoner  In  England. 
And  after  the  discovery  of  Babington's  conspi- 
racy, regarding  her  as  Elizabeth's  mortal  and 
inveterate  foe,  he  never  ceased  urging  her  trial 
and  condemnation.  He  was  for  some  time  a  vic- 
tim to  the  hypocritical  resentment  expressed  by 
Elizabeth    against   all  the  actors  in  the  cata- 
strophe of  her  execution;  and  'it  was  not  with- 
out much  apparent  difficulty  and  many  submis- 
sions that  he  recovered  his  fonner  credit.     At 
the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion, 
lord  Burleigh  drew  up  the  plans. for  defence, 
and  his  eldest  son  served  on  board  lord  Howard's 
fleet.     Not  long  after,  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
wife  threw  him    into   a  state  of  melancholy, 
vhieh  made  him  desirous  of  retiring  fiom  pub- 
lic business,  especially  as  his  son  Robert  began 
to  stand  high  in  the  queen's  favour.     He  was 
persuaded,  however,  to  keep  his  employments  ; 
and  to  the  very  last  he  exercised  his  usual  in- 
-  dustry    in  fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  his 
station,  and  was  still  regarded  as  at  the  head  of 
Elizabeth's  counsellors.     One  of  his  latest  ef- 
forts  was   to    eftectuate   a   peace   with  Spain, 
which  he  thought  might  be  obtained  on   good 
terms  ;  and  when  this  measure  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  high-spirited  earl  of  Essex,  who 
expected  to  acquire  fame  and  credit  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  lord  Burleigh,  without  reply- 
ing, pointed  out  to  him   in  a  prayer-book  the 
words,  "  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live  out  half 
tlieir  days."     This  great  minister,  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  all   that  could  render  old  age  happy 
and  honourable,  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily in  1598,  having  passed  his  seventy-seventh 
year. 

The  character  of  Cecil  is  in  a  manner  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  long  reign,  the  coui'sels 
of  which  he  had  so  great  a  share  in  directing. 
The  consummate  prudence  and  steady  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  many  dangers  and  difliculties 
of  that  period  were  avoided,  and  a  state  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  was  finally  attained, mark 
»)Ut  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  ministry,  of  which 
Cecil  may  be  reckoned  the  soul.  Without  any 
thing  that  indicates  genius,  he  had  all  that  wis- 
dom of  experience,  tliat  knowledge  of  mankind, 
that  patience,  and  indefatigable  application, 
which  fit  a  man  for  the  management  of  great 
and  complicated  afrairs,  and  ensure  final  suc- 
cess. If  his  poIi;ii;s  were  in  some  instances 
dark  and  crooked,  they  were  perhaps  such  as 
peculiar  emergencies  rendered  in  somedegrec  ne- 
cessary, and  certainly  well  fuited  the  disposition 
of  Jiis  mistress,  to  \s  horn  he  was  ever  a  most 
faithful  servant.  In  his  private  character,  he 
was  fiiough  of  tJie  courtier  to  maintain  and  im- 


prove the  advantages  offered  him  by  circum- 
stances, yet  with  a  fund  of  probity  which  con- 
ciliated esteem.  He  had  the  soKd  learning,  the 
piety,  the  gravity,  and  decorum,  which  in  that 
age  usually  accompanied  elevated  stations.  His 
manner  of  living  was  noble  and  splendid,  yet 
regulated  by  such  a  spirit  of  true  economy,  that 
he  raised  a  considerable  fortune, though  notmorc 
than  might  very  reasonably  be  acquired  from 
the  great  posts  he  so  long  occupied.  His  early 
aiiil  constant  occupations  as  a  statesman  did  not 
allow  him  to  shine  in  any  other  capacity  ;  yet 
he  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  few  Latia 
verses,  and  moral  and  historical  tracts.  A  great 
number  of  his  letters  on  business  are  still  ex- 
tant.     Biogy.  Brilaii. — A, 

CECIL,  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  second 
son  of  the  former,  and  the  heir  of  his  political 
consequence  and  renown,  was  born,  according 
to  the  common  account,  about  the  year  1550  ; 
but  good  reasons  are  given  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Biogr.  Britan.  to  place  the  date  of  his  birth 
thirteen  years  later.      He  was  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, and  a  distorted  frame  of  body,  whence 
he  was  brought  up  at  home,  under  his  learned 
mother  and  an  excellent  tutor,  till  it  was  time 
to  send  him  to  St.  John's-eollege,   Cambridge. 
His  father's  training,  however,  was  the  most 
important  part  of  his  education.  By  him  he  was 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier  and  dates- 
man  ;  and   after  being   knighted,  and   sent  as 
assistant  to  the  carl  of  Derby,  embassador  at 
the  court  of  France,  he  was  in  1696  appointed 
by  queen  Elizabeth  second  secretary  of  state 
with  sir  Francis  Walsingham :  when  that  mi- 
nister died,  he  was  made  principal  secretary,, 
and  continued  in  that  post  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  also  accumulated  other  offices  of  honour  and 
profit,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  rather 
more   craving   than   his    father.      The  carl  of 
Essex  was  an  opposer  of  his  advancement,  for 
■which  reason  he  was  a  principal  instrument  iiv 
the  disgrace  and  unfortunate  end  of  that  emi- 
nent nobleman.     Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  pecu- 
liarly attentive,  as  a  minister,  to  maintain  corre- 
spondences with  ail  foreign  courts,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  defeat  many  conspiracies  against 
his  sovereign  and  country.     He  supported  the 
declining  years  of  Elizabeth  by  his  vigour  and 
prudence  \  yet  did  not  so  far  neglect  his  own 
interest  as  to  overlook  the  .favour  of  the  suc- 
cessor.    He  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Scots,  took  measures  to  ensure  his. 
quiet  inheritance  of  the  crown   at  Elizabeth's, 
decease,  and  was  accordingly  continued  in  the- 
place  of   prime-minister   at    the    accession    of 
James,     Under  the  new  reign  he  was  presently 
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flevated  to  the  peerage,  being  created  baron  of 
Essciulcn  in  1603,  viscount  Cranbourn  in  1604, 
and  earl  of  .Salisbury  in  1601;.  In  the  same 
year,  the  chanctllorship  of  Cambridge,  and 
order  of  the  Garter,  were  added  to  his  honours. 
In  political  affairs,  he  stood  apart  from  the  Spa- 
nish interest,  which  was  wiighty  at  court,  op- 
posed the  designs  of  th.e  popish  party,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  cause,  in- 
somuch as  to  be  branded  witli  the  title  of  pu- 
ritan. James  seems  not  to  have  loved  him,  but 
could  not  do  without  him  ;  accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord-high-treasurer, 
in  1608,  lord  Salisbury  was  chosen  as  the 
fittest  person  to  succeed  hinr.  The  thought- 
less profusion  of  the  king  had  rendered  this  a 
post  of  much  difiiculty  ;  and  in  replenishing 
the  royal  coffer^,  besides  practising  many  useful 
and  just  expedients,  he  had  recourse  to  various 
methods  deemed  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  He 
■was,  however,  doubtless  the  ablest  minister 
in  that  reign,  and  on  most  occasions  faithfully 
consulted  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  he 
well  untlerstood.  He  was  equally  sedulous 
in  business  with  his  father,  and  by  his  applica- 
tion brought  himself  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
■which,  uniting  with  an  originally  weak  consti- 
tution, put  an  early  period  to  his  life  in  161 2, 
3t  Marlborough,  as  he  was  returning  to  Lon- 
don from  Bath.  He  was  buried  at  his  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
manor  he  had  acquired  from  the  crowa  in  ex- 
■change  for  Ids  seat  of  Theobalds. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  accounted  to  surpass  his 
father  in  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  genius  ;  but 
this  quality  in  him  was  thought  to  ba  carried  to 
the  extent  of  a  crooked  and  treacherous  system 
of  policy,  which  made  him  faithless  to  all  with 
whom  he  was  concerned  in  public  affairs.  The 
Jjard  fate  of  the  illustrious  sir  Weaker  Raleigh 
as  in  great  measure  charged  upon  him  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  his  weak 
master  by  feeding  him  with  those  arbitrary 
maxims  of  government  of  which  he  was  specu- 
latively so  fond.  He  likciA'ise  sliowcd  an  ava- 
ricious <lisposition  in  the  lucrative  bargains  he 
contrived  to  make  with  the  crown,  and  in  other 
metliods  of  .-'.ggrandis'.ng' his  fortune.  His  na- 
tural temper  was  mild,  gentle,  and  courteous  ; 
and,  though  in  the  lieight  of  power,  he  met 
death  v.ith  philosophical  tranquillity.  "  Ease 
and  pleasure,"  said  he,  in  his  last  Illness, 
"  quake  to  hear  of  death;  but  niy  lite,  full  of 
cares  ^nd  miseries,  dcsireth  to  be  dissolved." 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  against  the  p-j- 
pists,  of  several  letters,  dispatches,  anil  parlia- 
jucutary  spccciies,  and  of  some  notes  .uu  Dr. 


Dee's  discourse  on  the  reformation  of  the  ca.< 
lendar.     Biogr.  Brit. — A. 

CECROPS,    first    king   of   Athens,   whose 
history  goes  into  the  fabulous  times,  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  to  haA-e 
brought  over  a  colony  of  people  iidiabiting  the 
Saitie  mouth  of  the  Nile,  whom  lie  settled  on 
the   rock   afterwards   the   site   of  the  city  of 
Athens.     This  event,  according  to  the  Euscbian 
chronology,  took  place  about   1556  B.C.     He 
built  a  fortress  here,  called  Cecn>pia  ;  took  pos- 
session by  force  or  persuasion  of  the  adjacent 
country  of  Attica,  then  inhabited  by  a  barbarous 
people  j  divided  it  into  districts,  introduced  laws, 
polity,     and  religion ;     and     deser\'ed    to    be 
reckoned  the  founder  of  the  Athenian   state. 
His  power  and  authority  were  shown  by  the 
title  of  CicrcpiJ.e,  which  the  Athenians  assumed 
from   his  time   to   t'uat  of  Erectheus.     By  his 
wife  Agraulis,  daughter  of  Acteus,  the  princi- 
pal native  lord  of  the  country,   he  left  three 
daughters.     He  is  said  to  have  reigned  above 
fifty  years.     Of  Iiis  successors  till    Erectheus 
very  little  is  known  ;  but  a  second  Cccrops  is 
placed  seventh  in  the   list  of  Ath.enian  kings 
given   by    authors.      Univers.    Hist.      Jllcreri. 
—A. 

CEDRENUS,  George,  a  Greek  monk, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i  ith  cen'ury, 
and  wrote  annals,  or  an  epitome  of  general 
history,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  reign  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  in  1057.  This 
work  is  no  more  than  a  compilation  from  dif- 
ferent authors ;  viz.  from  George  Syncellus, 
from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian ; 
of  Theophanes,  from  Diocletian  to  Mich.icl 
Curopalata  ;  and  from  Scylit7es,  from  that 
period  to  Isaac  Comnenus.  He  Jns  shown 
little  judgment  or  critical  skill  in  his  extracts. 
His  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Xyl.mder, 
and  printed  at  Basil  in  1566;  and  an  edition 
was  issued  from  the  royal  press  at  Paris  in 
1647,  with  the  notes  of  father  Goar,  and  t]ie 
glossary  of  Fabrot.     Dr/  Fin. — A. 

CELLS  riNE  I.,  pope,  a  native  of  Rome, 
the  son  of  one  Priscus,  was  elected  bishop  of 
Rome  on  the  death  of  Boniface  in  422.  Soon 
after  his  election  !in  appeal  was  made  to  him 
concerning  Antony,  bishop  of  I'u'sala  in  Africa ; 
respecting  whose  c;iuse,  Celestine  acquiesced  in 
the  sentence  which  Iv.'.d  been  given  by  the 
bishops  of  Numidia.  Another  appeal,  froni 
Apiarius  presbyter  of  .Sicca,  wliich  had  hceii 
pending  during  the  time  of  tlu-  two  fornicr 
popes,  and  was  renewed  to  Celestine,  terminated 
in  th^  confirmation  by  the  African  bishops  of  a 
cujou   prohibiting   appeals   bryond  jea   on  any 
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pretext  whatever,  on  pain  of  excommunication  ; 
and  C^lestiiie  thought  proper  to  give  way  for 
the  present  to  the  zeai  with  which  they  resisted 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  correcting  some  abuses 
in  the  churches  of  Gaul,  and  in  suppressing 
the  Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain  ;  but  what  has 
rendered  his  pontificate  particularly  memorable, 
is  the  share  he  had  in  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius.  The  dispute  between  this  bishop  of 
Constantinople  and  Cyril  bishop  of  Alexandria 
commenced  in  430,  autl  was  carried  on  with 
extreme  violence.  Its  subject  was  the  dis- 
tinction of  two  natures  in  Clirist,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  title  of  mother  of  God  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Both  Nestorius  and  Cyril 
wrote  to  Ceicstine  on  the  controversy,  and  the 
latter  sent  him  tlie  homilies  of  Nestorius  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  together  with  his  own  com- 
ments on  them.  Celestine  assembling  a  council 
at  Rome,  condemned  the  opinions  of  Nestorius, 
as  heretical,  degraded  him  from  his  episcopal 
office,  and  allowed  him  only  ten  days  for  re- 
cantation, on  failure  of  which  he  was  to  be 
deposed  and  excommunicated  ;  and  he  appointed 
Cyril  his  vicegerent  in  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Nestorius  made  some  concessions, 
which  did  not  satisfy  Cyril ;  and  the  emperor 
Theodosius  summoned  an  oecumenical  council 
to  meet  at  Ephesus  for  the  final  decision. 
Celestine  sent  legates  to  this  council,  and  ap- 
proved its  condemnation  of  Nestorius  ;  and  he 
wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the  emperor,  re- 
questing him  to  banish  that  heresiarch  to  some 
uninhabited  place,  where  he  might  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  spread  the  infection  of  his 
doctrine.  For  this  zeal  in  favour  of  reputed 
orthodoxy,  Celestine  has  been  ranked  among 
the  saints  of  the  Romish  church.  In  a  letter 
to  t!ie  bishops  of  Gaui  in  431  this  pope  warmly 
supports  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  con- 
cerning grace  and  free  will,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  which  occasioned  so  much  division  in 
the  church  when  preached  by  the  Jansenists. 
He  died  in  432.  Several  of  his  letters  are  ex- 
tant relative  to  the  Nestovian  controversy. 
There  are  others  on  various  subjects  of  discipline 
which  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him. 
Du  Pin.  A'foreri.  Bowir.  Gibbon. — A. 
CELESTINE  II.,  pope,  was  a  Tuscan, 
/  named  Guido  di  Castello.  He  had  studied 
under  Peter  Abelard.  Honorius  II.  created 
him  a  cardinal  in  1 1 28,  and  he  was  apostolical 
legate  in  France  in  1140.  He  was  elected  to 
succeed  Innocent  II.  in  1 143.  The  chief  act 
of  his  pontificate  was  taking  off  the  interdict 
laid  by  his  predecessor  on  the  king  of  France. 


He  died  after  possessing  the  see  of  Rome  less 
than  half  a  year.     Moreri.     Bower. — A. 

CELESTINE  III.,  pope,  whose  forniernamc 
was  Hyacinth  Bono,  M^as  a  Roman.  He 
had  been  created  a  cardinal-deacon  in  1145, 
and  was  employed  in  divers  legations  in  Ger- 
many and  Spain.  He  was  elected  to  the  pope- 
dom in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  on  the  death  of 
Clement  III.  in  1191.  Soon  after  his  con- 
secration he  solemnly  crowned  Henry  V.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  with  his  wife  Constantia, 
obliging  him  first  to  restore  to  the  holy  sec 
Tuseulum  which  he  had  seized.  He  supported 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
whom  Richard  I.  had  left  chief  governor  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  who  hail  bjen  expelled  by  a  party  ;  and  he 
excommunicated  the  duke  of  Austria  who  had 
imprisoned  that  king  on  his  return.  He  re- 
versed the  sentence  given  by  the  Galilean 
bishops  in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  king  Philip 
Augustus  from  his  wife  Ingelburga  ot  Den- 
mark ;  but  the  king,  disregarding  }iis  prohibition, 
married  again,  and  Celeitinc  gave  himself  no 
further  concern  in  the  matter.  Being  informed 
that  the  clergy  in  Poland  and  Bolicmia  violated 
the  lav?  of  celibacy  by  marrying  or  keeping 
concubines,  he  sent  a  cardinal-legate  in  1 197 
to  reform  that  abuse,  who  succeeded  in  Poland, 
but  was  near  losing  his  life  by  the  attempt  in 
Bohemia.  The  last  of  his  public  acts  was 
granting  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Frederic,  son  of 
the  emperor  Henry,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
a  sum  to  the  holy  see.  Becoming  now  ex- 
tremely infirm,  he  wished  to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor and  resign  the  tiara,  but  this  the  cardinals 
would  not  permit.  He  died  in  1198,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
bull  absolving  those  who  had,  while  children, 
been  devoted  to  particular  monasteries,  from 
any  obligation  to  confirm  their  vows  when 
grown  up.     Moreri.     Boiver. — A. 

CELESTINE  IV.,  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Geofirey,  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Castiglione  in  IMilan,  and  his  mother  was  sister 
to  pope  Urban  III.  He  h.id  been  canon  and 
chancellor  of  the  church  of  Milan  during  his 
uncle's  popedom,  but  afterwards  entered  among 
the  Cistercian  monks.  Gregory  IX.  created 
him  a  cardinal-priest  in  1227,  and  afterwards 
made  him  bishop  of  Sabina.  On  the  death  of 
that  pope  in  124 1,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  by  ten  cardinals  only,  the  quarrel  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  and  the  church  having 
prevented  the  rest  from  attending.  It  was 
thought  he  would  have  laboured  to  settle  a 
lasting  peace  between  tlie  empire  and  the  holy 
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see,  had  he  not  died  eighteen  days  after  his 
election,  at  a  very  auvanced  age.  Morcri. 
Boivcr.' — A. 

CELESriNE  v.,  pope,  previously  narced 
Peter  de  Murrhoni.,  was  born  in  1215  at 
Isernia  in  Ahruzzo.  I  lis  parents  were  worthy 
people  in  mean  cirrumstancef,  who  had  twelve 
sons.  Peter,  the  eleventli,  from  his  childhood 
shewed  a  great  inchnation  for  the  church. 
After  a  proper  education,  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  soon  after  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  He  left  his  i,ionastery  with 
permission  of  his  superiors,  and  retired  to  the 
desert  mountain  Murrhone,  near  Sulmona, 
■wliere  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  all  its 
austerity.  The  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
causing  a  number  of  people  to  flock  to  liim,  he 
retreated,  after  about  five  years,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  Magella.  In  that  place  he 
built  a  monastery  for  his  disciples,  which  was 
the  first  of  his  congregation,  but  he  himself 
continued  to  occupy  a  cave  in  tlie  rock.  Here 
he  had  long  passed  his  time  in  devout  exercises, 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  world,  when  the 
cardinals,  who,  after  the  death  df  pope  Nicholas 
IV.,  were  not  able  for  above  two  years  to 
come  to  an  agreement  about  a  successor,  were 
suddenly  induced,  on  the  proposal  of  cardinal 
Latinus,  to  elect  this  poor  hermit,  by  way  of  a 
temporary  accommodation  of  their  differences. 
The  election  took  place  in  July,  1 294, at  Perugia. 
Delegates  were  sent,  who  finding  Peter  in  his 
cell,  presented  him  on  their  knees  with  the 
decree  of  election,  and  witl;  diiliculty  persuaded 
him  that  the  whole  was  net  a  dream.  He 
made  many  pathetic  remonstrances  against 
being  loaded  with  a  burthen  to  which  he  was 
in  every  respect  so  unequal,  and  even  attempted 
to  make  his  escape,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
people.  Meantime,  Charles  king  of  Apulia, 
considering  how  advantageous  it  miglit  be  to 
him  to  have  a  subject  of  his  own  lor  pope, 
came  with  his  son,  the  king  of  Hungary,  and 
prevailed  with  liim  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  Peter  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  accept  the  popedom  till  the  arrival  of  cardinal 
I/atinus.  He  then  made  his  entry  into  the  city 
of  Aquila,  mounted  on  an  a;s,  one  of  the  kings 
on  each  side  holding  his  stirrup.  Soon  after 
Ids  consecration  lie  created  twelve  cardinals, 
two  of  them  monks  of  his  own  order.  He 
likewise  renewed  the  constitution  of  Gregory 
X.,  by  which  the  cardinals  were  directed  on  a 
vacancy  to  be  shut  up  in  conclave  till  they 
should  agree  in  a  new  election.  He  rejected 
the  advice  of  the  oUl  cardinals  to  remove  to  tlic 
papal  dominions,  and  complied  witJi  the  invita- 


tion   of  king   Charles,    to   go   and   reside   at 
Naples.     He  attempted  to  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tween Charles  and  the  king  of  Arragon,  but 
the    conditions    being    all    such  as  the  former 
dictated,    the    negociation   failed.      This  sub- 
serviency of  Celestine's  to  his  former  king,  to- 
gether with  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  with 
respect  to  all  worldly  affairs,  soon  disgusted  the 
heads  of  the   church  with  the  object  of  their 
hasty  choice  ;    and  cardinal  Cajotan,  an  artful 
man,  found  little  difhculty  in  persuading  him 
to  a  resignation.     This  resolution  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Charles  and  the  people  of  Naples, 
and    a   doubt   was  suggested  whether  a  pope 
could    abdicate.      This    was   removed   by   an. 
express  constitution,  empowering  all  sovereign 
pontiffs  to  resign  at  their  pleasure — a  privilege 
which    none    of   Celestine's    successors    have 
thought  proper  to  exercise.    Celestine,  however, 
gladly  accepted  of  it  ;  and  after  reading  his  act 
of  renunci.ition  before  the  cardinals,    divested 
himself  of  the  pontifical  ornaments,   resumed 
his  monk's  habit,  and  sat  down  at  their  feet. 
This  was  at  tiie  close  of  the  year  1 294,  after  a 
popedom   of  less   than  six  months.     Cajetan, 
who  was  chosen  in  his  place  by  the  name  of 
Boniface  VIII.    fearing  lest  lie  might  be  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  resume  his  dignity,  re- 
fused the  poor  hermit's  earnest  request  of  being 
allowed  to  return  to  his  solitude,  and  resolved 
to  carry  him  to  Rome.     He  escaped,  however, 
from  his  guards,  and  concealed  himself  among 
other  hermits  in  a  wood  in  Apulia.     Finding 
himself  not  s,,fe  there,  he  embarked  in  a  small 
vessel   with    the    intention   of  passing  over  to 
Dalmatia  ;  but  he  was  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds,  and  arrested  by  the  governor  of  Capita- 
nata.     Boniface  bad  him   conveyed   thence  to 
Anagni,  the  people  every-where  on   tlie  road 
crowding    r.  und    him    for    his    blessing,     and 
plucking  the  hairs  of  the  ass  he  rode,  as  reliqucs. 
Boniface  rec-ived  him  roughly,  kept  him  .vome 
time  confined  in  his  palace  at  Anagni,  and  then 
sent  him  to  close  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
Fumoni.     There  the  unfortunate    hermit  died 
in    May,    129^,     aged   eighty-one.       He    was 
canonised  in  1313  by  Clement  V.;  and  a  re- 
ligious   order  which  he  founded   .'till  subsists 
under  the  name  of  Cfltstims.     Some  writings 
are  attributed  to  him,  which  are  nothing;  more 
than  collections  of  pass-agcs  finm  the  scriptures, 
the  fathers,  the  pop^s,  and  the  cancv.iits,  under 
various  heads.       Du   Pin.      Monrl.      Bcwfr. 
—A. 

CF.LLARIUS,  CHRisToniEU,  a  learned 
writer  and  critic,  was  born  in  1638  at  Smal- 
cald,  of  which  place  his   father  was  superiu- 
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tcndatit.     He  studied  at  various  German  uni- 
versities, and  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  invited 
to  teach  moral  philosophy  and  the  oriental  l.ui- 
guages  at  the  college  of  Weissenfels.  In  1673  ^^ 
was  made  rector  of  the  college  of  Weimar,  and 
was  afterwards  in  the  same  post  at  Zerts,  and 
Mersburg.     When  the  king  of  Prussia  founded 
his  university  of  Halle  in  Saxony,  Cellarius  was 
■chosen  professor  in  it  of  eIo(]uence  and  history. 
He  was  extremely  devoted  to  his  studies,  and 
•«s  a  consequence  of  his  close  application  was 
long  tormented  with  the  stone.     He  died  at 
,  Halle  in    1707,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.     His 
publications   were  very  numerous,  comprising 
original  works,  and  editions  of  ancient  authors. 
Of  the  former  are ;  "  Notitia  Orbis   antiqui," 
2  vols.    4to.  Lei[>s.    1701,     1706,    1731,    and 
Cambr.  1703;  this  is  accounted  the  best  work 
extant   on  ancient    geography ;    it   is    brought 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  :  "  Atlas  ca;- 
lestis,"  fol. :  "  Historia  antiqua,"  Je/i.   1698, 
i2mo.  an  abridgment  of  ancient  History  :  "  Dc 
.Latinitate    medix    &    infinije    rctatis."       The 
works  he  edited  are;  "  Ciceronis  Epist.  ad  Fa- 
.miliares.:"   "  PHnii  Epist.:"  "  Corn.  Nepos  :" 
"  Q^Curtius :"  "  Eutropius  :"  "  Sextus  Ru- 
fus:"  "  Vclleins  :"    "  Paterculus :"    "  Duod. 
Panegyr.   antiq. :"    •'    Lactantius :"    "  Minut. 
Felix:"  "  S.  Cyprian,  de  Vanit.  Idol.:"  "  Se- 
dulius  :"    "  Prudentius  :"  . "  SHius   Italieus  :" 
«  Pici  Mirandul.  Epist. ;"  «  Zosimus  :"  "  Pk- 
anius  :"  the  "  Thesaurus  of  Faber,"  witli  large 
additions..  A  collection  of  his  letters,  and  some 
other  pieces,  was    publisiied   after  his   death. 
Moreri.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.  —A. 

CELLIER,   RoMi,    a   learned  Benedictine, 
.was  born  at  Bar-le-Uuc  in  1688.  He  early  dis- 
played an  attachment  to   literature  and  piety, 
.which  he  cultivated  in  the  congregation  of  Be- 
nedictines of  8t.  Vanne  and  St.  Hidulphe.    He 
took  the  habit  of  the  order  when  somewhat  ad- 
vanced  in   hfe,  and   filled  several  posts  in  it, 
among  the  rest  that  of  titular  prior  of  Flaviguy. 
He  died  in   1761.     He  was  the   author  of  a 
great-work  in  French  entitled,   "  A  general 
History  of  sacred  and  ecclesiasticid  Authors,"  in 
23  vols'.  4to.  published  from  1729  to  1763.    It 
•contains  their, lives,  a  catrdogue  of  their  works 
in  all  their  editions,  a  critique  and  analysis  of 
■them,  and  copious  extracts  of  their  most  im- 
portant contents';  the   history  of  general  and 
particular  councils  from  the  first  of  Jerusalem 
.to  the  4th  Lateran,  .and  select  acts  of  the  mar- 
tyrs.   It  comes  down  no  lower  than  to  St.  Ber- 
nard.    Tills  -vrork  is  a  very  useful  compilation 
to  consult  on  account  of  its  minute  exactness, 
but  its  diil'usciicss  renders  it  tedious,  and  the 


antlior  wanted  the  art  of  compression  •possessed 
by  Du  Pin.  He  began  to  vy-rite  it  in  Latin, 
whence  the  early  volumes  arc  distinguished  by 
Latinisms.  '  Cellier  also  published  *'  An  Apo- 
logy for  the  Morality  of  the  Fathers,  against  Bar- 
beyrac,"  1718,  4tOv,;  a  learned  but  heavy  work. 
In  character,  he  was  diligent,  fond  of  retire- 
ment, and  attached  to  his  brtthren,  whom  he 
governed  with  the  mildness  of  a  parent.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Uist.—A. 

CELLINI,  Benevenuto,   a  very  excellent 
artist  in  various  branches,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1500.     He  discovered  an  early  taste  for  the 
arts  of  design,  but  was  first  obliged  by  his  fa- 
ther to  learn  music.     At  length  he  was  bounil 
apprentice    to   a  jeweller  and   goldsmith,   and 
made  a  great  proficience  in  that  business.  After 
a  variety  or  adventures  and  changes  of  place, 
occasioned  by  his  turbulent  .and  ungovernable 
temper,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Rome,  ar.d 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  pope  Clement  VII. 
in  tlic   double  capacity  of  musician  and  gold- 
smitli.     In   the  latter   art  he  had  greatly  im- 
proved himself  by  practising  drawing  from  the 
works  of  the  best  masters;  and  he  added; to  it 
seal-engraving,     damasking    steel,     medalling, 
working  in  grotesque,  and  all  the  most  curious 
ornamental  arts  of  that  age.   He  was  likewise  an 
expert  engineer,  and  was  employed  by  the  pope 
in  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  the 
.famous  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable  Bourbon. 
In  his  life,  Cellini  claims  the  honour  of  having 
with  his  own  hand  shot  tlie  constable  while 
scaling    the   v/alls,    and    directed   the    cannon 
which  killed  the  prince  of  Orange.     Pie  was 
employed  by  that  pontiff  to  make  stamps  for 
the   Roman  mint,  and  the  coins  struck  during 
that  period  are. of  the  greatest  beauty.     His 
medals  also,  and  jevi'ellery  vi'orhs  executed  for 
the  pope,  are  the  finest  specimens  of  art.   After 
the  death  of  Clement  he  returned  to  Florence, 
where    the    grand-duke   Alexander    patronised 
him.     The  heads  of  this  duke  which  he  made 
for  the  Florentine  mint  are  so  exquisite,  that 
the  coins  from  them  have  been   preserved  like 
ancient  medals.     His  unsettled  disposition  then 
led  liinr  to  visit  France,  but  tliough  graciously 
received  by  Francis  I.  he  soon  grew  tired  ol 
the  country,  and  returned  to  Italy.     At  R,ome 
he  underwent  a  long  impri.sonment  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,   on  a  charge  of  having  robbed 
that  fortress  of  a  great  treasure  while  the  Spa- 
nish army  was  in  Rome.     He  made  a  wonder- 
ful escape  from  his  pri.son,  was  retaken,  and 
underwent    extraordinary  hardships,    till  deli- 
vered   by  the  intercession  of  the   cardinal    of 
Ferrara,     He  afterwards   returned  to  France, 
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tnd  was  taken  Into  the  service  of  Francis.  Here 
he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  sculpture,  and 
in  casting  large  figures  of  metal,,  by  which  he 
obtained  great  reputation.  But  his  quarrelsome 
disposition,  and  the  enmity  of  the  favourite 
Mad.  d'Estampes,  caused  him,  after  a  stay  of 
about  five  years,  to  quit  the  country  and  return 
to  Florence.  The  grand-duke  Cosmo  here  took 
him  into  his  service  ;  and  besides  die  smaller 
works  he  executed  for  that  prince,  he  displayed 
the  extent  of  his  genius  in  some  large  pieces  of 
sculpture,  particularly  a  statue  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  a  crucifix,  which  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  first  sculptors.  He  had,  in- 
deed, received  instructions  in  this  art  from  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  time,  Michael-Angelo 
Buonarroti.  He  wrought  as  well  in  marble  as 
in  metal,  and  was  a  powerful  competitor  to  the 
famous  Baccio  Bandinelli,  between  whom  and 
himself  tlicre  subsisted  much  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy. He  ended  his  life  at  Florence  in  1570. 
Cellini  publislied  in  1568  two  treatises,  one  re- 
lative to  the  goldsmith's  art,  the  other  to  sculp- 
ture and  tlie  casting  of  metals.  He  also  com- 
posed the  historv  of  his  own  life,  which  was 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Nugent,  in 
2  voh,  8vo.  1 77 1.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
performance,  in  which  the  writer  has  painted 
to  the  life  his  fiery,  romantic,  and  high-spirited 
character,  without  disguising  many  immorali- 
ties, but  with  the  most  boasti'ul  recitals  of  his 
bravery,  address,  and  professional  skill.  As  to 
the  latter,  however,  the  testimony  of  his  contem- 
porary Vasari  is  suHicient  to  place  hina  among 
the  most  ingenious  men  of  that  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  the  arts.  Life  of  Bt-nvenuto  Cellini  by 
himielf.      Vasari  Fife,   is'c. — A. 

CELSU8,  known "  as  an  early  adversary  of 
Christianity,  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
Adrian's  reign.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  though  he  occasionally  makes 
use  of  Stoic  and  Platonic  reasonings.  Of  his 
work  against  the  Christians,  which  he  entitled 
AA'/j-S-/;  >oyzg,  "  The  true  Discourse,"  we 
have  no  other  remains  but  the  quotations  made 
by  Origen  in  his  refutation  of  it.  Different 
writers  have  given  a  vciy  ditlcrent  judgment  of 
the  nature  of  his  objections  ;  for  wliile  Moshcim 
and  Cave  call  him  a  trifling  caviller,  Du  Pin 
reckons  him  one  of  the  most  artful  and  acute 
of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  Brucker 
says,  that  the  extracts  shew  him  not  to  have 
been  destitute  of  learning  and  ability.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  quotations  of  an  answerer  are  not  the 
fairest  materials  for  judging  of  the  whole  of  a 
work.  It  appears  from  Origen  that  Celsus  pro- 
Hiised  another  work,  "  Ou  tlic  life  to  be  led  by 
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those  who  meant  to  follow  the  rules  of  philo- 
sopliy."     A  piece  "  against  Magic,"  is  ascribed 
to  him  both  by  Origen  and  Lucian.    The  latter 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Celsus,  and  dedicates 
to  him  his  account  of  the  impostor  Alexander, 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  "  Pseudomantis."     Du 
Pin.   Bnickei:   Mosheim.    Cave  Hist.  Liter. — A. 
CELSUS,    A.   Cornelius,   the  most   cele- 
brated   of  the    Roman   writers   on   medicine, 
flourished  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus    to   that    of   Caligula.      Very   little 
certain    is  known    of  his    history.     From    his 
name,    he   is  concluded  to  have  been  of  the 
great  Cornelian  family,  and  a  Roman  citizen, 
but    without   further   evidence.     Whether   he 
was  a  practitioner  of  physic  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute,  especially  as  it  appears  from 
Quintilian  that  he  wrote  books  also  upon  elo- 
quence, philosophy,   the  art  military,  and  ru- 
ral economy.     But  though  in  most  things  he 
is  a  translator  and  copier  of  the  Greeks,  the  ac- 
curacy and   minuteness  with  which  he  often 
speaks  on  medical  and  chirurgical  subjects  al- 
most proves  him  to  have  practised  the  precepts 
he  delivers ;  and  Pliny,  in  various  parts  of  hii 
Natural  History,  plainly  refers  to  him  as  a  prac- 
titioner.    The   state  of   medicine  in  Rome  at 
that  time,  however,  will  not  nllow  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  native  Roman  of  the  Cornelian  fa- 
mily could  go  about  practising  physic  for  gain 
in  the  modern  manner  ;  and  therefore  all  that 
can  be  concluded  on  this  head  is,  that,  like  the 
elder  Cato,  he  studied  the  science  as  a  branch 
of  general  knowledge,  and  practised  it  in  his 
own  family,  and  perhaps  among  his  particular 
acquaintance.     His  work,  which  is  come  down 
to  our  times,  is  divided  into  eight  books.    The 
first,  after  a  short  history  of  physic,  and  a  com- 
parison  of   the   empiric    and    dogmatic   sects, 
treats  on  the  diet  of  persons  in  health,  and  on  the 
general  means  of  preventing  disease.    Book  the 
second  contains  other  general  matter  relati\e  to 
diseases  and  the  operation  of  remedial  powers. 
The  third  and  fourth  books  proceed  to  particu- 
lar morbid  affections  and  their  cure.    The  four 
latter   books,  except  some  remedies  and  anti- 
dotes, are  filled  with  chirurgical  matter;  and 
in  fact,  the  work  of  Celsus   is  chiefly  valuable 
as  containing  the  most  complete  account  extant 
of  ancient  surgery,  which  appears  to  h.tve  been 
cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  what 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  to  have  embraced 
most  of  the  capital  operations  practised  at  the 
present  day.     Hippocrates  and  Asclcpiailes  are 
the  chief  authdrilies  of  Celsus   on  medical  to- 
pics -,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  in  .my  considerable  degree  an  improver 
.      4  c 
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cither  of  physic  or  surgery  ;  but  the  purity  of 
his  style,  as  a  wvitcr  of  the  best  age  of  Roman 
hterature,  lias  causeil  him  to  stand  very  high 
limong  the  medical  classics,  and  to  have  given 
the  law,  as  it  were,  in  medical  language.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  language  of  a  science  in 
its  infancy  cannot  serve  for  its  more  advanced 
state  ;  and  several  modern  Latin  writers  in  phy- 
sic, by  their  servile  adherence  to  tlic  phraseo- 
logy of  Celsus,  have  displayed  more  pedantry 
than  judgment.  Nothing  remains  of  this  au- 
tlior's  other  writings,  but  a  short  abridgment  of 
his  rhetoric,  which  was  printed  at  Cologne  in 
1569,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  doubted. 
Of  his  work  "  De  Mcdicina,"  numerous  editions 
have  been  given.  The  earliest  was  at  Florence, 
1478,  fol.  One  of  tlie  best  is  Almeloveen's, 
edited   at  Padua,    1722,  8vo.  by  Vulpius,  and 


reprinted    in    i 


/I'- 


There   have    also    been 


translations  of  Ceisus  into  French,  English,  and 
other  modern  languages.  Fit.  Ceisi  a  Rhodio. 
Holler  Bib!.  Med.  isf  Chh:  Freiiid  Hist.  Phys. 
Merer/.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

CELSUS,  Marius,  an  eminent  Roman  com- 
mander, was  legate  of  the  15th   legion  in  Pan- 
nonia,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    He  was  designat- 
ed consul   at  the  death  of  that   emperor,  and 
became  one  of  tlie  confidential  friends  of  Galba. 
After  having  in  vain  attempted  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  soldiery  to  him,  and  displayed  his 
fidelity   to  the  last,  his  life  was   demanded  as 
a  sacrifice  by  the  soldiers  of  the  new  emperor 
Otho  ;  who,  desirous   of  saving  him,  but  not 
possessing  power  sufEcient  to  do  it  openly,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  in  irons,  as  if  he  was  re- 
served for  a  more  exquisite  punishment.    Otho 
afterwards  sent  for  him  to  the  capitol ;  when 
Ceisus  pleading  his  fidelity  to  Galba  as  a  pledge 
of  equally  faithful  attachment  to  himself,  was 
received   by  Otho  among  his  intimate  friends, 
and  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  approach- 
ing war  against  Vitellius.     Together  with  Sue- 
tonius Paullinus,  he  was  the  principal  adviser 
of  the  military  operations  which  ensued.     At 
the  first  battle  of  Bebriacum  he  commanded  the 
cavalry,   and  acted  with  great  skill.     He  after- 
wards, with  Pauliinus,  gave  Otho  the  salutary 
advice  of  protracting  the  war  ;  but  the  licen- 
tiousness   of   the    soldiery,    and    the    factious 
spirit  of  some  of  the  leaders,  precipitated  the 
decision,  and  the  Vitellian  party  were  victors  in 
a    second    engagement.       Plutarch    rej)resents 
Ceisus  as  the  principal  mover  of  the  application 
made  by  the  Othonian  leaders  to  put  an  end  to 
the    mutual   slaughter  by  an   accommodation, 
which  is  rendered  probable  by  his  retaining  the 
eoosuLue    under   Vitellius.      0£  the   further 


events  of  his  life  we  are  not  informed.  Tadti 
Annul.  XV.  and  Hist.  I.  und  U.  Plutarch,  in 
Othoiie. — A. 

CELTES,  Conrad,  named  also  Protucius 
and  Meissel,  a  modern  Latin  poet  of  some 
eminence,  was  born  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franco- 
nia  in  1459.  He  studied  at  Cologne  and  Hei- 
delberg ;  and  having  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  li- 
terary and  scientific  knowledge,  he  visited  many- 
of  the  German  universities,  and  supported  him- 
self as  a  private  lecturer.  A  little  money  that 
he  saved  in  this  occupation,  he  expended  in  a^ 
tour  for  improvement  through  all  the  principal 
cities  and  universities  of  Italy.  On  his  return- 
from  his  travels,  he  became  known  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxonv,  who  spoke  so  advantageously  of 
him  to  the  emperor  Frederic  HE  th.at  this  prince 
conferredupon  him  the  poetical  laurel  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1 49 1.  Celtes  still  for  some  time  conti— 
nued  a  rambling  life;  but  at  length  he  fixed  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  and  librarian  to  the  emperor 
ilaximihan.  He  died  at  that  city  in  1508. 
Celtes  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  re- 
storers of  polite  literature  in  Germany.  He  left 
a  variety  of  writings,  of  which  the  poetical- 
were  most  distinguished.  He  possessed  some- 
vigour  of  imagination  and  brilliancy  of  expres- 
sion, but  not  sufficiently  under  die  control  of 
good  taste  and  correct  judgment.  Some  of  the- 
best  of  his  pieces,  containing  amatory  elegies, 
odes,  epigrams,  &c.  were  published  at  Stras- 
burg  in  15  15,  by  the  care  of  a  literary  society, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  wrote  also  a 
poem  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  on  the 
river  Vistula,  an  historical  account  of  the  town- 
of  Nureinberg,  the  cosmography  of  Aristotle 
and  Apuieius,  orations,  and  several  other  pieces. 
Baillet.      Mcreri. — A. 

CENSORINUS,  a  learned  grammarian,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Martian  family. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  A.D. 
238,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  "De  DieNatali," 
which  has  proved  of  great  use  to  chronologers, 
as  connecting  the  principal  eras  of  various 
events  cf  antiquity.  He  likewise  published  a 
book  on  "  Accents ;"  and  he  is  often  quoted 
by  ApoHonaris  Sidonius,  Cassiodorus,  Priscian, 
and  others.  The  work  De  Die  Natali  was 
printed  at  Hamburg  in  1614,  with  the  notes  of 
Lindenbrog ;  and  there  are  editions  of  it  at 
Cambridge  in  1695,  and  at  Leyden  1642,1765. 
Vossius,  Hist.  Lat.     Mcreri. — A. 

CENSORINUS,  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
those  unsuccessful  usurpers  of  the  Roman 
purple,  who  are  branded  in  history  with  the 
name  of  tyrants,   was  a  Roman   senator  and 
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commander  in  tlie  •Jd  century,  and  passed 
through  many  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
He  was  twice  consul,  and  was  sent  embassador 
to  Persia  and  Sarmatia.  Towards  the  decline 
of  life,  being  incommoded  with  a  wound  he 
had  received  in  the  Persian  war  under  Vale- 
rian, he  retired  to  his  estate,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bologna.  Here,  upon  what 
occasion  we  arc  not  informed,  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Claudius,  A.D.  270,  a  body  of  re- 
volted troops  proclaimed  him  Augustus.  If  he 
■was  consenting  to  this  irregular  elevation,  he 
soon  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ambition  ;  for  the 
soldiers,  finding  him  less  indulgent  to  their  li- 
centioufness  tlian  they  expected,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  and  empire  after  the  short  period  of  se- 
ven days.  He  was  buried  near  Bologna ;  and 
-  his  epitaph,  after  reciting  all  the  titles  and  dig- 
nities he  had  borne,  concluded  with  calling  him 
*'  happy  in  every  thing  else,  but  a  most  unfor- 
tunate emperor  !"  His  family  after  this  event 
retired  into  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  were 
subsisting  in  the  time  of  T-tbelllus  PoHio,  the 
liistorian  who  gives  this  narration. — A. 

CEN'l  iJVRE,  Susanna,  a  dramatic  writ- 
er, was  xhe.  daughter  of  Mr.  Freeman,  a  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  who  having  been  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament, 
took  refuge  in  Ireknd  at  the  restoration.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  a  person  also  a  fugi- 
tive for  the  same  principles,  and  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1667.  She  dis- 
covered an  early  propensity  to  poetry  and  a  ro- 
mantic disposition  ;  and  being  ill-treated  by 
those  who  had  the  care  of  her  after  her  mo- 
ther's death,  she  resolved  upon  an  expedition 
to  London.  Travelling  by  herself  on  foot,  she 
was  met  by  Anthony  Hammond,  esq.  (father 
of  the  author  of  I^ove  Elegies),  who  was  then 
a  student  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
drest  her  in  boy's  clothes,  and  took  Iier  with 
liim  to  college,  where  she  passed  some  months 
in  his  company.  At  length,  fearing  a  disco- 
very, he  persuaded  her  to  go  to  London,  where, 
being  yet  only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  mar- 


terwards  wrote  several  comedies  in  succession, 
chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  which  had 
vivacity  enough  to  obtain  temporary  success. 
One  of  them,  ."The  Gamester,"  was  honoured 
by  a  prologue  from  Rowe.  She  likewise  made 
trial  of  the  profession  of  an  actress,  but  she 
sccnis  never  to  have  risen  beyond  a  provincial 
performer.  It  was,  however,  by  the  figure 
she  made  before  the  court  on  the  stage  at 
Windsor,  that  she  gained  the  heart  of  her  third 
and  last  husband,  Mr.  Joseph  Centlivre,  yeo- 
man of  the  mouth  to  queen  Anne,  wh.om  she 
married  in  1706.  ^ihe  continued  to  produce 
comedies  with  considerable  fertility,  some  of 
which  outlived  her  own  time,  and  even  make 
their  occasional  appearance  at  the  present  dav. 
Of  the  number  of  these  are,  "  The  Busy  Bo- 
dy," performed  in  1708;  "  The  Wonder,  a 
Woman  keeps  a  Secret,"  in  17 14;  and,  "  A 
bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  in  1717.  These 
pieces,  tliough  by  no  means  excellent  in  lan- 
guage or  moral  delineation,  provetl  diverting 
from  the  bustle  of  their  plots,  ami  the  liveliness 
of  some  of  their  characters.  That  of  Marplot 
in  the  Busy  Body  is  perhaps  the  most  trulv  co- 
mic picture  she  has  drawn.  The  licentiousness 
which  at  that  time  characterised  the  English 
stage  is  at  least  as  apparent  in  her  pieces  as  in 
those  of  her  contemporaries.  Mrs.  Centlivre 
lived  upon  terms  of  friendship  and  familia- 
rity with  most  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  as  Steele, 
Rowe,  Farquhar,  and  Budgell ;  but  having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Pope,  she  obtained  a 
place  in  the  Dunciad.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, characteristic  in  the  manner  in  whicli  lie 
has  introduced  her.  Slie  liad  been  handsome, 
and  her  conversation  was  sprightly  and  agree- 
able. Her  disposition  was  friendly  and  betie- 
volent.  She  died  in  1723.  Her  dramatic 
works  were  printed  in  1761,3  vols.  i2mo.  She 
was  also  the  author  of  verses  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  letters,  which  were  collected  and 
published  by  .Mr.  Boyer.     Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

CEN  1 ORIO,  AscANio,  an  Itali;Hi  writer  of 
the  :6th  century,  is  generally  supposed  to  liavc 
been   a  native  of  .Milan  -,  but   A]io*tolo  Zeno 


ried  a  nephew  of  sir  Stephen  Fox.  She  became  has  given  good  reasons  to  prove  him  a  Roman 
a  widow  in  about  a  year;  and  soon  after,  took 
for  a  second  husband  Mr.  Carrol,  an  ofliccr  in 
the  army,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  when  their 
union  liad  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
Thus,  furnished  with  abundance  of  adventure 
of  her  own,  and  reduced  to  distress,  she  set  up 
for  a  ckramatic  writer.  Her  first  attempt  was 
in  tragedy;  and  in  1700,  her  "  Perjured  Hus- 
band" was  performed  at  Drurj'-lane.     She  af- 


It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  consequence  of 
being  exiled  from  Rome,  he  passed  a  consider- 
able time  at  Milan.  He  followed  the  profession 
of  arms,  atid  employed  the  leisure  of  peace  in 
composing  "  Military  and  historical  Memoirs," 
whieli  lie  had  collected  from  his  own  know- 
ledge and  the  information  of  others.  These 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1565  and  1 569,  in  2  vols. 
4to.     The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the 
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wars  of  Transylvania  ;  the  second  of  tliose 
of  his  own  time.  They  are  well  written  and 
much  esteemed.  Tlrabaschi.  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

CERATINUS,  James,  a  learned  Hollander 
,  ef  the  1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Hoorn,  of 
the  family  name  of  Tiyiig.  The  name  he  as- 
sumed, according  to  the  custom  of  learned 
men  of  that  age,  was  of  Greek  etymology,  de- 
rived from  K.;pacy  the  translation  of  Hoorn  or 
Horn.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a 
jiian  of  singular  modesty.  Erasmus  speaks  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation,  and 
says,  that  even  Italy  scarcely  possessed  one  or  two 
ichoh'.rs  with  whom  he  should  hesitate  to  com- 
part Ceratinus  for  Greek  literature,  and  that  he 
was  not  less  skilled  in  Latin.  A  singular  anec- 
dote is  lelatcd  of  him,  which  shews  how  easjly 
a  bashful  man  may  be  disconcerted  so  as  to 
appear  totally  different  from  himself.  When 
he  vi'as  examined  at  Utrecht  for  priest's  orders, 
a  question  was  put  to  him  out  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  to  which  he  ingenuously  answered, 
that  he  did  not  recollect  a  single  rule  by  heart. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent  back,  with  direc- 
tions to  study  his  grammar  again.  He  with- 
drew in  silence,  but  acquainted  a  friend  with 
the  cause  of  his  rejection.  This  person  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  examiners,  and  told 
them  that  they  had  sent  away  the  most  learn- 
ed man  in  Louvain,  who  had  proved  his  scho- 
larship by  an  elegant  Latin  translatioit  from 
Chrysostom's  works.  Upon  this  information 
they  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  ordination 
with  many  excuses.  Ceratinus  had  a  profes- 
sorship at  Tournay,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  then 
taught  Greek  privately  at  Louvain.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  Erasmus  to  George  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  JMo- 
sellanus  in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  He  af- 
terwards returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  died 
in  1530,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  works 
were  ;  "  A  Translation  of  Chrysostom's  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  Priesthood  :"  an  improved 
edition  of  the  "  Grxco-latin  Lexicon,"  printed 
in  1524,  with  a  preface  by  Erasmus:  and  a 
treatise  "  De  Sono  Graecarum  literarum," 
printed  in  1529.      Bayle.      Moreri. — A. 

CERCEAU,  John-Antony  du,  a  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1670,  and 
entered  at  eighteen  among  the"  Jesuits.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  this  society  by  the 
vivacity  of  his  parts  ;  and  pursuing  an  acquired 
talent  for  Latin  poetry,  he  published  a  collection 
ef  pieces  in  1705,  wlijch  obtaiued  him  con- 


siderable reputation.  Soon,  however,  he  quitted 
the  severer  muses,  to  indulge  in  vernacular 
poetry,  and  that  of  the  familiar  and  simple 
kind  of  which  Alarot  had  set  the  example. 
But,  like  most  imitators  of  simplicity  in  a  re- 
fined age,  he  often  mistook  vulgarity  and  insi- 
pidity for  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
happier  effusions,  his  French  poems  were 
generally  held  in  no  esteem.  He  wrote  like- 
wise several  dramatic  pieces  for  the  youth  in 
the  Jesuit's-coUege  of  Louis  le  Grand.  In  his 
comedies  there  is  character  and  pleasantry,  but 
too  many  marks  of  haste  and  negligence. 
Several  other  productions  of  different  kinds 
fell  from  his  pen  ; — "  Reflections  on  French 
Poetry  ;"  "  History  of  the  last  Revolution  in 
Persia ;"  "  A  Critique  on  Abbe  Boileau's  His- 
tory of  the  Flagellants  ;"  various  pieces  relative 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  its  disputes  ;  and  a 
number  of  works  begun,  but  which  his  impatient 
and  changeable  humour  led  him  to  lay  aside  un-. 
finished.  His  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Rienzi,"  however,  was  so  nearly  completed, 
that  father  Brumoy  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  and 
published  it  in  1733.  He  wrote  several  papers 
in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  especially  disserta- 
tions on  the  music  of  the  ancients.  Father ' 
Cerceau  died  in  1730  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Aiguillon  near  Tours,  on  his  return  from  a 
journey  in  which  he  had  accompanied  the 
princess  of  Conti.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

CERDA,  John-Lewis  de  la,  a  native  of 
Toledo,  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1574. 
He  taught  in  various  places  with  much  reputa- 
tion, and  his  fame  for  learning  reached  Italy, 
and  acquired  him  the  particular  esteem  of  pope 
Urban  VIII.  He  is  especially  known  by  his 
"  Commentary  on  Virgil,"  3  vols.  fol.  several 
times  printed  ;  a  work,  as  may  be  judged  by  its 
bulk,  of  great  labour  and  minute  research,  but 
heavy,  digressive,  superfluously  exact,  and  void 
of  taste.  He  also  undertook  a  continued  com- 
mentary on  Tertullian's  works,  of  which  he 
printed  two  volumes,  containing  only  a  part  of 
them.  This  is  in  the  same  style  with  his 
Virgil,  tedious  and  diffuse,  and  full  of  explana- 
tions of  what  needs  no  explaining.  He  died 
in  1643.  ■^'*  ^'"'  -Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist — A. 

CERDO,  a  Syrian,  is  accounted  the  author 
of  a  heresy  in  the  christian  church,  proceeding 
from  the  Asiatic  branch  of  Gnostics,  which 
maintained  the  existence  of  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples, one  perfectly  good,  the  other  perfectly 
bad,  together  with  an  intermediate  b^iug  of  a 
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mixed  nature,  the  creator  of  this  world,  and  the 
peculiar  God  of  the  Jews.  He  also  taught 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  only  apparently,  not  really, 
invested  with  a  human  body,  and  he  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Cerdo  came  to  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Hyginus,  about  the  year 
139,  and  spread  his  doctrines  first  secretly; 
but  being  detected,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  tlie  faithful.  One  of  his  dis- 
ciples was  Marcion,  who  afterwards  propagated 
these  opinions  so  widely,  that  the  heresy  has 
taken  its  name  from  him.  Aloreri.  Mosheim. 
—A. 

CERETA,  Laura,  a  learned  Italian  lady, 
was  born  at  Brescia  in  1469.  She  was  brought 
up  in  \he  study  of  the  learned  languages  and  of 
philosophy,  and  made  a  great  progress  in  them. 
She  married  Peter  Serini,  who  left  her  a  widow 
after  an  union  of  eighteen  months.  Restored 
to  her  liberty,  she  devoted  herself  with  more 
ardour  tPhn  ever  to  her  studies,  and  maintained 
a  literary  correspondence  v/ith  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  time.  She  died  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  before  the  close  of  the  century.  A 
collection  of  her  Latin  letters  was  printed  at 
Padua  in  1680  by  Tommasini.  Moreri. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

CERINTHUS,  an  heresiarch  of  the  first 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Antioch. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  imbibed  that  mixture  of 
doctrines  from  the  Jews,  Gnostics,  and  Chris- 
tians, of  which  he  formed  a  system  of  his  own. 
He  taught  that  the  creator  of  this  world,  who 
was  also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews,  having  degenerated  from  the  virtue  and 
dignity  which  he  derived  from  his  descent 
from  the  Supreme  God,  the  latter  sent  down 
one  of  his  aons,  named  Christ,  to  destroy  Iiis 
kingdom  :  that  Christ  united  himself  with  the 
person  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
;it  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  enabled  him  to 
perform  all  his  mighty  works;  but  that  when 
Jesus  was  taken  to  be  crucilied,  Christ  ascended 
to  heaven  :  that  he  shall  return  to  rule  upon 
this  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  when  those 
who  have  followed  his  precepts  shall  rise  again, 
and  enjoy  all  manner  of  bodily  pleasures  during 
that  period,  and  afterwards  commence  an 
eternal  happy  existence  in  the'  celestial  world. 
He  enjoined  upon  his  followers  to  worship  the 
Supreme  God  in  conjunction  with  his  son, 
Ciirist ;  to  abandon  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews, 
yet  to  retain,  with  the  moral  law  of  Christ, 
part  of  tlie  institutions  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to 
have  admitted  no  otlicr  gospel  thau  St.  Mat- 


thew's, and  to  have  rejected  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  • 
also,  to  have  censured  St.  Peter  for  baptising 
Cornelius,  and  St.  Paul  for  admitting  the  Greek 
converts  into  the  temple.  A  story  has  been 
related  of  liim  from  the  authority  of  Irenjcus, 
tlijt  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  coming  into  a 
bath  where  he  saw  Ceriiuhus,  instantly  drew 
back,  fearing,  as  he  said,  lest  the  bath  should 
fall  upon  him  in  company  with  such  an  enemy 
of  Christ.  This  story,  which  is  a  favourite 
with  those  who  would  inculcate  a  peculiar 
horror  of  heretics,  is  related  by  some  with  tiic 
change  of  Cerinthus  for  Ebion  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably equally  fictitious  of  both.  From  the 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millenium  in 
the  Apocalypse,  some  who  reject  that  book 
have  imputed  it  to  Cerinthus.  Cave  Hist. 
Liter.      Bayfe.      Moreri.     Mosheim. — A. 

CERISANTES,  Mark  Duncan  he,  a  cha- 
racter somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Crich- 
tons  and  Boyds  of  his  original  country,  was  the 
son  of  Mark  Duncan,  a  Scotch  physician  and 
man  of  learning  settled  at  Saumur  in  France. 
He  had  a  good  person,  quick  parts,  courage, 
and  address,  but  was  vain  and  boastful,  and 
always  aimed  at  a  consequence  superior  to  his 
birth  and  situation.  He  excelled  in  Latin 
composition,  particularly  of  the  poetical  kind  ; 
and  some  of  his  odes  were  by  good  judges 
reckoned  nearly  equal  in  purity  and  elevation  to 
the  best  pieces  of  antiquity.  The  marquis  de 
Vigean  chose  him  for  preceptor  to  his  eldest 
son,  the  marquis  de  Fors,  who,  when  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  gave  him  a  commission.  Cerisantcs 
was  with  the  marquis  at  the  battle  of  Thionville 
in  1639,  of  which  action,  and  the  subsequent 
siege  of  Arras,  he  drew  up  a  narration  in  very 
elegant  Latin  prose.  In  1641  he  was  sent  on 
a  commission  to  Constantinople  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Sweden,  with  rccomnuiulatory  letters 
from  the  learned  Grotius ;  and  he  so  much 
ingratiated  himself  with  chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
that  he  was  appointetl  envoy  from  that  crown 
to  France  in  1644.  On  account,  however,  of 
a  challenge  he  gave  to  the  duke  de  Candale, 
and  other  instances  of  an  arrogant  spirit,  the 
French  court  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  his 
delegation  in  1646.  lie  then  went  to  Poland  ; 
but  meeting  with  no  success  there,  he  repaired 
to  Rome,  quitted  the  protestant  religion  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  Naples  on  its  revolt.  There 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  general  attack  of 
the  Spanish  posts,  of  which  he  died  in  February, 
1648.    To  reuder  more  ridiculous  tlie  rhodo- 
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rnontade  of  lils  cliaracter,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  he  left  a  large  sum  in  legacies  by  his  will, 
tliough  he  knew  himself  worth  nothing  ;  but 
this  story  has  been  proved  a  calumny,  founded 
on  tlie  dislike  to  him  entertained  by  the  duke 
of  Guise,  on  whose,  conduct  he  was  mado  a 
sort  of  spy  by  the  French  court.  Of  his 
literary  productions  none  are  mentioned  as  re- 
maining but  two  Latin  odes  annexed  to  the 
Latin  letters  of  Balzac,  and  also  printed  in  the 
Menagiana,  tome  IL  Bai/kt.  Bayk.  Mo- 
reri. — A. 

CERMENATI,  John  de,  an  early  Italian 
historian,  was  a  notary  and  syndic  of  Milan, 
and  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  fond 
of  history;  for  Fiamma,  enumerating  the  books 
of  which  he  had  availed  himself,  mentions 
several  as  belonging  to  this  John,  particularly 
a  Livy,  a  great  treasure  at  that  time.  He  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  in  13 12  as  envoy  to 
Guarnieri,  vicar  of  the  emperor  Henry  VIL 
He  wrote  a  short  history  of  his  native  city,  in 
which,  after  describing  its  origin,  situation, 
and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  he  relates 
nil  the  occurrences  in  it  from  1307  to  1313. 
This  is  written  in  Latin,  with  uncommon  force 
and  precision,  and  in  a  style  unusually  elegant 
for  that  period.  Muratori  has  given  two  edi- 
tions of  it  in  his  works  ;  the  last  in  volume  IX. 
of  his  great  collection  of  ItaHan  historians, 
1726.  It  appears  that  Cermenati  was  living  in 
1337.      Moreri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CERQUOZZI,  see  Michael-Angel'o  of 
Battles. 

CERRATO,  Paul,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
Italian  school,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Alba  in  Montferrat,  in  1485.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  but  has  made  himself 
known  to  posterity  only  by  the  fruits  of  his 
literary  leisure.  He  wrote  a  long  epithalamium 
in  Latin  verse  on  the  nuptials  of  William  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  and  Anne  d'Alen^on  in 
1508,  of  which  several  editions  were  printed, 
his  principal  piece  was  a  poem  "  De  Virgi- 
nitate,"  in  three  books,  heroic  measure.  This 
is  highly  praised  by  Lil.  Gyraldus  for  facility 
and  harmony,  but  is  represented  as  wanting 
variety  in  its  numbers.  AikI  Scaliger  the  elder, 
who  reckons  Cerrato  among  the  first  poets  of 
Italy,  intimates  that  he  had  so  much  accustomed 
himself  to  the  lofty  style,  that  he  could  not 
descend  to  the  familiar,  but  would  describe  a 
fly  in  terms  as  elevated  as  he  would  a  hero. 
His  works  are  inserted  in  the  Dclicise  Poetarum 
Italoiuin,  and  have    also  appeared  separately. 


The  last  edition,  with  an  elegant  biographical 
memoir  prefixed,  was  given  by  sig.  Joseph 
Vernazza  at  Vercelli  in  1778.  Moreri. 
Tiroboschi. — A. 

CERUTl,  Frederic,  an  Italian  philologist, 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1541.  The  bisliop  of 
Agen  took  him,  while  a  child,  into  France, 
where  he  had  his  education  He  followed  the 
profession  of  arms  for  soine  time,  and  served 
under  Ottavio  Fregoso.  Tlie  bisliop  of  Agen 
carried  him  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of 
procuring  him  ecclesiastical  promotion  ;  but 
Ccruti,  not  choosing  that  way  of  life,  returned  to 
his  native  place,  married,  and  opened  a  school, 
which  was  frequented  by  studious  youth  from 
all  parts,  especially  Venetians.  He  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  academy  of  Moderati.  He 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters,  as  appears  from  the 
epistles  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  several  others. 
In  1585  he  published  at  Verona  an  edition  of 
Horace  with  a  paraphrase-,  and  in  1597  he 
published  a  similar  edition  of  the  satires  of  Per- 
sius,  and  of  Juvenal.  The  latter  was  printed 
at  Augsburg,  dedicated  to  count  Fuggcr,  vidio 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils.  He  likewise  gave 
comments  upon  various  orations,  and  the  dia- 
logue on  Friendship,  of  Cicero;  and  upon 
Virgil's  Georgics.  He  published  a  Latin  Dia- 
logue "  On  Comedy,"  and  another,  "  De  recta 
adolescentulorum  institutione;"  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  Latin  poems.  He  left  in  MS.  a 
translation  of  the  "  Anthologia."  This  learned 
man  died  in  1579.     Moreri. — A. 

CERVANTES  DE  SAAVEDRA.Miguel, 
the  most  celebrated  literary  character  of  mo- 
dern Spain,  was  born  about  the  year  1549. 
Neither  he  himself,  nor  any  authentic  bio- 
grapher, has  mentioned  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity ;  so  that  difl\;rent  parts  of  Spain  have  laid 
claim  to  that  honour,  with  as  much  zeal  of 
contention  as  tlie  different  places  which  of  old 
were  claimants  for  the  cradle  of  Homer.  The 
province  of  Andalusia  seems  on  the  whole  to 
possess  the  best  title.  His  descent  is  by  himself 
said  to  have  been  honourable  ;  and  his  writings 
prove  that  his  education  must  have  been  liberal; 
but  his  own  total  silence  as  to  the  manner  in 
wliich  he  passed  his  youth,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  serving  as  a  common  volunteer  in 
the  army  of  Mark  Antony  Colonna,  seem  to 
prove  that  he  had  no  other  patrimony  than  his 
sword  and  learning.  When  his  military  ser- 
vice commenced  is  doubtful ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  embarking  with  the  troops  under 
Colonna,  on  board  die   fleet  commanded   by 
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Don  JoKn  of  Austria,  he  was  present  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Lcp:into  in  1571,  where  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  liand  by  a 
shot.  Either  in  this  expedition,  or  in  liis  ser- 
vice as  chamberlain  to  cardinal  Aquaviva  at 
Rome,  he  obtained  a  certain  share  of  wealth  j 
for  in  his  captivity  at  Algiers  during  five  years 
and  a  half,  which  commenced  in  1574,  when 
he  was  taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  he  appears 
to  have  been  v/i.-ll  furnished  witli  money,  wliicli 
he  liberally  bestowed  among  his  fellow-captives. 
Several  romantic  circumstances,  but  of  dubious 
authority,  are  recorded  of  him  whilst  a  slave  at 
Algiers.  A  large  price  was  paid  for  his  ran- 
som, which,  together  with  his  subsequent  ex- 
pence  of  living,  probably  in  the  free  style  of  a 
soldier,  entirely  exhausted  his  store.  He  had 
already  established  a  reputation  for  poetical  ta- 
lents in  his  country,  which  was  much  aug- 
mented by  the  publication  in  1584  of  his  "  Ga- 
latea," a  poem  in  six  books,  dedicated  to  Asca- 
nlct  Colonna.  He  likewise,  either  before  or 
after  his  captivity,  or  in  both  periods,  composed 
various  pieces  for  the  Spanish  theatre,  which 
was  then  nearly  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  of 
which,  in  its  more  regular  fo.m,  he  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  fatliers.  A  course  of  years  little_  ac- 
counted for,  now  elapsed  in  the  life  of  Cer- 
vantes, of  the  incidents  of  w-hich  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known,  but  that  he  married,  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  and  finally  was  lodged 
in  a  jail  for  debt.  In  this  forlorn  situation  he 
composed  the  work  which  has  conferred  immor- 
tal honour  on  his  name — his  "  Don  Qu^ixote." 
As  to  the  serious  purpose  of  it,  various  opinions 
liave  been  given,  probably  with  more  fancy  and 
subtlety  tlian  truth.  Perhaps  he  had  nothing 
further  in  view  than  to  write  a  diverting  and 
instructive  satire  of  the  extravagant  tales,  which, 
under  the  title  of  romances,  over-ran  the  age, 
and  prejudiced  the  taste,  at  least,  if  not  the 
manners,  of  Ills  country.  That  any  thing  like 
practical  knight-errantry  was  the  foible  of  his 
countrymen  at  that  time,  is  a  supposition  not 
warranted  by  the  state  of  society  ;  and  a  soldier 
and  patriot  could  not  wish  to  quell  the  gallant 
spirit  of  martial  enterprise.  But  books  of  clu- 
Valry,  w  ith  their  monstrous  fictions  and  affected 
sentiments,  were  fair  game  for  a  man  of  wit 
and  sense ;  nor  could  they  be  more  agreeably 
ridiculed,  than  by  displaying  tlieir  effects  on 
tlie  imagination  of  a  madman,  resolved  to  put 
their  lessons  into  practice.  The  first  part  of 
this  work  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605,  and 
ijts  success  was  prodigious.  It  was  read  by  all 
ages  and  ranks  ;  its  fame  spread  into  foreign 
countries,  and  editions   and  tr.mslations  of  it 


were  multiplied.  It  seems  to  have  had  Its  fult 
effect  in  correcting  the  public  taste,  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  fabrication  of  romances. 
That  it  also  lowered  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  timid  indolence  under  which  it  has  since 
languished,  is  probably  an  overstrained  conclu- 
sion. With  respect  to  tlie  author,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  means  of  liberating  him  from 
prison,  and  obtaining  him  a  degree  of  patron- 
age from  the  great ;  but  the  court  and  kingdom 
of  Spain  have  by  no  act  of  solid  bounty  freed 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  suffering  their 
greatest  genius  to  sink  under  the  depression  of 
habitual  indigence.  In  1613  Cervantes  pub- 
lished his  "  Novels,"  which  are  agreeable  spe- 
cimens of  that  kind  of  writing,  and  became 
popular.  They  are  of  a  similar  character  with 
some  introduced  into  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  display  his  inventive  and  descrip- 
tive talents  in  serious  story,  as  the  other  had 
done  in  burlesque.  Indeed,  Cervantes,  though 
he  chose  to  make  the  fictions  of  chivalry  the 
object  of  his  ridicule,  liad  much  of  the  roman- 
tic in  his  own  composition  ;  and  in  the  points  of 
love  and  lieroism  was  a  true  Spaniard,  though 
he  discarded  the  follies  of  enchantment  and 
supernatural  agency.  While  preparing  for  the 
press  a  second  part  of  his  Don  Qjrixote,  he  un- 
derwent the  mortification  of  being  anticipated 
by  an  Arragonian  writer  of  mean  genius,  un- 
der the  name  of  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avel- 
laneda  ;  who  not  only  debased  the  original  by 
a  very  insipid  ami  absurd  application  of  its 
plan  and  characters,  but  loaded  the  author  with 
much  personal  abuse.  Cervantes,  however, 
reclaimed  his  right,  by  publishing,  in  161 5,  a 
true  second  part,  which  suificiently  proved  that 
the  author  of  the  first  was  alone  capable  of 
an  adequate  continuation,  and  wiiich  was  re- 
ceived witli  avidity  by  all  who  had  been  inte- 
rested in  the  genuine  Don  Quixote.  About 
this  time  he  also  published  a  poem  entitled  "  A 
Voyage  to  Parnassus,"  which  was  an  ironical 
satire  upon  the  Spanish  poetry  of  his  time,  and 
upon  the  bad  taste  of  patrons.  This  was  more 
likely  to  Increase  the  inmiber  of  his  enemies, 
than  to  acquire  him  any  substantial  favours 
from  the  great.  Accordingly,  such  was  his 
poverty  at  this  period,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  eight  plays  and  as  many  interludes  to  a 
booLseller,  for  want  of  means  to  jwint  them  on 
liis  own  account.  The  indifferent  terms  he  was 
upon  with  the  actors  prevented  his  bringing 
thcin  on  the  stage ;  and  indeed  the  rising  repu- 
tation of  Lope  de  la  Vega  had  eclipsed  that  of 
Cervantes  as  a  dramatic  writer,     ills  last  work 
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was  a  novel,  entitled,  "  The  Troubles  of  Per- 
siles  and  Sigismunda,"  which  he  did  not  live 
to  print.  In  his  preface,  that  humour,  which 
had  illuminated  the  pages  of  his  Don  Quixote, 
still  flashes  out,  "and  dispels  the  gloom  of  po- 
verty aiul  sickness.  He  relates  an  adventure 
which  befel  him  on  a  journey  on  horseback  to 
Toledo,  when  a  scholar,  vi'lio  had  joined  the 
company,  being  informed  who  he  was,  leaps 
from  his  ass  in  a  rapture,  pays  him  high  compli- 
ments, and  in  the  course  of  conversation  re- 
commends to  him  a  regimen  for  the  dropsy 
under  which  he  laboured.  Cervantes,  however, 
excuses  himself  from  complying  with  his  ad- 
vice. "  My  life,"  says  he,  "  is  drawing  to  a 
period,  and  by  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulse, 
which  I  find  will  have  finished  its  course  by 
next  Sunday  at  farthest,  I  shall  also  have  fi- 
nished my  career  :  so  that  you  are  come  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  be  acquainted  with  mc." 
An  affectionate  dedication  of  this  v.'ovk  to  his 
best  patron,  the  count  de  Lemos,  is  dated 
April  19,  1617;  and  as  he  mentions  in  it  that 
he  had  already  received  extreme  unction,  it  is 
probable  that  a  day  or  two  more  finished  the 
scene.  y\.  licence  was  granted  in  the  Septem- 
ber following  to  the  widow  of  Cervantes  to 
print  this  novel  for  her  own  benefit ;  and  it 
was  probably  the  only  property  this  literary 
glory  of  his  country  had  to  leave. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  character 
and  merits  of  such  an  original  and  unrivalled 
performance  as  "  Don  Quixote,"  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  present 
biographical  sketch.  Perhaps  a  critic  of  the 
present  day  would  not  discover  in  it  all  those 
marks  of  a  transcendant  genius  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  possess;  but  a  work  which  has 
not  only  become  a  classic  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, but  which  has  in  a  manner  obscured  the 
fame  of  all  tlie  other  literature  of  its  country, 
and  has  enriched  every  modern  language  with 
words  and  phrases  to  express  new  ideas,  cannot 
but  rank  with  the  capital  productions  of  the  hu- 
man invention.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
enumerate  all  the  editions  of  the  original,  or 
versions  of  it,  in  different  countries.  They  still 
occasionally  appear,  decorated  with  all  the  art 
of  the  engraver  and  typographer.  The  other 
works  of  the  author  meet  with  few  readers  out 
of  Spain.  His  "  Novels"  have  indeed  been 
considerable  favourites,  but  are  superseded  by 
more  modern  productions.  His  poems  and 
plays  are  exclusively  accommodated  to  the  taste 
of  his  country  ;  nor  do  they  seem  there  to  have 
ranked  among  master-pieces. 

The  biographicarmatter  in  the  preceding  ac- 


count is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Life  of  Cer- 
vantes,  prefixed  to  Smol let's  translation  of 'Don 
^lixotc. — A. 

CESALPINI,  Andrew,  a  philosopher  and 
physician  of  extraordinary  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany  in  15 19. 
He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  medicine 
at  Pisa,  and  had  the  care  of  the  botanical  gar- 
den in  that  place.  He  afterwards  became  phy- 
sician to  pope  Clement  VIII.  and  public  lecturer 
in  medicine  at  the  college  of  Sapienza;  in  which 
charges  he  died  at  Rome  in  1603.  He  was 
first  known  to  the  learned  world  as  a  peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  int^e- 
nious  commentators  on  Aristotle.  In  his 
"  Quxstiones  Peripatetics,"  printed  at  Venice 
in  1 57 1,  he  maintained  opinions  similar  to  those 
of  Spinoza,  and  like  him  under\Tent  the  accu- 
sation of  atheism  and  impiety.  Nicholas  Torelli 
wrote  a  severe  censure  of  his  book;  but  it  rather 
appears  that  both  champions  involved  them- 
selves in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  words, 
than  that  one  convicted  the  other  of  any  noxi- 
ous errors  ;  and  the  pope's  choice  of  Cesalpini 
for  his  physician  and  professor  seems  to  ab- 
solve him  from  the  crime  of  irreligion.  In  this 
\vork,  and  also  in  another  entitled  "  Quxstiones 
Medicfe,"  Cesalpini  takes  occasion  to  mention 
his  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  which 
it  appears"  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
circulation,  without  actually  discovering  it.  He 
follows  Realdus  Columbus  in  tracing  com- 
pletely the  blood  in  its  lesser  circulation  through 
the  lungs  ;  and  he  asserts  a  communication  of 
the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  arteries  with 
those  of  the  veins  ;  and  supposes  that  during 
sleep  the  blood  flows  through  the  veins  to  the 
heart:  but  at  other  times  he  conceives  of  a 
flux  and  reflux  of  blood- through  the  same  ves- 
sels, and  adopts  Aristotle's  notion  of  two  kinds 
of  blood,  the  auctive  and  alimentary.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  a  practical  anatomifl ; 
and  what  he  saw  of  the  true  system  was  the  re- 
sult of  acute  reasoning  from  the  experiments 
and  discoveries  of  others. 

As  a  botanist  he  has  a  claim  to  greater  otigi- 
nality  ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first  who 
gave  a  systematic  classification  of  plants.  In  his 
work  "  De  Plantis,  lib.  xvi."  Florent.  1583,  he 
describes  1520  plants,  divided  into  fifteen 
classes,  by  a  method  in  which  the  distinctive 
characters  are  taken  from  tire  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. These  are  subdivided  into  forty-seven 
sections  or  orders,  taken  from  the  flowers,  the 
situation  of  the  radicle  or  embryo  in  the  seed. 
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"ant?  some  other  circumstances.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  made  nice  observations  concern- 
ing the  corculum,  or  embryo-phmt  in  the  seed, 
and  he  distinguislied  with  great  accuracy  the 
cells  and  partitions  of  seed-vessels.  Though 
liis  metliod  was  difTicult  and  imperfect,  yet 
as  a  commencement  of  wliat  may  be  termed 
science  in  botany,  it  deserves  great  praise,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  era  in  the  study.  He  wrote 
likewise  some  works  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, besides  tlie  Quwstiones  Medicx  above- 
mentioned  ;  as,  "  De  facultatibus  medicamen- 
torum,  lib.  ii."  Venet.  1593,  4to.;  and  "  Spe- 
■culum  artis  medics  Hippocraticx,"  &c.  lib. 
viii.  Lugd.  1 60 1.  Bayle.  Tiraboschi.  HalUr. 
Bibl.  Med.  Pract.  Boian.  fs"  Aiiatom. — A. 

CESARINI,  Julian,  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Rome,  of  an  ancient  but  indigent  family  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  He  studied 
at  Perugia,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  At  Padua 
he  for  some  time  taught  canon  law.  Cardinal 
Branda  da  Castiglione  took  him  thence  as  his 
•ecretary  upon  his  legation  to  Bohemia,  where 
he  displayed  singular  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
pope  Martin  V.  sent  him  as  his  nuncio  first  to 
France,  and  then  to  England,  in  both  which 
countries  he  maintained  with  great  firmness 
the  claims  of  the  holy  see.  He  also  established 
his  character  for  integrity  by  refusing  all  pre- 
sents. As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Martin 
raised  him  to  the  purple  in  1426,  and  then  sent 
him  into  Bohemia  to  oppose  with  arguments  or 
with  arms  the  heresy  of  the  Hussites.  His  zeal, 
however,  was  not  attended  with  success  in  that 
country  ;  whence  he  was  recalled  by  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  sent  to  preside  at  the  .council  of  Basil. 
His  ability,  learning,  and  eloquence  in  this  post 
were  universally  admired.  In  the  disputes 
which  ensued  between  this  synod  and  the  pope, 
he  openly  took  part  with  the  former  ;  but  at 
length,  through  the  mediation  of  Ambrose 
the  Camaldolese,  he  was  gained  over,  and  went 
to  the  papal  synod  at  Ferrara.  There  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  controversy  witJi  the 
Greek  schismatics,  and  was  accounted  by  theni 
their  most  formidable  adversary.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  this  council,  Eugenius  sent  him  as 
legate  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  persuade  La- 
dislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  break 
the  treaty  of  peace  he  had  made  with  sultan 
Amurath.  The  arguments  he  used  were  tliosc 
at  that  time  sanctioned  by  the  church  ; — that 
every  thing  was  lawful  when  the  defence  of  re- 
ligion was  at  stake — tlvat  he  had  no  right  to 
make  peace  with  the  infidels  without  the  pope's 
consent — that  the  Turks,  wlio  had  violated  so 
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many  treaties,  would  have  no  cause  to  cofti- 
plain  of  a  similar  violation,  &e.  He  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  prevail  against  the  more 
honest  reasoning  of  the  hero  Hui»iades,  and  so- 
lemnly absolved  Ladislaus  from  his  oath  to  the 
Turkisli  monarch.  The  consequence  was  the 
fatal  battle  of  Varna,  in  1444,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  Ladislaus  was  killed.  Cesarini  was  like- 
wise the  victim  to  his  own  advice,  though  the 
manner  in  which  he  perished  is  not  exactly 
known — whether  by  the  enemy,  or  by  the 
hands  of  the  exasperated  I-fungarians.  Of  his 
letters,  orations,  and  disputations,  many  arc 
published  in  the  acts  of  the  councils  to  which 
they  belong.  Morcri.  Tiraboschi,  Sacy  Hist. 
de  Hongric. — A. 

CESARINI,  ViRGiNio,  an  universal  ge- 
nius, was  born  in  1595,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Rome.  At  an  early  age  he  had  perfected  him- 
self in  almost  every  kind  of  literature.  He  was 
learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  pro- 
foundly versed  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  his- 
tory, geography,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  an 
admired  orator  and  poet.  Cardinal  Bellarminc 
compared  him  to  the  famous  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  and  he  was  honoured  with  a  medal 
stamped  with  the  head  of  Pico  and  his  own 
joined  under  a  crown  of  laurel.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  academy 
of  Lyneei,  and  particularly  intimate  with  prince 
Frederic  Cesi,  its  founder.  Urban  VIII.  made 
him  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  marked  him 
out  for  a  future  cardinal ;  but  death  cut  short 
his  course  of  honour  in  1624,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty.  To  his  admirable  intellectual  quali- 
ties he  joined  modesty,  civility,  and  private 
worth.  His  only  publication  was  a  collection 
of  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  The  Latin  pieces 
in  particular  display  a  singular  elegance  and 
amenity,  though  time  did  not  permit  him  to 
perfect  his  style.  Several  of  them  are  printed 
in  a  collection  entitled,  "  Septem  illustriuni 
virorum  poemata,"  Jtitwfip,  1662,  and  since 
reprinted.  At  the  request  of  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  he  had^undertakea  an  ample  d'^monstra- 
tion  of  the  mimortality  of  the  soul,  which, 
with  some  other  works,  he  left  unfinished. 
His  bust  in  marble  was  placed  in  tlie  capitol 
with  a  pompous  inscription  to  his  praise.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Favoriti,  a  learned 
prelate.     Mcrcri.     Tiraboschi.— \. 

CESPEDES,  Paul  de,  an  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  between  1530  and  40  at 
Cordova,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  city  he 
was  a  dignitary.  He  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive Uilcuts  and  deep  erudition,  being  vexseJ 
4   ^ 
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in  the  oriental  and  classical  languages,  and  ac- 
quainted with  several  modern  ones.  Being 
peculiarly  addicted  to  the  art  of  painting,  he 
paid  two  visits  to  Rome  in  order  to  study  it 
from  the  first  masters  ;  and  he  formed  his  style 
upon  that  <)f  Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  also 
imitated  in  joining  architecture  and  sculpture 
to  painting.  When  at  Rome,  he  supplied  a 
head  to  a  famous  antique  trunk  of  Seneca  in 
white  marble  ;  and  upon  the  after-discovery  of 
the  original  head,  that  of  Cespedes  was  judged 
superior.  He  left  behind  him  at  Rome  several 
valuable  performances,  especially  some  excellent 
frescos  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity.  Re- 
turning to  Spain,  he  adorned  with  his  works 
the  churches  of  Seville  and  other  cities  in 
Andaluf  ia ;.  but  tlie  principal  of  his  pictures 
are  to  be  seen  at  Cordova.  His  Last  Supper 
in  the  cathedral  is  a  composition  of  great  fame, 
equally  admirable  in  tlie  variety  of  expression, 
and  the  fine  tone  of  colouring.  In  this  last 
quality  the  best  pieces  of  Cespedes  are  said 
liearly  to  approach  the  manner  of  Corregio. 
His  drawing,  anatomy,  and  perspective,  are 
eminently  correct.  Cespedes  was  an  author, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  proving  it  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Jamis.  A  learned  work 
of  his,  comparing  the  ancient  and  modern  art 
of  painting,  and  another  in  verse  on  painting  in 
general,  are  unfortunately  lost.  His  moral 
character  was  exemplary.  He  died  at  Cordova 
in  1608,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral. 
CumberlaniT s  Anted,  of  Spatiish  Painters,  Vol.  I. 
—A. 

CHABRIAS,  one  of  the  illustrious  men 
of  Greece,  was  an  Athenian,  and  on  various 
occasions  did  great  service  to  his  country  as  a 
commander  by  sea  and  land.  He  was  one  of 
the  generals  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
declared  against  the  Lacedemonians  about  380 
B.C.  in  defence  of  their  Theban  allies.  During 
this  war,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army,  he  met 
Agesilaus  who  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Bxotia  ;  and  after  some  of  his  mercenary  troops 
had  been  routed  by  the  Sparjys,  Chabrias 
caused  his  main  body  to  remain  firm  on  their 
ground,  resting  their  shields  on  their  knees, 
and  presenting  their  spears  to  the  enemy.  By 
this  position  he  held  the  Spartan  king  in  i-e- 
spect,  and  obliged  liim  to  retire.  Such  was 
the  glory  he  acquired  from  tliis  new  manceuvre, 
that  his  statue  in  the  Athenian  forum  was,  at 
his  request,  represented  in  the  posture  he  had 
caused  his  soldiers  to  take.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  sent  against  Naxos  ;  and  he 


gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pollis  the  Lace- 
demonian admiral,  who  was  dispatched  to  its 
relief.  When  peace  was  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, Chabrias  engaged  in  the  service  of  Necta- 
nebus  king  of  Egypt,  whom  he  restored  to  his 
kingdoin  B.C.  362.  He  afterwards,  by  the 
direction  of  his  country,  gave  assistance  t» 
Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  he  did  not 
leave  till  he  had  reduced  the  whole  island  to  his 
subjection.  In  the  war  betv,-een  tlie  Egyptians- 
and  Persians,  in  which  Agesilaus  with  the 
Spartans  acted  as  allies  to  the  former,  Chabrias, 
though  his  countrymen  were  in  alliance  with 
the  Persians,  took  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  whilst  Agesilaus  was  at  the  head  of  tlieir 
army.  But  on  a  complaint  of  the  Persian  king, 
the  people  of  Athens  recalled  him  by  a  certain 
day  on  pain  of  death ;  and  Chabrias  thought 
proper  to  obey.  In  common  with  other  distin- 
guished characters,  he  found  his  residence  at 
Athens  subjected  to  die  envy  and  suspicion  of 
the  people,  whose  notions  of  equality  were 
hurt  by  his  military  glory,  and  his  liberal  mcKJc 
of  living.  He  therefore  absented  himself  as 
much  as  possible,  and  seems  to  have  avoided 
public  honours  and  employments.  In  the 
social  war  which  broke  out  B.C.  358,  he  em- 
barked with  Chares  in  the  expedition  against 
Chios  as  a  private  volunteer.  The  confidence, 
however,  which  his  experienced  skill  and 
courage  inspired,  caused  him  to  possess  more 
authority  with  the  fleet  than  all  the  legal  com- 
manders. This  eventually  proved  fatal  to  him; 
for  being  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  reputation  to 
be  the  first  to  enter  the  port  of  Chios,  he 
caused  his  pilot  to  steer  directly  in,  without 
being  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  His 
ship  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking.  The  crew  in  general  quitted 
it,  and  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea,  swam 
in  safety  to  their  friends  who  were  just  behind, 
Chabrias,  disdaining  to  escape  without  his. 
armour,  continued  to  fight  from  the  deck,  till 
he  fell  dead  under  the  accumulated  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  Corn.  Neposy  Fit,  Chabriie, 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CHAISE,  Francis  de  la,  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Forez,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  chateau  of  Aix  in  1624. 
After  studying  at  the  Jesuit's-college  at  Roanne, 
he  entered  into  that  society,  of  which  his  grand 
uncle,  father  Coton,  had  been  an  eminent 
member.  He  taught  the  belles-lettres,  philo- 
sophy, and  theology,  for  some  years  in  diflerent 
colleges  of  his  order,  and  finally  was  made 
provincial  of  the  province  of  Lyons.     He  was 
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In  this  Situation  when,  in  i6~^,  he  was  chosen 
by  Lewis  XIV.  to  fill  the  important  post  of  his 
confessor,  in  the  room  of  father  Fcrricr.  Fa- 
ther de  la  Chaise  was  in  many  respects  well 
qualified  for  a  station  at  court.  His  figure 
■was  commanding  and  interesting,  his  manner 
affable  and  polite,  and  his  disposition  to  luxury 
and  splendour  perhaps  rather  favoured  tlian  in- 
jured him  in  the  esteem  of  a  monarch  of 
Lewis's  character.  His  abilities  were  not 
shining,  but  he  possessed  a  good  share  of  sense 
and  discretion,  and  well  understood  the  practice 
of  his  function.  Hence  his  influence  over  the 
king  was  strong  and  lasting.  The  distribution 
of  benefices  was  entirely  committed  to  him, 
and  he  maintained  an  absolute  independence 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  That  lady  regarded 
him  with  jealousy  and  dislike,  of  which  she 
has  left  proofs  in  her  letters  ;  but  her  unfavour- 
able representations  of  his  character  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  those  of  the  duke  of  St.  Simon, 
who  paints  him  in  pleasing  colours.  According 
to  him,  the  father  de  la  Chaise  was  mild, 
moderate,  an  enemy  to  detraction  and  violence, 
humane,  modest,  and  possessed  of  honour  and 
probity.  He  adds,  that  he  was  perfectly  disin- 
terested, though  much  attaclied  to  his  family  ; 
qualities  not  very  compatible  ;  and  in  fact  we 
find  that  the  wealth  he  accumulated  on  his 
family  was  one  of  the  circumstances  for  which 
Jhc  was  censured  by  the  public.  The  duke 
adds,  that  he  valued  himself  on  his  birth,  and 
loved  to  favour  nobility  ;  a  conduct  which  was 
sure  to  give  him  credit  in  the  eyes  of  that 
nobleman.  He  was  much  attached  to  his 
order,  and  naturally  promoted  its  triumph  over 
Jansenism  ;  yet  he  did  not  push  the  Jansenists 
to  extremities ;  and  his  treatment  of  them, 
compared  to  that  of  his  successor  le  Tellier, 
might  be  reckoned  very  moderate.  When 
arrived  at  his  eightletli  year,  sensible  of  the 
decline  of  his  faculties  and  his  increasing  in- 
firmities, he  wished  to  retire  ;  and  his  brethren 
the  Jesuits  wislied  it  no  less  ;  but  the  king 
would  not  permit  it.  Even  when  he  was  quite 
decrepit  and  had  lost  his  memory,  the  king, 
according  to  M.  du  St.  Simon's  cmphatical  ex- 
pression, had  the  carcnj's  of  his  confessor 
brouglit  to  him,  and  transacted  with  him  the 
usual  business.  He  died  in  this  office  in  1 709, 
aged  eighty-five.  Father  de  la  Chaise  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, a  place  he  merited  by  his  knowledge 
of  medals  and  of  ancient  history.  Aloreri. 
Mem.  du  Due  de  St.  S'nnot:.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

CHALCIDIUS,    a    Platoiuc    philosopher, 


flourished  in  the  second  or  third  century. 
He  wrote  an  esteemed  commentary  on  the 
Timjcus  of  Plato  in  Greek,  which  was  printed 
with  a  Latin  translation  at  Leyden  in  1617, 
4to.  and  again  by  John  Alb.  Fabricius  with 
new  notes,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  works  of  St.  Hippolytus,  Hamburg,  1718. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  no  tliis  author 
was  a  christian  ;  but  though  he  mentions  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  concerning 
Moses,  he  gives  no  opinion  of  his  own  on  the 
subject,  but  on  the  odier  hand  adopts  the  me- 
tempsychosis, the  eternity  of  the  world,  and 
the  other  pagan  doctrines  of  Plato.  Moreri. 
— A. 

CHALCONDYLES,  Demetrius,  a  learned 
modern  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Athens,  canie 
over  into  Italy  about  1447,  and  after  a  short 
abode  at  Rome,  settled  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Greek  language  at  Perugia.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  he  continued  in  tliat  situation ;  but 
he  v/as  invited,  probably  in  147 1,  to  Florence 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  order  to  succeed 
Argyropulus  in  the  Greek  professorship.  An- 
gelo  Poliziano  at  that  ti-^.r  taught  both  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Florence  ;  aiiJ  Paul  Jovius  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  his  rivalry  and  intrigues, 
and  tlie  advantage  he  derived  from  his  pro- 
ficiency in  all  die  elegancies  of  Latin  literature, 
he  at  length  drove  Chalcondyles  from  his 
situation,  though  Lorenzo  continued  to  respect 
him,  as  weU  for  his  learning,  as  the  worth  and 
simplicity  of  his  character,  which  was  untainteJ 
by  the  Grecian  craft  and  artifice.  He  left 
Florence  in  1492,  the  year  of  Lorenzo's  death> 
and  settled  at  Milan  in  consequence  of  die 
invitation  of  Lewis  Sforza.  He  taught  in  diat 
city  with  great  reputation  for  many  years,  hi» 
school  being  frequented  not  only  by  the  Milanese 
youth,  but  by  many  strangers,  attracted  by  hit 
fame.  He  has  been  praised  for  his  erudition 
by  many  eminent  writers,  and  ranks  among 
the  principal  of  the  Greeks  who  introduced 
the  study  of  their  language  into  It.ily.  He 
died  at  Milan  in  151 1  at  the  .^ge  of  eighty- 
seven.  His  only  publication  was  a  Grecl; 
grammar,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  with- 
out date  of  year  or  place.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Paris  in  1525,  and  at  Basil  in  1556.  He  also 
assisted  in  editing  some  Greek  authors.  De- 
metrius was  unfortunate  in  his  sons,  die  eldest 
of  whom,  Tbeophilus,  while  professor  in  Pavia, 
was  killed  in  tlie  streets  in  a  nocturnal  brawl ; 
and  the  second,  Bnsil,  a  youth  of  great  hopes, 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  at  Rome,  whither 
he  hat!  been  invited  by  I^eo  X.  to  teach  Greek. 
He   had    i   daughter   married   to  Janus  Par- 
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ihasius.     HoUhis  de  Gritc'ts  ilhistr.     Tmibosrhi. 
Moreri. — A. 

CHALCOCONDYLES,  I.aonious,  an  A- 
thenian  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century,  wrote  in  Greek  a  "  History 
of  the  Turks,"  from  1298  to  1462.  It  con- 
tains valuable  information  concerning  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Turkish  power,  though 
many  of  its  facts  want  authentication.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Conrad  Clauser  of 
Zurich;  and  a  Louvre  edition  of  it,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  given  in  1650,  fol.  A  French 
translation  by  Vignere  and  Mezeray,  with  com- 
ments, was  published  in  1662.  Vosstus  Hist. 
Grac.     Aloreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHALES,  Claudius,  Francis  de,  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  mechanic,  and  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Chambcri  in  1621.  He  was 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  mathematics.  Lewis  XIV. 
nominated  him  royal  professor  of  hydrography 
St  Marseilles,  and  he  taught  the  mathematics 
with  great  reputation  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Trinity-college  in  Lyons.  It  does  not  appear 
from  what  circumstance  his  superiors  were  in- 
duced to  appoint  him  to  teach  theology  in  the 
same  college  ;  to  superior  skill  in  which  he  had 
jio  pretensions.  This  new  appointment  appear- 
ed so  strange  to  Emanuel  II.  duke  of  Savoy, 
that  he  remarked  the  propriety  of  suffering  a 
man  like  him  to  grow  old  in  the  science  for 
which  he  was  famous.  This  judicious  advice 
was  followed ;  father  Chales  was  called  to  Paris 
to  teach  the  mathematics,  which  he  did  for  se- 
veral years.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1678.  His 
works  are  :  1.  A  complete  course  of  mathe- 
matics, first  printed  in  1674,  at  Lyons,  in  3  vols. 
'fol.  and  afterwards  in  4  vols,  under  the  title  of 
"  Cursus  seu  mundus  Mathematicus,"  i68o> 
edited  by  Ami  Varcin,  who  added  several  va- 
luable treatises  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
deceased.  2.  His  "  Treatise  of  Navigation, 
and  Researches  on  the  Centre  of  Gravity,"  are 
much  esteemed.  A  short  history  of  the  ma- 
thematics from  Thales  the  Milesian  to  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  work  is  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  1680.     Monri. — W.  N. 

CHALONER,  sir  Thomas,  a  learned  writer 
and  foreign  minister  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1 5 1 5.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  talent  for  Latin  poetry.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  sir  Henry  Knevet,  embas<«. 
sador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  ;  and  was  led 
by  his  enterprising  disposition  to  take  a  part  in 
that  monarch's  unfortunate  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 


Returning  to  England,  he  became  a  favourite 
of  the  regent  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  at- 
tended into  Scotland.  At  the  battle  of  Mussel- 
burgh he  so  displayed  liis  courage  in  the  duke's 
presence,  that  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him.  After  the  disgrace  of 
that  powerful  nobleman,  and  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  he  passed  his  time  in  privacy  ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  ap- 
pointed embassador  to  Ferdinand  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  which  promotion  the  friendship 
of  Cecil  greatly  contributed.  He  acquitted  him- 
self with  much  reputation  in  this  mission  ;  and 
in  1561  was  sent  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Philip 
king  of  Spain.  This,  on  several  accounts, 
proved  a  difHcult  and  unpleasant  situation;  and 
though  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  cares  by 
literary  occupations,  his  chagrin  brought  on  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
quest his  recal.  He  returned  in  the  latter  end 
of  1564,  and  published  the  first  part  of  his 
principal  work,  "  On  the  right  Ordering  of 
the  English  Commonwealth."  But  his  conftitu- 
tion  was  so  broken,  that  he  did'  not  survive 
longer  than  October,  1565,  when  he  died  at 
his  house  in  Clerkenwell-close,  and  was  bu-' 
ried  with  great  solemnity  at  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, sir  William  Cecil  officiating  as  principal 
mourner. 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  reputation  in  his  time,  as  well 
for  literary  endowments  as  for  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  able  and  upright  statesman,  and  he 
would  probably  have  ranked  high  among  the 
great  men  of  that  reign  had  his  life  been  spared. 
Of  his  writings,  the  principal  are,  that  above- 
mentioned,  which,  in  its  complete  form,  was 
printed  at  London  in  1579,  4to.  under  the  title, 
"  De  Repubhca  Anglorum  instauranda,  libri 
decern ;"  and  a  collection  of  his  poetical  pieces, 
entitled',  "  De  illustrium  quorundam  encomiis 
miscellanea  cum  epigrammatis  ac  epitaphiis, 
nonnullis."    Biogr.  Britan.—A. 

CHALONER,  sir  Thomas,  the  younger, 
philosopher  and  technical  ehymist,  was  the  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  already  spoken  of,  by 
his  wife  Ethelreda,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frodsham 
of  Elton  in  Cheshire.  He  was  born  some  time 
in  the  year  1559,  and  owed  his  education  chiefly 
to  the  care  of  lord- treasurer  Burleigh,  who 
after  his  father's  death  put  him  first  to  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  afterwards  to  Magdalen-college, 
Oxford.  He  left  college  without  taking  any  de- 
gree, but  not  before  he  had  acquired  a  great  re- 
putation for  abilities  and  learning.  About  the 
year  1580  he  went  abroad,  and  visited  several 
parts  of  Europe,  but  made  the  longest  stay  in. 
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Italy,  where  he  was  curious  in  his  enquiries  in 
natural  philosophy  and  chymistry,  and  made  a 
variety  of  experiments.  On  his  return  home, 
which  was  some  time  before  the  year  1584,  he 
appeared  very  much  at  court, where  hewashighiy 
esteemed  for  his  polite  behaviour  and  accom- 
plishments. About  this  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  sir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder 
of  London,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
In  1591  he  was  knighted,  and  some  years  after- 
wards he  discovered  the  first  alum  mines  which 
were  ever  known  to  be  in  this  kingdom,  on  his 
estate  near  Gisborough  in  Yorkshire.  Sir  Tho- 
mas had  passed  some  time  at  Puteoli,  where  he 
saw  the  process  of  making  alum.  I  lis  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  soil  round  the  Solfatara 
were  applied  by  him  to  the  face  of  the  country 
near  Gisborough  in  a  manner  greatly  to  his  ho- 
nour, and  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  phi- 
losophical travellers,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  translation  of  Camden's 
Britannia. 

"  Four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
stands  Gisborough,  upon  a  rising  ground  ;  at 
present  a  small  town.     While   it   was  in    its 
prime,  it  was  very  much  graced  by  a  beautiful 
and  rich  monastery,  built  about  the  year  1 1  ipby 
Robert  de  Brus  lord  of  the  town.  It  has  been 
the  common  burial  place  for  all  the  nobility  of 
these  parts,  and  has  produced  Walter  de  He- 
mingford,  no  unlearned  historian.    The  place  is 
really  fine,  and  may  for  pleasantness,  a  curious 
variety,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  it,  compare 
with  Puteoli  in  Italy ;  and  then  for  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  situation,  it  certainly  far  surpasses 
it.     The  coldness  of  the  air  which  the  sea  occa- 
sions is  qualified  and  broken  bythe  hills  between; 
the  soil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  grass  and  fine 
flowers    a    great    part    of  the   year ;   it   richly 
abounds  with  veins  of  metal  and  alum-earth  of 
several   colours   (but  especially  with  tliose  of 
ochre  and  murray),  from  which  they  now  begin 
to  extract  the  best  sort  of  alum  and  copperas  in 
great  plenty.     This  was  first  discovered  a  few 
years  since  by  the  admirable  sagacity  of  that 
learned  naturalist  sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  knight 
(to  v/hose  tuition  his  present  majesty  has  com- 
mitted the  delight  and  glory  of  Britain  his  son 
prince  Henry),  by  observing  that  the  leaves  of 
trees  were  of  a  more  weakly  sort  of  green  here 
than  in  other  places;  that  the  oaks  shot  forth 
their  roots  very  broad  but  not  deep,  and  that 
these  had  much  strength  but  little  sap  in  them; 
that  the  soil  was  a  white  clay  speckled  with  se- 
veral   colours,    namely,   white,  yellowish,  and 
blue  ;  that  it  novcr  froze,  and  that  in  a  pretty 
clear  night  it  shuicd  and  sparkled  like  glass  up- 


on the  road-side.  Next  Ounesbery  Topping,  a 
steep  mountain,  and  all  over  green,  riscth  so 
high  that  it  appears  at  a  jireat  distance,  and  it 
is  the  land-mark  that  directs  sailors,  and  a 
prognostic  to  the  neighbours  hereabouts  ;  for 
when  its  top  begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds 
rain  generally  follows.  Near  the  top  of  it  a 
fountain  issues  from  a  great  stone,  very  good 
for  sore  eyes;  and  from  hence  the  vallies 
round  it,  the  grassy  hills,  green  meadows, 
rich  pastures,  fruitful  corn  fields,  fishy  rivers, 
and  the  creeky  mouth  of  the  Tees,  low  and 
open  shores,  yet  free  from  inundation,  and  the 
sea  with  the  ships  in  it,  render  the  prospect  very 
delicate." 

The   discovery  seems   to   have  been    made 
about  the  year  1600,  but  was  not  made  practi- 
cally useful  until  workmen  had  been  brought 
from  foreign  parts,  at  which  period  the  work 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  mine-royal,  and    came 
into  the  hands    of  tlie    crown.     It   was  then 
granted    to    sir    Paul   Pindar,    under    a    rent 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  no  less  than  14,740 
pounds    sterling  ;    notwithstanding  which    the 
undertaking  proved  extremely  lucrative.     The 
long-parliament  voted  this  to  be  a  monopoly, 
and  restored  the  alum-works  to  their  original 
proprietors.     In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  sir  Thomas  Chaloner  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Scotland,  where  he  grew  into  great 
credit  with  king  James,  and  was  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1603,  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
prince  Henry,  whom  he  attended  under  several 
denominations  during  the  lifetime  of  that  prince. 
He    was    likewise    confidentially  employed  by 
queen  Anne,  and  it  is  supposed  tliat  he  pos- 
sessed some  employ  at  court  after  the  deatli  of 
prince  Henry.      Some  years  before  his  death 
he  married  his  second  wife  Judith,  daughter  to 
Mr.  William  Blount  of  London,  by  whom  also 
he  had  children,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
left  a  considerable  estate  in  Buckinghamshire. 
H^died  on  the  1 7th  of  November,   1615,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  Chiswick  in 
the  coimty  of  Middlesex.    His  eldest  son,  Wil- 
liam Chaloner,  esq.  was  created  a  baronet  by 
king  James  in  1620,  which  title  became  extinct 
in    1681.      Bic^r.Brit.—W.N. 

CHAMBERLAYNE,  Ebward,  an  useful 
writer,  and  man  of  letters,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  at  Oilington,  Gloucester- 
shire,  where  he  was  born  in  1616.  He  was 
educated  in  St.  Edmund's-hall,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  164 1.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  cliiefly  employed  himself  in 
travelling  through  most  of  the  countiies  of  Eu- 
rope.   Mttr  tht  restoration,  he  was  nude  cn^; 
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of  the  fellows  of  the  newly-founded  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  became  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Car- 
lisle in  1669,  and  was  sent  to  Stockholm  to 
cany  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  king  of 
Sweden.  He  had  tlie  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
ferred upon  him  at  Cambridge  in  1670;  and  in 
1679  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of 
Grafton,  natural  son  to  king  Charles  11.  He 
Was  afterwards  chosen  to  instruct  George  prince 
of  Denmark  in  the  English  language.  He  died 
at  Chelsea  in  1703.  Dr.  Chamberlayne  wrote 
several  pieces,  political  and  historical,  referring 
to  the  circumstances  and  events  of  his  time ; 
but  the  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  name 
is,  "  Anglia;  Notitia ;  or,  the  Present  State  of 
England  ;  with  divers  reflections  upon  the  an- 
cient state  thereoi ;"  Loml.  1668,  8vo. :  a  second 
part  was  published  in  167 1,  !5vo.  This  work 
became  extremely  popular,  and  was  several 
times  reprinted  with  improvements  during  the 
author's  life.  His  son,  John  Chamberlayne, 
continued  it  with  very  large  additions  ;  and  it 
has  since  been  occasionally  reprinted  by  the 
booksellers  as  a  standard  work,  so  as  to  have 
arrived  at  the  36th  edition  many  years  ago.  A 
harmless  instance  of  an  author's  vanity  is  re- 
corded on  Chamberlayne's  monument,  viz.  that 
he  caused  some  of  his  own  books  wrapt  in 
cere-cloth  to  be  buried  with  hiin,  as  they 
might  possibly  be  of  use  to  a  remote  age. 

John  Chamberlayne,  son  of  the  formpr, 
•was  an  industrious  translator  of  works  from 
foreign  languages,  of  which,  with  the  ancient, 
he  is  said  to  have  understood  sixteen.  His  prin- 
cipal translations  were  of  "  Ostervald's  Argu- 
ments of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;"  "  Fontenelle's  Lives  of  Members  of 
the  French  Academy  ;"  "  Nieuentyt's  Religious 
Philosopher;"  and  "  Brandt's  History  of  the 
Reformation."  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  contributed  three  papers  to  its 
Transactions.  He  died  in  1724.  Biogr.  Britati. 
—A. 

CHAMBERS,  Ephraim,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  author  of  a  scientific  dic- 
tionary, which  goes  under  his  name,  was  born 
at  Kendal  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  His 
parents  were  quakers,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  himself  was  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
that  religious  society,  or  that  he  in  fact  attached 
any  value  to  a  set  of  religious  opinions.  His 
education  was  probably  no  more  than  is  usually 
considered  to  be  necessary  as  a  qualification  for 
trade  and  business.  At  the  proper  age  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  Senex  the  globe-maker ;  and 
during  his  residence  with  that  skilful  mechanic 
he  acquired  tliat  inclination  for  science  which 


distinguished   the  rest  of  his  life.     It  was  at 

this  early  period  that  he  took  up  the  design  of 
a  dictionary  of  arts  atul  sciences ;  some  of  the 
first  articles  of  which  were  written,  as  it  is  said, 
behind  the  counter  of  Mr.  Senex.  "Whether  he 
remained  with  his  master  during  the  whole  of 
his  apprenticeship,  which  is  the  most  probable, 
or  whether  he  quitted  him  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  does  not  appear  ;  neither  are 
we  informed  of  the  means  by  which  he  support- 
ed himself  during  the  production  of  that  work. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  the  few  materials 
we  possess,  it  appears  probable  that  he  culti- 
vated the  sciences,  and  practised  the  art  of  ' 
writing,  during  his  apprenticeship  ;  and  tliat 
having  discovered  the  channels  of  pecuniary 
emolument  which  the  various  periodical  and 
other  publications  aftbrd,  he  had  made  his  ar- 
rangements in  that  respect  before  he  quitted  his 
master.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  he  ever 
had  any  thoughts  of  entering  into  business ; 
for  his  first  residence  was  at  chambers  in 
Grays-inn,  London,  where  he  chiefly  resided 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Cyclopaedia,  which  was  die  result  of  many 
years'  close  application,  appeared  in  1728,  iu 
two  volumes  folio.  It  was  published  by  sub-, 
scription,  the  price  being  four  guineas,  and  the 
list  of  subscribers  was  very  respectable.  The 
dedication  to  the  king  bears  date  October  the 
15th,  1727.  It  afforded  so  much  reputation  to 
the  author  as  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
elected  into  the  Royal  Society  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1729.  In  less  than  ten  years  a  se- 
cond edition  appeared  with  corrections  and 
additions.  It  was  intended  to  have  given  a 
new  work  instead  of  a  new  edition,  and  more 
than  twenty  sheets  were  already  printed  off 
when  the  proprietors  abandoned  the  plan  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  had 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  which  was 
rejected  in  the  Lords,  in  which  act  there  was  a 
clause  obliging  the  publishers  of  all  improved 
editions  of  books  to  print  the  additions  sepa- 
rately. The  public  reception  of  the  second 
edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary  was  so  great, 
that  a  third  was  called  for  in  the  very  next  year, 
1739  ;  a  fourth,  two  years  afterwards,  in  1741  ; 
and  a  fifth,  in  1746.  This  rapid  sale  of  so 
large  and  expensive  a  work  may  be  consider- 
ed as  affording'Tio  slight  testimony  of  its  merit. 
Though  the  Cyclopcedia  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  business  of  Chambers's  life, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  sole  foundation 
of  his  fame,  his  attention  was  not  confined  to 
this  undertaking.  He  was  concerned  in  the  Li- 
terary Magazine,  which  was  begun  in  1735, 
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and  also  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Mar- 
tyn,  F.R.S.  and  professor  of  botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  preparing  a  translation  and  abridg- 
ment of  all  the  philosophical  papers  published 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
This  work,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  the  year  1742,  some  time  after  our 
author's  decease.  Mr.  Martyn,  in  a  subsequent 
publication,  has  severely  censured  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's part  in  this  abridgment.  The  only  other 
work  ascribed  to  Chambers  is  a  translation  of 
the  Jesuits  Perspective  from  the  French,  in 
quarto,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
His  indef.itigable  industry  has  been  inferred 
from  the  account  given  by  his  amanuensis,  Mr. 
Airey,  who  asserts,  that  between  the  years 
1728  and  1733  he  copied  nearly  twenty  folio 
volumes,  so  large  as  to  comprehend  materials 


It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  the  foregoinj; 
narrative  renders  us  acquainted  with  tlie  time  of 
the  birth  or  probable  age  of  Chambers.  From 
the  year  1728  to  the  date  of  his  death  we 
reckon  only  twelve  years,  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  he  had  died  remarkably  young  the  fact  would 
have  been  noticed.  If  lie  went  apprentice  as 
usual  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  quitted  his 
service  at  twenty-one,  and  if  we  conjecture 
that  he  might  be  sixty  years  old  when  he  ciitd, 
there  will  remain  a  chasm  of  twenty-seven 
years,  concerning  which  we  have  no  account, 
excepting  that  his  great  work  was  composed 
during  this  period.  The  intellectual  character 
of  Chambers  appears  to  have  been  sagacity  and 
attention.  His  application  was  indefatigable, 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  application 
of  a  man  of  business  than  a  philosopher  ardent 
whichjiftheyhad  been  printed, would  haveform-    in  the  pursuit  of  discovery.     To  read,  to  un- 


ed  thirty  volumes  of  the  same  size.  Mr.  Cham 
bers,  however,  acknowledged  that  if  they  had 
been  printed  they  would  neither  have  been  sold 
nor  read.  This  incident, however,  seems  tobe  less 
wonderful  or  singular  than  his  biographer  seem- 
ed disposed  to  make  it.  Nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  this  industrious  compiler  had 
access  to  many  books  which  could  be  no  otlier- 
ways  procured  than  by  borrowing  them  ;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  employment  of  his 
amanuensis  might  be  to  copy  such  entire  pas- 
sages and  tracts  as  he  was  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing. In  this  manner  it  is  well  known  that  stu- 
dents at  the  universities  of  Jena,  Gottenburg, 
and  elsewhere,  during  their  access  to  the  ex- 
tensive libraries  to  which  they  cannot  expect  to 
recur  in  the  subsequent  part  of  their  life,  never 
fail  to  copy  out  a  great  number  of  volumes, 
which  they  afterwards  use  for  quotation  in 
their  own  compositions  upon  similar  subjects. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Chambers  oc- 
casionally lodged  at  Canonbury-house,  near 
Islington,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  after- 
wards, from  the  same  motive,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  France.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  died  at  Canonbury-house,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  written  by  himself,  is  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey  : 

Muttis  pervulgatus, 
Paucis  norusj 
(^ui  vitam,  inter  luctm  H  umbraixi, 

Ncc  ciuditus,  ncc  idiota, 

Litcris  dedltus,  Iranscgit  ;  si'd  ut  homo 

(^ui  hurr^ni  niiiil  J  sc  alicnum  putat. 

Vita  simul,  &  laboribuf  functus. 

Hie  reqnici  cere  vo'uir, 

Ephraim  Chambirs,  R  S  S. 

Obiil  XV.  Maii,  MXCCXL. 


derstand,  and  to  communicate,  seems  to  have 
been  the  business  of  his  life.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent teacher ;  but  we  have  no  proofs  that  he 
was  any  thing  more,  or  that  the  plan  of  his 
occupations  permitted  him  to  strike  into  any 
new  paths.  His  temper  was  chearful,  but  im- 
petuous ;  his  mode  of  life  reserved,  solitary, 
economical,  and  regular.  It  is  said  that  he  re- 
ceived but  little  for  his  literary  labours  in  com- 
parison to  the  advantages  they  afforded  to  the 
booksellers  who  were  concerned  in  publishing 
them. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Cyclopaedia, 
which  still  continues  to  be  a  book  of  consider- 
able value,  may  with  propriety  be  thought  de- 
serving of  a  place  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  its  au- 
thor. While  a  sixth  edition  was  in  contempla- 
tion, the  proprietors  thought  that  tlie  work 
might  admit  of  a  supplement  in  two  additional 
folio  volumes.  This  business  was  consigned 
to  the  late  George  Lewis  Scott,  who  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  proceeding,  by  being  ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor  to  his  present  majesty 
when  prince  of  Wales.  The  chief  management 
was  then  committed  to  Dr.  John  Hill,  in  whose 
name,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  the 
supplement  ^vas  published.  The  proprietors 
afterwards  determined  to  combine  the  whole 
into  one  work,  and  the  task  v.-as  committed  to 
two  different  persons  before  it  was  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Abr^diam  Rees.  This  bst  and  best  edition 
of  the  Cyclopadia  began  to  be  published  in. 
weekly  numbers  in  1778,  and  has  been  en- 
couraged by  a  very  rapid  and  numerous  sale. 

The  dictionary  of  Chambers  is  not  the  first 
work  in  point  of  time  which  has  appe.ired 
even  in  this  country.     The  Lexicon  technicuBi 
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of  Harris  appeared  before  it ;  and  though  more 
confined  in  its  plan,  and  of  considerably  less 
magnitude,  it  met  with  much  encouragement. 
Many  others  have  since  appeared,  and  the  taste 
of  the  public  for  this  alphabetical  compendium 
of  human  knowledge  has  been  so  decided,  that 
we  believe  there  has  at  no  time  during  the  last 
fifty  years  been  wanting  at  least  two  or  three 
publications,  under    this    title,  in    monthly  or 
weekly  numbers  ;  most  of  which,  though  not 
deficient  in  merit  as  mere  compilations,  have 
been  actually  formed  by  cutting  other  books  to 
pieces  with  scissars,  and  tacking  them  together 
as    copy  for  the  printer.     It  is  far  from  our 
intention  to    speak    slightly  or  degradingly  of 
this  species  of  literary  industry,  by  which  the 
most  interesting   parts   of  human   knowledge 
have    been   held    forth   and    communicated  to 
thousands  who  might  else  have  remained  with- 
out instruction.     The   only  objectionable  part 
of  the  process,   which  indeed  deserves  to  be 
execrated,  is,  that  the  editors  dishonestly  pretend 
to  originality,  which  does  not  belong  to  them  ;  ' 
and  to  support  that  pretence,  they  conceal  the 
sources    from   which  they  have  copied.     This 
practice   renders   the   history  of  facts,   of  in- 
ventions, and  the  moral  dependance  upon  the 
narrators,  confused  and  inextricable. 

The   editors    of  the    French    Encyclopedic 
have,    with  justice,    though  perhaps  with  too 
much  acrimony,  applied  this  censure  to  Cham- 
bers, which  certainly  is  a  book  of  much  less 
authority  than  it  v.ould  have  been,   if  he  had 
been  attentive  to  point  out  the  sources  whence 
he  has  liberally  copied  and  translated.     It  is 
not,  however,  true,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Cyclopaedia  is  compiled  from  French  authors. 
All  men  have  the  readiest  access  to  the  writings 
of   their   own    nation,    and    though  from  this 
cause,  as  well  as  the  fruitfulness  of  the  harvest. 
Chambers    gathered    most  of   his  materials  at 
home,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the 
encyclopedists,  meeting  with  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  what  was  familiar  to  them,  should  make 
the  assertion  they  have  done.     They  also  speak 
of  departments  ill  conducted,  objects  too  con- 
cisely treated  of,  and  essential  omissions.     But 
here  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  assert,  that  the 
art    of   the  book-maker  appears  prominent  in 
degrading    his    most    formidable   rival.       The 
knowledge    of  no    individual  can    include  the 
circle  of  the  sciences  and  arts.     They  them- 
selves in  their  collective  capacity  have  produced 
a  work,  which  though  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  exempt 
from  the  imperfectiou  of  every  human  product. 


There   is  even  a  source  of  imperfection  in  t 
scientific    dictionary  which    can  never  be  re- 
moved.    The  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  history 
of   natural    objects,   have  nothing  to  do   with 
A    B  and  C    in    their    relative    arrangement. 
These    depend   on  far  other    principles.     Yet 
such  is  the  fate  of  the  encyclopedist,  that  he 
must    cut   them    up    into  convenient  morsels, 
and  dispose  them  in  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment.    Instead  of  writing  a  book  and  adding  an 
index,  he  must  produce  a  work  ^vhich  shall  be 
neither  a  book  nor  an  index.  Biig.  Brit. — V/.  N. 
CHAMIER,   Daniel,   an  eminent  French 
protestant  divine,  was  a   native  of  Dauphine. 
He  was  long  a  minister  at  Montelimart,  whence 
in  1612  he  went  to  occupy  the  post  of  theolo- 
gical professor  at  Montauban.     No  man  was 
more  entrusted  by  his  party  in  political  nego- 
ciations  with  the  court,    in  all  which  he  dis- 
played inflexible  resolution,  and  could  not  be 
brought  by  any  artifices  to  yield  to  the  opposite 
party.     It  is  said  that  he  drew  up  the  famous 
'  edict  of  Nantes,  the  bulwark  of  the  protestants 
while    it   was    suffered    to    continue   in  force. 
He  presided  in  several  synods,  and  had  a  great 
share  in  the  management  of  business,  which  he 
well  understood.    Nor  was  he  less  distinguished 
for  learning,  as  he  proved  by  a  dispute  which 
he  held    with  father    Coton,     and   by   several 
works.     He  published  a  treatise  "  De  Oecu- 
menico   Pontifice,"    which   is    commended  by 
Scaliger  ;  as  is  likewise  his  "  Jesuits'  Letters," 
which    are    the    epistles    addressed  to  him  by 
fathers  Coton  and  Armand,  with  his  own  ob- 
servations and  remarks  :  but  for  this  last  pub- 
lication he  incurred  censure,  as  having  violated 
the  secrecy  of  private  correspondence  ;  yet  the 
subjects    were    points    of   public    controversy. 
His   greatest   work    was    entitled    "  Catholica 
Pansfratia,  or  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  in  four 
vols.    4to.  yet  left  incomplete.     It  contains   a 
detailed  view  of  the  controversies  between  the 
papists   and  protestants,  and  particularly  aims 
at  refuting  cardinal  Bellarmine.     It  was  printed 
at  Geneva,  with  a   preface  by  Turretin  ;  and 
Spanheim    published    an   abridgment    of  it  in 
1643,  in  one  vol.  folio.     He  wrote  a  "  Corpus 
Theologicum,"     printed  at    Geneva   in    1(^53. 
Chamier    was    killed   by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
siege    of   Montauban   in   162 1.     Some  say  he 
was  in  armour  at  the  time,  and  much  censure 
has  been  cast  on  his  memory  for  thus  uniting 
the   functions    of   the    divine  and  the  soldier. 
ISIany  examples  of  this  union,  however,  might 
be    produced,     especially    ia    defensive  war. 
Bayle.—A. 
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it  was  found  untouched  in  the  bag.  Chnmillart 
read  it,  perceived  its  importance,  and  eonfessiiij; 
that  his  negligence  had  occasioned  the  man's 
loss  of  the  sum  in  debate,  amountiiig  to  20,000 
livres,  bid  himcall  upon  him  the  day  but  one  after. 


CHAMILLARD,  Stephen,  an-  eminent 
antiquarian  and  medallist,  was  born  at  Bourges 
in  1656.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris  in  1673,  •"^'^  toaV  the  vows  in  1690. 
He  taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  in  the 

schools  of  the  society  for  some  years,  and  was  a  when  he  would  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket 
preacher  of  distinction  for  twenty  years.  He  Chamillart  was  then  far  from  ritli;  by  the 
died  at  Paris  in  1730.  Father  Chamillard  was  means  of  friends,  however,  he  made  up  the 
very  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  medals,  sum,  and  paid  it ;  at  the  same  time  determining 
and  his  erudition  in  this  point  is  witnessed  by  never  again  to  be  the  reporter, of  a  law-suit, 
tlie  testimony  of  two  undoubted  judges.  Vail-  The  favour  of  the  king  and  mad.  de  Maintcnon, 
lant  and  Ezechiel  Spanheim.  He  wrote  a  however,  soon  indemnified  him,  by  success  in 
number  of  dissertations  on  particular  medals  in  his  career  as  a  candidr^te  for  public  employ- 
his  own  and  other  cabinets,  some  inserted  in  ments.  He  was  made  an  iutendant  of  the 
the  Memoires  de  Trevoux,  and  some  collected  finances  in  1689,  and  controller-general  in  that 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  Dissertations  sur  plusieurs    department  in  1699.    Sensible  of  his  deficienee.-;, 

he  would  have  declined  this  arduous  station  ; 
but  the  king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  knowledge,  and  flattered  himself  with 
having  ministers  of  his  own  training,  promised 
to  be  his  stxond.  Chamillart  did  his  best ;  and 
though  in  this  declining  period  of  French 
prosperity  he  was  driven  to  many  trilling  and 
unpopular  expedients,  his  private  worth  and 
amiable  manners  preserved  him  many  powerful 
friends.  The  king  persisted  in  supporting  the 
minister  of  his  own  formation;  and  in  1 70 1 
raised  him  to  the  still  more  difficult  post  of 
war-minister.     But  the  public  misfortunes,  and 


JSIedailles,  Pierres  gravees,  8:  autres  Monuments 
tl'Antiquites,"  Par.  4to.  1711.  It  is  said,  that 
notwithstanding  his  connoisseurship,  the  rage 
for  possessing  uniques,  which  is  so  apt  to  seize 
a  collector,  caused  him  to  be  imposed  upon 
with  respect  to  two  medals,  a  Pacntlanus  and  an 
Annia  Faustina,  which,  after  exercising  his 
erudition  and  talent  at  conjecture  in  two  elabo- 
rate dissertations,  were  proved  to  be  entirely 
fictitious.  Fatlier  Chamillard  published  a 
learned  edition  of  "  Prudentius,  in  usum 
Delphini,"  Prtr/j-,  1687,410.     Moreri.^A. 

CHAMILLART,  Michael  de,  a  minister 
of  state  more  memorable  for  his  rise  and  private  his  notorious  incapacity,  compelled  liim  and  hij 
character  than  for  his  capacity,  born  in  165  i,  master  at  length  to  submit  to  the  voice  of  the 
was  the  son  of  a  master  of  requests  and  inten-  nation;  and  he  resigned  both  places  in  1708 
dant  of  Caen.  iVlichael  was  brought  up  to  his  and  1709.  After  this  disgrace,  he  lived  at 
father's  profession,  and  became  a  counsellor  of  Paris,  -WiA  at  his  seat  of  Coureelles,  visited  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  lie  was  an  easy  the  best  company,  and  universally  esteemed  for 
good-tempered  man,  who  employed  his  time  his  moral  qualities.  The  marriage  of  his  only 
more  in  acquiring  a  dexterity  at  all  kinds  of  daughter,  though  it  deprived  him  of  the  ad- 
games   used   in  polite   company,    than    In   the     vantage  of  high  alliance,  afforded  anotlier  proof 


study  of  law.  He  particularly  excelled  at 
billiards  ;  and  as  tlie  king,  Lewis  XIV.,  was 
fond  of  this  game,  the  courtiers  who  composed 
his  party  were  desirous  of  associating  Chamil- 
lart. On  tlieir  recommendation,  he  was  intro- 
duced at  Versailles,  where  lils  modest  and  re- 
spectful manners,  and  skill  in  play,  greatly  in- 
gratiated him  with  the  king.  He  still  attended 
on  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  his  frequent  engage- 
ments at  Versailles  broke  in  upon  the  hours  of 
business.  On  tills  occasion  an  incident  hap- 
pened,   highly   honourable  to  his  probity.     A 


of  his  sense  of  honour  and  justice.  While 
only  a  counsellor  he  had  contracted  a  great 
intimacy  with  a  brotlier  of  the  profession 
named  Drcux.  Dreux,  who  was  much  tlic 
richer  man,  had  a  son  born  at  tlie  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chamillart's  daughter.  From  friend- 
ship, Dreux  proposed  making  a  match  between 
the  two  infants,  wliieh  Chamillart  for  some 
time  opposed  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
their  fortunes.  It  was  at  length,  however, 
agreed  upon,  and  tlie  two  friends  gave  each 
other    their   words.     By   the   time  tnc  young 


client  whose  cause  he  was  engaged  to  report,  people  were  of  marri.igeable  age,  circumstances 
having  a  decision  made  against  him,  complained  were  so  much  changed,  tliit  Dreux  in  his  turn 
that  a  paper  essential  to  the  support  of  his  case  made  the  objections  of  generositv,  and  would 
had  never  been  adverted  to.  Chamillart  denied  liave  diseliarj;ed  the  minister  from  lils  obligation, 
liaving  ever  seen  it ;  tlie  client  protested  tliat  it  But  Cliamillavt  insisted  on  performing  his  con- 
was  sent  to  him  ;  and  at  lengtii,  on  a  search,  tract,  and  lie  procured  the  ennoblement  of  hj« 
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son-in-hw,  and  the  command  of  a  regiment 
for  him.  Chamillart  died  in  1721.  Mem.  de 
Saint  Simon.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHAMPAGNE,  Philip  he,  a  painter  of 
eminence,  was  the  son  of  parents  in  a  middling 
condition  of  life  at  Brussels,  where  he  was 
born  in  1602.  A  decided  taste  in  childhood 
for  copying  prints  and  pictures  caused  him  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  art  of  painting,  in  which 
he  received  his  early  instructions  at  his  native 
city.  In  1 62 1  he  came  to  Paris,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  short  stay,  and  then  pur- 
suing his  journey  to  Italy.  He  was  employed 
-in  portrait  and  landscape,  in  both  which  he 
excelled  ;  and  Duchesne,  first  painter  to  the 
queen,  engaged  him,  together  with  Poussin, 
then  just  returned  from  Italy,  in  some  works 
at  the  Luxemburg  palace.  Champagne  pro- 
bably received  improvement  from  Poussin,  who 
was  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger ;  but  he  had 
the  fortune  never  to  derive  at  the  first  hand 
tliat  instruction  from  Italian  art  and  antiquity 
which  he  had  hoped.  His  works  at  the  Lux- 
emburg pleased  so  much,  that  on  the  deatli  of 
Duchesne,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  as 
painter  to  the  queen.  He  returned  therefore 
in  1628  from  Brussels,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
visit  his  father,  married  Duchesne's  daughter, 
and  fixed  himself  in  Paris.  In  and  near  that 
city  he  painted  several  historical  pieces  for 
churches  and  palaces,  and  also  several  times 
took  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  and  of 
cardinal  Richelieu.  At  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris,  in  1648,  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  after- 
wards was  made  professor  and  president.  He 
was  extremely  assiduous  in  his  profession, 
rising  to  his  work  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
scarcely  allotting  any  part  of  the  day  to  re- 
creation. He  painted  with  great  facility,  yet 
paid  much  attention  to  the  after-correction  of 
his  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  appointed  first  painter  to  the  king,  had 
not  the  arrival  of  le  Brun  from  Italy  in  the 
height  of  reputation  deprived  him  of  that 
honour.  Champagne,  Jiowever,  displayed  no 
dissatisfaction  on  the  occasion  ;  but  being  now 
grown  into  years,  gradually  retired  from  public 
business,  and  continued  to  practise  his  favourite 
art  chiefly  for  amusement.     He  died  in  1674. 

Champagne  painted  in  a  natural  and  correct 
style,  and  in  a  good  tone  of  colouring ;  he  un- 
derstood all  the  branches  of  his  art ;  but  he 
partook  of  the  coldness  of  his  country,  which 
had  not  been  animated  with  the  fire  of  Italy. 
His  moral  and  sober  character  prevented  him 


from  painting  naked  figures,  or  indulging  freely 
in  fable.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  royal 
palaces  and  the  churches  of  Paris.  Several  of 
them  have  had  the  honour  of  being  engraved 
by  the  best  masters.  D' Argetiville  Vits  des 
Peintres. — A. 

CHAMPEAUX,  William  d£  (in  Latin, 
Campellensis),  a  famous  scholastic  philosopher 
and  divine  in  a  dark  age,  was  born  in  the  i  ith 
century  at  Champeaux,  a  village  of  Brie  near 
Melun.  He  studied  under  Ansclm  of  Laon  at 
Paris,  in  the  church  of  which  metropolis  he 
was  made  archdeacon  and  scholastic.  He 
taught  philosophy  publicly  for  many  years  at 
Paris,  with  a  reputation  which  attracted  scholars 
from  various  parts,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
celebrated  Abelard.  The  merit  of  the  disciple- 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  master,  which  was- 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  Abelard,  who  at- 
tacked him  in  his  own  school,  and  often  came 
off  victorious.  They  became  declared  ad- 
versaries, and  de  Champeaux  opposed,  as  much, 
as  lay  in  his  power,  Abelard's  setting  up  X 
school  at  Melun.  De  Champeaux,  at  length, 
wearied  with  contentions  in  which  he  could 
scarcely  sustain  his  former  reputation,  went  to 
study  theology  under  Anselm  at  Laon,  and 
then  retired  to  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where  was  % 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Victor,  and  took  the 
habit  of  a  canon-regular  in  1108.  On  the 
persuasion  of  Hildebrand,  bishop  of  Mons,  he 
opened  a  public  school  at  St.  Victor,  where  he 
taught  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  the 
latter  in  the  dialectic  or  scholastic  form,  which 
he  is  said  first  to  have  introduced  in  France. 
Abelard,  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  own 
country,  repaired  to  the  school  of  his  old  master, 
and  attackeil  him  so  vigorously  on  the  doctrine 
of  unlversals,  that  he  obtained  a  decided 
victory,  and  carried  off  most  of  the  scholars  of 
de  Champeaux  as  his  trophy.  The  latter  for 
some  time  longer  maintained  the  struggle,  but 
in  1 113  he  was  enabled  honourably  to  quit  the 
field,  by  means  of  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chalons-sur-.viarne.  He  left  as 
his  successor,  his  disciple,  the  venerable  Hllduin, 
the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  abbot  of  St. 
Victor,  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  see  before 
he  was  called  upon  to  give  the  abbatial  bene- 
diction to  St.  Bernard,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship.  He  was  present 
at  many  councils,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  for  religious  zeal,  and  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures.  He  died  in  11 21.  De  Cham- 
peaux wrote  several  works  on  logical  and 
theological  subjects,  and  a  book  of  Sentences  •, 
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but  nothing  of  his  has  been  printed,  except  a 
small  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  pub- 
lished ift  the  fiftli  volume  of  D.  Maiten's 
Treasure  of  Anecdotes.     Moreri. — A. 

CHAMPIER,      Symphorien     (in     Latin, 
Camperitis,    and    Campcgltis),    a    physician    and 
very  voluminous  writer,  distinguished  by  him- 
self by  the  title  of  the  Aggregator,  M'as  a  native 
of  Lyons.     He  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pavia    in    IJ15,     and    afterwards    taught    and 
practised  medicine  with  great  reputation  in  his 
own  city.     Antony  duke  of  Lorrain,  when  he 
accompanied  Lewis  XII.  to  the  war  in  Italy, 
toul:  Champier  with  him  as  his  first  physician. 
Champier    showed    great     attachment    to   his 
master,  and  employed  his  sword  as  well  as  his 
skill   in   his   defence.     As   a    reward    for   his 
fidelity,     Antony    knighted    him,    and    heaped 
upon   him   favours  of  various  kinds.     On  his 
return,  Champier  was  made  mayor  or  consul  of 
Lyons  in   1520,    which  honour  he    again  en- 
joyed   in    1533.      He    married    a    lady   of  the 
family    of  the   famous    Bayard.     He  laid   the 
first    foundations    of    the    Lyons   college   of 
physicians,  which,  however,  did  not  assume  a 
settled    form    till    some    time  after   his  death. 
He    likewise    established    the    college    of  the 
Trinity  in  the  same  town.     He  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  most  of  the  learned  of  his  time, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  received  from  them 
unbounded   applause.      His   numerous    works 
are  for  the  most  part  compilations,  and  display 
more  erudition  than  judgment.     Their  style  is 
semibarbarous.     Of  the  medical,  some  of  the 
most   remarkable    are,    "  De   claris  medicinx 
scriptoribus  ;"  "  De  Philosophis  qui  in  medi- 
cina    clarucrunt ;"     "    Rosa     Gallica ;"      &c. 
*'  Practica  nova  in  medicinando  omnibus  mor- 
borum  generibus,  ex  tradilionibus  Grrecorumf 
Latinorum,    Arabum,    &    recent,    auctorum  •," 
*'  Campus  Elysius  pallipe  amwnitate  refertus  ;" 
&c.  "Cribratio  medicamentorum  fere  omnium," 
&c.     These,  and   many   others,    are  farrago*, 
nearly  without  metliod  or  selection,  and  con- 
taining scarcely  any  tiling  of  his  own.      He  is 
in    general    an    enemy    to  the  practice  of  the 
Arabians.      His    other   works    are   chiefly  his- 
torical,   and  their   reputation   is  by  no   means 
superior   to    that   of  his    medical  productions. 
Many  of  them  relate  to  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy   of  Lyons,    Lorrain,    and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  France  ;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to 
be  read. 

Symphorien  had  a  son  named  C/niiiu;  who 
wrote  a  curious  book  "  Sur  les  SinguLirites  des 
Gaules,"  and  also  a  geographical  catalogue  of 


the  three  ancient  divisions  of  Gaul.     Afonn. 
Hallcr  Bibl.  Med.  Pract.  /.—A. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel  de,  the  principal 
founder  of  the   settlement  of  Canada,  was  a 
gentleman   of  Saintonge,  and    made  his    first 
voyages  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as   lieute- 
nant to  the  sieur  de  Monts.     He  visited  all  tlic 
harbours  of  Acadia,  ran  up  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, gave  a  commencement   to  the  city  of 
Quebec,  and  the  town  of  Montreal,  proceed- 
ed to  the  lake  which  still  bcr.rs  his  name,  and 
aided  the  neighbouring  savage  trib;s  against  the 
Iroquois.     In  another  voyage  he  proceeded  still 
further  up  the  river,  and  gave  the  Iroouois  a 
defeat   in    their   own   country.     ReiUi.iing  to 
France,  in    161 1,  to   solicit    succours,  he  wa« 
sent  back  as  king's  lieutenant  in  1613,  and  car- 
ried with  him  all  that  was  necessary  to  fortify 
Quebec.   He  remained  there  under  several  suc- 
cessive viceroys  of  New  France,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  his  office  under  the  associated  com- 
pany of  Canada  formed  in   1628.     With  the 
other  French  he  was   expelled   from    the  co- 
lony by  the  English  in  1631  ;  but,  on  its  re- 
storation  at  the  peace,  he  returned  tliither  as 
governor-general,  in  1634,  in  which  year  he 
died.     He  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity,  and 
huegrity,  zealous  for  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  settlement.     He  wrote  "  \'oyages 
and  Travels  in  New  France,  called  Canada," 
4to.   1632  -,  a   work  containing  many  curiout 
observations,  related   in  a  simple  and   natural 
way,  but  somewhat  tinctured  with  credulity. 
Moreri.     Noitv.  Diet.  Hi Jt. — A. 

CHAMPMESLE',  Mary-Desmares  de,  & 
celebrated  French  actress,  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  1644.  ^Slie  commenced  Iier  career  as  a  coun- 
try player,  and  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1669, 
at  the  theatre  du  Marais,  with  unusual  success. 
She  married  Charles  Chevillet,  sieur  de  Champ- 
meslc,  and  engaged  with  him  at  the  theatre  of 
liurgundy,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Guene- 
gaud.  She  died  in  1698.  This  actress  was  the 
favourite  of  Racine,  who  took  great  pains  to 
form  her  to  tragic  declamation,  and  gave  her 
the  principal  female  parts  in  his  plavs.  The 
moile  of  acting  of  that  day  was,  however, 
highly  artificial,  consisting  of  studied  gestures, 
and  a  sort  of  measured  recitative,  with  a  tone 
that  might  almost  be  marked  in  musical  notes. 
Champmcsle  delivered  herself  with  great  grace 
and  softness,  but  was  erampeil  by  lier  manner 
in  the  higher  expressions  of  tragic  passion.  Her 
husband  <;hone  tliiefiy  in  comedv.  He  was  also 
a  writer  of  comic  pieces,  which  were  of  the 
Jight  pleasant  Luid,  and  principally  excelled  in 
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representations  of  the  rldiculovis,  as  observed  in 
city  societies.  He  was  a  Parisian,  and  died  in 
1701.  His  works  were  published  at  Paris  in 
2  vols.  i2mo.  1742.  Some  of  them  were  com- 
posed in  conjunction  with  la  Fontaine,  or  at 
least  from  his  stories.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  an  eminent  divine 
among  the  English  dissenters,  was  born  in 
1693,  ^^  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  where  liis 
father  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  prote- 
stant  dissenters.  He  received  his  academical 
education  first  under  Mr.  Moore  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  afterwards  under  Mr.  Sam.  Jones  of 
Tewksbury,  at  which  last  seminary  he  had  for 
fellow-students  Butler  and  Seeker,  who  became 
distinguished  prelates  of  the  church  of  England. 
Chandler  left  the  academy  with  a  good  store  of 
critical  and  biblical  learning;  and,  commencing 
a  preacher,  was  chosen  minister  of  the  dissent- 
ing congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London. 
He  married,  and  had  a  family  ;  when  being  in- 
duced to  venture  his  wife's  fortune  in  the  South- 
sea  scheme,  he  lost  it  all.  As  the  income  of 
his  place  could  not  afford  him  a  support,  he 
opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  Poultry,  which 
he  kept  two  or  three  years,  still  continuing  to 
discharge  his  duty  as  a  minister.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  preach  a  weekly  evening-lecture  at 
the  Old-Jewry  meeting,  he  delivered  some  ser- 
mons on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  threw 
into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  published  in 
1725,  in  an  8vo.  vol.  entitled,  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  two  parts :" 
the  first  of  these  contained  a  discourse  on  mi- 
racles ;  the  second,  an  answer  to  Collins's 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. This  work  gained  him  considerable  re- 
putation, and  contributed  to  his  being  chosen 
minister  of  the  congregation  of  the  Old-Jewry, 
which  situation  he  occupied  with  great  credit, 
first  as  assistant,  then  as  pastor,  for  forty  years. 
He  was  an  instructive  and  animated  preacher, 
and  assiduous  in  the  disch.arge  of  all  the  duties 
of  his  function.  In  1727,  Mr.  Chandler  pub- 
lished "  Reflexions  on  the  Conduct  of  the  mo- 
dern Deists, in  their  late  Writings  against  Chris- 
tianity ;"  with  a  preface  in  favour  of  the  rights 
of  private  judgment,  in  answer  to  some  remarks 
of  Dr.  Rogers :  and,  in  the  following  year,  he 
published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity 
and  Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies,  and  their 
Application  to  Jesus  Christ." 

"While  he  thus  approved  himself  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  he 
displayed  his  abhorrence  of  the  persecuting  spi- 


rit which  has  been  too  much  allied  with  it,  h'^ 
translating  "  The  History  of  the  Inquisition  by- 
Philip  a  Limborch,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  1731  -,  to- 
which  he  prefixed  "  A  large  Introduction,  con- 
cerning the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Persecution." 
This  last  piece,  which  was  written  with  learn- 
ing and  freedom,  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Berrin)an,  and  occasioned  the  publi  • 
cation  of  two  or  three  pamphlets  on  each  side. 
Pursuing  the  topic  of  religious  liberty,  he 
published,  in  1732,  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London,  concerning  the  repeal  of  the 
Test-act.  Having  formed  a  design  of  writing 
a  commentary  on  tlie  Hebrew  prophets,  he  be- 
gan it  by  publishing,  in  1735,  "  A  Paraphrase 
and  critical  Commentary  on  Joel,"  4to.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  a  great  way  in  Isaiah  ; 
when  being  convinced,  by  the  lectures  of  Schul- 
tens,  that  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  tongues  than  he  possessed  was  requi- 
site for  the  task,  he  suspended  his  design,  and 
never  completed  it.  In  1736  he  republished- 
his  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  inquisition 
in  an  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
History  of  Persecution ;  in  four  parts :  r. 
amongst  the  heathens ;  2-  under  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  ;  3.  under  the  papacy  and  in- 
quisition ;  4.  amongst  protestants  :  with  a  pre- 
face containing  remarks  on  Dr.  Rogers's  Vindi- 
cation of  the  civil  Establishment  of  Reli- 
gion ;"  8vo.  Nor  did  he  long  remit  his  con- 
troversial warfare  with  deism  ;  for  in  1741  ap- 
peared his  "  Vindication  of  the  History  of  the 
Old  Testament ;"  and  in  1 742,  his  "  Defence 
of  the  Prime-ministry  and  Character  of  Jo- 
seph j"  both  in  answer  to-  Thomas  Morgan, 
whom,  according  to  Dr.  Leland,  he  clearly 
convicted  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation. 
In  1744  he  published  "  The  Witnesses  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  re-examined,  and 
their  Testimony  proved  entirely  consistent ;" 
which  is  accounted  a  clear  and  judicious  sum- 
mary of  the  argument  on  that  important  point 
of  scripture-hi.'-tory.  He  next  employed  his 
controversial  pen  on  "  The  Case  of  Subscrip- 
tion to  explanatory  Articles  of  Faith,  as  a  Qua- 
lification for  Admission  into  the  Christian  Mi- 
nistry," &c.  1748,  8vo.  It  was  about  this 
period,  that,  taking  a  journey  into  Scotland 
with  the  earl  of  Finlatcr,  his  literary  reputation 
induced  the  univeruties  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh to  confer  upon  him,  without  any  solici- 
tation, the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquary 
Societies.  At  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760^ 
his  zeal  for  that  monarch  led  him  to  publish  a 
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sermon,  In  which  he  compared  him  ■with  king 
David.  TJie  justness  of  tlie  comparison  might 
in  sever;il  views  be  disputed  ;  but  a  writer  of 
some  liumour  and  smartness  chose,  in  a  small 
piece  entitled,  "  Tiie  History  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,"  to  take  it  up  as  a  grievous 
affront  to  the  memory  of  the  English  king;  and 
laid  a  heavy  load  of  censure,  partly  in  a  grave, 
partly  in  a  ludicrous  strain,  on  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  monarch.  The  foundation  of  this 
piece  was  Baylc's  article  of  David,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary. Dr.  Cliandler  was  not  a  man  to  pass 
over  such  an  attack  upon  himself,  and  upon  a 
character  so  renowned  in  scripture.  He  replied 
with  great  gravity,  and  not  a  little  asperity,  in 
a  "  Review  of  the  History  of  tl>c  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart ;"  and  he  afterwards  more 
fully  investigated  the  subject  in  a  "  Critical 
History  of  the  Life  of  David,"  Sec.  a  vols.  8vo. 
1766.  This  is  a  work  of  great  judgment  and 
erudition;  and  that  part  of  it  which  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  Psalms  referring  to  that 
king,  is  particularly  admired  for  its  critical  saga- 
city. Before  it  was  ent'rely  printed,  the  author 
died,  l\iay,  1766,  in  the  sev.:  ty-tliird  year  of 
Ins  age.  hie  was  considered,  both  by  church- 
men and  dissenters,  as  one  of  the  leading  per- 
sons of  his  class  in  point  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  liberal  offers  of 
preferment  in  the  established  church,  should  he 
h.ive  chosen  to  conform  to  it.  Such  a  step,  how- 
ever, would  have  destroyed  that  influence  and 
authority  among  his  brethren,  which  was  pro- 
bably not  a  little  flattering  to  himself,  and  which 
he  rendered  useful  to  persons  in  power,  who 
found  it  their  interest  to  pay  him  a  respect- 
ful attention.  Dr.  Chandler  planned  and  ac- 
tively promoted  the  useful  scheme  of  a  fund 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  dissenting 
ministers.  Besides  the  works  above  noticed, 
he  printed  a  number  of  single  sermons  and 
pamphlets,  on  occasional  subjects.  After  his 
death,  four  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished, according  to  directions  in  liis  will,  by 
Dr.  Amory,  in  176S;  and  in  1777  was  pub- 
lished in  one  vol.  410.  his  "  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St. Paul  to  the  Galatians 
and  I'phesians;"  with  a  "  Connnentary  on  the 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians." 
Bioi(r.    liritiin. — A. 

CHANTEREAU-LE-FEVRE,  Louis,  a 
learned  antiijuary  of  the  17th  ecntm-y,  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  1588.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  history,  po- 
lities, and  belles-letters,  and  he  was  not  less 
estimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  than  for 
those  of  his  understanding.    Lc%\i3  XIIL  raised 


him  tlnough  successive  posts  to  that  of  inrcn-- 
dant  of  the  finances  of  the  duchies  of  Bar  and 
Lorrnin.  During  his  exercise  of  this  employ- 
ment he  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
tlie  affairs  of  the  country,  and  composed  from 
original  records,  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Houses  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,"  of  wliich  the 
first  part  only  has  appeared  at  Paris,  1642,  fol. 
He  published  other  works  relative  to  particular 
points  of  French  history;  and  after  liis  death, 
his  son  Peter,  who  was  also  a  man  of  Ie:\rning, 
published  his  «'  J'reatise  on  Eiet's,"  1662,  fol. 
In  tliis  he  supports  the  opinion,  judged  erro- 
neous, that  hereditary  fiefs  commenced  only 
after  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  tlie  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  of 
whom  he  held  a  weekly  assembly  at  his  house. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  165S.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hijf.^A. 

CHANUT,  Peter,  a  native  of  RTom,  was- 
embassador  of  France  to  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden.  After  being  long  resident  at  that 
court,  he  was  French  pleniivatentiary  at  Lu- 
beck  from  i<5i;o  to  1653,  and  then  embassador 
to  Holland  till  1655,  when  the  king  recalled 
liim  to  assist  in  his  councils.  In  all  these  em-^ 
ployments  he  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his 
lideliry  and  capacity.  Rl.iny  of  the  letters  of 
Grotius  are  addressed  to  him.  He  died  in  1662, 
at  the  age  of  si.xty-tw'O.  After  his  death  a  pub- 
lication of  curious  memoirs,  taken  from  his  dis- 
patches, was  given  by  M.  Linage  dc  Vauci- 
ennes.     A/orai. — A. 

CHAPELAIN,  John,  a  French  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  iji 
Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1595.  He  receiv- 
ed a  literary  education  under  masters  of  emi- 
tience  ;  and,  on  leaving  the  schools,  became  tu- 
tor to  tiie  children  of  the  marquis  dc  la  Trousse, 
grand-marshi.l  of  France,  and  afterwards  stew- 
ard to  that  nobleman.  He  continued  seventeen 
years  in  that  family,  during  which  he  translated 
"  Guzman  d'Alfaraehc,"  from  the  Spanish, 
and  also  turned  his  studies  particul.irly  to 
poetry.  He  raised  a  reputation  for  taste  and 
knowledge  in  this  art,  by  his  critique  on  tlie 
Adonis  of  the  cavalier  ^larino,  prefixed  to  a 
Paris  edition  of  that  poem  in  1623.  An  ode 
to  cardinal  Richelieu,  a  critique  on  tlie  Cid, 
and  other  proofs  of  literary  abilities,  gave  him 
such  credit,  that  lie  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
oracle  in  matters  of  taste.  Unfortunately,  he 
thought  himself  as  able  to  write  an  original 
work,  as  to  judge  by  rule  of  the  productions  of 
others ;  and  ht  undertook  to  compose  an  epic 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Joan  d'Are.  After  the 
expectations  of  the  public  had  been  a  long  time 
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excited,  the  first  twelve  books  of  his  "  Pucelle  ; 
oil,  la  Fiance  clclivree,"  appeared  in  1656,  with 
sll  the  pomp  of  royal  typography  and  fine  en- 
graving -,  and  by  the  aid  of  court-influence  was 
pushed   through   six   editions   within    eighteen 
months.     This  publication  was,  however,  the 
death-blow  to  his  fame  ;  and  the  name  of  Cha- 
pelain  as  a  poet  has  associated  the   same  ideas 
in  France  with  that  of  Blackmore  in  England. 
The  wits  conspired  to  cover  his  Pucelle  with 
ridicule.     The  harshness  of  its  style  and  versi- 
iication  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  ludicrous  sa- 
tire ;  and  Boilcau,  Racine,  and  la  Fontaine,  are 
said  humorously  by  way  of  penance  to  have 
imposed  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  read- 
ing a  certain   number  of  pages  of  this  poem 
when   they  had  committed  a  fault  against  L'U- 
guage.     In  vain  did  the  learned  Huet  maintain 
that  every  rule  of  the  epopsea  had  been  observ- 
ed in  the  Pucelle,  and  that  it  was  deserving  of 
the  highest  admiration  ;  a  few  lines  of  Bolleau 
were  infinitely  more  effectual  on  the  other  side; 
and  so  complete  was  the  decision  of  the  public 
against  it,  that   the   twelve    additional    books, 
though  written,  never  appeared,  but  remained 
in  MS.  in   the  king's  library.      This  poetical 
defeat,  however,  had  no  effect  in   subverting 
Chapelain's    interest   at    court.      He    enjoyed 
larger  pensions  than   any  other  literary  man  •, 
and  it  is  not  without  apparent  envy  that  Boi- 
leau  calls  him  "  le   mieux  rente   de  tous   les 
beaux-esprits"  [Snf.  IX.),  "  the  best-incomed 
of  all  the  wits."     AVhen  Lewis,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  Colbert,  in  1662,  granted  pensions  to 
all   the  men   of  literary  reputation  in  Europe, 
Chapelain  was  the  person  to  whom  the  forma- 
tion of  the  list  was  entrusted  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  doubted  that  the  possession  of  such  a  power 
brought  him  more  homar;e,  than  his  failure  as  a 
poet  had  lost  him.      lie   was,  moreover,  de- 
serving of  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  from 
a  private  character  of  great  worth.     He  was 
mild,  obliging,  sincere,  and  prone  to  do  good 
offices.     Though  somewhat  inclined  to  avarice, 
he  was   not  ambitious  of  high  posts  ;  and  he 
had  the  philosophy  to  refuse  the  place  of  pre- 
ceptor to  the  first  dauphin,  to  which  the  duke  of 
Montausier  had  noniinr.ted  him.    Even  Boileau 
pays  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  moral  quali- 
ties. He  died  in  1674, and  left  behind  him  a  pro- 
perty which  very  few  better  poets  have  equalled. 
His  works,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  a  few 
odes,  a  "  Dialogue  on  the  Reading  of  old  Ro- 
mances," and   some  miscellaneous  pieces  on  li- 
terary topics.     Morcri.      Nouv.  Diit.  Hist. — A. 
CHAPELLE,  Claud-Emmanuel  l'Hcil- 
1.1ER,  a  French  wit  and  poet,  was  the  natural 


son  of  Francis  I'Huillier,  master  of  the  ac- 
counts. He  received  liis  name  from  his  birth- 
place, the  village  of  la  Chnpelle,  between  Paris 
and  St.  Denys.  His  father  gave  him  a  very  li- 
beral O('ucation  ;  ami  he  learned  philosophy  un- 
der the  famous  Gassendi.  His  talent,  however, 
lay  chiefly  in  poetry,  of  the  pleasant  and  easy 
kind,  and  he  was  particularly  successful  in 
double  rhymes.  His  character  was  gay  and 
voluptuous,  and  his  lively  and  convivial  dispo- 
sition made  him  a  welcome  companion  in  the 
societies  of  the  great  and  the  witty.  His 
"  Journey  to  Montpellier,"  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bauchaumont,  and  forming  a  pecu- 
liar mixture  of  j-nose  and  verse,  is  a  model  of 
that  pleasurable  tacility  which  is  mote  rare  than 
correctness  and  elevation.  The  conversation 
of  Chapelle  was  in  the  same  style  with  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  abounded  in  humorous  sallies,  utter- 
ed witli  little  respect  of  persons.  He  preferred 
an  epicurean  liberty,  to  the  chance  of  rising  to 
posts  of  consequence  which  his  connexions  af- 
forded him  ;  and,  iftcr  passing  an  unshackled 
life  of  about  seventy  years,  provided  for  by  a 
moderate  annuity,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1686.  A 
new  edition  of  his  "  Voyage"  (Journey),  was 
given  byle  F^evre  de  St.  iMarc,  in  1755,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  Chapelle  was  also  the  author  of  some 
"  Fugitive  Pieces  in  verse  and  prose,"  annexed 
to  the  above  edition.  Ai/onri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CHAPELLE,  John  de  la,  of  the  French  -< 
academy,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1655.  His 
father,  who  was  well  descended,  was  a  profes- 
sor of  law  in  that  university,  and  king's  coun- 
sellor. He  purchased  for  his  son  the  post  of 
receiver-general  of  the  finances  at  Rochelle  ; 
but  the  ambition  of  the  youth  was  not  confined 
to  the  career  of  a  man  of  business.  Captivated 
with  the  glory  acquired  on  the  theatre,  he  be- 
came an  imitator  of  Racine,  and  composed  a 
number  of  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  per- 
formed with  more  or  less  success.  They  were 
far,  however,  from  being  rivals  to  the  works  of 
that  great  master  ;  and  owed  the  juccess  they 
met  with  chiefly  to  the  acting  of  Baron,  and  to 
a  due  attention  to  stage -effect.  The  most  po- 
pular was  on  the  subject  of  Cleopatra.  He 
tried  his  talent  also  in  comedy  ;  and  a  light 
piece  of  the  farcical  kind,  entitled,  "  Les  Car- 
rosscs  d'Orleans,"  ktpt  itr  place  on  the'theatre. 
La  Chapelle  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  m?de  him  his  secretary  in  1687, 
and  dispatched  him  to  Switzeriar.d  on  business 
of  importance  to  that  house.  The  king  alro 
employed  liim  in  that  country  on  public  affairs^ 
and  he  gave   a  proof  of  liis  patriotism  and 
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political  knowledge  in  a  series  of"  Letters  frora 
a  Swiss  to  a  Frenchman,  on  the  true  Interests 
of  the  Powers  at  War  ;"  the  object  of  which 
was,  under  a  feigned  title,  to  dissuade  Europe 
from  its  league  against  a  monarch  now,  at 
least,  no  longer  to  i>e  dreaded-  He  had  already 
been  received  a  member  of  the  Frencii  Aca- 
demy, in.  i6' 8,  and  lie  several  times  occupied 
the  chair  at  its  public  sittings,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  applaufc.  lie  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  the  formidable  Djspreanx,  who 
launched  against  him  an  anonymous  epigram  ; 
but  la  Chapelle  was  too  well  supported  to  be 
much  hurt  by  it  :  moreover,  his  private  cha- 
racter was  such  as  to  obtain  general  regard  and 
esteem.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  Besides  the  worl;&  above  mentioned,  he 
wrote  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ar- 
mand  Bourbon  Piince  de  Conti,"  printed  in 
1699,  with  the  account  of  the  obsequies  of  tliat 
prince;  and   "  The  Loves  of  Catullus  and  Ti- 


Museus  and  P^esiod  ;  though  as  to  the  latter,  it 
is  uncertain  whether  his  version  was  ever  print- 
ed. A  variety  of  other  works,  orij^'inal  and 
translated,  employed  his  laborious  lile,  which 
concluded  in  1634,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
His  intimate  friend,  Inigo  Jones,  erected  a 
moiuiment  of  Grecian  architecture  to  him  at 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fiehls,  which 
was  destroyed  with  the  edifice.  Chapman  was 
much  efteemcd  in  his  time,  both  for  his  poeti- 
cal and  his  moril  character.  lit  may  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  our  extinct  poet«,  being 
known  neither  on  the  stage  or  in  the  closet,  ex- 
cept to  some  curious  enquirers  j  yet  his  merit 
in  introducing  f^omer  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen  ought  to  preserve  his  name  from 
oblivion.  His  translations  of  that  ban!,  tliough 
rude,  incorrect,  and  rendered  tiresome  by  a  pro- 
tractetl  measure  of  lines  of  fourteen  syllables,  are 
by  no  means  deficient  in  spirit,  and  afford  several 
examples  of  the  naturalisation  of  the  Homeric 


buUus,"  two  separate  works,  forming  a  kind  of     compounded  epithets,  which  liave  been  happily 


romance,  of  which  the  fiCts  and  sentiment 
contained  in  the  works  of  those  poets  were  the 
basis.  Moreri.  D'Jlcmberty  Hist,  des  Memb. 
de  r  Acad.  Ft: — A. 

CHAPMAN,  George,  one  of  the  early 
English  dramatic  poets,  and  the  first  translator 
of  all  Homer  s  works,  was  born  in  1557-  He 
had  part  of  his  education  at  Trinity-college, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for 
classical  learning.  He  left  the  university  at  an 
early  age,  and  came  to  the  metropolis,  where 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  wits  of 
the  day,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Marlow,  Da- 
niel, &c.  It  does  not  appear  what  was  liis 
plan  of  life  or  profession;  nor  is, he  known 
to  have  publicly  commenced  author  till  1^1,5, 
when  he  printed  a  poem  entitled,  "  Ovid's 
Banquet  of  Sauce,"  &c.  He  had  probably, 
however,  been  for  some  time  employed  upon 
Homer,  as  his  translation  of  seven  books  of  the 
Jliad  appeared  in  1596.  Fifteen  books  were 
printed  in  i6oo,  and  at  length  the  whole  poera 
was  published  without  date,  dedicated  to  prince 
Henry,  which  circumstance  fixes  its  appear- 
ance not  later  than  1603.  Before  this  period  he 
liad  commenced  a  writer  of  comedy  ;  and  for 
A  considerable  number  of  years  he  was  a  fertile 
autl.or  ot  dramatic  performances,  both  comic 
and  tragic,  many  of  which  were  popular.  He 
wrote  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  Jon- 
son,  and  was  a  rival  in  fame  to  that  celebrated 
writer.  In  1614  he  published  his  version  of 
the  Odyssey;  and  soon  after  completed  the 
translation  of  all  Homer's  works  by  the  Batr.i- 
i-hyomuomachia  and  Hymns.  He  also  transl.itcd 


employed  by  his  successors.  It  is  no  small 
praise  of  Chapman's  Homer,  that  Waller,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Dryden,  could  never 
read  It  without  a  degree  of  transport ;  and  that 
Pope  found  his  account  in  studying  it  with  at- 
tention. His  critical  additions  to  his  transla- 
tions do  not  raise  him  high  as  a  scholar ;  and 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  can 
scarcely  be  admitted.     Bingr.  Brittin. — A. 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEROCHE,  John,  astro- 
nomer, was  born  at  Alauriac,  in  Upper  Au- 
vergne,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1728.  His  fadier 
was  John  Chappe  baron  of  Auteroche,  and  his 
motlier,  Magdalen  de  la  Farge,  was  the  daughter 
of  Peter  de  la  Farge,  lord  of  La  Pierre.  The 
rank  and  opulence  of  his  parents  placed  him  in 
a  situation  which  may  be  deemed  fortunate  to 
the  culture  of  mental  power  l>y  those  who  have 
felt  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  means  ot" 
improvement ;  but  corcerning  which  some 
doubt  at  least  may  be  entertahied  by  such  as 
are  aware  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  necessity, 
and  the  apathy  which  too  great  facility  of  ac- 
quisition is  calculated  to  produce.  The  active 
disposition  of  our  author  opposed  this  last  ef- 
fect. He  derived  every  advantage  from  the 
excellent  education  which  hia  parents  had  the 
power  of  bestowing.  He  began  his  studies 
at  the  Jesuits'-college  at  Mauriac.  which  he 
continued  at  Paris  at  the  college  of  Louis  Je 
Grand,  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  same  com- 
pany, and  in  which  he  maintained  a  gencr.U, 
thesis  at  the  end  of  his  physical  course  with  the 
greatest  applause. 

From  tlic  earliest  infancy  he  displayed  a  sir.- 
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gular  attachment  to  mathematical  knowledge 
and  the  art  of  design.  His  leisure  hours  were 
employed  in  drawing  plans  and  making  calcu- 
lations. The  amusements  of  his  hifancy  were 
such  as  constitute  tlie  serious  occupations  of 
men.  During  his  course  of  pliilosophy,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  Carthusian,  named  don 
Germain,  \s-ho  was  struck  with  the  abilities  of 
■the  young  man,  and  found  a  pleasure  in  teach- 
ing him  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy -,  to  the  latter  of  which  studies  he  devoted 
himself  so  much,  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
nights  were  applied  to  observation  whenever 
the  serenity  of  the  sky  allowed  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  seen. 

Father  de  la  Tout,  who  ■was  then  principal 
•of  the  college,  was  also  struck  with  this  in- 
stance of  early  ability  and  power,  and  commu- 
nicated the  incident  to  M.  Cassini,  who  was 
desirous  of  seeing  his  works.  He  viewed  them 
with  astonishment,  and  immediately  determin- 
ed to  cultivate  talents  of  such  uncommon  va- 
•lue.  He  caused  him  to  form  plans  of  several 
of  the  palaces  of  France,  employed  him  to  as- 
sist in  drawing  the  general  map  of  that  king- 
■dom,  and  by  way  of  rendering  his  astronomi- 
cal talents  useful,  he  set  him  to  translate  the 
■Tables  of  Halley  into  French.  These  were 
published  in  the  year  1752,  with  considerable 
iidditions,  which  shewed  not  only  that  he 
tlioroughly  understood  the  principles  of  the 
-original,  but  was  even  then  capable  of  enlarging 
and  extending  their  results. 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  employed  by 
the  French  governmeiit  to  make  several  sur- 
veys in  the  district  of  Bitche  in  Lorraln,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  a  forest  vv'hich  sur- 
rounds the  town  of  the  same  name.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  situation  less  favourable,  from  the 
general  state  of  the  weatlier,  to  astronomical  ob- 
servations than  that  of  tlie  town  of  Bitche;  and 
in  addition  to  this  difficulty,  the  abbe  Chappe 
-vas  without  instruments.  But  these  inconve- 
niences gave  way  to  his  exertions.  He  pro-, 
■cured  a  quadrant  from  Mr.  Le  Prince,  which 
instrument,  together  with  a  telescope  and  a 
■clock,  became  the  furniture  of  his  temporary  ob- 
servatory, where  he  determined  the  position  of 
the  town,  which  till  then  had  been  wanting  in 
the  local  geography  of  that  district.  On  his 
return  from  this  expedition,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1759,  he  was  appointed 
10  the  place  of  assistant  astronomer,  vacant  by 
ihe  promotion  of  Mr.  Lalande  to  that  of  asso- 
ciate. In  the  following. year,  he  obfcrved  the 
iT/o  comets  which  appeared,  and  communicated 


to  the  academy  the  detail  of  his  observations, 
together  with  deductions  of  the  theory  of  their 
orbits.  He  also  added  a  connected  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  zodiacal  light  which  he  had 
made  at  the  same  tinie-,  with  an  account  of  an 
aurora  borealis  which  had  appeared  during  his 
observations. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  abbe  engaged  in 
an  expedition  of  much  greater  importance.  The 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  which 
was  to  happen  on  the  6th  of  June,  1761,  at 
that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole 
philosophical  world.  To  render  the  results  of 
the  observations  of  so  r.vre  and  interesting  a 
phenomenon  most  useful  to  astronomers,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  made  at  places 
duly  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Two  of  the 
positions  selected  for  this  purpose,  were  To- 
bolsk the  capital  of  Siberia,  and  the  island  Ro- 
drigo  in  the  Indian  Sea.  The  celebrated  Pingre 
undertook  to  repair  to  the  latter  place,  and 
Chappe  engaged  to  make  his  observations  in  the 
north.  He  left  Paris  on  this  expedition  at  the 
end  of  November,  1 760,  passed  through  Vienna, 
and  arrived  at  Petersburgh  on  tlie  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary following.  The  Russian  astronomers 
had  departed  near  a  month  before,  and  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  to  secure  his  ar- 
rival at  Tobolsk  before  the  ensuing  thaw.  Some 
delays,  however,  intervened  ;  but  at  length  he 
departed,  at  the  risk  of  being  sui  prised  by  the 
thaw  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia, 
or  being  overwhelmed  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  by  the  enormous  masses  of  snow 
which  at  that  period  fall  down.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Tobolsk  on  the  loth 
of  April,  after  a  route  of  about  800  leagues 
from  Petersburgh,  only  six  days  before  the  frost 
broke  up. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  presented  the 
orders  of  the  empress  to  INIr.  IsmaelofF,  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  a  valuable  chart  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
officer  performed  his  duty  in  seconding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  abbe  Chappe  with  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  zeal  equally  honour.able  to  his  own 
attachment  for  the  sciences.  An'observatory 
was  constructed  as  speedily  as  possible,  where 
our  astronomer  lost  no  time  in  fixing  and  ad- 
justing his  instruments,  and  soon  afterwards 
had  good  observations  of  a  solar  and  lunar 
eclipse,  by  means  of  which  the  longitude  of  the 
place  was  well  settled. 

On  the  5th  June,  1761,  every  thing  was  in 
readiness  for  observation,  but  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  sky  was  overcast.     The  anxiety 
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of  the  abbe  at  this  discouraging  prospect,  which 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  great  object 
for  which  he  had  risked  so  much,  may  more 
easily  be  conceived  than  described.  The  state  of 
the  v.eatlier  continued  till  near  tlie  time  of  ob- 
servation, when  to  his  extreme  satisfaction  it 
cleared  up,  and  he  made  his  observations  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Is- 
maeloff,  count  Pouschkin,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Tobolsk.  Dispatches  of  the  particulars  were 
forwarded  to  Petersburgh  and  Paris  as  early 
as  possible  by  a  courier  sent  by  the  governor  for 
that  purpose. 

The  abbe  remained  about  three  months  at 
Tobolsk  after  this  observation,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
could  no  longer  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  si- 
tuation, became  an  additional  inducement  to 
hasten  him  towards  a  more  southern  climate. 
He  returned  by  Catharineburgh,  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  road  by  which  he  came,  to 
Tobolsk,  and  arrived  at  the  former  place  after 
rnuch  fatigue  and  danger,  as  well  from  the  local 
difficulties  of  the  country  as  the  ferocity  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  visited  the  mines  at  Catha- 
rineburgh, of  which  he  has  given  an  inte- 
resting account  ;  and  proceeded  tlience  to  Ca- 
san,  and  at  length  reached  Petersburgh,  where 
the  empress  endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  her 
service,  by  an  offer  of  the  same  place  whicli 
had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  ])e  I'lsle.  But, 
however  flattering  these  offers  were,  they  did 
not  afford  an  inducement  sufficient  for  him  to 
quit  his  native  country  and  the  service  of  his 
king.  He  remained  no  longer  at  Petersburgh 
than  till  the  spring  rendered  the  navigation 
free,  when  he  embarked  for  France,  and  ar- 
rived there  in  August,  1762,  after  an  absence 
of  near  two  years. 

The  difficulty  of  ilie  roads,  and  the  haste 
with  which  he  was  at  most  times  obligcil  to 
travel,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  scien- 
tific observations.  Nevertheless  he  made  re- 
marks of  every  kind.  His  barometrical  ob- 
servations afforded  him  the  means  of  taking  a 
kind  of  level  during  Iiis  whole  joiirney,  of  which 
he  has  given  an  engraved  section.  From  this 
section  it  appears  that  the  face  of  the  country 
in  Siberia,  at  least  where  he  travelled,  is  much 
less  elevated  than  is  generally  thought,  but,  as 
the  author  of  his  eloge  with  justice  observes, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  make 
experiments  of  tliis  nature  under  such  circum- 
stances with  the  requisite  degree  of  precision, 
for  which  reason  this  writer  thinks  they  are  less 
TO  be  depended  on  than  his  otlier  observations. 
He  also  examined  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
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productions  j  the  rivers,  mountains,  volcanoes, 
animals,  minerals;  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  collected  every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
vast  empire  of  Russia. 

The  interval  between  his  return  and  the  time 
of  preparation  for  the  second  transit  of  Visnus, 
in  June,  1769,  was  in  great  part  employed  in 
collecting  and  arranging  these  materials,  out  of 
which  he  formed  a  narrative  of  his  travels,  il- 
lustrated with  charts,  plans,  sections,  views, 
and  other  engravings  necessary  to  complete  the 
work,  wliich  appeared  in  the  year  1768,  in  three 
volumes  quarto.  This  great  work  has  been 
justly  esteemed,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of 
scientific  facts,  but  as  an  interesting  production 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  tlie  origin  and 
political  economy  of  the  nations  he  visited. 

His  astronomical  functions  were  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time  neglected.  The  regis- 
ters of  the  observatory,  and  the  publications  of 
the  academy,  afford  valuable  proofs  of  his  dili- 
gence. Four  entire  years  of  observations  of 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  a  singular 
observation  of  Mercury  on  the  meridian,  whicli 
he  for  the  first  time  effectetl,  by  darkening  his 
observatory,  and  adding  a  tube  ot  two  feet  in 
length  to  the  object-end  of  his  telescope,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  also  the  aperture  was  li- 
mited;  several  observations  of  eclipses;  with  a 
distinct  account  of  a  fact  respecting  the  junction 
of  a  plus  and  minus  flash  of  lightning  ; — tliese, 
and  other  additions  to  the  general  stock  of  phi- 
losophical knowledge,  are  evidences  of  his  ac- 
tivity, and  tlie  ability  by  which  it  was  directed. 

Public  arrangements  had  been  made, by  which 
it  was  morally  certain  that  ihe  approaching  tran- 
sit of  Venus  would  be  well  observed  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Europe;  but  tlie  data  requir- 
ed to  be  ascertained  from  this  event  demanded 
a  set  of  observations  to  the  south-west  at  the 
extreme  point  of  California,  namely.  Cape  St. 
Lucar.  The  abbe  Chappe  offered  his  services 
for  this  purpose,  which  were  accepted,  and  he 
accordingly  repaired  to  C.diz,  in  order  to  em- 
bark on  board  the  Spanish  fleet  for  "^^-ra  Cruz. 
The  probable  time  of  departure  of  the  licet 
was,  however,  such  as  threatened  a  delay, 
which  lie  concluded  would  be  inimical  to  tlic 
object  of  his  ixpcdition.  He  ilierefore  chosif 
to  cross  the  .'\tlantic  in  a  small  vessel  maunenl 
by  eight  persons  only,  in  which  he  happily  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Mexico  ;  and  was  so  well  seconded  in  his  efforts 
by  the  government  tif  that  place,  that  he  reaelud 
California  nineteen  days  before  the  conipu'.cvl 
day  of  observation. 
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An  Infectious  disorder  at  that  time  raged  in 
the  district  of  Callforni.i,  wlierc  he  proposed  to 
make  his  observations.  It  was  tliought  advis- 
able that  he  should  remove  out  of  the  reach  of 
this  danger.  But  he  had  one  primary  object 
which  absorbed  every  other  consideration. 
When  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cHmate  was 
urged  to  him  on  the  evening  of  his  departure 
from  France,  he  repHed,  "  that  were  he  sure 
to  die  the  day  after  making  this  observation,  that 
certainty  should  not  deter  him  ;"  and  he  showed 
by  his  conduct  that  this  was  not  a  vain  boast.  He 
determined  to  remain  at  the  village  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, where  he  set  up  his  instruments,  and 
made  his  observations  in  tlie  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner.  Three  days  after  the 
transit  his  constitution  gave  way  to  the  disorder, 
which  had  before  attacked  his  companions.  His 
•  resolution  did  not,  however,  fail  him ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  might  have  escaped  with  life, 
if  he  had  been  less  determined  to  seize  every 
possible  opportunity  of  making  astronomical 
observations.  He  was  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence at  the  time  of  the  expected  lunar 
eclipse  on  the  i8th  of  Jimc,  which  he  absolutely 
insisted  upon  sitting  up  to  observe.  The  fatigue 
occasioned  a  relapse.  During  this  last  illness  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  should  not  sur- 
vive, and  his  satisfaction  that  the  object  of  his 
mission  had  been  completely  accomplished  be- 
fore his  death.  He  died  the  1st  of  August, 
1769,  in  his  forty-second  year.  M.  Pauli,  a 
French  engineer,  the  only  surviving  partner  of 
this  expedition,  was  commissioned  to  transmit 
his  papers  to  the  French  Academy,  which  was 
accordingly  done  some  time  afterwards,  and 
they  were  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
younger  Cassini. 

The  abbe  Chappewas  a  stout  man,  of  middling 
stature,  and  very  lively  In  his  actions.  He  was 
habitually  cheerful,  social,  and  disposed  to 
friendship.  His  conduct  was  open  and  candid, 
and  his  rectitude  unlmpeaclied.  As  his  mind 
was  occupied  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  greater 
objects,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  calls  of  In- 
terest or  emolument.  The  leading  events  of 
his  Hfe  have  .proved  his  Intrepidity  and  firmness, 
perhaps  at  an  expence  to  be  regretted,  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  they  produced.— 
W.  N.  . 

'  CHAPPEL,  William,  a  pious  and  learned 
English  prelate  of  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1582,  of  parents  in  narrow  circumstances,  at 
Lexington  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  ^vas  edu- 
cated at  Christ' s-college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow  in  i  607.  Continuing  in  col- 
lege, as  being  v.ithout  interest  for  advancement 


In  the  church,  he  applied  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  tuition,  in  which  he  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion not  surpassed  by  any  one  in  the  university. 
With  great  strictness  of  morals  he  united  equal 
sweetness  of  temper  ;  an  union  peculiarly  happy 
for  a  tutor.  He  was  also  a  skilful  and  formi- 
dable disputant :  and  of  his  powers  in  this  re- 
spect a  remarkable  anecdote  is  related.  When 
king  James  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  1624,  he  was  entertained  with  an  academi- 
cal act.  In  one  of  the  exercises.  Dr.  Roberts 
of  Trinity-college  was  respondent  ;  when  he 
was  pushed  so  hard  by  Mr.  Chappel,  that,  un- 
able to  sustain  die  contest,  he  fainted  away. 
The  king  himself,  who  was  well  practised  in 
j-f/fA  combats,  then  took  up  the  lance  on  the- 
same  side,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  upon 
which  he  declared  himself  happy  that  so  redout- 
able  a  champion  was  at  the  same  time  so  good  a 
subject.  Chappel,  who  was  modest  and  un- 
ambitious, would  have  passed  his  life  happily 
In  these  academical  employments,  had  he  not 
been  rendered  uneasy  by  some  malicious  calum- 
nies, which  are  only  hinted  at  in  his  life  written 
by  himself.  He  was  removed  from  the  scene 
by  ah  unsought  promotion  to  the  deanery  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland  In  1633,  obtained  for  him  by 
Laud,  then  bishop  of  London.  This  prelate 
had  then,  probably,  those  further  views  of  ser- 
vice from  him  which  were  opened  next  year, 
when  he  proposed  to  him  undertaking  the  pro- 
vosthlp  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  vacant  by 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Usher.  Chappel  would 
gladly  have  declined  this  burthensome  post,  but 
his  excuses  were  not  admitted,  and  he  began  to 
officiate  as  provost  In  August,  1634,  though 
from  some  circumstance  he  was  not  sworn  in  to 
the  office  till  1637.  It  appears  as  if  he  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  puritani- 
cal spirit  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  then  very 
prevalent  in  both  kingdoms  ;  and  carrying  Into 
execution  certain  new  statutes,  more  favour- 
able to  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  Laud  ' 
had  introduced  into  the  college  with  a  new 
charter.  His  government,  by  its  temper,  steadi- 
ness, and  regularity  of  discipline,  so  well  an- 
swered the  intentions  of  his  patrons,  that  he 
was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  bishoprics  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  with  the  condition, 
however,  that  he  should  still  hold  his  provost- 
ship.  This  he  did  till  July,  1640;  though,  sen- 
sible of  the  approaching  storm,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous of  obtr.Inlng  a  small  bishopric  in  England 
in  lieu  of  his  Irish  prefei'ments.  He  was  vie-- 
Icntly  attacked  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons; 
and  in  164 1  articles  of  Impeachment  were  ex- 
hibited against  him  before  the  Lords,  the  prin- 
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cipal  of  which  turned  upon  the  charges  of 
treach  of  his  oath  as  provost,  and  disaffection 
to  the  p.-ople  of  Ireland,  shown  by  his  dis- 
continuance of  an  Irish  lecture  in  the  college. 
He  was  pushed  hard,  and  his  reply  did  not 
give  satisfaction.  That  there  was  some  ground 
for  censure  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  two  of  his  warmest  adversaries 
were  primate  Usher,  and  Dr.  Martin  bishop  of 
Meath.  When  party  ran  so  high,  a  good  man 
might  easily  incur  blame  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Chappel's  attachment  to  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, and  his  complaisance  for  his  great 
patrons  Laud  and  Wentworth,  might  have  car- 
ried him  too  far.  With  much  diiticulty  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  embark  for  England,  and 
he  arrived  at  Milford-haven  in  December,  1641. 
At  Tenby  he  was  committed  to  gaol,  as  having 
left  Ireland  without  licence,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  seven  weeks  that  he  was  set  at  liberty  on 
bond.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the  ship  in 
which  most  of  his  property  and  his  books  were 
embarked,  was  lost.  Thus  reduced  almost  to 
indigence,  and  fallen  upon  "  evil  times,"  he 
retired  to  his  native  county,  and  at  length 
fixing  his  residence  at  Derby,  he  died  there  in 
1649.  Though  so  learned  a  man,  his  time  was 
so  occupied  with  tuition,  that  he  wrote  no 
more  than  two  or  tliree  pieces.  These  were, 
•'  Melhodus  Concionandi,"  Lonil.  1648,  8vo. 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  also  printed 
in  1656,  entitled  "  The  true  Method  of 
Preaching  ;"  "  The  Use  of  Holy  Scripture," 
Lond.  1653,  8vo. ;  and  his  own  life,  "  Vita 
Gulielmi  Chappel,"  twice  printed.  Biogr. 
Britan. — A. 

CHAPUZEAU,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Ge- 
neva, was  preceptor  to  William  III.  king  of 
England,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  pages 
of  George  duke  of  Ikunswick-Lunenburg,  in 
which  employ  lie  died,  "  old,  blinil,  and  poor," 
at  Zell,  in  1701.  He  wrote  various  works  in 
history,  politics,  and  belles-lettres  ;  of  which 
are,  "A  Description  of  Lyons,"  1656;  "An 
Account  of  Savoy  ;"  "  L'Europe  vivante,"  or 
the  political  state  of  Europe  in  1666  ;  "  Present 
State  of  tlie  Electoral  House  of  Bavaria,"  1673  ; 
"  Lc  Theatre  Francois,"  1674,  treating  on  tlic 
use  of  comedy,  the  authors  who  support  the 
theatre,  tiic  conduct  of  actors,  &c ;  several 
comedies,  under  tlie  title  of  "  La  Muse  enjouee, 
ou  le  Theatre  comique."  One  of  his  most 
useful  labours  was  putting  n\  order  and  pub- 
lishing the  Voyages  and  'J'ravels  of  Tavcrnier, 
first  printed  in  Frcncli,  1675,  4'°-  ■^"  attack 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  this 
work  brought  on  a  warm  reply  from  Juricu, 


which  Chapuzeau  answered  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner. In  1694  he  published  the  plan  of  an 
"  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Philological 
Dictionary,"  on  which  he  had  been  fifteen  years 
employed  ;  but  it  never  appeared.  He  com- 
plained that  Moreri  had  made  great  use  of  his 
MSS.  in  compiling  his  own  dictionary.  AIo- 
reri. — A. 

CHARAS,  MosES,  a  learned  and  skilful 
apothecary,  was  born  at  Uzcs  in  161 8.  He 
first  practised  in  his  profession  at  Orange,  and 
then  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  obtained  great 
reputation  by  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Theriaca 
Andromachi,"  first  printed  in  1668.  Of  this 
heterogeneous  compound,  then  regarded  as  the 
most  admirable  of  medicines,  he  considered 
every  single^ingredient,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  united,  which  he  rationally  imputed 
chiefly  to  the  opium  it  contains ;  and  he  com- 
posed a  large  quantity  of  it  in  presence  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  deputies  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris.  He  next  distinguished  himself  by  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  viper,  the  effects 
of  its  poison,  and  the  utility  of  the  several 
parts  of  that  reptile  in  medicine.  He  gave  an 
exact  anatomical  description  of  the  organs 
furnishing  the  poison  -,  but  he  maintained, 
against  Redi  and  other  enquirers,  tliat  this 
venom  was  never  mortal  of  itself,  but  was  only 
rendered  so  by  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  animal. 
His  two  works  on  the  viper  were  published  in 
1669  and  1672.  Charas  was  then  chosen 
cliymical  lecturer  in  the  royal  botanical  garden, 
which  office  he  filled  with  great  applause 
during  several  years.  He  published  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  in  a  "  Royal,  galenical, 
and  chymical  Dispensatory,"  first  printed  at 
Paris  in  1672,  and  many  times  re-cdited  in 
different  places.  It  was  very  popular,  and  is 
said  even  to  have  been  translated  into  Chinese 
for  the  use  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The 
edicts  against  the  Calvinists,  in  1680,  obliged 
Charas,  who  was  of  that  persuasion,  to  leave 
his  country.  He  withdrew  to  Engl.ind,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  king  Charles 
n.,  was  admitted  to  a  tloctor's  degree,  and  re- 
sided five  years.  Thence  he  passed  into  Hol- 
land, and  practised  with  reputation  at  Amster- 
dam. The  Spanish  embassador  in  that  country 
engaged  him  to  go  to  Madrid  in  order  to  un- 
dertake the  care  of  the  king's  health,  then 
much  impaired.  When  in  Spain,  he  pursued 
his  experiments  on  vipers  ;  antl  took  pains  to 
destroy  a  popular  notion,  that  the  vipers  for 
twelve  leagues  round  Toledo  were  deprived  of 
their  venomous  qualities,  in  consequence  of  the 
miraculous  operation  of  a  h.oly  archbisliop  of 
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that  city  some  ages  before.  The  envy  of  the 
Spanish  physicians  caused  this  attempt  of  liis  to 
be  made  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him,  and  he 
■vvas  accordincjly  shut  up  in  tlie  prisons  of  the 
inquisition.  The  constancy  of  the  poor  old 
man  could  not  hold  out  against  the  horrors  of 
this  situation,  and  he  alijured  his  religion  in 
order  to  obtain  his  liberty.  He  returned  to 
France,  and  had  the  lionour  of  being  compli- 
mented by  the  king  on  his  conversion.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  died,  a  good  catholic,  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  in  169S.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  for  1692  is  a  paper  by  Charas  on  a 
new  mode  of  administering  the  quinquina. 
Moreri.      Halkr  B.ibl.  Med.  Pratt.— \. 

CHARDIN,  John,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
was  the  son  of  a  jeweller  of  the  protestant 
persuasion  at  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in 
1643.  He  followed  his  father's  profession, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  commenced  his 
travels,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  1670. 
He  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  this  interval 
in  Persia  ;  and  he  printed  at  Paris  an  account 
of  the  coronation  of  Soliman  III.  king  of  Persia, 
and  the  principal  events  of  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  Departing  again  for  the  cast  in 
1 67 1,  he  spent  several  years  in  Persia  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  laid  in  a  great  fund  of  curious 
information  concerning  the  state  of  those  coun- 
ti'ies,  which  he  made  public  after  his  second 
return.  He  vv-as  knighted  at  London  in  1681 
by  Charles  II.  who  made  him  his  jeweller. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  French  refugee 
in  London,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1713. 
The  travels  of  Chardin  were  published  all  to- 
gether in  ten  volumes  i2mo.  17 11  •,  and  in  4 
volumes  4to.  1735,  at  Amsterdam.  They  have 
been  translated  into  English,  German,  and 
Flemish;  and  few  books  of  the  kind  have 
^maintained  an  equal  character  for  authentic 
and  valuable  information.  The  religion,  man- 
ners, products,  commerce,  &c.  of  the  countries 
•he  visited,  are  faithfully  described.  He  has 
evsn  recorded  many  curious  medical  facts ; 
and  the  relation  of  his  own  case,  when  attacked 
by  a  very  dangerous  fever  at  Gombron,  which 
was  cured  by  the  country  physicians,  who  em- 
ployed the  repeated  aflusion  of  cold  water,  has 
proved  an  instructive  fact  to  modern  practi- 
tioners, liloreri.  Hallcr  BiH.  Med.  Pract. — A. 
CHARENTON,  Joseph-Nicholas,  born 
at  Blois  in  1659,  entered  into  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  and  was  sent  missionary  to  Persia. 
After  spending  fifteen  years  in  that  country, 
he  obtained  his  recal,  and  thenceforth  passed 
liis  time  in  study  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 


1735.  He  published  a  translation  of  t\V-o  de- 
votional tracts  of  Thomas  ;i  Kempis  ;  and 
"  The  General  History  of  Spain  by  Father 
Mariana,  translated  into  French,  with  histori- 
cal, geographical,  and  critical  Notes,  Medals, 
and  Maps,"  5  vols.  /S^io.  Paris,  1725  ;  a  valuable 
preface  is  added,  and  the  work  is  in  considerable 
esteem.     Moreri. — A. 

CHARES,  a  native  of  Lindus,  a  disciple  of 
tlie  statuary  Lysippus,  is  recorded  as  the  fabri- 
cator of  the  famous  Rhodian  colossus  of  the 
Sun,  a  metal  statue,  the  magnitude  of  wliicii 
would  scarcely  have  been  credible  to  modern 
times,  had  not  its  description  come  down  to  us 
witli  so  many  particulars.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  in  height ;  its  fingers  were  equal  in  bulk 
to  most  statues  ;  and  few  could  cmbrfce  its 
thumb.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
after  standing  fifty-six  years  ;  and  its  ruins  lay 
on  the  spot  till  the  captm-e  of  Rhodes  in  667 
by  the  caliph  Moaviah,  wlio  sold  its  relics  to 
a  Jew  merchant.  They  were  then  sufficient 
to  load  900  camels.  Though  these  enormous 
works  were  rather  an  abuse,  than  a  laudable 
exertion  of  art,  they  however  cannot  but  justify 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  genius  which  could  con- 
ceive, and  the  skill  which  could  execute,  such 
mighty  designs.  This  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  artist  twelve  years.  It  is  probable  that 
Chares  vi^as  also  the  maker  of  some  of  the 
other  colossal  statues,  of  which  there  were 
100  in  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat. 
L.  34.— A. 

CHARLES  I.  or  Charlemagne,  king  of 
France,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  the  only 
prince  (says  Gibbon)  in  whose  favour  the  title 
of  Great  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with 
the  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pepin  the 
Short  by  his  queen  Bertha.  Fie  was  born 
about  the  year  742  at  the  castle  of  Ingelheim 
near  Mentz  ;  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
768  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Carloman.  He  was  then  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  remarkably  tall,  robust, 
and  active,  and  fitted  both  in  mind  and  body  to 
act  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs. 
The  death  of  his  brother  Carloman  in  771  left 
him,  without  a  struggle  or  a  crime,  sole  and 
absolute  monarch  of  the  Franks.  Before  this 
event,  he  had  established  his  character  for 
vigour  and  prudence  by  the  defeat  of  Hunalde 
the  revolted  duke  of  Aquitaine.  He  made  a 
political  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Didier 
king  of  the  Lombards,  to  effect  which  he 
divorced  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  already 
united  ;  but  a  quarrel  with  Didier  induced  him 
to  repudiate  his  daughter  within  the  first  year. 
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A  revolt  of  the  Saxons  wns  one  of  the  first 
events  that  exercised  the  arms  of  Charles  when 
become  sole  sovereign.  He  defeated  them  in 
a  battle  near  Osnabrug,  and  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, took,  after  a  bloody  resistance,  their 
capital  of  Eresburg,  and  demolished  the  famous 
idol  of  the  nation,  tlie  god  Irminsul.  After 
granting  peace  to  this  people,  he  marched  into 
Italy  in  773,  on  the  pretext  of  delivering  the 
holy  see  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Lombards. 
Forming  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  I'avia  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  in  the  first  the  widow  and 
children  of  liis  brother  Carloman,  who  hatl 
sought  refuge  in  Italy  from  his  jealousy  ;  and 
they  never  again  appeared  to  disturb  his  quiet. 
In  Pavia  he  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of 
Didier,  whom  he  carried  into  France,  after 
completely  extinguishing  his  Lombard  king- 
dom. During  the  si^ge  of  Pavia,  Ctiavles  paid 
a  visit  to  Rome,  entered  it  in  pi-aceful  triumph, 
and  confirmed  his  father's  donition  to  the 
Roman  pontitTs.  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  return 
recognised  him  for  patrician  of  Rome  and 
king  of  Italy.  Cliarlcs  further  secured  his 
newly  acquired  sovereignty  by  causing  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milrin.  ,  A  new  revolt  of- the  Saxons 
in  774  recalled  him  into  their  country.  He 
again  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
strengthened  with  new  works  the  fortress  of 
Eresburg,  anil  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  peace 
by  giving  hostages.  It  was,  however,  many 
years  before  he  could  completely  subdue  die 
free  spirit  of  the  Saxons,  who  l(>oked  upon  all 
his  attempts  to  convert  them  to  'Jhr!^tianity  as 
only  meant  to  enslave  them,  and  could  be  bound 
by  no  oaths  or  treaties.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  was  excited  by  a  new  object  m  778, 
when  several  Moorish  lords  in  the  north-_ 
western  p.arts  of  Spain  implored  his  protection, 
and  invited  him  to  accept  their  vas^.-lage.  He 
assembled  an  army  in  Aquitaine,  crossed  the 
Pyrennees,  penetrated  as  far  as  H  irngossa,  which 
he  took,  and  receivttl  the  subniif  sion  of  all  the 
neighbouring  governors.  liut  on  his  return, 
wliilst  his  army,  loaded  with  booty,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  the 
rear-guard  was  attacked  by  the  Gascons  at 
Roncevaux,  and  suffered  great  loss.  This  is 
the  action,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  romance, 
whieli  proved  fatal  to  many  of  Charlemagne's 
knights,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  celebrated 
Roland  or  Orlando,  said  to  liavc  been  his  ne- 
phew. In  780  new  troubles  in  Italy  induced 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  revisit  th.it 
country.  At  his  approach  all  was  pacified, 
md  he  appeared   wuh   equal   splejidour   and 


power   at   all   the    places  which  he  honoured 
with   his   presence.      He    kept   his  Faster   at 
Rome,  where  Adrian  gave  the  royal  unction  to 
two  of  his  sons  ;  Pepin  being  declared  king  of 
Lombardy  or  ItJy,    and  Lewis  of  Aquitaine. 
On    his    return  to    France,    he  settled   Lewis, 
though  only  a  child,  in  his  dominions  ;  and  he 
received  tlie  homage  of  Tassilo,  the  powerful 
duke  of  Bavaria.     In  782  a  fresh  rebellion  of 
tlie    Saxons    provoked   Charles   to   an   act   of 
severity,  which  has,  more  than  anv  other  deed 
of  his  reign,  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  a 
sanguinary  temper.     On  the  flight  of  Witikind, 
the  Saxon  leader,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army, 
the   principal   dukes   of  the  nation  came  witli 
their    followers    to   make    their    submission  to 
Charles.     By  his  orders,  his  troops  at  a  signal 
given  invested  the  Saxons,  and  4500  of  tlieni 
who  had  been  in  the  battle  were  led  to  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Weser,  where  their 
heads  were  struck  off.     Witikind  himself,  with 
Alboin,  anotlier  leader,  were  afterwards  induced 
to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Charles, 
received   baptism,    and   being   sent   back  into 
their  own  country,  kept  their  people  quiet  for 
several  years,   and  promoted  their  conversion. 
Some  subsequent  years  were  spent  in  the  re- 
duction of  Tassilo,  who  had  acted  in  a  hostile 
manner  towards  Charles  ;  and  in  many  bloody 
contests  with  the  Pannoninn  Huns,  or  Avars, 
whom,  by  means  of  his  son  Pepin,  he  at  length 
entirely   subdued,   laying   desolate  the  seat  of 
their  chagan  and  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Meantime  another  revolt  of  the  brave  Saxons 
was  chastised  by  imposing  on  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  delivering  up  a  tliiid  part  of  their  army, 
which  Charles  settled  on  the  maritime  coa.sts  of 
Holland  and  Flanders.     The  oppressions  which 
pope  Leo  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian,  under- 
went, caused  Charles  again  to  pass  into  Italy  ; 
and  the  year  Soo  was  rendered  niemorable  by 
his  reception  of  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  together  with  the  revived 
titles  of  Cajsar  and  Augujtus,  and  emperor  of 
the  Romans,   whicli  have  ever  since  been  an- 
nexed  to  the  German  empire.     Though  it  is 
affirmed  that  Charlemagne  did  not  seek  or  ex- 
pect  these   honours,    yet   ho   sliowcd    liimself 
tenacious  in  maintaining  thi.m,  and  insisted  on 
being   recognised    in  his  imperial  capacity  by 
the    court  of  Constantinople.     He  ncgoci4tei 
with  the  empress  Irene,  wlio  sent  him  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  ;  and  on  the  dethronement  of 
that    cruel   devotee   by    Nieephorus,    tJie  new 
empcior  was  clad  to  rcser\'e  the  title  of  em- 
peror of   the    Fast   to   Iiimself,   and   grant  to 
ChailCm.igne  tliatof  tiiiperor  of  the  West,  and 
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likewise  to  fix  the  limits  of  their  several  pos- 
sessions in  Italy. 

Charlemagne,  by  his  martial  successes,  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  was  now 
•become  famous  throughout  t!ie  western  world  ; 
;and  he  was  not  only  respected  by  the  Moors  of 
Spain  and  Africa, but  even  the  haughty  and  potent 
caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  sent  him  an  embassy 
of  friendship.  Haroun,  who  was  master  of 
the  most  civilised  if  not  the  most  warlike  part 
of  the  world,  made  Charlemagne  the  present  of 
a  clock,   the  first  ever  seen  in  his  dominions  ; 

-and  he  gratified  the  piety  of  the  western 
monarch  by  ceding  to  him  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem.  After  this  period'  the  arms  of 
Charlemagne  found  little  employ  except  in  re- 
pressing the  inroads  of  the  Danes  or  Normans, 
and  in  appeasing  fresh  commotions  among  the 
Saxons.  His  empire  liad  nearly  attained  in 
Europe  the  extent  of  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
To  .the  kingdom  of  France,  which  then  com- 
prised the  Low-countries  and  all  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  he  had  added  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
the  country  of  the  Pyrennees,  and  Catalonia. 
In  Italy,  as  king  of  the  Lombards  and  patrician 
of  Rome,    he    reigned  from  the   Alps   to   the 

■  borders  of  Calabria.  He  united  under  his 
sceptre  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  pagan 
tribes  on  the  north-east  and  the  borders  of 
Poland  excepted.  And  by  his  conquest  of  tlie 
Avars,  he  obtained  possession  of  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Istria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 
■which  were  left  to  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
His  declining  years  were  darkened  by  the  death 
of  his  sons  Pepin  and  Charles.  He  had  the 
mortification  also  to  foresee  the  impending 
ravages  of  the  piratical  Danes  and  Normans, 
to  whose  force  he  had  himself  probably  contri- 
buted, by  obliging  so  many  of  the  Saxons  to 
take  refuge  in  those  countries.  He  provided 
against  them,  however,  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  by  establishing  an  armed  marine  at  all 
his  ports,  on  board  of  which  the  neighbouring 
lords  were  bound  to  serve  in  case  of  invasion. 
In  813  he  associated  in  the  empire  his  surviving 
son  Lewis  king  of  Aquitaine,  at  the  same  time 
causing  Bernard,  natural  son  of  Pepin,  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  The  beginning  of 
the  succeeding  year,  814,  closed  the  life  of  this 
great  prince  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-sixth  of  his 
reign  reckoning  from  his  father's  death.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
that  city,  v^hich  he  had  himself  built ;  and  the 
general  regret  of  his  subjects  supplied  the 
place  of  a  monumental  eulogy. 


The  bodily  activity  and  warlike  disposition 
of  Charlemagne  are  suificiently  displayed  in  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  his  actions  ;  but  these  are 
the    least   meritorious    parts    of  his  character. 
Like  all  truly  great  men,  he  was  easy  and  fa- 
miliar in  his  manners,  and  simple  in  his  modes 
of  living.     In  his  ordinary  dress  he  was  much 
less    sumptuous    than    the    lords  of  his  court, 
though  on  great  occasions  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
pear in  all  the  splendour  of  empire.     He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  application  to  the  cares  of 
government ;  and  in  the  numerous  diets  that  he 
held    in    different  parts  of  his  dominions,    he 
passed  a  variety  of  useful  laws  and  regulations, 
called  capitularies,  which,  if  not  exhibiting  the 
enlarged  views  of  a  great  legislator,  were  yet 
laudable  attempts  to  improve  the   polity  of  a 
barbarous    age.      His    love   for    learning,    and 
liberal  efforts  to  promote  it,  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.     He   drew  learned  men  from 
all  parts,  and  placed  them  at  the  head  of  in- 
stitutions for  education.     In  particular,  he  in- 
vited the  famous  Alcuin  from  England,  made 
him  his  companion,  and  took  his  advice  in  all 
matters  for  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science. 
He  instituted  a  kind  of  rude  academy  in  his 
court,  every  member  of  which  assumed  some 
celebrated  name  of  antiquity.     He  collected  all 
the  ancient  songs  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Franks    and    Germans ;    and   at  his  meals  he 
caused  to  be  read  passages  from  the  historians  or 
fathers.     As   to  his  own  literary  acquisitions, 
they  have  been  variously  represented,  and  pro- 
bably exaggerated  •,  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
he   was    sensible    to    the    honour    attached    to 
learning,    and    that   he    carried    his    curiosity 
through  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  at  that 
time  cultivated.     According  to  the  fashipn  of 
the  age,  he  was  eminently  religious,  and  inte- 
rested himself  greatly  in  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy,    while  at  the  same  time  he  exalted  and 
enriched  the   order.     Indeed,    though  by  the 
vigour  of  his  own  character  he  suppressed  the 
spirit  of  clerical  usurpation,  the  great  authority 
he  conferred  on  churchmen  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  tyrannical  jurisdiction  over  his  succes- 
sors.    His    morals    were    not  over-strict,    and 
nine  wives  or  concubines,  with  many  transient 
amours,  attest  his  sensibility  to  the  charms  of 
the  fair  sex.    With  respect  to  other  indulgences, 
he  was  sufficiently  temperate.     His  many  wars 
for  the  sake  of  conquest  prove  that,  in  common 
with  other  great  kings,   he  little  regarded  the 
loss  of  human  lives  ;   and  his  treatment  of  the 
Saxons    might  subject  him    to    the  charge   of 
cruelty,    did   not    the   general  mildness  of  his 
administration  retrieve  his  character  in  that  re- 
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A  revolt  of  the  Saxons  was  one  of  the  first 
events  that  exercised  the  arms  of  Charles  when 
become  sole  sovereign.  He  defeated  them  in 
a  battle  near  Osnabrug,  and  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, took,  after  a  bloody  resistance,  their 
capital  of  Eresburg,  and  ilemolished  the  famous 
idol  of  the  nation,  tlie  god  Irminsul.  After 
granting  peace  to  this  people,  lie  marched  into 
Italy  in  773,  on  the  pretext  of  delivering  the 
holy  sec  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Lombards. 
Forming  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Pavia  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  in  the  first  the  widow  and 
children  of  liis  brother  Carloman,  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  Italy  from  his  jealousy  ;  and 
they  never  again  appeared  to  disturb  his  quiet. 
In  Pavia  he  obtained  pos;  cssion  of  the  person  of 
Didier,  whom  he  carried  into  France,  after 
completely  extinguishing  his  Lombard  king- 
dom. During  the  si;ge  of  Pavia,  C'lavles  paid 
a  visit  to  Rome,  entered  it  in  peaceful  triumph, 
and  confirmed  his  father's  donition  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  return 
recognised  him  for  patrician  of  Rome  and 
king  of  Italy.  Charles  further  secured  his 
newly  acquired  sovei"eignty  by  causing  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombard y  by  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  .  A  new  revolt  of- the  Saxons 
in  774  recalled  him  into  their  country.  lie 
again  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
strengthened  with  new  works  the  fortress  of 
Eresburg,  and  obliged  them  to  purchase  a  peace 
by  giving  hostages.  It  was,  however,  many 
years  before  he  could  completely  subdue  the 
free  spirit  of  the  Saxons,  who  I(>oked  upon  all 
his  attempts  to  convert  them  to  -'Jhri-.tianity  as 
only  meant  to  enslave  them,  and  could  be  bound 
by  no  oaths  or  treaties.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  was  excited  by  a  new  pliject  ni  778, 
when  several  Moorish  lords  in  the  north-. 
westcrn  parts  of  Spain  implored  his  protection, 
and  invited  him  to  accept  their  vas^.-lage.  He 
assembled  an  army  in  Aquitainc,  crossed  the 
Pyrennees,  penetrated  as  far  as  S  r-.gossa,  wlii-'h 
he  took,  and  received  the  subniipsion  of  all  the 
neighbouring  governors.  But  on  his  return, 
whilst  his  army,  loaded  witli  booty,  M'as  en- 
gaged in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  the 
rear-guard  was  attacked  by  tlie  Gascons  at 
Roncevaux,  and  suffered  great  loss.  This  is 
the  action,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  romance, 
wiiieh  proved  fatal  to  many  of  Charlemagne's 
knights,  and  among  the  re»t  to  the  celebrated 
Roland  or  C)rlan<lo,  said  to  have  been  his  ne- 
phew. In  780  new  troubles  in  Italy  induced 
him  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  to  revisit  that 
country.  At  his  approach  all  was  pacified, 
ind  he  appeared   with  equal   splejidour   and 


power   at   all   the   places  which  he  honoured 
with   his    presence.      He    kept   hie  Laster   at 
Rome,  where  Adrian  gave  the  royal  unction  to 
two  of  his  sons  ;  Pepin  being  declared  king  of 
Lombardy  or  Italy,    and   Lewis  of  Aquitainc. 
On    his    return  to    France,    he  settled   I^wis, 
though  only  a  child,  in  his  dominions  ;  and  he 
received  the  homage  of  Tassilo,  the  powerful 
duke  of  Bavaria.     In  782  a  fresh  rebellion  of 
the    Saxons    provoked   Charles    to    an   act   of 
severity,  which  has,  more  than  any  other  deed 
of  his  reign,  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  a 
sanguinary  temper.     On  the  flight  of  Witikind, 
the  Saxon  leader,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army, 
the   principal   dukes   of  the  nation  came  with 
their    followers    to   make    their    submission  to 
Charles.     By  his  orders,  his  troops  at  a  signal 
given  invested  the  Saxons,  and  4500  of  tliem 
who  had  been  in  the  battle  were  led  to  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Weser,  where  their 
heads  were  struck  off.     Witikind  himself,  with 
Alboin,  another  leader,  were  afterwards  induced 
to  put  tliemselves  into  the  hands  of  Charles, 
received    baptism,    and    being    sent   back   into 
their  own  country,  kept  their  people  quiet  for 
several  years,   and  promoted  their  conversion. 
Some  subsequent  years  were  spent  in  the  re- 
duction of  Tassilo,  wlio  had  acted  in  a  hostile 
manner  towards  Charles  ;  and  in  many  bloody 
contests  with  the  Pannonian  Huns,  or  Avars, 
whom,  by  means  of  his  son  Pepin,  he  at  length 
entirely   subdued,   laying   desolate  the  seat  of 
their  chagan  and  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Meantime  another  revolt  of  tlie  brave  Saxons 
was  chas-tised  by  imposing  on  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  delivering  up  a  tliird  part  of  their  army, 
which  Charles  settled  on  the  maritime  coasts  of 
Holland  and  Flanders.     The  oppressions  whicli 
pope  Leo  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian,  under- 
went, caused  Charles  again  to  pass  into  Italy  j 
and  the  year  800  was  rendered  memorable  by 
his  reception  of  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
liands  of  the  pope,  together  with  the  revived 
titles  of  Cajsar  and  Augu>tus,  anil  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  which  li.ive  ever  since  been  an- 
nexed  to  the  German  empire.     Though  it  is 
affirmed  tliat  Charlemagne  did  not  seek  or  ex- 
pect   these   honours,    yet   lie   showed   liimself 
tenacious  in  maintaining  thi.m,  and  Hisisted  on 
being   recognised    in  his  imperial  capacity  by 
the    court  of  Constaiuinoplc.     He  negociated 
with  the  empress  Irene,  who  sent  liim  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  ;  and  on  the  dethronement  of 
that    cruel   devotee    by    Nieephorus,    tJie  new 
cnipcior  was  clad  to  reserve  the  title  of  em- 
peror of    the    Last    to    liimself,    and    grant   to 
ChailCniaj^'ne  that  of  empcvor  of  the  West,  and 
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lilcewise  to  fix  the  limits  of  their  several  pos- 
sessions in  Italy. 

Charlemagne,  by  his  martial  successes,   and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  government,   was  now 
■become  famous  throughout  t!ie  western  world  ; 
.and  he  was  not  only  respected  by  the  Moors  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  but  even  the  haughty  and  potent 
caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  sent  him  an  embassy 
of   friendship.     Haroun,   who    was  master  of 
the  most  civilised  if  not  the  most  warlike  part 
of  the  world,  made  Charlemagne  the  present  of 
a  clock,   the  first  ever  seen  in  his  dominions  '; 
and    he    gratified    the   piety   of  the   western 
monarch  by  ceding  to  him  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem.      After    this    period'  the    arms    of 
Charlemagne  found  little  employ  exxcpt  in  re- 
pressing the  inroads  of  the  Danes  or  Normans, 
and  in  appeasing  fresh  commotions  among  the 
Saxons.     His    empire   had    nearly  attained    in 
Europe   the   extent  of  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
To  .the  kingdom  of  France,  which  then  com- 
prised the  Low-countries  and  all  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  he  had  added  Aquitaine,  Gascony, 
the  country  of  the  Pyrennees,    and  Catalonia. 
In  Italy,  as  king  of  the  Lombards  and  patrician 
of  Rome,   he   reigned  from  the  Alps  to  the 
borders    of   Calabria.      He    united    under   his 
sceptre  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  pagan 
tribes    on    the    north-east    and  the  borders  of 
Poland  excepted.     And  by  his  conquest  of  the 
Avars,    he    obtained    possession   of    Hungary, 
Transylvania,    Istria,    Croatia,    and   Dalmatia, 
■with    the    exception    of   the    maritime    towns, 
•which  were  left    to  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
His  declining  years  were  darkened  by  the  death 
of  his   sons  Pepin  and  Charles.     He  had  the 
mortification    also    to    foresee    the    impending 
ravages   of  the  piratical  Danes  and   Normans, 
to  whose  force  he  had  himself  probably  contri- 
buted, by  obliging  so  many  of  the  Saxons  to 
take  refuge  in   those  countries.     He  provided 
against    them,    however,    in    the   best  manner 
possible,  by  establishing  an  armed  marine  at  all 
his   ports,  on  board  of  which  the  neighbouring 
lords  were  bound  to  serve  in  case  of  invasion. 
In  813  he  associated  in  the  empire  bis  surviving 
son  Lewis  king  of  Aquitaine,  at  tne  same  time 
causing  Bernard,   natural  son  of  Pepin,  to  be 
proclaimed   king    of  Italy.     The  beginning  of 
the  succeeding  year,  814,  closed  the  life  of  this 
great  prince  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-sixth  of  his 
reign  reckoning  from  his  father's  death.     He 
•was  interred  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
that  city,  which  he  had  himself  built  ;  and  the 
general   regret     of  his    subjects    supplied    the 
place  of  a  monumental  eulogy. 


The  bodily  activity  and  warlike  disposition 
of  Charlemagne  are  suiRciently  displayed  in  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  his  actions  •,  but  these  are 
the  least  meritorious  parts  of  his  character. 
Like  all  truly  great  men,  he  was  easy  and  fa- 
miliar in  his  manners,  and  simple  in  his  modes 
of  living.  In  his  ordinary  dress  he  was  much 
less  sumptuous  than  the  lords  of  las  court, 
though  on  great  occasions  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
pear in  all  the  splendour  of  empife.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  application  to  the  cares  of 
government ;  and  in  the  numerous  diets  that  he 
held  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  he 
passed  a  variety  of  useful  laws  and  regulations, 
called  capitularies,  which,  if  not  exhibiting  the 
enlarged  views  of  a  great  legislator,  were  yet 
laudable  attempts  to  improve  the  polity  of  a 
barbarous  age.  His  love  for  learning,  and 
liberal  efforts  to  promote  it,  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  He  drew  learned  men  from 
all  p.iits,  and  placed  them  at  the  head  of  in- 
stitutions for  education.  In  particular,  he  in- 
vited the  famous  Alcuin  from  England,  made 
him  his  companion,  and  took  his  advice  in  all 
matters  for  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science. 
He  instituted  a  kind  of  rude  academy  in  his 
court,  every  member  of  which  assumed  some 
celebrated  name  of  antiquity.  He  collected  all 
the  ancient  songs  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Franks  and  Germans  ;  and  at  his  meals  he 
caused  to  be  read  passages  from  the  historians  or 
fathers.  As  to  his  own  literary  acquisitions, 
they  have  been  variously  represented,  and  pro- 
bably exaggerated  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  was  sensible  to  the  honour  attached  to 
learning,  and  that  he  carried  his  curiosity 
through  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  at  that 
time  cultivated.  According  to  the  fashipn  of 
the  age,  he  was  eminently  religious,  and  inte- 
rested himself  greatly  in  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  exalted  and 
enriched  the  oi-der.  Indeed,  though  by  the 
vigour  of  his  own  character  he  suppressed  the 
spirit  of  clerical  usurpation,  the  great  authority- 
he  conferred  on  churchmen  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  tyrannical  jurisdiction  over  his  succes- 
sors. His  morals  were  not  over-strict,  and 
nine  wives  or  concubines,  with  many  transient 
amours,  attest  his  sensibility  to  the  charms  of 
the  fair  sex.  With  respect  to  other  indulgences, 
he  was  sufficiently  temperate.  His  many  wars 
for  the  sake  of  conquest  prove  that,  in  common 
with  other  great  kings,  he  little  regarded  the 
loss  of  human  lives  ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
Saxons  might  subject  him  to  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  did  not  the  general  mildness  of  his 
administration  retrieve  his  character  in  that  re- 
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ifuclqiia  aem.Ajl<r'aucc  jc  frcrcj,  X^atUawtJ  Ic  ^^c^i  Ks 
ad  laRauUfc,  C^rlc^'    toiotilt^'i?^^  force.'  a  c^fll    ~ 
iiPtlLc'  en  pieCiL^;jfrc^t  dc  Fonfenay,  petit  xHllaac 
cid  noiiucau^  pa.ftaatx';   Ccttc  po-tx.  ne  diLfa  pa3 
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trc,a.ut^ucijlK-u.cccdaA'an  8^l.}L  eui 
^^^Uut   acpoQcocr-  Ati.  Roi^unte  de  Ffanrc.ctZtOua.' 

Idc  Louy^j  ccnh-e  L,(^l?an-e,aont  I'armc'e   ntt 
jtde   l'Jux.effoij,yhJireat  Lcttfpaix.  ct  cnotiti 
Chalc^f  fit  L^uc  aucc  Lothah-c.  canine  Ltou'u. 


■'£  €iucltjucj    Scigncurj  Ff^nncc*LK  cjhant  mei*conicfu^   dc  ^a  ccnautttr,cinnnct~rrTir  la  dnttr^onnc  ae  Frnn 
a  Liowifj,  guipcu  ae  tcni,p^*  a pfcj  jut  conh'eztnt  clc  la  nuttier  et  Charle^*iut  rcjlaoLi :  JLtotbu'we 
>  oulut  prop.ten  «?  la.  cUui>.npTi,ae  ^*&j    tfcrc^h  rnit  de  jorce^'  ^'iLr  pieci,  mcLt-c^€z    rantre    Paru.', 
TTtaL'  -ini  aeoara  dc  la  riuierc  de  Seme yjit per rr~  let  mcdL'ut-e  pa-rbc  dc  ^-wn   tzA-mc'e,  ^c  de -x 


pit  }l  jc  I'eltra.  cl^'c  pt  irtoine,/7.  Pluuien'j  ayar:^'  partaae'^c^'    Roif 
niourui^  pcu  apfCt.*,  ct  Ch^rlcJ  k'C  fit  dcclar'er'  c^ntpetsun  po-r  le  T*c 
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t  ueu  apfCt.*,  ct  C  (?^JcJ  k'C  fit  dcciar'cr'  C-nipe*~e-u.n  pa-r  le  Papc  Ica.n  l^'III.  po.  laqnc 
nrace^i  rencnf/i  an  dnvfi  dc  ,.'OuAt&ratncte',que  /&'  Cmpcr.  pretcMdotcnt  uur  la  idle  rcRomc 
etuur  IcLf  fc-rrcu  dnttae'c^f  clu  S^Stcac  ;Lc  fcfhc  dc  JOti  f^c^nc  <-'c  papa  dan^*  T'ne ^udf^t-c  caatr-a 
lej  JRfcton^fy  ct  centime  Ic'j  ,J^7>rnza.rz.t,  £pj.l  aprcu  atioif  apteac'  I^rl^jujcjuL'^^  adcuxjrfi^  ' 
^rent  Lapa.is::^Ji  coiz^uijit  iTtc  arme'^  en  ItaltCjpO.  dc^papcder  Hct-mt'n^t-adcjdlc  de  • 
X^otLcrit^e,  9c,.'  tc4~r^^t  nu  'clle  if  pqp-cdoit,  ccttc  entr-cprtue  ne  j'euJJit pa^,^L\je  retire  ct  ntpu- 
rut  aBf-LoJ,  cifut  enter  re'  a  J\  antua,et  -^.a^^f  CLprcJ  parte'  a  S^T)cni^,  Jl  reana  \j.  annuel  cut  ^  . 
cnpuu),  de  deux,  ■fe.rn.mc^h  nomm c'cj  H e^rmina rode ,  et  Richtldc.^c^'  enran^ parent, I^otheitr.  Car-lonuin. 
Ch^z-rlc^f,  ludich,  qui  ejpou^'aAtfoncc,B^Cfy  d'.i  r.olctcrre,cL  I^ouU,  qa-ijut  uueccjicur  acjaCoa\ 
ronncet  dc  jcn.  €m.plrc:  Ica^rt  VUl.  efiant  Fape  .  4  Pari-f  cheZoLouL'  Boipeutn  rue S^Iaejuej, 
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spect.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  ncknowledgcd 
tliat  the  title  of  Great  was  not  unworthily  be- 
stowed on  a  monarch,  who  not  only  ar^grin- 
dised  his  dominion  so  as  to  place  it  among  the 
most  extensive  empires  recorded  in  history,  but 
civilised  it  by  learnmg;,  and  rendered  it  fiouriih- 
ing  by  the  arts  of  peace.  Jlfon-ri.  Mod.  Uni- 
ViTS.   Hist.   Gibbon.   AJillot  Elem. — A. 

CHARLES  II.  suriiamed  the  Bald,  king  of 
France  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son 
cf  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  by  his  second  wife, 
Juditii  cf  Bavaria.     He  was  born  at  Francfort 
on  the  Mayne  in  823  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  840,  succeeded  in  the  partition  of  Viis 
dominions   to  the   kingdoms  of   Neustria  and 
Aquitaine.     The  year  after  his  accession,  he 
had  to  defend  himself  against  his  elder  brother 
Lothaire,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  and  Pepin 
the  younger,  claimant  of  the  kingdom  of  Aqui- 
taine.    Charles,  in  conjunction  with  his  bi'o- 
tlier  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  was  also  attacked 
by  Lothaire,  gained  a  memorable  victory  over 
Lothaire  and  Pepin  at  Fontcnai  in  Burgundy. 
The  civil  war,  however,  still  continued,  till  a 
peace  and   new  divi:>ion'  of  territory  took  place 
between  the  diree  brothers,  by  which  Aquitaine 
was  confirmed  to  Charles,    together   with   all 
the  country  lying  between  the  rivers  Loire  and 
Meuse.     These  intestine  quarrels  had  fo  weak- 
ened the  princes,  that  France  long  remained  a 
prey  to  hostile  uivasions.     The  Bretons,  under 
their  duku   Nomenoc,  revolted  j  a  large  party 
in  Aquitaine    supported    the    cause  of   Pepin, 
■who,  after  various  fortune,  was  at  length  de- 
livered to  Charles,  and  put  into  a  monastery. 
But  the  most  cruel  and  formidable  enemies  of 
France  were  the  Norman  pirates,  who  pene- 
trated up  the  rivers  to  tlie  interior  parts  of  the 
kingdom,    sacked   and   burneil   every  thing  in 
their  way,  and  even  laid  under  contribution  Paris 
and  Rouen.     C!iarles,  unable  to  expel  them  by 
force,  was  obliged  to  purcliase  their  retreat  by 
large   sums  of  money ;    and  this  weak  policy 
only  encoAiraged  their  return  in  larger  bodies. 
The  misgovernment  of  this  prince,  the  intlnite 
evils  which  afflicted  his  country,  and  above  all, 
tlic  displeasure  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
prelates,  caused  such  a  general  conspiracy  against 
him,  that  in  858  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  anil 
-  his  brother  Lewis  of  Germany  was  invited  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  Jiis  crown.     By 
artful  management,  however,   he   obliged    his 
brother  to  retire,  and  recovered  his  authority. 
On  the  death,  without  legitimate  issue,  of  Lo- 
tlralre,  who  had  possessed  die  kingdom  of  Lor- 
raine, Charles  seized  upon  the  inheritance,  and 


divided  it  with  his  brother  Lewis  of  Germany, 
This  made   a  considerable  addition  to  his  do- 
minions; and  in  a  subsequent  quarrel  with  pope 
Adrian  II.  lie  maintained  the  rights  of  his  crown 
with  success.     On   the  death  of  tlie  emperor 
Lewis  II.  without  male  heirs.  Charles  marched 
an  army  into  Italy,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown  in  875  from  pope  John  VIII.  the  pon- 
tiff affecting  to  bestow  it  as  of  his  own  ai;tho- 
rity.     His  brother  Lewis  of  Germany  disputed 
the    empire    with  him,   but   without   success. 
Lewis  soon  after  died,  and  Charles  attempted 
to  despoil  his  son  of  his  share  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lorraine,  but  was  defeated  by  his  nephew. 
Charles  again,    at    the   instance    of  the   pope, 
marched   into  Italy,  but  hastily  returning  on 
account  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  at  home,, 
he  fell  ill  by  the  way,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  poison-  given  him  by  a  Jew  physician,  but 
more  probably  from  a  relapse   of  a  dangerous 
disease  he  had  suffered  the  former  year;  and 
died  at  the  cottage  of  a   peasant  at  Briord  in 
Bresse,  in  October,  877.    He  was  in  the  54th 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  38  years.  He 
appointed  his  only  surviving  son,  Lewis,  his  suc- 
cessor, both  in  tlie  imperial  and  regal  dignity. 
The  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  unfortunate 
to  his  people,  and  full  of  trouble  to  himself. 
His   character — deceitful,  faithless,    and  rapa- 
cious^rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects  of 
all  ranks,  wjiile  his  weak  and  timitl  policy  en- 
couraged the  hostilities  of  strangers.     He  was 
unable  to  free  his  dominions  from  the  Normans, 
who  obtained  a  new  settlement  at  the  very  time 
Charles  was  plotdng  to  deprive  his  nephews  of 
their  inheritance.     It   may,  however,  be  said, 
that  Charlemagne  had   given  diat  example  of 
dividing  and  subdividing  dominions  among  his 
posterity  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  end- 
less civil  wars,  and  brought  on  the  inevitable 
decline  of  his  race.     Ahnri.    Alcd.    Univers. 
Hist.  Milht.—A. 

CHARLES  111.  king  of  France,  surnamcd 
the  SiMi'LE,  was  die  posthumous  son  of  Lewis 
die  St;immercr,  born  in  879.  After  the  death 
of  his  two  elder  brothers,  Lewis  and  Carloman, 
he  remained  Iieir  to  die  crown  at  five  years  of 
age.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  render- 
ing a  vigorous  cliief  necessary,  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Gross  was  first  invited  to  take  the 
crown  of  France ;  and  after  his  death,  Eudes 
count  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  le  Fort  duke  of 
Briianny,  was  elected  king,  under  the  pretext, 
however,  of  lioldlng  th^  sovereign  power  only 
during  the  minority  of  Cliarles.  Euiles  ob- 
tained some  success  against  the  Normans,  who 
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were  become  more  formidable  than  ever,  and 
suppressed  a  revolt  in  Aquitaine  ;  but  a  party 
rising  against  him,  caused  Charles  to  be  crown- 
ed at  Rheims  by  the  archbishop  Foulques,  in 
893.  Eudes,  who  made  an  accommodation 
with  Charles's  party,  died  in  8pS  ;  and  thence- 
forth Charles  reigned  without  a  competitor. 
His  kingdom  of  France,  however,  was  much 
reduced  from  its  former  greatness.  All  Lor- 
raine' was  lost ;  Burgundy  was  erected  into  a 
separate  kingdom,  comprising  the  best  part  of 
Franche-Comte  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in 
the  south  beloiiged  to  another  prince.  The 
great  nobility  had  established  liereditary  fiefs, 
which  rendered  them  almost  independent  of 
tlie  crown.  In  this  slate,  the  Normans  under 
Rollo  established  themselves  at  Rouen,  and 
carried  their  incursions  through  all  the  northern 
provinces.  Charles,  who  wanted  power  or 
vigour  to  resist  them,  was  obliged  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Rollo,  by  which  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  country  of 
Neustria,  thenceforth  called  Normandy,  for  a 
portion,  on  the  condition  that  Rollo  should  be- 
come a  christian,  and  do  homage.  Rollo  al?o 
obtained  temporary  possession  of  Britanny. 
The  death  of  Lewis  king  of  the  Germans, 
gave  Charles^  now  the  only  remaining  male  de- 
scendant of  Charlemagne,  a  degree  of  indem- 
nification for  his  losses,  by  his  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  ;  but  the  empire  was 
irretrievably  lost  to  the  royal  line  of  France. 
This  prince,  unable  to  govern  by  himself,  now 
gave  all  his  confidence  to  his  minister  Haganon, 
^a  man  of  abilities,  but  of  mean  origin,  who 
soon  became  odious  to  all  the  gi-eat  nobles.  In 
consequence,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which 
produced  the  deposition  of  Charles,  and  the 
elevation  to  the  crown,  in  922,  of  Robert,  bro- 
ther of  the  late  king  Eudes.  Charles,  who 
wanted  ablfities  more  than  courage,  met  Robert 
"in  the  field,  and  (as  it  is  said)  overthrew  him 
with  his  own  lance  ;  yet  the  death  of  his  com- 
petitor did  not  give  him  the  victory.  He  was 
obliged  to  fly ;  and  Raoul  or  Rodolph  of  Bur- 
gundy was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  After 
some  changes  of  fortune,  Herbert  or  Humbert 
count  of  Vermandois  treacherously  got  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Charles,  and  imprisoned 
him  in  the  castle  of  Peronne,  where  he  died  in 
929,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  By  his  third 
queen,  Eglva,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  of 
England,  he  had  an  only  son,  Lewis  d'Outre- 
mer,  who  afterwards  reigned.  The  character 
of  Charles  is  sufliciently  expressed  by  his  sur- 
name of  the  Simple.     Tlie  commiseration  e.\- 


cited  by  the  sufferings  of  his  last  years  has 
caused  some  authors  to  add  that  of  the  Alarlji; 
Moreri.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.   Millot A. 

CHARLES  IV.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
LE  Bel,  or  the  Fair,  third  son  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
was  born  in  1295.  ^^^  succeeded  his  brother 
Philip  le  Long  in  1322.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  was  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  Blanche  of  Burgundy,  who  was  in  con- 
finement for  her  misconduct.  He  afterwards 
married  Mary,  daughter  to  the  emperor  Henry 
of  Luxemburgh.  Either  through  a  love  for 
justice,  or  for  the  sake  of  enriching  himself  by 
confiscations,  Charles  caused  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted  against  the  receivers  of  the  revenue, 
almost  all  Italians,  who  were  stripped  of  their 
property  and  banished  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
ceiver-general, la  Guette,  died  under  the  ques- 
tion. Rigorous  justice  was  also  exercised 
against  several  lords  who  oppressed  their  neigh- 
bours. The  neglect  of  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 
land to  do  homage  for  his  French  territories, 
occasioned  a  war,  in  which  Charles  of  Valois 
reduced  in  a  short  time  the  greatest  part  of 
Edward's  possessions  in  Guienne,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  only  saved  by  a  truce,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  peace  on  the  arrival  of  Edward's 
queen  Isabel,  sister  to  the  French  king,  with 
her  son,  afterwards  Edward  III.  A  scheme 
set  on  foot  by  pope  John  XXII.  of  getting 
Charles  elected  to  the  empire,  in  prejudice  of 
his  enefny  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breach  of  promise  of  the  Ger- 
man princes;  and  Charles,  who  had  proceeded 
to  the  frontier,  had  the  mortification  of  return- 
ing in  disgrace.  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  he 
fell  into  a  decline,  of  which  he  died  at  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes  in  1328,  aged  thirty-three.  He 
left  a  third  queen  pregnant ;  but  as  she  was 
delivered  of  a  female  child,  the  male  line  of 
Philip  le  Bel  terminated  in  Charles  IV.  This 
prince  seems  to  have  had  but  a  very  moderate 
capacity;  but  his  regard  for  justice,  and  the 
good  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  shew  him  to  have  been  well-dis- 
posed. Moreri.  Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hist,  Millot. 
—A. 

CHARLES  V.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
LE  S.4GE,  or  the  Wise,  born  in  1337,  was 
tb.e  eldest  son  of  king  John,  by  Bona  of  Lux- 
emburgh, and  was  the  first  who  in  right  of 
birth  bore  the  title  of  dauphin  of  the  Viennois. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  pass  his  youth  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  terrible  disasters  to  his  family  and 
countrv.  Edward  III.  king  of  England  carried 
his  ravages  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  by 
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the  viclorics  of  Cressy  anrf  Poitiers,  in  the  hit  wishes.    ■Meantime  the  insolences  of  the  G)-,7/;i 

of  which  lie  took  king  Jolm  prisoner,  he  left  Ccmpnnies   (so  the    soldiers    of  fortune    called 

nothing  in  the   kingdom  capable  of  resisting  themselves)  became  intolerable,  and  threatened 

him.     The  dauphin,   Charles,  was   present  at  destruction  to  all  order  and  property  in  I'Vancc. 


the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  obtained  no  credit  by     Charles  found  no  better  way  to  rid  himself  of 
his  early  quitting  the  field.     Ho   had   also  in-     this  evil,  than  to  procure  du  Gucsclin,  who  had 

great  influence  over  them,  to  engage  them  in 
the  service  of  Henry  de  Trastair:.ue,  who  was 
attempting  to  dctluone  his  brother  Peter  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Cabtille.     The  inten-al  of  repose 


curred  some  suspicion  by  his  former  connec- 
tions with  Ch.nles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre. 
His  conduct,  however,  wlten  left  alone  to  ma- 
nage the  helm  of  his  distracted  country,  soon 
retrieved  his  character.  After  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  from  the  fac- 
tious citizens  of  Paris,  instigated  by  the  king 
of  Navarre,  he  assumed,  at   twenty,  the  title 


Vrhich  their  absence  occabioned,  was  employed 
by  Charles  in  restoring  agriculture,^ reforming 
the  coin,  favouring  commerce,  dinnni>hing  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  using  every  means 


nnd  authority  of  regent,  and  set  himself  vigo-  to  bring  his  country  into  a  fiouviihing  stale, 
rously  to  remedy  the  public  disorders.  An  These  were  so  successful,  that  he  began  to  en- 
agreement  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  1358,     tertain  the  project  of  recovering  some  of  his  lost 


gave  some  respite  to  the  civil  contentions,  and 
lie  was  received  into  Paris  with  general  accla- 
mations. Soon  after,  Edward  made  a  fresh  in- 
\'asion  of  France  witli  a  mighty  force,  to  which 
the  regent  had  nothing  equal  to  oppose.  He 
kept,  therefore,  upon  the  defensive,  and  Ed- 
v-ard's  army  melted  away  in  inaction.  At  length 
the  haughty  conqueror  was  not  unwilling  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  ;  and  the  famous  peace  of  Bretigny 


provinces ;  and  he  readily  received  the  appeal 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne  against  the  op- 
pressioui  they  endured  from  th.e  English  go- 
vernment. As  liege  lord,  he  summoned  the 
Black  Prince  to  Paris  to  answer  the  charges 
preferred  against  his  administration  ;  and  that 
high-spirited  conqueror  refusing  to  obey  the 
citation,  Charles  did  not  scruple  to  confiscate 
all  the  English  property  in  Guienne,  and  to  de- 


was  concluded  in  1360,  by  which  king  John  clare  war  against  Edward,  in  1368.  An  English 

obtained  his  liberty  at  the  expencc  of  several  of  army  was  again  landed  at  Calais,  and  made  its 

liis  finest  provinces.  John  resumed  the  govern-  destructive  way  to  the  gates  of  Paris.     Charle* 

ment ;  but  at  length  returning   to  London,  in  kept  firm,  placed  du  Guesclin  with  the  dignity 

order  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  died  there  in  of  constable  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  strength- 


ened his  foreign  alliances,  provided  for  the  re- 
gular payment  of  the  public  expences,  and  pre- 
served to  the  greatest  part  of  hissubjects  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.  Du  Guc- 
sclin, equally  prudent  as  br.ave,  avoided  any 
general  action,  but  continually  harassed  the 
English  by  small  combats,  in  which  he  almost 
always  gained    the    advantage.      At   t!ie  same 

^^ ^ time  the  auxiliary  fleet  sent  by  Henry  de  Tra»- 

young  from  Charles  the  Bad,  and  thar,  although  tamare  gained  a  great  victory  over  tliat  of  the 
his  life  was  preserved,  the  effects  of  it  never  English  off  RochcUe.  In  conclusion,  scarcely 
left  his  constitution.  One  of  his  first  opera-  any  thing  of  Edward's  vast  possessions  in 
tions  was  to  send  tlie  rciiow  ned  warrior  Ber-  France  remained  to  him  except  Calais  ;  and  he 
trand  du  Guesclin,  at  the  held  of  some  of  those  exclaimed  with  grief  that  never  king  had  less 
mercenary  bands  which  are  so  dangerous  to  worn  armour  against  him  tli.ni  Charles,  and  yet 
their  hirers  when  unemployed,  to  command  in  had  given  him  so  much  trouble.  Montfort  duke 
Normandy  against  tlie  troops  of  the  king  of  Na-     of  Britanny,  the  ally  of  the  English,  wa;  morc- 


1364.  Charles  now  assumed  an  hereditary 
crown  beset  with  cares  and  difficulties.  He 
resolved  slowly  and  steadily  to  pursue  his  reme- 
dial plans,  wisely  reserving  himself  to  act  as 
the  head,  while  he  made  use  of  the  arms  and 
abilities  of  otliers.  His  weak  state  of  health, 
indeed,  conspired  with  his  disposition,  in  with- 
drawing him  from  martial  and  active  toils.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  had  received  poison  when 


varre  ;  and  a  victory  at  Cochercl  gave  the  first 
•lawning  of  success  to  the  Fvciich  arms.  Du 
Guesclin,  however,  was  afterwards  taken  pri- 
soner in  Britanny,  and  not  released  till  a  peace 
settled  the  affairs  of  Britanny,  and  the  claims 
of  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  oriler  to  fill  the  ex- 
hausted coffers  of  the  state,  it  w.is  necessary  to 
pass  an  edict  of  resumption,  and  10  do  other 
things  not  agreeable  to  the  king's  character  and 

VOL. lU 


over  driven  from  hi^  dominions,  aiid  forced  to 
i.ikc  xciw^y  in  England. 

In  1474,  Charles  passed  the  important  edict 
by  which  tlie  majority  of  the  kings  of  I'rance 
was  fixed  at  fourteen,  h)  which  rcgulatio;i  !ip 
lioped  to  abriilge  the  evils  atteoding  a  regency, 
probably  with  a  particular  view  to  hisovn  son, 
who  he  foresaw  was  likely  to  be  left  a  minor. 
In  tlic  mean  time  the  war  contunwJ  with  va- 
4  *; 
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nous  success;  but  the  deaths  of  Edward  and  Vast  preparations  were  made  for  the  invasion  of, 

his  son  the  Black  Prince  still  further  dispirited  England,  which  ended   in   nothing  but  lavish 

the  English.     By  the  perfidy  of  the  king  of  Na-  expence  and  disappointnn    t.     Such,  ^jt  length, 

varre,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  some  of  v.ere  the  abuses   of  govi  nm  nt,  that  in  13  8 

the  best  ports   in  the  kingdom  ;  biit  they  had  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  reins  into  his  own 


scarcely  any  thing  remaining  inland.  Charles 
committed  a  fault  in  pushing  the  fugitive  duke 
of  Britanny  to  a  forfeiture.  His  former  sub- 
jects took  his  part,  expelled  the  king's  troops, 
and  restored  him  to  his  authority.  Du  Cuesclin 
in  consequence  incurred  a  temporary  disgrace, 
but  Charles  was  too  sensible  of  his  worth  not 
to  seek  a  reconcihation.  A  fresh  invasion  of  the 
English,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Champagne, 
did  not  force  Charles  from  his  defensive  mea- 
sures. But  his  diseased  constitution  now  began 
to  give  way,  and  amidst  the  most  lively  regrets 
of  his  people,  he  expired  iii  September,  1380, 
in  the  fprty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  seven- 
teenth of  his  reign. 

Charles  V.  if  not  possessed  of  the  qualities 
of  a  hero,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ex- 
actlv  the  prince  whom  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  demanded  for  the' good  of  his  country. 
He  was  not  only  prudent,  but  virtuous  ;  and  it 
■was  one  of  his  dying  reflections,  "  that  kings 
appeared  to  him  happy  only  in  proportion  to 
their  power  of  doing  good."  He  was  temperate, 
economical,  and  pious,  nor  does  history  charge 
him  with  a  single  weakness.     He  was  a  lover 


hands.     He  was   active,  brave,  generous,  and 
well-dispo'^ed,    but    hasty,    fickle,    head^trong, 
and  capricious.     He  began  his  administration, 
however,  with  such  efFcctual  reforms  for  the 
alleviation  of  the   public  burdens,  that  lie  be- 
came extremely  popular,  and  obtained  tlie  ap- 
pellation of  the  Well-beloved.     Yet  his  great 
fondness  for  public  spectacles  was  not  likely  to- 
make  economy  the  character  of  his  reign  ;  and. 
his  projects  of  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
and  of  an  expedition  into  Italy,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  papal  schism,  were  indications  of 
a  disposition  to   rash   enterprise.     Whilst  the 
king  and  court  were  agitated  by  these  and  othef 
designs,  an  incident  happened  which  fixed  the 
destiny  of  this  reign,  and  rendered  it  the  most 
unfortunate  upon  record.     A  great  lord,  Peter 
de  Cra'on,  who  had  been  disgraced  for  his  pro- 
fligacy,resolved  to  revenge  liimself  upon  the  con- 
stable Oliver  de  Clisson,  whom  he  conceived  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune.  He  hired 
a  band  of  assassins,  who  way-laid  the  constable, 
by  night  as  he  was  coming  from  court,  and  left 
him  for  dead.     Craon  immediately  fled  to  Bri- 
tanny, where  he  was  protected  by  the  duke,  the 


of  letters  •,    and    the  famous    royal    library  of     mortal  enemy  of  the  eonstable.  Clisson,  though. 


Paris  may  be  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  liim, 
since  he  augmented  his  father's  scanty  number 
of  twenty  volumes  to  900.  He  was  so  elo- 
quent, as  to  have  that  quality  attached  to  his 
name  ;  yet  he  was  usually  guarded  and  sparing 
in  his  words  :  he  took  pleasure  in  seeking  ad- 
vice from  capable  persons,  and  yet  no  man  was 
less  under  the  dominion  of  others.  In  a  word, 
he  well  merited  that  epithet  of  lulse,  which  dis- 
tingiiishcs  him  among  the  monarchs  of  his 
race.  A'/orcri.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Alitlot. 
Eloge  de  Charles  V.  par  Bailh. — A. 

CHARLES  VI.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
THE  V/ell-bei.oved,  son  of  Charles  V.  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1368^  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1380.  His  minority  was  governed  by  the 
counsels  o^  his  uncles,  whose  mutual  jealousy 
and  rapacity  soon  occasioned  great  discontents 
and  disturbances  in  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  canied  by  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  Flanders,  in  order  to 
assist  in  reducing  the  revolted  Flemings,  and 
many  thousands  of  these  people  were  killed  at 
tlie  battle  of  Rosbec.  On  his  i-etiun,  he  entered 
Paris  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  punished  with 
great  severity  the  authors  of  the  seditions  there. 


pierced  with  fifty  wounds,  recovered  ;  and  tlie. 
king,  whose  principal  favourite  he  was,  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  injury  he  had  sustained- 
Having  sent  to  demand  Craon  from   the  duke 
of  Britanny,  who  pretended  not  to  know  where 
he  was,  the  king, levied  an  army  with  the  inten- 
tion of  compelling  the  duke  to  deliver  liim  up. 
He  marched  at  its  head,  and  arriving  at  Mans 
in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  was  attacked 
with  a  slow  fever.     His  attendants,  however,, 
were  not  able  to  persuade  him  to  repose.     He 
proceeded  through  the  forest  of  Mans  ;   when 
suddenly  a  linlf-naked  wild- looking  man  (who 
luui  probably  been  posted  on  purpose  by  those, 
wlio  disapproved  of  the  expcditionj  darted  from, 
behind    a  tree,    seized   tlie    king's    bridle,  and 
with  a  menacing  air  cried,  "  Stop,  king  !  v/hi- 
ther  are  you  going.'  you  arc  betrayed!"  He. 
then   rushed   into   the  wood  and  disappeared.. 
The  king,  though  much  alarmed,  still  proceed- 
ed ;  when  one  of  his  armour-bearers  chancing . 
to  let  his  lance  strike  against  the  helmet  which 
was    carried   by    another,    the  •nois.e    instantly 
threw  Charles  into  a  fit  of'phrensy.    Tliinking. 
himself  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  he  drew  his 
sword,   fell  upon  his   pages,  killed '  one,  aiwli. 
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wounded  others,  and  could  not  be  pacified  till 
he  was  disarmed  by  force.  He  was  brought 
back  to  Manstied  in  a  waggon,  aiul  in  a  short 
time  recovered  from  the  violence  of  his  disor- 
der ;  but  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  a  long  reign 
he  could  only  be  said  to  have  lucid  intervals ; 
and  France  became  a  prey  to  every  evil  that 
anarchy  and  unprincipled  contention  for  power, 
joined  to  foreign  hostility,  could  create.  An- 
other exiraonlinary  accident  occasioned  his  first 
relapse.  At  a  masque  given  at  court  for  the  king's 
amusement,  he,  with  five  young  lords,  appear- 
ed in  a  dance  as  savages,  disguised  in  habits  of 
pitcli- cloth  covered  with  tow,  and  chained  toge- 
ther. The  duke  of  Orleans  holding  a  torch  near 
one  of  them,  his  dress  caught  fire,  and  the  flames 
immediately  communicated  to  the  rest.  Four 
were  burnt  to  death.  The  king  was  s.ived  by  the 
duchess  of  Berryj  who  threw  the  train  of  her 
robe  over  him  ;  but  the  horror  of  the  scene 
brought  back  his  phrensy.  From  that  time  till 
his  death  he  had  four  or  five  fits  in  the  year,  by 
which  his  mind  was  so  weakened,  that  even  in 
the  intervals  he  was  incapable  of  attending  to 
affairs  of  government.  His  attacks  were  some- 
times very  sudden;  and  he  once,  perceiving  the 
access  of  a  fit,  called  out  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  take  the  dagger  from  his  side ;  add- 
ing, "  I  had  rather  die  than  injure  any  of  my 
subjects." 

As  it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  vi-rlte  a 
history  of  France,  it  will  suffice  to  pass  ra- 
pidly through  a  train  of  calamitous  events  in 
which  the  king  had  no  longer  an  active  part. 
The  court  was  divided  between  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  suspected  of  criminal  connections  with  the 
queen,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  whose  conduct  to- 
wards her  unhappy  husband  and  her  children 
dii-horioured  her  character.  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy  dying,  was  succeeded  by  John,  sur- 
namcd  Sans  Peur,  whose  wickedness  and  am- 
bition were  the  source  of  innumerable  mis- 
chiefs. In  1407  he  caused  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  be  assassinated ;  and  by  the  favour  of  the 
Parisians  lie  triumphed  in  his  crime.  'Fhe  young 
duke  of  Orleans,  joined  by  his  father-in-law 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  took  up  arms,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Burgundian  and 
Armagnac  factions  inflicted  all  sorts  of  cruel- 
ties upon  each  other.  In  141 5,  that  terrible  foe 
to  France,  Henry  V.  of  England,  entered  the 
kingdom,  gained  the  battle  of  A'/incourt,  and 
overran  Normandy  and  Maine.  Meantime  the 
civil  contentions  grew  inore  fierce  than  ever. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  admitted  into  Paris, 
nuKle  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Armagnacs,  of 


whieli  liC  paid  tlic  pcnsltv  in  1419,  v.hea  he 
was  assassinated  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau  at 
a  conference  with  the  dauphin.  His  son, 
through  revenge,  united  wiih  theF.ng'i^h  ;  and 
in  1420,  thekingdom  was  delivered  to  Henry  V., 
who  married  Cstharine  the  king's  daughter, 
was  declared  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  Charles,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  dauphin  and  the  re^t  of  the  blood-royal. 
The  two  kings  did  not  long  survive.'  Charles 
died  in  1422,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  leaving  a 
numerous  posterity.  His  obsequies  were  not 
attended  by  one  prince  of  the  blood ;  but  the 
people,  who  lOved  his  good  qualities,  and  pitie<I 
Iiis  misfortunes,  accompanied  him  to  the  grave 
v\ith  many  tears.     Monri.  lilal.  Univcrs.  Hist. 

Mmot.—K.  , 

CHARLES  VII.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
THE  Victorious,  son  of  the  tmfortunatd 
Charles  VI.,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1402. 
Though  brought  up  iiT  adversity,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  acquired  those  valuable  qualities 
which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire.  His  share  in 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  bad 
as  that  prince  was,  did  him  little  honour  ;  and 
though  he  had  displayed  courage  on  particular 
occasions,  his  habitual  character  appeared  to  be 
indolent  voluptuousness.  He  acted,  however, 
as  the  head  of  the  true  patriot  party  in  France  ; 
and  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  caused  him- 
self, then  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  with  little  ceremony  ;  ■while  at  Paris  the 
regent  duke  of  Bedford  proclaimed  with  great 
solemnity  his  nephew  the  infant  Henry  of 
Windsor.  The  dominions  of  CharlcS  consisted 
of  a  few  provinces  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
France.  The  rest  was  possessed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  under  the  able  conduct  of  their  re- 
gent, went  on  in  a  career  of  success.  The 
battle  of  Verneuil  gained  in  1424  by  Bedford, 
reduced  the  affairs  of  Charles  to  a  very  desperate 
condition.  He  gave  up  the  management  of 
them  chiefly  to  the  constable,  count  of  Riche- 
mont,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Biitanny;  himself, 
with  his  unworthy  f.ivourite  la  'Frcmcillc,  being 
ocfujiied  ill  festivals  as  during  a  season  of 
peace.  The  brave  l.t  Hire,  being  asked  one 
day  by  the  king  what  he  thought  of  certain 
preparations  he  was  making  for  an  entertain- 
ment, replii-d,  "  I  think  that  a  kingdom  caimot 
be  lost  more  gaily."  Fortuhe  was  however 
preparing  f<'r  Iiim  a  change  whieli  he  could  not 
foresee.  T!  e  gallant  Dunois,  the  bastard  of 
Orleans,  obliged  tl-.e  English'  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Momargis  ;  but  the  duke  of  Bedford,  after 
compelling  the  duke  of  Britanny  to  quit  the 
party  of  Charles,  laid  siege  to  tlic  important 
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city  of  Orleans.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
1428,  appeared  the  celebrated  A'Jaid  of  Orleans 
[see  Arc,  Joan  of],  who,  probably  first 
actuated  by  her  own  enthusiasm,  and  afterwards 
made  an  engine  of  by  politicians,  undertook  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  lead  the  king 
to  be  crowned  at  Rheinis ;  both  which  she 
effected.  Her  success,  though  short-lived  (for 
she  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  and  burnt  as  a  sorceress),  excited  the 
courage  and  hopes  of  the  French,  and  in  pro- 
portion depressed  the  spirits  of  the  English. 
Another  female  had  also  a  share  in  the  pre- 
servation of  France — Agnes  Screl,  the  king's 
mistress,  who  roused  him  from  his  languor,  and 
made  him  exert  that  latent  courage  which  he 
possessed.  Richemont,  also,  though  in  disgrace, 
acted  vigorously  for  the  interests  of  the  crown, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  seize  upon  Trcmoille, 
whose  influence  over  the  king  was  exerted  to 
keep  him  in  inaction.  At  length,  in  1435,  the 
cause  of  Charles  was  rendered  decisively  supe- 
rior by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  in  which  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sacrificed  the  re- 
sentments of  his  house  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  made  a  separate  peace  with  France,  upon 
terms,  indeed,  highly  favourable  to  himself. 
About  the  same  time,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  France,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  died, 
and  left  the  English  affairs  under  the  manage- 
ment of  contending  factions.  In  1436,  the 
city  of  Paris,  digusted  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  repenting  its  long  hostility  to  its 
native  prince,  admitted  the  constable  with  his 
troops,  who  obliged  the  English  garrison  to 
capitulate ;  and  soon  after,  the  king  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  his  capital,  whence  he 
had  been  absent  nir.eteen  years.  In  1438, 
Charles  passed  the  famous  Pragmatic-sanction, 
confirming  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
Some  discontents  among  the  nobility  occasioned 
a  petty  rebellion  in  144c,  in  which  the  king  had 
the  mollification  of  seeing  his  son  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Lewis  XL,  engaged  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  go\ernment  was  now  so  strong  that. he  was 
soon  brouj_ht  to  submit.  Success  continued 
upon  the  who'e  to  attend  the  French  arms,  and 
the  English  agreed  upon  a  truce  in  1443,  which 
gave  Charles  an  opporti  nity  of  establishing  a 
reform  among  his  trooi  s.  He  dismissed  the 
militia,  and  set  on  foot  a  standing  force,  the 
first  known  in  Fraiiie,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  perpetual  taille  was  instituted.  In 
1449  Normandy  w.s  recovered  from  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  death  of  the  famous  Talbot,  slain 
in  battle  in  1451,  was  followed  by  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Gukuoe  -,  ito  that  uothii^g  remaiu- 


ed  of  all  their  bloody  conquests  except  the 
towns  of  Calais  and  Guines.  A  new  revolt  of 
the  dauphin,  who  could  not  bear  the  influence 
exercised  over  the  king  by  Agnes  Sorel,  em- 
bittered this  prosperity.  Unable  to  make  an 
insurrection,  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  entertained  him  re- 
spectfully, but  would  not  enter  into  his  political 
designs.  A  conspiracy  of  the  duke  of  Altngon, 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  bring  back  the  English, 
was  discovered  in  1457,  and  produced  his  con- 
viction of  high-treason.  The  dauphin's  aliena- 
tion from  his  father  still  continued  -,  and  such 
was  the  dread  which  the  dark  and  intriguing 
character  of  the  prince  inspired,  that  the  king» 
persuaded  of  an  intention  to  poison  him,  ob- 
stinately refused  to  take  food  for  several  days, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  weakness 
that  he  could  not  be  recovered.  He  died  in 
July,  1461,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign.  The  general 
character  this  prince  sustained  may  be  inferred 
from  the  title  of  WcU-served  annexed  to  that  of 
the  Victorious,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
the  nation,  contributed  much  more  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  kingdom,  than  his  own  exertions. 
Yet,  as  he  grew  older,  his  policy  seeiBS  to  have 
been  uniformly  wise  and  enlightened ;  and 
France  dates  from  his  reign  several  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  which  the  ovvcs  her  greatness  and 
prosperity.  His  private  character  was  amiable, 
and  he  always  manifested  a  tender  regard  for 
the  lives  and  properties  of  his  people.  Moreri. 
Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hist.     Millot. — A. 

CHARLES  VIII.  king  of  France,  son  of 
Lewis  XI.  and  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  was  born  at 
Amhoise  in  1470.  His  father,  probably  through 
political  jealousy,  caused  him  to  be  brought  up 
in  retirement  among  companions  of  low  con- 
dition, and  with  very  little  instruction,  so  that 
when  he  came  to  the  tlnone  in  1483  he  afforded 
small  hopes  of  filling  it  with  dignity.  He  was 
likewise  weak  in  constitution  and  deformed  in 
person,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  eyes  alone  indi- 
cated a  princely  fpirif.  He  fell  first  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beanjeu,  a  woman 
of  merit  and  abilities,  who  conducted  with  wis- 
dom the  stormy  alTairs  of  a  minority.  The 
states-general  held  in  1484  made  various  salu- 
tary regulations.  The  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  afttr\vards  Lev.  is  XII.,  caused  a  civil 
and  forefgn  war,  in  vhich  the  malcontent  party 
was  aided  by  the  dukes  of  Critanny  and  Orange, 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraiu. 
The  young  king  marciied  with  his  troops  against 
the  insurgents,   invaded  Br't..-;jn!y,  a:,d  his  gt- 
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neral,  la  Tremoille,  in  1488  gained  the  decisive 
battle  of  St.  A'ibin,  in  which  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Orange  were  nv.ulc  pvi.-oncra,  and 
the  rebellion  wis  terminated.  The  king's 
counsellors,  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of 
uniting  Brrtanny  to  the  crown,  now  began  to 
iiegociate  a  match  between  him,  and  Anne,  the 
heiress  of  that  state  ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
aversion  to  the  proposal,  and  her  previous  con- 
tract to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  union  was 
effected  iii  1491,  '  hiefly  by  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Orlenns,  whom  Charles  hid  set  at 
liberty.  This  event  occasioned  a  war  with 
Maximilian,  aided  by  H.nry  VII.  of  England, 
but  it  was  soon  ncluded  by  a  peace  with 
England,  and  a  tr>..^c  with  Maximilian.  Charles 
was  now  b-come  impatient  for  an  expedit'on  to 
Naples,  upo:i  which  kingdom  1.  •  had  claims  as 
heir  to  the  house  of  Anjou  ;  ■.•nd  that  he  might 
meet  with  no  disturbance  from  his  nelgaL)Ours, 
he  not  only  nr.'de  in  haste  the  above  treaties, 
but  ceded  gratuitou'  ly  the  counties  of  Roussil- 
lon  and  Cerdagne  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon, 
which  had  been  retained  as  a  pledge  by  his 
father  Lewis.  In  1494,  contrary  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  sister  and  wisest  counsellors, 
Charles  departed  for  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
with  .few  troops  and  less  money.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  martial  superiority  of  the  French 
over  the  Italians,  that  his  progress  was  unre- 
sisted. Florence  opened  her  gates  to  him. 
Rome  followed  the  example,  while  the  pope, 
Alexander  VI.,  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  In  the  space  of  six  weeks  he  traversed 
Italy,  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  in  a 
fortnight  more  became  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  port  of  Brindisi  excepted.  The 
tyrant  Alphonso  of  Arragon  fted  in  dismay  ; 
and  the  success  of  Charles  was,  so  far,  beyond 
his  expectations.  But  he  had  undertaken  a 
business  for  which  he  had  neither  sufficient 
power  nor  abilitiv.s.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
festivities,  and  abandoned  the  care  of  affairs  to 
incapable  favourites,  while  a  league  wa?  forming 
against  him  of  all  the  powers  in  It.ily,  joined  by 
the  emperor  .->.nd  king  of  Spain.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return.  Leaving  only 
4000  men  in  Naples  to  piotcet  his  tonijuest, 
he  proceeded  northwards  with  an  army  of  7  or 
8000  men,  virhile  one  of  30,000  was  assembled 
to  oppose  him.  He  encountered  them  in  the 
valley  of  Foronova,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
defeated  this  luimtrous  liost,  with  the  loss  of 
no  more  than  eighty  men.  He  niavehed  on, 
forced  Lodovic  Sf«)]z.i  duke  of  JMilan  to  pur- 
chase a  pen  c,  .iiid  crossed  the  mountains  : 
meantime  he  lost  his  kingdom  of  N.ipks  almost 


as  quickly  as  he  had  conquered  it.  For  some 
time  he  seemed  determined  to  return  into 
Italy,  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  either  an  attachment  to  one  of  the 
queen's  maids  of  honour,  or  better  consideration, 
induced  him  to  change  his  design.  His  health 
now  began  to  decline,  and  he  appeared  sensible 
of  the  false  steps  he  had  taken.  He  had  bid 
several  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  state, 
and  the  allevi.ition  of  tlie  public  burdens,  when 
in  April,  1498,  he  was  attacked  with  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  which  soon  canied  him  off,  in 
tlie  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifteentii 
of  his  teign.  He  left  no  issue  -,  and  in  him  the 
direct  line  of  Philip  of  Valois  came  to  an  end. 
His  character  is  sununed  up  with  much  simple 
brevity  by  Philip  de  Comnunes.  "  He  was, 
in  trutl),  a  little  man,  and  ol  no  great  capacity, 
but  so  good-tempered,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  see  a  better  creature."  The  surnames  of 
tke  CoiiiUous  and  the  Affable  confirm  this 
eulogy.  Moreri.  Mod.  Univits,  Hitt.  Mil" 
lot.—K. 

CHARLES  IX.  king  of  France,  second  son 
of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medieis,  was 
born  in  1550.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Francis  II.  in  December,  1560,  but  on  account 
of  his  minority  the  kingdonj  was  placed  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  conjointly  with 
Antony  king  of  Navarre.  It  was  a  period  full 
of  disorder  on  account  of  the  various  factions, 
political  and  religious,  which  distracted  the 
nation.  Catharine,  according  to  her  system  of 
policy,  endeavoured  to  prevent  extremities  by 
playing  them  off  against  each  other  ;  but  the 
great  influence  of  the  Guises,  and  die  violence 
of  the  catholic  party,  occasioned  repeated  civil 
wars.  The  history  of  these  belongs  to  that  of 
Franc*  rather  than  of  the  king,  wh.o  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  was  merely  p.issive  in 
public  aflairs.  The  attempt  of  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  admiral  Coligni  to  seize  his  person 
at  Meaux,  in  1566,  which  was  frustrr.tctl  only 
by  the  steady  courage  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries, 
who  marched  to  Paris  with  the  king  and  cciiri 
in  their  centre,  must,  however,  have  given  him 
a  confirmed  aversion  to  the  prottstaiit  pr.-ty. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  termination  oi  the  third 
civil  war  in  1570,  by  a  treaty  much  more 
favourable  to  the  protestaius  than  their  successes 
had  given  thtm  a  right  to  expect,  that  Charles 
began  to  show  hlmsclt.  It  was  now  resolved 
in  the  council  of  the  quecn-mcther  that 
treachery  shouKl  be  tmploytil  against  a  party 
which  coulii  not  be  jubdued  by  force  -,  and 
Charles,  well  tutored  by  his  mother,  prepared 
to  act  a  part  of  the  deepest  Jiisimulatiun.     lie 
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appeared  perfectly  Reconciled  to  the  protestants, 
took  to  himself'  the  merit  of  the  favourable 
terms  given  them,  and  offered  his  sifter  Mar- 
garet to  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
lli'iirv  IV.  of  France.  By  pretending  a  design 
of  assisting  the  revolted  protestants  in  the  Low- 
countries,  and  of  giving  the  command  to  ad- 
miral Coligni,  he  drew  even  that  wise  and  ex- 
perienced chief  into  the  snare,  and  brouglit  him 
to  court.  Coligni  was  wounded  by  an  unknown 
assassin  before  the  plot  was  ripe.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  king  affected  the  utmost  indignation, 
visited  the  admiral  at  his  apartments,  and'  said 
to '  him,  "  My  father,  the  wound  is  for  you, 
but  the  pain  for  me."  By  this  conduct  he  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  warning  of  his  danger. 
At  length,  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1572,  the    massacre    of   the   protestants    took     contracted  a  peculiarly  fierce  and  haggard  look. 


age,  withcut  male  issue,  having  declared  the 
king'  of  Poland  his  heir,  and  the  queen-mother 
regent  till  his  arrival.  Charles  IX.  was  not 
witliout  estimable  qualities,  had  they  not  been 
poisoned  by  a  detestable  education,  lie  li.;d 
quick  parts,  united  with  solidity  and  penetra- 
tion. He  spoke  well,  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
and  even  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry.  He  was 
tlie  patron  of  Ronsard,  D'Aurat,  Baif,  and.  the 
learned  Amiot.  He  was  sober,  modest,  and 
but  moderately  addicted  to  the  fair  sex.  But  a 
de<rree  of  violence  marked  all  his  actions. 
Hunting,  tennis,  dancing,  and  other  exercises, 
were  practised  by  him  with  a  sort  of  fury  ;  and 
the  frequent  oaths  with  which  his  conversation 
was  intermixed,  betrayed  the  impatience  of  his 
temper.     After  the  massacre  he  is  said  to  have 


place.     It   is   said  that  at   the  approach  of  the 
fatal  Irour,  the  kiiig  wavered,  and  showed  some 
reluctance   at   shedding   so  much  blcwd  of  his 
subjects ;  "but  that  on  being  reproad\ed  •  by  his 
mother  for  his  indecision,  and  urged  with  the 
xianger  of  stopping  short  after  all  was  {prepared, 
he  cried,  "  Well  then,  let  not  one  be  left  to 
upbraid  me  with  breach  of  faitli."   It  is  certain, 
that  during  the  execrable  deed  he  betrayed  no 
sighs  of  pity  or  remorse.     He   fired  with  his 
long  gun  upon  the  poor  fugitives  across  the  ri- 
ver ;  and  he  went  to  view  the  body  of  Coligni 
hanging  on  a  gibbet,  and  expressed   an  inhu- 
man satisfaction  at  the  sight.     When  his  bro- 
ther-in-law the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Conde  were  brought  before  him,  he 
furiously  urged   their  conversion  by  the  three 
words — mass,  death,  or  the  bastille.    His  dissi- 


to  have  slept  littL-,  and  waked  in  agonies.  His 
dissimulation  did  not  quit  liim  to  the  last,  il/o- 
>vr/.      Jllstl.  Univers.  Hist.     Miliot. — A. 

CHARLES  III.  emperoi',  surnamed  the 
Gross,  or  the  Fat,  was  the  third  son  of 
Lewis  the  Germanic,  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne. He  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Almain  in  876.  In  879  lie  marched  into  Italy, 
the  throne  of  which  was  then  vacant,  and  was 
crowned  king  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  At 
the  end  of  880,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  the 
pope,  John  VIII.  conferred  upon  him  tlie  im- 
perial crown.  At  this  time  Italy  was  greatly 
infested  by  the  inroads  of  tlie  Saracens,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  aiil  to  be 
derived  from  Charles  against  them.  He  was, 
however,  more  intent  upon  securing  the  pos- 
sessions which  fell  to  him  on  the  death  of  his 


mulation  before,  and   his   cruelty  during  this     brother   Lewis,  consisting  of  Bavaria,  Sclavo- 


ever-accursed  transaction,  fix  his  character,  and 
rank  him  among  the  Neros  and  Domitians  of 
history. 

The  consequences  of  this  massacre,  dreadful 
and  extensive  as  it  was,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  its  contrivers  had  expected.  The  protestants 
became  more  determined  than  ever,  and  made 
such  a  resistance  at  the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and 
Sancerre,  tliat  it  became  necessary  to  grant 
them  liberty  of  conscience  on  their  capitulation. 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
tholic army,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
Charles,  who  was  impatient  for  his  departure, 
for  Poland,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  had  been 
elected.  New  troubles  arose  at  court,  and 
angry  factions  were  rekindled.  In  the  midst  of 
these  storms,  Charles,  who  had  been  suffering 
in  mind  and  body  ever  s  nee  the  massacre,  died 
in  iVIay,  1374,  'in  the  twenty-fifth-  ye;ir  of  hi« 


nia,  Lorraine,  and  oriental  France.  These  were 
invaded  by  the  Normans,  against  whom  Charles 
marched  with  a  great  army  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a  peace  from  them.  He  again  visit- 
ed Italy  in  883  and  884,  and  reduced  the  duke 
of  Spoleto,  whohad  joined  the  Saracens.  The 
death  of  Carloman  king  of  France,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Normans,  having  brought  that 
country  into  a  critical  situation,  the  nobles  re- 
solved to  elect  a  king  who  might  protect  them 
during  tlie  minority  of  Cirloman's  infant  son, 
afterwards  Charles  the  Simple,  They  aecord- 
imrly  offered  the  crown  to  the  emperor  Charies, 
who  in  885  received  the  homage  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  was  now  possessed  of  an  extent  of 
dominion  almost  equal  to  that  of  Charkmagne;.- 
but  this  elevation  only  served  to  show  his  inca- 
pacity. He  suffered  his  authority  to  decline  in 
Italy  ;  made  an  ignominious  treaty  in  886  witli, 
the  Normans',  who  were  besieging  Paris ;  and 
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on  his  return  to  Germnny,  in  a  weak  state  of 
body  and  mind,  was  solemnly  deposed  as  king 
of  that  country  at  a  di.-t  held  at  Tribur  in  887. 
Deserted  by  all  the  world, lie  would  not  have  had 
bread  to  eat,  had  he  not  been  charitably  enter- 
tained by  the  archbisliop  of  Ment'z.  He  died  in 
the  beginning  of  888,  and  with  him  ended  the 
line  of  Carlovingian  kings  of  Italy.  ALrcri. 
Ajod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CHARLES  IV.  emperor,  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  count  of  I-uxcmburgh,  was  the  son  of  John 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  was  born  at  Prague.  He 
was  sent  young  into  France  to  his  uncle  Cliarles 
the  Fair,  who  gave  him  an  cxctUent  education. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  he  returned  to  his 
father,  who  invested  him  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen with  tlie  marquisate  of  Moravia.  He  sig- 
nalised himself  in  a  variety  of  expeditions  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  obtained  so  much 
reputation  by  his  government,  that  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy  in  1346,  at  which  also  he  was  pre- 
sent, he  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
him  as  king  of  Bohemia.  Througli  the  inte- 
rest of  pope  Clement  VI.  and  Philip  of  Valois 
king  of  France,  he  was  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  same  year,  and  was  set  up  by  his 
party  as  competitor  for  the  empire  against 
Lewis  of  Bavaria.  He  was  preparing  to  march 
ngainst  Lewis  in  1347,  when  he  received  ad- 
vice of  the  death  of  that  emperor.  He  imme- 
diately procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged  as 
emperor  by  most  of  the  imperial  cities  •,  but  se- 
veral competitors  arose,  whose  claims  he  finally 
bought  off,  and  was  peaceably  crovraed  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1349.  Various  expedients  to  fill 
his  exhausted  colfers  occupied  the  beginning  of 
his  reign ;  and,  indeed,  the  acctmiulation  of 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  object 
through  the  whole  of  it.  The  domestic  troubles 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  revolt  of 
Zurich  and  other  Swiss  cantons  from  the  domi- 
nation of  Austria,  detained  him  from  visiting 
Italy  till  135 '•;  but  in  that  year  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  received'  'the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Milan,  and  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome.  He  refused  the  ofll-r  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  city,  made  by  the  Romans, 
ex.isperated  by  the  secession  of  the  popes  to 
Avignon ;  and  so  tam'-ly  did  he  resign  all 
the  rights  of  tlie  empire  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  treated  with  great  indignity  in  several  of 
the  towns,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
from  Pisa.  He,  indeed,  entirely  clranged  the 
usual  policy  of  the  emperors,  and  supported 
the  Guelph  party  agaijist  the  Ghrbelline.  Re- 
turning into  Germany,  he  found  aftaivs  in  great 


confusion;  to  remedy  which,  he   convoked  a 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  at  which  a  number  of  con. 
stitutions  were  passed,  and  among  ihcm  the  fa- 
mous edict  concerning  the  election  of  the  enr- 
pcrors,  the  number  and  functions  of  electors, 
&c.  called  the   Golden    Bull.     Of  this  edict, 
twenty-three  chapters  were    published  at  Nu- 
rcniberg  in  1356,  and  seven  more  at  a  diet  held 
at  Metz  in  the  same  year,  which  was  closed  by 
a  solemn  festival,  at  which  each  of  the  electors 
exercised  his  particular  function.  The  emperor 
himself  resided  chiefly  at  Prague,  which  city  he 
had  in  great  part  built,  and  distinguished  by 
many  privileges,  especially  by  the  founding  of 
an    university  on  the  model  of  that   of  Paris. 
'i'he  improvement  of  his  hereditary  dominions 
was,  indeed,  the  principal  object  of  his  atten- 
tion.     He   encouraged   learning,    and   the    li- 
beral arts,  administered  justice  usually  in  per- 
son, and   interested  himself  greatly  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  clergy.     His  chief  foible  was 
varice.      He  sold   all  the   fiefs    and   privileges 
that  were  saleable  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that 
as  lie  had  bought  the  empire  by  wholesale,  he 
sold  it  by  retail.  Either  indolence,  or  unwilling- 
ness to  spend  money,  caused  him  to  neglect  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  which  were  much  embroiled 
by  wars  and  contentions  among  the  chiefs.   The., 
instigation  of  pope  Urban  V.  however,  deter-,, 
mined  him  to  march  into  Italy,  where  Beriiabo^ 
Visconti  of  Milan  exercised  a  tyrannical  power. 
He  crossed  the  Alps  in  1368,  brought  Bernabo 
to  an  accommodation,  but  exacted  large  sums 
from  his  partisans,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  his  expedition.    In  1376 
.he  procured  liis  son  Wenceslaus,  then  only  fif- 
teen, to  be  created  king  of  the  Romans,  at  the 
expcnce  of  a  large   sum  paid  to  each  of  the 
electors ;  for  which,  however,    he  partly  im- 
demnified  himself  by  the  sale  of  several  impe- 
rial towns.     He  afterwards  made  a  journey  to 
Paris  to  visit  his  nephew  Charles  V.  who  treat- 
ed him  with  great  magnificence.      He  died  at 
Prague  in  1378,  at  the  age  of  sixty-tlirec,  leaving 
behind  liim  the  character  of  a  good  king,  but 
an  indifferent  emperor.    lilorcri.  Mod.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

CHARLES  V.  emperor,  and  king  of  Spain. 
This  prince,  who  from  the  extent  ot  his  domi- 
nion, and  the  busy  and  import;mt  part  he  acted 
on  tlie  theatre  of  the  world,  ranks  among  tlic 
great  men  in  liistory,  was  born  at  Ghent  on 
February  24,  ijco.  He  was  tlie  cl«Jest  son  of 
Philip  archduke  uf  Austria,  by  Joaima  dauglitcr 
of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  arfd  Isabella  of  Ca- 
stille.  Philip's  f.ither  was  tlie  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  Ills  motJicr,  Mary,  only  cliilU  of 
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Chnrlcs  the  Bold,  the  Inst  di\kc  of  I'urgiind)'. 
Thus  Charlej,by  tlie  right  of  blrtli,  became  en- 
titled to  one  of  the  richest  sovereignties  of  Eu- 
rope.    Philip,  who  after  the  death  of  Isabella 
w  IS  declared  sovereign  of  Castillo,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Joanna,  died  in  1506  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  Joainia  lost  her  reason, 
and  was  declared  incapable  of  governing.    Tlic 
regency  was  then  given  to  Ferdinand,  who  re- 
garded his    grandson  Charles,  the    heir,  widi 
jealousy  and  aversion.     Charles  was  brought  up 
in  the  Low-countries,  his  paternal  inheritance, 
of  which  his  grandfather  Maximilian  was  ap- 
pointed regent.     His  education  was  committed 
to  William  dc  Croy  lord  of  Chievres,  who  em- 
ployed Adrian  of  Utrecht,  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
as  his  preceptor.     The  dry  studies  in  which  he 
engaged  his  pupil  proved   highly  distasteful  to 
him,  and  the  young  prince  took  delight  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  violent  and  martial  exer- 
cises which  at  that  time  were  tlie  chief  occu- 
pations of  persons  of  rank.  His  governor,  how- 
ever, took  care  early  to  initiate  him  in  affairs  of 
state  and  all  the  forms  of  business,  and   thus 
gave  him  habits  of  serious  attention,  which  ever 
after  proved  highly  serviceable  to  him.     His 
youth  was  not  distinguished  by  the  promise  of 
remarkable  talents,  and  a  graceful  person  and 
manly  address  were  the   qualities   that  chiefly 
ingratiated  him  with  his  subjects.     Ferdinand, 
his  grandfather,  died  in   151(5,  on  which  event 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain  ;  but 
tlie  management  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  was 
committed  to  the  famous  cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
employed  all  the  extent  of  his  policy  in  breaking 
the  pov.-er  of  the  nobles,  and  exalting  that  of 
the  crown.     By  his  advice,  Charles  resolved  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  Spanish  dominions,  and  that 
he  might  do  it  with  safety,  his  ministers  put  an 
end  to  a  war  with  France  which  had  subsisted 
some  years  under  the  conduct  of  Maximilian 
and  Ferdinand.     In  1517,  the  17th  year  of  his 
age,  Charles   embarked  for  Spain,  and  landing 
at  Villa  Viciosa,  was  received  by  his  Spanish 
subjects  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
joy.     His  Flemish  ministers,  who  were  not  able 
to  divert  him  from  this  journey,  had  influence, 
however,  to  prevent  an  interview  between  the 
young  king  and  Ximenes,  whose   rigid  virtue 
they  dreaded ;  and   the  slight  with  which  that 
great  man  was  treated  proved  fatal  to  him.  The 
rapacity  and   arrogance  of  the  Flemings  gave 
great  disgust,  and  the  cortes  or  parliaments  of 
the  different  ■states  in  Spain  manifested  a  spirit 
of  resistance  which  afterwards  broke  out  into 
very  serious  commotions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  15 19,  the  em- 


peror Maximilian  died;  and  the  succession  to 
the  empire  immediately  became  an  object  ot 
contention  between  the  two  moct  powerful 
monarchsof  Europe,  Charles  and  I•'vanci^  I.of 
France  ;  and  commencal  that  perpeti;ril  rivalry 
between  them,  whicli  was  so  long  the  Icadino- 
feature  of  European  politics.  In  this  compe- 
tition Charles  was  finally  successful.  He  was. 
unanimously  elected  emperor,  in  June,  1J19, 
and  hh  elevatioii  was  notified  to  him  while 
holding  the  cortes  of  Catalonia.  Its  efFect  on 
his  aspiring  mind  was  soon  visible,  and  schemes 
of  boundless  ambition  seemed  thenceforth  to 
open  on  his  view.  The  remainder  of  his  stay 
in  Spain,  was  agitated  by  insunections  arid 
violent  oppositions  to  his  demands.  These  his 
ministers  calmed  and  eluded  as  well  as  tliey 
were  able;  and  in  May,  1520,  Charles  em- 
barked for  the  Low-couutrics.  In  his  course, 
in  consequence  of  a  private  negociation  v.-ith 
cardinal  Wolsey,  he  touclied  at  Dover,  and  had 
an  interview  with  king  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
good-will  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
him  to  gain  in  the  approaching  contest  with 
Francis.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  able  in  this 
short  visit  to  impress  Henry  in  his  favour,  and 
entirely  to  gain  over  the  ambitious  Wolsey,  by 
the  lure  of  a  future  advancement  to  the  pope- 
dom. 

The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany 
demanded  the  first  attention  of  the  emperor  after 
his  coronation.  He  held  a  diet  at  Worms  in 
1 52 1,  at  which  Luther,  armed  with  a  safe  con- 
duct, was  present,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with 
his  characteristic  firmness.  After  his  departure, 
however,  a  severe  edict  was  passed  against  him 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  found  it  for 
his  interest  to  appear  as  the  protector  of  the 
church.  A  rupture  between  him  and  Francis, 
on  account  of  their  interfering  claims  in  Italy, 
Navarre,  and  the  Low-countries,  now  appear- 
ed unavoidable,  and  Charles  prepared  for  it  by 
an  alliance  with  pope  Leo  X.  In  15^1,  hos- 
tilities began  in  all  those  countries.  The  French 
made  great  progress  in  Navarre,  and  even  push- 
ed as  far  as  Castille  ;  but  they  were  driven  back 
in  a  short  time  with  loss.  In  the  Low -countries 
nearly  the  reverse  took  place,  and  the  Imperial- 
ists were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mezieres, 
which  they  had  invested.  A  congress  for  peace 
held  at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry 
VIII.,  proved  fruitless,  and  gave  that  monarch' 
a  pretext  for  making  a  league  with  Charles.  In 
Italy,  the  imperial  forces  took  Milan,  and  drove 
the  French  from  all  their  conquests  in  that 
country,  a  few  fortresses  excepted. 

The  election  of  Adrian,  Charles's  oy  tutor. 
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to  the  popedom  in  1522,  still  further  strengthen- 
ed his  cause  and  proved  his  influence.  A  visit 
which  the  emperor  paid  to  England,  in  his  way 
•to  Spain,  produced  an  immediate  declaration  of 
Henry  against  Francis,  and  an  invasion  of 
France.  But  the  troubles  of  Spain  were  a  dan- 
gerous blow  to  his  authority.  In  that  country 
a  civil  war  broke  out,  the  leaders  of  which  had 
*iothing  less  in  view  tlian  the  establibhment  of 
«  free  government.  The  Castilians  got  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  queen  Joanna,  deprived 
cardinal  Adrian,  the  viceroy,  of  all  power, 
raise'd  an  army,  and  took  the  field.  The  insur- 
rection was  however  quelled  by  the  defeat  of 
Padilla,  the  general  of  the  junta  or  popular 
league,  who  was  taken,  and  suffered  on  the 
scaffold.  And  though  his  heroical  wife  long 
animated  the  remains  of  the  confederacy,  she 
was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  malcontents  in  other  parts,  not  acting  in 
concert  with  each  other,  were  reduced  by  the 
nobles  and  royalists  of  each  province  ;  so  that 
when  Charles  arrived,  he  had  little  left  to  do 
but  to  exercise  his  clemency.  I  lis  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  equally  prudent  and  generous. 
He  passed  a  general  pardon  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  this  formiilable  rebellion  termi- 
nated by  establishing  his  power  more  firmly  in 
Spain,  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 
Of  the  events  of  tlie  war  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  it  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  par- 
ticular detail.  The  defection  of  the  constable 
Bourbon,  gave  the  former  a  great  advantage, 
and  the  French  invasion  of  the  Milanese  untier 
.Bonnivet,  ended  in  their  complete  expulsion 
•with  great  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  an  incur- 
sion into  Provence  by  the  imperialists,  in  1524, 
proved  equally  unsuccessful.  Francis,  resolved 
to  recover  his  footing  in  Italy,  entered  it  him- 
self at  the  hea<l  of  a  potent  army,  and  laid 
tjiege  to  Pavia.  This  enterprise  brought  on  the 
greatest  event  of  that  time,  and  which  gave  a 
jfuU  display  to  the  character  of  Charles.  The 
imperial  generals  marclied  to  the  relief  of  Pavia, 
and  on  February  24,  1525,  brought  Francis  to 
an  engagement,  in  which,  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
liimself  prisoner.  At  the  news  of  this  extra- 
ordinary success,  whicli  made  him  master  of 
the  terms  of  peace,  Charles  affected  all  the 
moderation  of  a  christian  liero.  He  lamented 
the  misfortune  of  the  captive  monarch,  forbad 
nil  pubUc  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory, 
and  seemed  only  interested  in  it,  as  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  cala- 
mities of  war.  At  the  same  time  lie  laid  plans 
for  improving  his  advautagc  to  the  utmost  cx- 
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tent  of  liis  ambitious  designs.  He  proposed 
terms  of  such  rigour  to  Francis,  that  the  spirit- 
ed king  vowed  that  he  would  pass  his  life  in 
captivity,  rather  than  comply  with  them.  Fran- 
cis was  then  carried  into  Spain,  wheVe  he  was 
treated  with  studied  harshness  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  his  life  appeared  in  danger  that  Charles  con- 
descended to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  interview 
was  short,  but  was  attended  on  the  part  of 
Charles  with  assurances  of  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance, which  from  the  sequel  appeared  to  have 
been  entirely  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  ope- 
rating as  a  cordial  on  Francis.  The  king,  in 
fact,  recovered,  and  the  emperor  insisted  on 
terms  as  hard  as  before.  The  negociations  were 
spun  out  to  considerable  length.  In  fine, 
Charles,  apprehensive  of  the  eft'ects  of  persist- 
ing in  the  most  rigorous  conditions,  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  them,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
signed  in  January,  1526.  Even  of  this  the 
terms  were  sufficiently  humiliating  to  Francis, 
who  not  only  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pre- 
tensions in  Italv,  Flanders,  and  Artois,  but  also, 
after  he  should  be  liberated,  to  restore  to 
Charles  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies. And  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  these  and  many  other  grating  condi- 
tions, he  was  to  deliver  as  hostages  his  eldest 
and  second  sons,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve 
of  his  principal  nobles.  Such  was  the  gene- 
rosity of  this  po!itici;m  of  six-and-twenty  !  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  he  mar- 
ried Isabella  the  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sifter 
of  the  reigning,  king  of  Portugal,  with  whom 
he  always  livetl  in  perfect  harmony.  Charles 
was  now  become  formidable  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours. The  king  of  England  had  already  joined 
his  interest  to  that  of  Francis,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  vigour  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Tlie 
Italian  states,  headed  by  the  pope,  Clement  VJI., 
formed  a  league  against  him,  and  the  pope  even 
released  Francis  from  his  oath  to  observe  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  That  king  now  openly  de- 
clared Ills  incapacity  of  dismembering  his  do- 
minions by  the  cession  of  Burgumly ;  and 
Charles,  particularly  enraged  at  tl»e  failure  of 
his  own  severe  policy,  prepared  for  a  new  war 
to  cliastise  the  confederates.  Tliey  acted  with 
little  union  and  vigour  ;  and  the  fickle  and  timid 
character  of  Clement  maimed  all  their  opera- 
tions. The  imperialists  under  Bourbon,  march- 
ed from  the  Mdancse  and  entered  the  pope's  ter- 
ritories. A  fierce  mutiny  of  his  troops,  for 
want  of  pay,  obliged  him  to  promise  them  the 
plunder  of  some  rich  city,  and  Rome  was  the 
destined  victim.  It  was  assaulted  in  May,  15174 
and  tliough  Bourbon  was  slain  on  the  wall,  tin 
4« 
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city  vas  taken.  From  a  cliristian  army  paid 
by  a  catholic  king,  Rome  suffered  more  than  it 
ever  had  done  from  any  of  its  barbarian  con- 
querors. Clement  -withdrew  to  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  but  was  constrained  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner.  This  second  wonderful  piece 
of  fortune  of  the  young  emperor,  served  as  a 
test  of  his  disposition.  He  received  the  news 
as  a  public  calamity,  disavowed  all  knowledge 
of  Bourbon's  design,  put  himself  and  court 
into  mourning,  and  even  proceeded  to  the  im- 
pudent hypocrisy  of  ordering  prayers  and  pro- 
cessions for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty, 
whom  ail  Europe  knew  he  could  deliver  by  a 
iingle  order  under  his  hand.  In  truth,  he  was 
sensible  that  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  hu- 
manity, as  well  among  his  own  subjects  as 
among  strangers,  was  shocked  at  the  atrocities 
committed  by  his  troops  in  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  and  at  the  violation  of  so  sacred  a 
person  as  the  head  of  religion.  He  therefore  soon 
liberated  die  pope,  and  recalled  his  army  from 
Rome.  A  new  league  was  formed  against  him 
by  Henry  and  Francis,  who  sent  heralds  to  de- 
clare war.  To  the  French  herald  Charles  re- 
plied with  such  acrimony,  upbraiding  his  master 
with  the  breach  of  public  faith,  and  even  with 
violating  all  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  a 
challenge  to  single  combat  ensued  between  the 
two  monarchs;  which,  after  several  messages 
of  mutual  reproach  in  very  unqualified  language, 
ended  in  nothing.  The  most  remarkable  events 
of  the  ensuing  war,  were  the  defection  of 
Andrew  Doria  from  France  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  French  army  before  Naples. 
Hostilities  were  at  length  concluded  by  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  in  1529,  in  which  the  em- 
peror gained  the  chief  advantage,  and  had  the 
credit  of  attending  to  the  interests  of  all  his 
friends  and  allies,  while  Francis,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  abandoned  his  Italian  allies  to  his 
rival's  resentment.  The  emperor  soon  after 
made  a  very  pompous  progress  through  Italy, 
in  which  policy  led  him  to  behave  with  an  af- 
fability and  moderation  that  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  his  interest. 

The  affairs  of  Germany,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  were  the  next  important  con- 
cern which  occupied  the  attention  of  Charles. 
He  was  present  at  a  diet  held  at  Augsburg,  in 
March,  1530,  at  which  he  took  extraordinary 
pains  to  reconcile  the  parties ;  but,  as  might  be 
supposed,  without  success.  In  consequence, 
he  issued  a  severe  decree  against  the  protestants, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  famous 
league  of  Smalkalde.  The  emperor's  attempt 
to  get  his  brother  Ferdinand  elected  king  of  the 


Romans,  succeeded,  notwithstanding  tlie  op- 
position of  the  protestants.  It  does  not  appear 
that  religious  bigotry  had  much  sway  over  the 
emperor's  mind,  who  repeatedly  shewed  a  spirit 
of  moderation  towards  the  separatists,  when  not 
inconsistent  with  his  engagements  to  the  pope 
and  catholics.  Of  this  indulgence  they  were 
so  sensible,  that  when  Charles  raised  gn  army 
to  oppose  Solyman's  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
protestants  sent  to  it  more  than  their  quota. 
The  campaign  in  Hungary  of  1532,  in  which 
Charles,  for  the  first  time,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of 'his  forces,  passed  with  no  memorable 
event ;  but  the  retreat  of  Solyman  to  his  own 
dominions  was  a  confession  of  inferiority.  Some 
subsequent  yearr;  were  occupied  chiefly  in  poli- 
tical negociations,  in  which  the  old  rivals, 
Charles  and  Francis,  endeavoured  eacli  to 
strengthen  his  own  party  in  the  view  of  future 
hostilities.  In  1535  Charles,  though  hitherto 
little  sensible  to  martial  glory,  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition, the  chief  purpose  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  to  throw  a  lustre  about  his  personal 
character  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror,  f^ayradin 
Barbarossa,  tlie  piratical  sovereign  of  Algiers, 
had  made  himself  master  of  Tunis  ;  and  be- 
coming extremely  powerful  at  sea,  carried  on 
depredations  upon  all  the  christian  states  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  exiled  king  of  Tunis  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  Charles,  who,  also  de- 
sirous of  the  glory  of  rescuing  Christendom 
from  a  formidable  foe,  resolved  in  person  to 
invade  the  dominions  of  Barbarossa.  Having 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  500  vessels,  with  30,000 
troops  on  board,  he  set  sail  in  July,  1535,  and 
arriving  off  the  fort  of  Goletta,  assaulted  and 
took  it  by  storm.  He  then  landed,  advanced 
into  the  country,  defeated  Barbarossa's  army, 
and  approached  to  Tunis.  He  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  the  town,  but  while  they  were 
treating  on  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  im- 
perial troops  burst  in,  and  began  to  plunder 
and  massacre  without  mercy  or  distinction. 
'This  instance  of  military  licentiousness,  which 
Charles  could  not  prevent,  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  a  success  otherwise  highly  glorious.  He  re- 
stored the  exiled  king,  made  a  favourable  treaty 
w  ith  him,  and  returned  to  Europe  with  20,000 
christian  slaves  whom  he  had  freed  from  bon- 
dage. 

A  sort  of  chivalrous  turn  which  this  enter- 
prise had  given  to  the  character  of  Charles,  was 
conspicuous  the  next  year ;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  Francis's  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
Italy,  he  visited  Rome,  and  made  a  public  ora- 
tion before  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  full  con- 
sistory.    In  a  studied  and  swelling  speech,  he 
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©numerated  all  his  own  attempt?  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  those  of  his  rival 
to  disturb  it ;  and  concluded  v.ith  the  extra- 
ordinary proposal  of  settling  their  differences  in 
single  combat,  in  their  shirts,  on  an  island,  a 
bridge,  or  a  galley,  for  the  pledge  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  on  one  side,  and  that  of  ISIilan 
on  the  other.  This  rhodoniontade,  so  contrary 
to  the  usual  coolness  and  discretion  of  his  dis- 
course, confounded  the  assembly.  On  the  next 
day,  however,  he  explained  himself  in  quali- 
fied terms  to  the  French  embassadors,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  challenge  was  rather  a  figure 
of  rhetoric  than  a  serious  proposal.  But  he 
was  in  earnest  with  respect  to  an  invasion  of 
France  ;  and  entering  Provence  with  a  power- 
ful army,  he  caused  Marseilles  and  Aries  to  be 
invested,  and  himself  advanced  towards  Avig- 
non, where  Montmorency  lay  with  a  defensive 
force.  But  the  prudent  conduct  of  that  chief, 
with  the  desolate  and  ruined  state  of  the  coun- 
try, obliged  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army  by  disease  and  famine  :  nor  did  an  in- 
vasion on  the  side  of  Picardy  succeed  better. 
These  violent  hostilities  were  concluded  by  a 
suspension  of  ar-ms,  in  1537,  and  a  truce  tor 
ten  years,  in  1538.  The  rivals  had  an  inter- 
view at  Aigues-mortes,  where  tliey  behaved 
to  each  other  with  all  the  cordiality  and  gene- 
rous confidence  of  persons  who  had  lived  in 
uninterrupted  esteem  and  friendship.  An  in- 
burrection  of  Ghent,  the  native  city  of  Charles, 
in  1539,  gave  the  two  kings  a  further  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  new  sentiments  that 
succeeded  to  their  former  distrust.-  Charles 
wished  to  pass  from  Spain  through.  France,  as 
the  nearest  road  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  com- 
municating his  desire  to  Francis,  with  a  hint 
that  the  favour  of  complying  with  it  would 
induce  him  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Milanese 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  French  king  instantly 
consented,  and  gave  orders  for  his  reception  in 
every  part  with  all  possible  honour  and  magni- 
iicence.  Charles,  who  knew  the  character  of 
liis  rival,  resolved  to  rely  entirely  on  his  gene- 
rosity and  good  faith,  and  would  accept  of  no 
cautionary  pledge  or  hostage.  He  passed  six 
days  with  him  at  Paris,  during  which  tliey  ap- 
peared together  at  all  public  places  like  brothers. 
Francis  atterwards  accompanied  him  to  the 
frontiers,  and  they  took  leave  with  every  ex- 
pression of  regard,  Charles,  liowcver,  when 
in  his  own  territories,  failed  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises respecting  Milan  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
he  was  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  liis  rival's 
superior  generosity,   than  to  emulate  it.    He 


soon  reduced  Ghent,  and  treated  it  with  great 
severity. 

In  1J41  the  emperor  undertook  another 
African  expedition.  His  object  was  Algiers, 
now  governed  by  Hascen  Aga,  a  renegado,  of 
great  talents  in  war,  who  even  surpassed  Bar- 
barossa  in  the  boldness  of  his  predatory  ex- 
ploits. Charles,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
admiral,  the  experienced  Andrew  Doria,  set 
sail  with  a  great  force  at  a  tempestuous  season 
of  the  year.  With  difficulty  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Algiers,  and  landed  his  men  ;  but 
this  was  only  tJie  prelude  to  a  series  of  disasters. 
A  violent  hurricane  arose,  which  so  discon- 
certed his  troops,  that  they  were  repulsed  by  a 
much  inferior  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 
His  fleet,  meantime,  encountering  the  utmost 
fury  of  the  storm,  was  partly  wrecked  with  the 
destruction  of  the  crews,  and  the  remainder 
was  obliged  to  bear  away  to  a  safer  road.  It 
became  necessary  for  Charles  to  make  an  im- 
mediate retreat  from  before  Algiers,  with  all 
his  sick  and  wounded,  and  begin  a  three-days' 
march  to  cape  Metafuz,  where  the  fleet  was 
then  stationed.  Every  evil  of  fatigue,  famine, 
and  tempest,  accompanied  the  fugitives.  At 
last,  however,  they  arrived,  and  were  safely 
embarked  ;  but  a  new  storm  so  scattered  the 
fleet,  that  the  ships  were  obliged  separately  to 
make  the  first  ports  of  Spain  or  Italy  they  could 
reach.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping 
great  dangers,  arrived  in  a  shattered  condition 
in  Spain.  Thus  ended  a  most  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition, which  liowevcr  gave  Charles  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  all  the  virtues  requisite 
in  adversity — patient  endurance  of  hardship, 
humanity  towards  the  meanest  of  his  fellow- 
sulFerers,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  heroic  con- 
tempt of  danger. 

Notwithstanding'  the  apparent  cordialitv  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis,  the  latter  renewed 
the  war  in  1542,  probably  moved  by  the  shame 
and  indignation  of  having  been  over-re.iched  iu 
the  affair  of  the  Milanese  ;  but  using  as  a  pre- 
text the  murder  of  two  of  his  embassadors  by 
the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  emperor's  gover- 
nor in  Italy.  Francis  made  extraordinary  ef- 
forts, and  overran  great  part  of  Luxemburg 
and  Rousillon.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
sultan  Solyman,  while  Charles  made  a  leaguK 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  courted  the  German  pro- 
testants.  After  a  variety  of  events,  gf  which 
one  of  tlie  most  splendid  on  the  part  of  Fran- 
cis, was  thevictory  obtained  by  his  troops  at 
Cerisoles  ;  and  on  thu  part  of  the  emperor,  hit 
penetrating  to  the  heart  of  Champagne ;  tlic 
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Iwo  piinces  made  a  peace  at  Crespy,  in  1544  ; 
which,  as  usual,  was  chiefly  ativantageous  to 
Charles.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  termi- 
nate this  war,  on  account  of  the  schemes  which 
he  now  began  to  entertain  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many. The  protestant  party  in  that  country 
had  acquired  such  power,  that  the  emperor 
felt  his  authority  greatly  controlled  by  it ;  and, 
exclusive  of  zeal  for  religion,  he  had  many  po- 
litical motives  to  induce  him  to  attempt  their 
humiliation.  He  began  with  insisting  on  their 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent  now  sitting;  and  when  the  protestants 
disclaimed  all  connexion  with  an  assembly  form- 
ed ot  their  avowed  enemies,  he  prepared,  after 
a  series  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  employ 
open  force.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  pope, 
and  his  other  measures  were  nearly  ripe  for 
execution,  when  in  1546,  the  protestants,  alarm- 
ed, anticipated  him  by  taking  the  field  with  a 
large  army.  Charles,  M'ho  was  then  holding  a 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  had  nearly  been  surprised  by 
them,  and  only  saved  himself  by  a  pretended 
negociation.  He  put  their  leaders,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  undei: 
the  ban  of  the  empire ;  assembled  troops  from 
all  quarters;  and  by  gaining  over  prince  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  was  enabled  to  break  up  the  con- 
federacy, and  reduce  to  submission  most  of  the 
princes  who  composed  it.  In  the  next  year, 
Charles,  being  delivered  by  death  from  his  con- 
stant rival,  Francis,'^  who  was  to  the  last  form- 
ing leagues  against  him,  proceeded  against  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  still  remained  in  arms. 
He  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Mulhausen,  entirely  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner the  elector.  Charles  treated  his  captive 
with  uimsual  rigour;  caused  him  to  "be  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion  by  a 
court-martial  of  foreign  officers  ;  and  only  com- 
muted the  penalty  of  death  for  that  of  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  after  he  had  resigned  his 
dominions  and  electoral  dignity,  which  were 
bestowed  on  Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse 
vras  next  brought  to  submission,  and  was  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner;  and  Charles  exercised  the 
rightsof  conquest  by  arbitrary  exactions  through- 
out the  German  states,  in  which  he  spared  his 
friends  as  little  as  his  foes.  It  is  observable, 
that  he  refused  to  have  this  war  considered  as 
a  religious  one,  and  that  he  punished  the  de- 
linquents as  rebels  to  his  imperial  authority, 
not  as  heretics.  At  a  diet  held  at  Augsburg, 
the  emperor,  however,  by  his  own  authority, 
established  a  temporary  system  of  doctrine, 
called  the  interim,  which  was  to  serve  as  the 


rule  of  faith  9nd  practice,  till  a  final  decision 
could  be  obtained.  All  the  articles  of  it  were 
fundamentally  Roman-catholic,  though  some- 
what softened  in  expression,  and  modified  by 
some  inconsiderable  concessions.  It  was  dis- 
approved by  both  parties,  but  none  dared  op- 
pose the  will  of  a  sovereign  grown  too  power- 
ful for  control.  The  interim  was  received  by 
almost  all  the  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  four 
only  proving  refractory.  But  Charles  was  now 
risen  to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity,  from 
which,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  he  could 
not  but  decline.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  his  success  against  the 
protestant  league,  now  began  to  form  schemes 
for  humbling  him.  To  this  he  was  induced, 
not  only  by  a  remaining  regard  for  liberty  an^ 
the  protestant  religion,  but  by  the  emperor's 
treatment  of  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  whom  no  remonstrances  could  induce 
him  to  liberate.  Maurice  acted  his  part  with 
such  cunning,  that  he  was  appointed  general  of 
the  army  which  was  to  compel  the  city  of 
Magdeburg  to  receive  the  interim.  Charles's 
attempt  to  procure  the  imperial  crown  for  his 
son  Philip  further  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
German  princes,  who  threw  such  obstacles  in 
his  way  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
design.  Maurice  at  length,  having  strengthened 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  French  king 
and  other  powers,  and  taken  measures  for  the 
support  of  his  army,  openly  declared  against 
the  emperor  in  March,  1552.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  French  army,  which  marched  directly 
into  Lorraine,  and  took  possession  of  it  without 
resistance.  Maurice  himself  advanced  towards 
Inspruck,  where  Charles  then  was,  almost  un- 
guarded. In  a  dark  rainy  night,  suffering  un- 
der a  fit  of  the  gout,  this  mighty  monarch  v/as 
placed  in  a  litter,  and  carried  over  the  Tyrolese 
Alps  through  roads  almost  impassable,  having 
before  he  left  Inspruck  set  at  liberty  the  captive 
elector  of  Saxony.  The  council  of  Trent  broke 
up  in  confusion  ;  and  so  much  was  the  state  of 
affairs  changed,  that  in  the  month  of  August 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  by  which  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  was  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
testants were  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  the  rights  of  citizens  as  freely  as 
the  catholics.  Maurice  afterwards  marched 
into  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  leaving  Charles 
at  liberty  to  make  attempts  for  the  recovery  of 
Lorraine.  He  invested  Metz,  which  he  ob- 
stinately resolved  to  carry,  though  his  troops 
were  suffering  the  greatest  evils  from  hardship 
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and  disease.  The  gallant  defence  of  the  duke 
of  Guise  at  length  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  to  retire 
baffled,  with  the  shattered  relics  of  a  ruined 
army.  Meantime  his  affairs  in  Italy  went  ill, 
and  he  lost  the  important  town  of  Sienna  by 
revolt.  In  the  Low-countries  his  arms  were 
nYore  prosperous  ;  but  for  himself,  he  remained 
shut  up  in  Brussels  for  seven  months,  and  was 
so  littk  heard  of,  that  it  was  believed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  that  he  was  dead.  At  tlie  ap- 
proach of  Henry  king  of  France  he  joined  his 
army,  but  no  considerable  event  enstied.  One 
ambitious  project  in  which  he  succeeded  was 
the  marriage  in  1553  of  his  son  Philip  to  Mary 
queen  of  England  ;  though  it  was  not  eventually 
attended  with  the  political  advantages  expected 
from  it.  The  war  with  France  produced  various 
events  for  two  years  longer,  which  need  not 
here  be  particularised.  In  Germany,  Charles 
was  again  foiled  in  attempting  to  alter  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  from  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  his  son  Philip  ;  and  the  peace  of  religion 
was  finally  settled  by  the  famous  Recess  in  1555, 
which  gave  a  full  right  of  establishment  to  the 
protestant  doctrine  in  all  the  states  which  had 
received  it. 

Thus  having  lived  to  see  some  of  his  dearest 
projects  frustrated,  and  enemies  raised  up  on  all 
sides  able  to  control  that  predominancy  which 
he  had  laboured  so  hard  to  gain,  Charles  took 
t  le  unexpected  resolution  of  resigning  his  here- 
ditary dominions  to  his  son,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  his  characteristic  steadiness.     This  solemn 
scene  passed  in  an  assembly  of  the  States  of  the 
Low-countries  at  Brussels, in  October,  1555, and 
was  conducted  by  Charles  with  adequate  dignity. 
In  his  harangue  he  gave  a  sketch  of  that  public 
life  which  had  been  attended  with  so  much  toil 
and   anxiety  ;   and  as   a  proof  of  its  incessant 
activity,  mentioned  that  "  either  in  a  pacific  or 
hostile  manner  he  had  visited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  the  Low-countries  ten  times,  Eng- 
land  and   Africa   each    twice,    and  had   made 
eleven  voyages  by  sea."     He  ascribed  his  resig- 
nation to  a  broken  constitution,  and  growing 
hifirmities,  which  admonished  him  to  commit 
the  reins  to  a  more  vigorous  hand  ;  and  he  so 
intermixed  expressions  of  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude for  his  subjects,  with  .parental  advice  to  his 
son  who  was  present,  that  the  whole  assembly 
dissolved  in  tears.      y\t  this  first  ceremonial  it 
was  only    the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
which  he  transferred  to  Philip.      A  few  weeks 
afterwards  he  in  like  manner  made  over  to  him 
the  crowus  of  Spain  with  their  dependencies. 


For    himself   he   only   reser\-ed  a  pension   of 
100,000  crowns  annually.     He  had  resolved  to 
fix  his  retreat  in  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  a  warm 
and  dry  climate,    and    he   shewed    much    im- 
patience to  depart.     While  he  was  detained  by 
the  wintry  season,  he  occupied  himself  in  me- 
diating a  peace  between  his  son  and  the  French 
king,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  early  in  t556. 
Though  he  had  now  resigned  all  personal  am- 
bition, he  was  yet  unable  to  renounce  his  fa- 
vourite project  of  leaving  his  son  heir  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  as  well  as  to  his  other  honours, 
and  he  made  another  urgent  application  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand    to    that    purpose.     On   its 
fiilure,  he  resigned  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire to  his  brother,  and  transferred  to  him  all 
his    claims   of  allegiancef  from    the   Germanic 
body.     He  then,  with  a  large  convoy,  set  sail 
from  Zealand,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  ar- 
rived in  Biscay.     On  landing,  he  fell  prostrate, 
and  kissed  the  earth,    exclaiming,    "  Naked  I 
came  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I 
now  return  to  thee,   thou  common  mother  of 
mankind  !"     He  proceeded  to  Burgos,  where  he 
received  some  mortification  from  the  scanty  ap- 
pearance of  nobles  to  congratulate  his  arrival, 
and   from   the  delay    in   payment   of  the   first 
arrears  of  his  pension.     At  length  he  reached 
his  chosen  retreat,  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus 
near  Plazencia  in  Estremadura,  seated  m  a  re- 
tired valley,   amid  a  beautifnl  scenery  of  rural 
nature.     Here  he  occupied  a  few  rooms,  simply 
furnished  ;  and  retaining  only  twelve  domestics, 
commenced  the  tranquil  and  contemplative  life 
of  a  religious  recluse.     His  amusements  were 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  rides  for  exercise 
on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  he  kept,  and  ex- 
periments in  mechanism.     He  had  taken  with 
him   one  Turriano,    an  ingenious  artist,    with 
whom  he  occupied  himself  in  making  models 
of  machines,  and  curious  devices  in  clock-work, 
by  the  spontaneous  motions  of  which  he  some- 
times alarmed  the  ignorant  monks.     He  kept 
many    clocks    and    watches;    and    having   ex- 
perienced   the    dilTiculty    of   making    any  t^vo 
exactly  correspond  in  their  movements,  he   is 
said  to  have  expressed  a  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  his  attempts  to  induce  men  to  think  alike 
The  services  of  the  chapel,  and  the  perusal  of 
religious  books,  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  time. 
But  a  mind  like  his,  accustomed  to  active  pur- 
suits, and,  poorly  furnished  for  abstract  specu- 
lation,    could   ill  sustain  its  vicour  m  such    a 
course  of  life.     He  became  agk!»a  timorous 
and  childish  superstition,  grSw  more  constant 
and  rigorous  in  his  devotioii.l  exercises,  and  not 
satisfied  with  the   ordinal^  practices   of  Uic 
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eloister,  invented  new  displays  of  fantastic  piety. 
Of  these  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  re- 
hearsal of  his  own  death  and  obsequies.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel, 
and  causing  his  domestics  to  precede  in  funereal 
procession,  followed  in  his  shroud,  was  laid  in 
his  coffin,  heard  the  burial  service  chanted  for 
him,  and  joined  in  the  prayers  for  his  soul. 
This  solemnity,  probably  suggested  by  a  de- 
rangement of  understanding  consequent  upon 
extreme  corporeal  weakness,  was  soon  followed 
by  his  real  death,  which  happened  on  September 
21,  1558,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  preceding  summary  of  his  actions  in- 
cludes a  portraiture  of  his  character,  to  which 
little  needs  be  added.  Sound  sense,  cool  judg- 
ment, and  steady  perseverance,  appear  to  have 
been  the  qualities  of  mind,  which,  joined  to 
the  factitious  advantages  he  possessed,  raised  him 
to  a  state  of  grandeur  and  prosperity  beyond 
that  of  any  prince  near  his  times.  His  abili- 
ties, though  respectable,  were  not  of  that  com- 
manding nature  which  M'ould  probably  have 
elevated  him  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
ranks  of  society.  He  owed  much  of  his  politi- 
cal success  to  the  absence  of  those  warm  feel- 
ings  which  generally  accompany  genius ;  and 
that  phlegm  which  fitted  him  for  acting  the 
part  of  a  consummate  hypocrite  at  five-and- 
twenty,  served  his  purposes  better  than  the  ar- 
dour of  a  great  character  would  have  done.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  was  a  colder  youth  than 
a  man  ;  and  that  whatever  there  was  of  the  ro- 
mantic or  chivalrous  in  his  temper,  did  not 
break  out  till  a  long  scries  of  success  had  in- 
spired him  with  artificial  confidence.  His  con- 
duct in  private  life,  and  the  domestic  relations, 
appears  to  have  been  amiable  and  estimable.  In 
his  pleasures  he  was  moderate  and  decent.  Be- 
ing once  urged  to  the  pursuit  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  brave  officer,  "  God 
forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  attack  the 
honour  of  a  man  who  defends  mine  with  his 
sword,"  His  public  morals  were  those  of  all 
ambitious  potentates  j' and  the  means  he  em- 
ployed to  attain  his  end,s,  though  sometimes 
partaking  of  b^iseness,  were  not  cruel  or  vil- 
lainous. His  issue  by  the  empress,  besides 
Philip,  were  Joan,  married  to  the  infant  John 
of  Portugal,  and  Mary,  married  to  the  emperor 
M.i-'iimih-'m  II.  His  natural  children  legitimat- 
ed, were  the  celebrated  don  John  of  Austria, 
and  JMarguret  of  Austria,  governesss  of  the 
Low-co',;nnlLs  und>  r  Philip.     RotertJori's  Hist. 

CHARLES'VT.  emperor,  born  in  1685,  was 
the  fiftli  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold.     On  the 


death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  who  left  his 
dominions  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Charles,  then 
archduke,  was  brought  forwards  as  his  compe- 
titor, and  in  1703  was  declared  king  of  Spain 
by  his  father.  His  claim  was  supported  by  the 
allies  in  the  war  against  France,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  an  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  with  a  considerable  land  force  on  board. 
For  a  time  he  made  a  great  progress  in  Spain. 
Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  conquered  for  him 
by  the  English,  and  in  i  706  he  was  proclaimed 
king  in  iMadrid,  under  the  title  of  Charles  III. 
The  affections  of  the  people  were,  however, 
in  favour  of  his  rival  Philip  V. ;  and  the  battle 
of  Almanza  in  1707  finally  put  an  end  to  his 
prospects  in  that  country.  He  was  still  supported 
by  the  Catalonians,  till  the  province  was  en- 
tirely subdued  by  Philip.  In  171 1,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  emperor  Joseph, 
Charles  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  was  elected  to  the  impe- 
rial crown.  He  refused  to  concur  in  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  did  not  terminate  the  war  be- 
tween the  empire  and  France  till  the  treaty  of 
Rastadt  in  17 14.  By  this,  besides  his  German 
and  Hungarian  territories,  he  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardi- 
nia, the  catholic  Netherlands,  and  the  duchies 
of  Milan  and  Mantua.  In  17 16  he  declared 
war  against  the  Turks,  who  had  infringed  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz.  His  general,  the  celebrated 
prince  Eugene,  defeated  the  grand-vizier  at 
Peterwaradin,iook  Belgrade  andTemeswar,  and 
compelled  the  Porte  to  cede  the  above  towns 
with  the  whole  province  of  Servla  at  the  peace 
of  Passarowitz  in  1718.  The  emperor  was 
next  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  projects  of  cardinal  Alberoni, 
who  aimed  at  recovering  for  that  crown  all  its 
Italian  possessions  ;  but  the  quadruple  alliance 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  emperor,  defeated  the  schemes  of  that  mi- 
nister, and  restored  peace  with  his  expulsion  in 
1720.  By  this  new  agreement,  Charles  ob- 
tained Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.  Having 
no  surviving  male  children  by  his  spouse,  Eli- 
zabeth-Christina of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle, 
whom  he  married  in  1708,  it  was  a  point  that 
greatly  interested  him  to  secure  the  succession 
of  his  dominions  to  his  daughter ;  and  for  tljis 
purpose  he  laboured  by  treaties  witli  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  Europe  to  establish  the  frag- 
watic-saturion,  which  was  to  regulate  this  im- 
portant matter.  Various  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  were  formed  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  house  of  Austria  :  at  length  the  guarantee 
of  the  pragmatic-sanction  passed  the  diet  of 
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Ratjsbon  in  1732,  and  was  successively  adopted 
by  all  die  powers  of  Europe.     On  the  death  of 
Augustus  fl.  king  of  Poland  in   17;^3,  Charles 
caused  his  son  Frederic-Augustus  to  be  chosen 
as    successor,  and    supported    his    election  by 
force    of  arms,   in    conjunction    with    Russia. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  elec- 
tion of  Stanislaus  Leszinsky,  and  being  joined 
by  Spain  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  a  bloody  war 
was  kindled,  which  upon  the  wJiole  was  disad- 
vantageous  to    the   emperor.     He  lost  several 
places  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  whole  duchy  of 
Milan.     Don  Carlos,  son  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
subdued  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  which  he  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  king.     In  fine,  Charles 
was  happy  to  make  peace  in  1735  on  the  con- 
ditions   of  maintaining    Frederic-Augustus  on 
the  throne  of  Poland,  and  recovering  for  himself 
the  Milanese,  Paima,  and  Placentia  ;  but  yield- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  Don  Car- 
los, and  Lorraine  and  Bar  to  Stanislaus,  after 
whose  death  they  were  to  fall  under  the  domi- 
nion of  France.     A  war  with  the  Turks,  com- 
menced in  1737  by  the  emperor  as  ally  to  Rus- 
sia, was  not  more  successful.     The  hero  Eu- 
gene was  dead,  and  the  imperial  generals  who 
succeeded  him  were  unable  to  resist  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Turks.     A  treaty  mediated  by 
the  French  embassador  was  signed  in  1739,  by 
which  Austria  ceded  to  the  Porte  all  Servia,  Im- 
perial Walachia,   and    the   towns   of  Belgrade 
and    Zabach,    previously    dismantled.     Death 
soon   after   freed    the  emperor    from    the    re- 
gret of  this  decline  from  his  former  prospe- 
rity.    A  disorder,  occasioned  by  excess  in  eat- 
ing mushrooms,  carried  him  off  on  October  20, 
1740,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.     He  was  the  last 
male  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  i6th  em- 
peror of  that  race.     His  daughter   Maria-The- 
resa, married  to  Francis  duke  of  Tuscany,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  all  his  dominions. 
Charles  VI.  had  been   liberally  educated,  and 
was  a  lover  of  justice;  but  the  early  zeal  he  im- 
bibed for  the  catholic  religion,  and  his  atach- 
mcnt  to  ecclesiastics,  especially  to  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  narrowed   his   sentiments,  and  caused 
him  occasionally  to  violate  the  privileges  of  his 
protcstant  subjects.     His  conduct  when  compe- 
titor for  the  crown  of  Spain  shewed  little  youth- 
ful vigour,  and  the  disasters  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  will  not  allow  him   the  praise  of 
much  mature  wisdom.    Morcri.   Mod.  Uriivcrs. 
Hist.—h. 

CHARLES  VII.  emperor,  born  at  Brussels 
in  1697,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian-Emanuel 
elector  of  Bavaria,  then  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Nctlicrlands.     When  arrived  at  man's  estate, 


he  resided  chiefly  at  the  imperial  court;  and  in 
1722  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Joseph,  having  first  solemnly  renounced  all  title 
this  alliance  might  give  him  to  the  succession 
of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  In  1726, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
dominion  and  electorate  of  Bavaria.  He  was 
one  of  the  protestors  against  the  pragmatic- 
sanction,  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in 
1732  [see  Charles  VI.],  and  in  consequence, 
made  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  In  the  war  between  the  emperor  and 
France,  concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Poland,  he  remained  neuter.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  in  1 740,  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Maria-Theresa  as  heiress  to  the  Au- 
strian dominions,  to  which  he  himself  made 
pretensions  by  virtue  of  a  will  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  His  interest  was  supported  by 
the  king  of  France,  who  sent  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  his  aid,  and  appointed  him 
lieutenant-general  of  the  French  army  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  recognised  as  archduke  of  Au- 
stria at  Lintz,  in  1741  ;  and  having  taken 
Prague  by  assault,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Bo- 
hemia at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Early  in 
1  742  he  was  unanimously  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  making  a  solemn  entry  into  Frank- 
fort, was  crowned  emperor  by  his  brother  the 
elector  of  Cologne.  But  his  prosperity  was 
short-lived.  The  troops  of  Maria-Theresa  re- 
covered all  Upper  Austria,  penetrated  into  Ba- 
varia, and  obliged  Munich,  the  capit.il,  to  sur- 
render. A  variety  of  military  operations  en- 
sued, the  final  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
French  and  Imperialists  were  driven  from  Bo- 
hemia, and  all  their  conquests  retaken.  Charles, 
meantime,  was  a  fugitive  from  his  hereditary 
states,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  held  a  general  diet  of  the  empire,  and  endea- 
voured to  support  his  declining  cause.  A  di- 
version made  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  Bohe- 
mia gave  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
Bavaria.  He  re-entered  Munich  in  November, 
1744,  but  being  now  worn  out  with  anxiety 
and  infirmities,  he  died  in  January,  1745,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  son 
Maximilian-Joseph  heir  to  his  electorate.  Mo- 
i;ri.     Hist  r.f  AJod.  Europe,  vol.  V. — A. 

CHARLES  I.  king  of  Spain.  See  Charles 
V.  emperor. 

CHARLES  II.  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip 
IV.,  was  born  in  i66i,  and  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  1665.  During  his  minority  his  states 
were  governed  by  his  mother,  Anne-Mary  of 
Austria,  as  regent ;  and  though  declared  major 
in  1676,  tJic  extreme  weakness  of  liis  mind  aihl 
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■  body  kept  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual  nonage. 
He  married  for  his  first  wife  Maria-Louisa  of 
Orleans  ;  for   his  second,  Mary-Anne   of  Ba- 
varia, princess  of  Neuburg  ;  but  he  had  issue 
by  neither.     The  great  affair  of  his  reign  was 
the   appointment    of  a  successor  ;    a   business 
that  interested  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.      His 
mother  had  influenced  him  in  1696  to  make  a 
.will  in  favour  of  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria. 
After  her  death,  his  queen  destroyed  this  will, 
and  obtained  a  promise  from  him  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  emperor  Leopold  should  be  his  heir. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  great  accession  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  Lewis  XIV.  joined  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  a  project  to  divide  the  vast 
possessions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  among  dif- 
ferent heirs.     Charles,  indignant  at  this  inter- 
ference, again  made    a  will  in   favour  of  the 
prince  of  Bavaria ;   but  the  death  of  this  child 
soon  after,  gave  fresh  scope  to  political  intrigues, 
A  new   pavtitia|n-treaty  was   projected,  which 
Charles  meant  to  defeat  by  nominating  as  his 
universal  heir  the  archduke  Charles,  second  son 
of  Leopold.     From  the  mismanagement  of  the 
.Austrian  party,  however,  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  French  interest,  the  dying  king  was,  after 
great  struggles,  induced  to  make  a  new  will  in 
favour  of  Philip   of  France,  duke  of  Anjou, 
grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.     It  was  necessary  for 
this  purpose  to  overcome  all  his  family  attach- 
ments to  Austria,  and  his  aversion  to  France, 
.with  which  country  his   kingdom  had   usually 
been  at   variance ;  but  divines  and  confessors 
were  employed  to  set  aside  his  scruples ;  and 
the  pope,  whom    he    consulted   by    a    private 
letter,  used   all  his  authority   in  favour  of  the 
Bourbon  line.     Charles   did  not  long  survive 
the  signature  of  his  testament.     He  died  on 
November   i,   1700,  aged    thirty-nine.     Some 
months   before   his  death  he  had  caused  the 
tombs  of  his  father,  mother,  and  first  wife,  at 
the  Escurial,  to  be  opened,  in  order  that  he 
might  kiss  their  remains.     Such  was  the  igno- 
rance of  this  monarch,  that  when  the  French 
besieged  INIons,  he  thought  it  belonged  to  the 
king  of  England.    He  neither  knew  where  Flan- 
ders was,  nor  what  belonged  to  him  in  it ;  and 
he  bequeathed  his   vast  dominions   without  a 
clear  idea  ot  what  he  was  giving.     Such  are  the 
transfers  ma^'e  of  mankind  !  His  testament  was 
the  cause  of  a  long  and  bloody  v/ar  -,  but  per- 
haps no  mode  of  disposal  of  an  inheritance  of 
such  value  would  have  been  quietly  acquiesced 
in.    Moitri.    Voltaire  Sieck  df  Louis  XIV. — A. 
CHARLES  I.  king  of  England  and   Scot- 
land, to  whom  his  sufferings,  and  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  endured,  have  given  the  ap- 


pellation of  tlie  Martyr,  was  born  In  the  year 
1600,  in  Scotland,  of  which  country  his  father, 
James  VI.,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  then 
king.  His  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.  James,  soon  after  the  birth 
of  Charles,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  j 
and  upon  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  in  1612, 
Charles  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  presump- 
tive heir  to  both  kingdoms.  His  youth  was 
modest  and  decent ;  and  he  is  scarcely  to  be 
traced  on  the  public  scene  till  the  persuasions 
of  his  father's  favourite,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, induced  him,  in  1623,  to  make  a  ro- 
mantic journey  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  his  court  in  person  to  the  Infanta,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  a  marriage  had  been 
some  years  negotiating.  This  journey,  how- 
ever, through  the  arrogance  of  Buckingham, 
terminated  in  a  breach  of  the  Spanish  match  j 
and  the  prince  was  soon  after  contracted  to  the 
princess  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  daughter 
to  Henry  IV.  whom  he  had  seen  in  passing 
through  Paris. 

In  March,  1625,  Charles,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  seated  on  the  English  throne.  He 
received  the  khigdom  embroiled  in  a  Spanish 
war,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the 
minister  Buckingham,  who  had  obtained  a 
still  greater  ascendancy  over  Charles  than  he 
possessed  over  James.  The  first  parliament 
which  he  summoned  was  much  more  ready  to 
remoiKtrate  with  him  on  account  of  grievances, 
than  to  supply  his  pecuniary  wants.'  It  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  by  means  of  money  raised  by  bor- 
rowing and  other  methods,  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  against  Spain,  which  terminated  in 
disappointment  and  disgrace.  In  the  next  year 
Charles  was  obliged  to  summon  a  new  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  mutual  disgusts  and  jealousies 
which  prevailed  between  the  king  and  this  as- 
sembly laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  reign.  The  House  of  Commons 
impeached  the  minister ;  the  king  supported 
him  with  a  high  hand,  and  openly  showed  his 
contempt  of  their  proceedings.  They  hefd  fast 
the  strings  of  the  public  purse ;  he  intimated  a 
design  of  having  recourse  to  fieiu  coi/nse/s  should 
they  persist  in  opposition  to  his  will.  As  tlie 
Commons  were  preparing  a  remonstrance 
against  the  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out consent  ot  parliament,  they, were  sudden- 
ly and  angrily  dissolved  after  a  short  session. 
Charles  then  began  to  employ  some  of  his  new 
modes  of  raising  money,  consisting  of  loans, 
benevolences,  and  ship-money,  which  greatly 
inflamed  the  discontents  of  the  nation.  The 
established  clergy  were  directed  by  the  court  to 
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•  preach'  up  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  while  the  puritans,  on  the 
other  liand,  boldly  asserted  the  principles  of  ci- 
vil liberty.  The  king's  difliculties  were  aug- 
mented by  a  war  in  which  Buckingham,  for  the 
gratification  of  iiis  private  enmity  to  Richelieu, 
involved  him  with  France.  Buckingham  hini- 
.self  took  the  command  of  a  considerable  force, 
which  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1627,  to  assist 
the  huguenots  of  RochcUe  ;  but  so  ill  was  the 
enterprise  managed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  great  loss  from  the  isle  of  Rhe,  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  to  return 
.home  with  disgrace.  In  1628,  the  king,  how- 
ever unwilling,  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
a  new  parliament  for  the  necessary  supplies. 
This  assembly  showed  itself  not  at  all  less  de- 
termined to  resist  all  arbitrary  measures  than 
the  former  had  been.  After  voting  the  sup- 
plies, the  House  of  Commons  prepared  a  bill 
.called  a  petition  of  right,  recognising  all  the 
legal  privileges  of  the  subject ;  and,  notwith- 
standing every  artifice  and  evasion  on  the  part 
of,  the  court,  Cliarles  at  length  found  himself 
constrained  to  pass  it  into  a  law.  Tliis  com- 
pliance did  not  prevent  the  parliament  from  re- 
newing its  attacks  on  Buckingham;  but  its 
.proceedings  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  pro- 
. rogation.  Soon  after,  that  imperious  favourite 
.was  removed  from  the  scene  which  he  had  so 
much  contributed  to  overcast,  by  the  knife  of 
an  enthusiast  named  Felton.  From  this  period, 
Charles  bec.une  more  his  own  minister,  though 
he  was  ever  much  disposed  to  be  influenced  by 
tlie  advice  of  persons  who  had  gained  his  confi- 
dence, often  against  his  better  judgment.  Some 
differences  with  his  queen,  which  Buckingham 
.had  fomenteil,  were  now  made  up,  and  he  ever 
after  continued  much  under  her  influence.  The 
parliament,  wliich  met  again  in  January,  1628, 
manifested  so  detcrminetl  a  .spirit  against  the 
king's  claim  of  levying  tonnage  and  pouiui.ige 
by  his  own  authority,  that  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
'  solved  in  Marcli ;  and  tlie  king  resolved  to  try 
.how  he  could  reign  without  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  judiciously  began  with  making  peace 
with  Prance  and  Spain,  which  the  state  of 
tliose  countries  reiuicred  an  easy  task.  He 
raised  to  the  principal  place  in  tlie  ministry  sir 
Thomas  WeiUv.orih,  afterward  lord  Stratford, 
who  had  begun  his-  political  career  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  court.  His  great  abilities,  and  firm 
austere  disposition,  rendered  him  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  curbing,  by  strong  measures,  the  spi- 
rit of  resistance  to  the  royal  prerog.-.tive,  wlie- 
thcr  constituiLunal  or  usurped,  whicli  was  rising 
among  tlie  Connnojis.  In  eccksiastic.d  affairs, 
vol,.  11. 


Charles  unfortunately  trusted  entirely  to  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  a  man  whose  learning, 
piety,  and  morals,  M-ere  dcbasSd  by  puerile  su- 
perstition, and   a  violent  and    intolerant   zeal. 
Some    years    now    past    in    the   execution    of 
those    plans    for    raising    money   without    the 
aid  of  parliament,  and  for  stopping  the  pro- 
gress   of    public   opinion    in    matter   of    civil 
and    religious    liberty,    which    hud    been    re- 
solved   upon    in    the    king's    council.       Great 
severities,  unwarranted  by   express  law,  were 
exercised  by  the  arbitrary  courts  of  star-cham- 
ber  and   high-commission;  and   while    popi.ih 
recusants  were  openly   compounded  with,  the 
puritans  were  laid  under  the  ino-t  rigovous  re- 
straints.    Ship-money  began  in  1634  to  be  le- 
vied, not  only  on  the  sea-ports,  but  upon  indi- 
viduals.    Its    produce,  however,  seenn    faith- 
fully to   have  been  applied,  for  a  larger  fleet  of 
men-of-war  than  England  had  ever  known  was 
fitted  out,  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  by  it 
to  pay  a  licence  for  the  herring-fishery.   A  squa- 
dron   was    also    sent    to    Sallee,    which   aided 
in  the  destruction  of  that  nest  of  pirates.     The 
nation   in  general  was  more  submissive  under 
these  measures  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
and  though  some  bold  writers  appeared,  who 
attacked  the  court   with  virulence,  the  rigour 
of  their  punishment  deterred  others  from  fol- 
lowing   their  example.     So  ^desperate  did  the 
cause  of  liberty  appear,  that  several  of  the  pu- 
ritans emigrated  to  New  England.    By  order  of 
the  court  a  ship  was  stopped,  in  wiiich  sir  Ar- 
thur   Hazelrig,    Jnhu    Hampden,    and    Oliver 
Cromwell,  had    taken   their  passage ;  -a   step 
for  which  the  court  ha<l  ample,  cause  to  repent. 
Hampden  soon  afterward,  10,1637;  began  tlic 
campaign    of  resistance,,  by   refusing   to  sub- 
mit  to    the   imposition  of   ship-uwney.     The 
king's  right  to  levy  this  t^x  had,  indeeJ,  been 
solemnly  admitted  by  the  judges;  but  Hamp- 
den resolved  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  law. 
His  cause  was  argued  tiuring  tweh.e  days  in 
the  exchequer-ch.unber  i  and  though  he  lest  it 
by  the  decision  of  all  the  judges,  iourciwce^iied, 
yet  lie  gained  prodigious  appla.usc  from  t!ic  ai.i- 
tion  by  his  spirited   appeal,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  question  was  followed  by  .^ic  nicst  im- 
portant consequences. 

But  it  was  from  another  part  of.  the  king's 
dominion.^  that  an  armed  opposition  to  his  go- 
vernment first  began.  Prdnipied  paitly  by  po- 
licy, partly  by  bigotry,  Charles  liad  -from  the 
beginning  of -his  reign  been  attempting  to  in- 
troduce into  the  church  of  Scotland  an  hic- 
rarchienl  discipline  similar  to  that  of  England  ? 
and  he  now,  by  hi.^  own  authority,  iippose.l 
'I   ' 
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upon   it  a  liturgy,  copied  from   the  English. 
The  first  attempt  to  introduce  this  innovation 
vas  attended  by  the  most  violent  tumults  ;  and 
its  consequence  was  the  formation  of  the  fa- 
mous covenant,  in  1638,  by  v.-hich  all  classes  of 
people  mutually  engaged  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  defence  of  their  religion.     They  levied  an 
army,    which   the    king,    who   had    made   se- 
veral   ineffectual   concessions,    opposed    by  an 
army  from  England.  He  advanced  to  the  Scotch 
borders    in   1639,  witli   a  hirge    and   splendid 
array,  but  ill- disciplined,  and  more  inclined  ta 
negociate  than  to  fight.     The  king  found  it  ex- 
■  pedient  to  agree  to  a  pacification,  which  left 
the   grounds   of  quarrel  undecided,   and  each 
party  disbanded  tlieir  forces.     In  the  spring  of 
the  next  year  Charles  again  assembled  an  army, 
but  all  his  resources  for  maintaining  it  being 
exhausted,  it  became  necessary,  after  an  inter- 
mission of  eleven  years,  again  to  summon  a 
parliament.     This  assembly,  it  may  be    sup- 
posed, did  not  meet  in  better  humour  than  tire 
last  had  done.     A  large  mass  of  grievances  was 
accumulated,  the  redress  of  which  was  entered 
upon  before  any  matter  of  supply  was  suffered 
to    be  brought   forward.     The  king    lost  pa- 
tience,   hastily  dissolved  the    parliament,  and 
aggravated  the  discontents   by  some  arbitrary 
proceedings  against  those  who  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves   in    opposition.      With  money, 
raised  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  he  again  en- 
abled  a  considerable    army  to    march    to  the 
ijorth,  which  was  met  by  that  of  the  Scotch 
covenanters.  A  detachment  of  the  Scotch  army 
attempting  to  pass  the  Tyne  at  Newburn,  was 
opposed  by  an  English  one.     The  Scotch  made 
an  attack,  and  put  their  opponents  to  the  rout, 
in  consequence   of  which  the   whole  English 
army  was  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  it  re- 
treated first  to  Durham,  then  into  Yorkshire, 
leaving  Newcastle  to  be  occupied  by  tht  Scots 
•without  opposition.     Such    a    commencement 
was  not  likely  to  give  confidence   to  the  royal 
cause.     The  king  set  on  foot  a  treaty  at  Rip- 
pon,  and  called  a  great  council  of  hi?  peers  at 
York.  As  it  was  obvious  that  such  complicated 
affairs   could   not  be  settled  without  a  parlia- 
ment, that  dreaded  assembly  was  again  sum- 
moned in  November,   1640.     It  proved  to  be 
the  too-famous  kiig-p/:;-!ir.inent,  the  instrument 
of  destruction  both  to  the  king  and  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  first  operation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  to  impeach  the  king's  ablest  and  most 
trusted  minister,  the  e;irl  of  Strafford.  He  had 
for  several  years  been  governor  of  Ireland,  in 
which  situation  he  had  atied  yilxh  great  vigour 


and  capacity,  but  with  a  decided  leaning  to  arbi- 
trary power.     He  had  thereby  left  many  ene- 
mies behind  him;  and  he  had  mortally  offended 
the  Scots  by  the  zeal  he  had  sliown  against  the 
covenanters.     Nor  was  he  less  unpopular  with 
the  English  patriots,  whose  cause  he  had  first 
espoused  and  then  deserted.     Conscious  of  the 
weight  of  odium  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
would  have  retired  from   the  storm ;  but  the 
king  encouraged  him  to  confront  it  by  assuring 
him  under  his  hand,  "  upon  the   word  of  7% 
king,  that  he  should  not  suffer  in  life,  honour, 
or  fortune."     He  was,  however,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  prosecuted  by  the  Commons  ^t  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  found  guilty,  not- 
withstanding the  personal  defence  of  the  king, 
and  subjected    to  the    pains  and  penalties  of 
high-treason  by  a  bill  of  attainder.     The  king 
long  struggled  against  the  act  of  giving  his  as- 
sent to  this  bill.  Dangers  on  all  sides  environed 
him.     His  queen  and  servants  entreated  him 
to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  himself. 
The  honest  bishop  Juxon  alone  advised  him, if  in 
conscience  he  tliought  the  sentence  unjust,  not 
to  ratify  it.     Strafford  himself  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  signifying  his  consent  to  disengage 
him  from  his  promise  of  protection,  if  neces- 
sary   for   the    public  tranquillity.      Charles  at 
length  gave  way,  and  by  that  step  irreparably 
injured    his  character,    without  obtaining  the 
temporary  relief  from  his  difficulties  which  he 
expected.      Laud    archbishop    of    Canterbury 
was  the  other  great  victim.     He  was  impeach- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the 
scaffold.     Some  of  the  other  ministers  saved 
themselves  by  flight.     The  judges,  the  bishops, 
and  all  the  satellites  of  the  crown,  were  at- 
tacked.    Ship-money  was  declared  illegal ;  the 
sentence  against  Hampden  was  cancelled  •,  suf- 
ferers under  charges  of  libel  and  sedition  were 
released  from  their   prisons   in  triumph  ;  and 
the  tyrannical  courts  of  high-commission  and 
star-chamber  were  entirely  abolished.     A  bill 
likewise  passed,    taking  from   the   crown   the 
right   of   levying    tonnage    and    poundage    at 
its    pleasure ;    and    another   providing  for  the 
summoning   of  a  new   parliament  every  third 
year,  which   could   not  be  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved within  fifty  days.     After  these  impor- 
tant victories  obtained  over  monarchical  power 
by  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution,  of 
which  Charles  was  for  the  most  part  a  passive 
and  astonished  spectator,  a   sort   of  calm  en- 
sued, during  which,  in  the  summer  of  1641, 
the  king  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  attended  by  a 
com.mittee  of  both  houses.     In  that  country  he 
consented  to  various  u';ts  abridging  the  prero- 
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gitlvcs  of  the  crown,  \i'iih  the  same  facility 
that  he  had   done   in  England  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  strong  religious  prejudices,  he  con- 
formed with  gr;.it  gra\itv  to  the   pvesbytcrian 
mode  of  worship,  now  fully  eatabliiihed  there 
on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy.     In  the  mean  time 
a   flame  burst   forth  in   Ireland,  which   in  its 
consequences  had  a  great  effect  in  kindling  the 
ensuing  conilagration  at  home.     The  oppressed 
natives  of  that  country,  whose  religion  and  in- 
terest had  ever  prevented  them  from  coalescing 
vith  their  conquerors,  seeing  in  the  confusion 
of  the  times  a   favourable  opportunity  for  re- 
gaining tiicir  riglits,  had  laid  a  plan  for  an  uni- 
versal insurrection.  By  accident  they  were  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  design  of  seizing 
upon  rhe  castle  and  city  of  Dublin  ;  but  they 
succeeded  in   overpov/ering  the  English  in  al- 
most every  other  part  of  the  island,  and  a  dread- 
ful massacre  of  the  protestanfs  took  place,  at- 
tended with  all  the  savage  crudties  which  might 
be  expected   from  a  half-barbarous  people,  ex- 
asperated by  injuries,  and  inflamed  by  the  most 
fnrioas  bigotry.     The  old  catholic  settlers  of 
the  English  pale  also  joined  the  native  Irish, 
and  together  wiiii  them   proceeded  in  a  large 
body  to  the  capital.     In  order  to   grace  and 
strengthen  their  cause,  they  pretended  to  act  in 
consequence  of  a  royal  commission,  and  to  have 
in  view  the  defence  of  the  king's  prerogative 
against   a    puritanical  and    republican    parlia- 
ment.    Though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  commission  from  the  king  was  a  for- 
gery, and  that  he  sincerely  deprecated  their  suc- 
cess, such  were  the  prejudices  against  him  in 
England,  and  so  great  the  horror  entertained  of 
popery,  to  which  he  was  always  thought  too 
favourable,  that  this  event  much  increased  the 
popular  disaffection.     Unable  of  himself  to  take 
any    effectual    steps    again^it    the    Iris-h  rebels, 
Charles  again  called  together  the  parliament, 
and  committed  the  management  of  the  war  en- 
tirely to  it.     But  tliis  assembly  appears  now  to 
have  taken  the  resolution  of  systematically  pur- 
suing  its  advantage,  and  reducing  the   crown 
to  a  state  of  complete  dependence.     The  first 
measure  of  the  commons  was  to  frame  a  re- 
monstrance, containing  a  most  acrimonious  re- 
capitulation of  all  the  errors  of  tlie  reign,  ag- 
gravated and  misrepresented,  and    inculcating 
the  harshest  suspicions  of  the  king's  designs. 
They  next  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  the  hierarchy, 
renewed  an  attempt  for  excluding  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  passed  ordinances  against 
what  they  deemed  superstitious  practices,  and 
at  length  so  inflamed  tlic  popular  odium  against 
the  episcopal  order,  that  its  members  were  in- 
timidated from  coniiiiuing  to  attend  Uicir  duty 


in  parliament.  A  protest  against  all  pffticcd- 
ings  during  their  compulsory  absence,  signed 
by  thirteen  of  the  bishops,  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  a  verv  impolitic  step  at  this  juncture, 
and  it  subjected  them  to  an  impeachment  for 
high- treason. 

It  now   became  apparent,  tliat  of  the   two 
great  parties  in  the  kingdom,  that  attached  tr» 
the  ancient  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
that  desirous  of  new-modelling  both  upon  prin- 
ciples more  favourable   to  public  liberty,  one 
nnist  obtain  an  unequivocal  superiority-     Men 
therefore  began  to  take  their  sides  with  more 
decisio!! ;    and    the   names   of  Cavaliers    and 
Roundheads  were  invented  to  distinguish  the. 
royalists    and    their    adversaries.      The    king, 
roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  perhaps  en- 
couraged by  accessions  of  strengtli  to  his  party, 
was  now  stimulated  to  a  violent  measure,  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  those  open  hostili- 
ties between  him  and  his  pailiament,  that  speed- 
ily followed.     The  counsels  of  the  queen  and 
of  lord  Digby  are  supposed  directly  .to  havii 
suggested  it ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  his  unfortunate  reign,  of  his  facility 
in  yielding  to  the  opinions   of  others,  contrary 
to  the    sober  conclusions   of  his   own   better 
judgn>cnt.     He  caused  his  attorney-general  to 
enter  in  the  House  of  Peers  an  accusation  of 
high-treason  against  five  leading  members  of 
the  Commons  ;  and  he  sent  a  serjeant-at-arms 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  giv» 
ing  up  of  the  accused  members.     Receiving  aa 
evasive   answer,    he  himself,   on    the    ensuing 
day,  proceeded  to  the  house  with  an  armed  re- 
tinue in  order  to  apprehend  them.     They  h«d 
been  informed  of  the  purpose,  and  previously 
withdrew ;  but  the  king's  appearance  in  this 
manner  caused  the  house  to  break  up  in  the  ut- 
most disorder  and  indignation.     Complaints  of 
breach  of  privilege  resounded  on  all  sides.  The 
accused  members  tooTc  refuge  in  the  city,  where 
a  committee  of  the  house  was  appointed  to  sit. 
The  city  militia  was  mustered  under  a  n'ln- 
mander  appointed  by  the  parliament ;  the  mem- 
bers were  re-seated  in  military  triumph  ;  and  so 
menacing  was   tlie  .appearance   of  iliing*,  that 
the  king  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Hamp- 
ton-court.     The    parliament    now    conceivcil 
themselves  entitled   to   demand  the  control  of 
the  army  i    but    here    the   king  made  his  last 
stand.     The  matter  was  come  to  a  crisis ;  and 
arms  alone  could  decide  between  irreconcilable 
claims.     The  queen  lied  to  Holland,  and  there 
purchased  a  suppiv  I'f  ammunition.     The  king, 
accompanied    by  t!ic   prince    of    Waks,    pro- 
ceeded northward>,  and  for  a    time  fixed  his 
residence  at   York,   viicrc    he  received  grtWt 
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demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  gentry. 
The  centre  of  the  parliamentary  strength  was 
I^ondon,  ant!  the  popular  leaders  were  active' 
in  providing  themselves  with  men  and  money 
from  this  ciiiilcnt  store.  After  sonic  further 
time  spent  in.  fruitless  negociation,  the  king 
advanced  to  Nottingham,  and  there,  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1642,  erected  his  standard:  '  His 
cause  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  ancient  gentry,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  her  discipline.  Many  eminent  and 
virtuous  characters,  who  had  been  opjiosers  of 
the  arbitrary  measures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  now  joined  the  king's  party,  as  the  more 
just  and  constitutional.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  puritans,  the  inhabitants  of  trading 
"towns  in  general,  and  those  who  had  adopted 
republican  principles  of  government,  adhered 
to  the  parliament.  In  no  civil  contest,  perhaps, 
was  more  private  and  public  virtue  ever  ranged 
on  contrary  sides.  Ambition,  bigotry,  and  ma- 
lignant passions,  as  might  be  expected,  mingled 
"l5ieir  alloy  v/ith  both. 

The  military  transactions  of  this  great  quar- 
rel enter  so  little  into  the  personal  character  of 
the  king,  that  a  very  slight  sketch  of  them  is 
all  that  can  here  be  required.  The  first  action 
^f  consequence  was  the  battle  of  Edge  hill,  at 
\(^hich  the  king  was  present,  but  not  as  com- 
iriander.  It  proved  indecisive ;  but  soon  after 
the  king  was  strong  enough  to  make  a  near  ap- 
■proach  to  London,  and  fill  the  capital  with 
alarm.  He  then  retired  to  Oxford,  which  be- 
came his  head-quarters  ;  and  during  the  winter 
some  negociations  for  peace  were  carried  on, 
but  without  effect.  In  the  west  of  England,  the 
first  and  second  campaigns  were  very  success- 
ful to  the  royal  party.  The  king  in  person  be- 
sieged Gloucester  in  1643,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  the  parliamentary  general.  This  brought 
0:1  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.'  In  the  north,  the 
successes  of  each  were  nearly  balanced ;  but 
the  cause  of  the  parliament  was  a  great  gainer 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Scotch,  who  marched 
an  army  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
pacification  with  the  Irish  rebels  had  given  the 
king's  governors  in  that  country  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  to  his  aid  some  of  their  troops, 
together  wich  a  body  of  Irish  papists — auxiliaries 
from  whom  he  derived  much  more  odium  than 
service.  The  first  severe  blow  to  the  king's 
cause  was  the  entire  def-^at  of  his  northern 
army  at  VI  arston-moor,  in  1644,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  skill  and  valour  of  Crom- 
well.    York  fell  soon  after,  and  the  whole  of 


that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  lost  to  the  royal 
party.  The  success  of  the  king's  generals  in 
the  west  did  not  compensate  this  loss  ;  and  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  though  indecisive, 
was  rather  unfavourable  to  him.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  willingly  renewed  negocia- 
tioiis  for  peace,  which  were  carried  on  at  Ux- 
bridge  :  but  the  parliament  demanding  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy,. neither  his  conscience  nor 
policy  would  suffer  him  to  comply- 

The  succeeding  year  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
king's  affairs.  On  June  4th,  1645,  was  fought- 
the  battle  of  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
which  the  king  himself,  with  prince  Rupert 
and  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  commanded 
against  Eairfa.x,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton.  The 
field  was  well  disputed,  and  Charles  performed 
the  part  both  of  a  general  and  soldier  :  but  the 
action  ended  in  his  entire  defeat ;  with  the  loss 
of  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  private  cabinet, 
and  a  great  immber  of  prisoners.  Thenceforth 
a  seiries  of  disasters  attended  his  arms  through- 
put the  kingdom.  His  troops  in  the  west  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  he  hiniself  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Oxford,  as  the  last  place  of  refuge. 
On  the  approach  of  Fairfax  to  this  city,  the 
king  took  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army  then  lying 
before  Newark.  This  design  he  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  was  received  by  the  commanders 
with  respect,  but  was  put  under  guard  as  a 
prisoner.  A  variety  of  negpciations  were  now; 
carried  on  between  him,  and  the  Scotch  army 
and  English  parliament.  The  civil  war  wa^ 
first  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  requiring  the 
king's  orders  for  the  delivery  of  his  remaining 
garrisons,  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
Conditions  were  then  offered  to  the  king,  but 
such  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply 
with ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  bargain  was  rnade 
with  the  Scots,  by  which,  on  payment  of  a 
large  sum  as  pretended  arrears  to  their  army, 
they  surrendered  him  to  the  parli.imcntary 
commissioners,  who  carried  him  to  Holmby- 
house  in.  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  kept 
in  rigorous  custody.  Two  parties  now  began 
to  shew  themselves  among  the  victors,  the 
parliament  and  the  army  ;  and  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  each  to  have  possession  of  the 
king's  person.  A  detachment  of  the  army,  in 
June,  1647,  coming  suddenly  to  Holmby, 
obliged  the  king  to  accompany  them  to  the 
general  rendezvous  ;  and  he  was  taken  to  their 
head-quarters  at  Reading.  Here  he  was  better 
treated  than  before  ;  and  during  the  contention 
of  the  two  parties,  he  was  in  some  degree 
courted  by  both.  He  was  removed  to  Hampton- 
court,  where  new  proposals  were  made  to  him 
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-from  tTie  pnrliament.  He  lived  thcro  with 
somewhat  of  royal  dignity,  was  allowed  the 
iiccess  of  his  friends  and  chaplains,  and  s.'vcral 
interviews  with  those  of  liis  children  who  re- 
mained in  the  kingdom.  The  army  and  inde- 
pendents, meantime,  gained  a  compljie  ascen- 
dancy over  the  presbyterians,  and  Cromwell 
bccam.e  all-powerful.  He  contrived  to  fill  the 
king's  mind  with  fears  for  his  safety,  and  drove 
him  to  the  f  ital  measure  of  making,  his  escape 
from  his  present  place  of  custody.  With  a 
small  attendance  he  proceeded  to  the  southern 
coast,  where  he  was  led  to  expect  that  a  ship 
should  be  in  waiting.  As  it  did  not  appear,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Hammond,  the  governor,  a 
creature  of  Cromwell's.  By  h.im  he  was  lodged 
in  Carisbrook-castle,  and  thus  only  exchanged  a 
more  for  a  less  eligible  prison.  While  he  was 
in  this  remote  place,  the  Scots,  ashamed  of  their 
desertion  of  liim,  and  indignant  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English,  marched  a  considerable 
army  to  his  relief  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
which  was  joined  by  a  body  of  English  royalists; 
but  a  much  inferior  force  led  by  Cromwell 
entirely  routed  and  dispersed  it,  with  the  capture 
of  the  duke.  .  An  insurrection  in  Kent  and 
Essex  in  the  king's  favour  was  likewise  quelled 
by  Fairfax.  During  this  employment  of  the 
army  and  its  leaders,  the  parliament  set  on  foot 
a  new  negociation  with  the  king,  at  Newport  in 
the  Isle  of  V/ight,  in  which  both  parties  seemed 
in  earnest.  Ihe  king  agi^eed  to  almost  every 
thing  demanded  of  him,  except  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy.  So  much  was  it  the  interest  of  the 
parliament  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  that  at 
length  a  vote  was  carried  "  that  the  king's 
concessions  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
treaty."-  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  army  re- 
turning victorious,  purged  tlie  house  by  force, 
and  procured  a  reversal  of  this  vote.  The 
king's  pcrsoir  w,as  again  seized.  He  was 
brouj'^ht  from, the' Isle- ol"  Wiglit  to  Hurst-castle, 
and  preparations  wer?  mad<:  for  trying  him  on 
the  capital  ciiarge  of  iiigh-treason  to  Iiis  people. 
As  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  a 
vote  for  this  purpose,  their  concurrence  was  by 
the  Cpmmons  declared  unnecessary.  The  king 
was  conducted  to  London,  and  stript  of  all 
ensigns  of  royalty;  and  on  January  20,  1649, 
the  court  of  justice  for  tliis  unprecedented  trial 
began  to  sit.  The  king's  behaviour  in  this  last 
scene  of  his  life,  as  it  had  indeed  been  through 
all  the  scenes  of  his  adversity,  was  calm,  col- 
lected, and  dignified.  Three  times  when 
brougl-.t  before  the  court  did  he  decline  its 
authority,    and  supported  his  refusal  by  clear 


and  cogent  arguments.  At  length  the  court  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  hearing  evidence  against 
him  ;  and  on  the  proof  that  he  had  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  parliament's  forces,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him.  His<le- 
sire  of  being  admitted  to  a  conference  witli  die 
two  houses  was  rejected  ;  and  only  three  days 
were  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his  fate.  As 
he  left  the  tribunal,  the  soldiers  were  instigatetl 
to  cry  out  for  justice  and  execution  ;  and  several 
base  indignities  were  otfered  him,  all  which  he 
bore  with  exemplary  patience.  The  interpo- 
sition of  foreign  powers  in  his  favour,  and  tlje 
generous  attempts  of  some  of  his  own  ministers 
to. save  him  by  taking  all  the  blame  of  his  actions 
upon  their  own  heads,  were  all  in  vain.  He 
p;issed  the  three  days  of  interval  between  con- 
demnation and  execution  in  religious  exercises, 
and  in  tender  interviews  with  his  family  and 
friends.  On  the  30th  of  January  he  was  led  to 
the  scaffold,  erected  against  the  banquetting- 
house,  Whitehall;  and  there,  after  addressing 
the  people  round  him  with  all  the  composure  of 
conscious  innocence,  he  pronounced  a  shoit 
ejaculation,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and 
received  tlie  fatal  stroke,  ; 

Charles  I.  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  By  his  queen,  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  tenderest  union,  he  left 
six  children,  of  whom,  two  males,  Charles  and 
James,  were  successively  kings  of  England  ;  of 
the  females,  one  was  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  another  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Lewis  XIV.  Few  kings  have  been  nrore 
distinguisiied  by  private  virtues.  Sober,  chaste, 
pious,  he  lived  on  the  throne  as  he  would  have 
done  in  a  condition  the  least  exposed  to  die 
temptations  of  power  and.  splendour.  His 
temper,  though  somewliat  cold  and  reserved, 
was  kind  and  affectiouate ;  and  with  a  degree 
of  statcliness  in  demeanour,  he  was  capable,  by 
the  solid  goodness  of  liis  hcirt,  of  engaging  the 
warmest  attachment  of  his  subjects  and  servants. 
His  talents  were  considerable,  but  he  shone 
more  in  siiflering  diau  in  acting.  Firm  in 
certain  points,  he  was  too  yielding  in  others ; 
and  his  false  steps  w,cre  chieily  owing  to  a  want 
of  due  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  ;md  too 
high  an  opinion  of  that  of  odiers.  His  mind 
was  cultivated  by  letters  aijd  a  taste  for  the 
polite  arts.  He  was  pailicularly  fond  of 
painting,  and  a  munificent  encouragcr  of  its 
professors.  During  his  prosperity,  he  formed 
a  collection  of  works  of  art,  extremely  valuable 
for  the  judgment  shown  in  tlic  choice.  He 
had  a  tincture  of  poetry,  and  wrote  in  a  good, 
style    in  prose,     li  the  famous    work  cntiUed 
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"  Icon  Basilike"  were  really  his,  it  U'ould  place 
liim  high  among  the  writers  of  his  time  ;  but 
after  much  controversy,  the  probability  seems 
rather  to  lie  against  his  claim  to  that  per- 
formance. He  possessed  many  exterior  ac- 
complishments, and  in  figure  and  countenance 
well  became  his  princely  station.  As  to  his 
political  character,  it  has  been,  and  prob.ibiy 
ever  will  be,  the  subject  of  contrary  opinions. 
Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  consider  his  conduct  so 
much  as  has  been  done  in  the  light  of  a  moral 
question.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  occupying 
the  throne  at  a  time  when  old  and  new  princi- 
ples were  so  equally  opposed,  that  an  unavoid- 
able shock  between  them  must  ensue.  The 
high  maxims  of  royalty  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  could  not  be  practically  maintained. 
Concession  was  necessary  ;  but  when  did  power 
concede  willingly .''  If  he  was  insincere  in  his 
agreement  to  some  of  the  conditions  imposed 
on  him,  can  it  be  said  that  those  conditions 
were  moderate  ?  On  the  whole,  the  errors  of 
tlie  beginning  of  his  reign  were  more  than 
compensated  by  his  sufl'erings  at  the  end  of  it ; 
and  they  who  do  not  honour  him  as  a  martyr, 
may  pity  him  as  a  victim.  Hume's  Hist,  of 
England. — A. 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta-Maria  of 
France,  was  born  in  1630.  Brought  up  amidst 
the  calamities  of  his  family,  he  was  a  refugee 
at  the  Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution 
in  1648.  On  that  event  he  immediately  assumed 
the  regal  title,  though  reduced  to  be  a  pensioner 
upon  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  was  his  first 
intnuion  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  where  his  cause 
liad  been  avowed  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond  ; 
but  the  progress  of  Cromwell  in  that  country, 
and  the  application  of  the  Scots,  who  had  pro- 
claimed him  their  king,  induced  him  to  make 
his  first  attempt  towards  the  recovery  of  his 
kiagdoms  from  Scotland.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Montrose  had  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  young  king  entirely  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  rigid  presbyterians,  who 
subjected  him  to  so  many  severities  and  morti- 
fications, that  the  aversion  with  which  he  ever 
after  regarded  this  religious  sect  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  His  own  disposition,  indeed, 
was  ahready  sufficiently  averse  to  restraint  of 
every  kind  ;  and  adversity  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  effect  upon  his  moral  character,  than 
enuring  him  to  the  practice  of  dissimulation. 
In  the  beginning  in  165 1  he  was  crowned  at 
fjcone  with  great  solehinity ;  but  the  presence 
pf  Cromwell  with  his  conquering  army  ren- 


dered   his    continuance    in   Scotland    unsafe^ 
Hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  English 
royalists,    lie    took    the    spirited    resolution    of 
passing  Cromwell,  and  entering  England.     He 
was  immediately  pursued  by  that  active  com- 
mander,  who  with  a  superior  army  came  up 
with  him  at  Worcester,  and  gave  him  a  total 
defeat.     Cliarles  with  dilliculty   escaped  from 
the  field  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  was  Ob- 
liged to  conceal  himself  among  persons  of  qif- 
ferent  conditions,  attached  to  his  cause.     After 
a  variety  of  adventures  and  imminent  hazards, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  sheltered  for  twenty- 
four  hours  amid  the  branches  of  a  spreading 
oak,  lie  got  a  passi;ge  to  France,  from  Shorchanr 
in  Sussex.     With  his  mother  he  passed  some 
years    at   Paris,    little  regarded    by   the  court, 
which  was  awed  by  tlie  power  of  the  English 
commonwealth.     The  indignity  with  which  he 
was  at  length  treated   induced   him   to  with- 
draw to  Cologne,  where  he  lived  two  years  in 
obscurity.     But  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  no 
person  or  party  remained  in  England  sufficiently 
powerful  to  hold  the  reins  of  government ;  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  nation  panted  for  the 
restoration    of    the   old  monarchy.       General 
Monk,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
body  of  troops,  advanced  from  Scotland  in  the 
beginning  of  1 660  ;  and  after  long  keeping  his 
intentions    secret,    he   admitted  a  confidential 
servant   from  the  king,    whom   he  advised  to 
proceed  to  Breda  and  wait  the  event.     He  then 
forcibly  dissolved  the  long  parliament,  caused  a 
new  one  to  be  summoned,  and  openly  declaring 
himself,  introduced  to  the  house  a  letter  and 
declaration  from  the  king,  which  were  received 
with  bursts  of  applause.     Every  proposal  they 
contained  was  acquiesced  in  ;  no  new  conditions 
~were  imposed ;    and   Charles   II.,   without   a 
struggle   or  effort   on  his  part,    succeeded   at 
once   to  all  those   regal   prerogatives  which  it 
had  cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and  confusion 
first  to  abridge,  and  afterwards  to  abolish.     On 
his  birth-day.  May  29th,  1660,  he  entered  his 
capital  amid  universal  and  almost  frantic  accla- 
mations.   Republicanism  sunk  into  annihilation 
before  him  ;  and  the  different  civil  and  religious 
parties  only  vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty  and 
submission. 

His  first  measures  were  prudent  and  conci- 
liatory. He  admitted  to  his  councils,  royalists 
and  presbyterians  indifferently.  The  wise  and 
virtuous  Hyde  lord  Clarendon  was  made 
chancellor  and  prime-minister.  An  act  of  in- 
demnity was  passed,  from  which  those  alone 
were  excepted  who  had  an  immediate  concern 
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in  the  late  king's  death.  A  settled  revenue  was 
acccpt<?d  in  lieu  of  the  oppressive  prerogatives 
of  w.irdship  and  pur^-eyance ;  and  the  army 
was  disbanded,  except  a  s:n?,ll  number  of  troops 
for  guards  and  garrison  =;.  Prelacy,  however, 
with  the  parliamentary  rights  of  the  bishops, 
was  restored ;  and  an  aft  of  uniformity  was 
passed,  by  the  conditions  of  wHjich  almost  all 
the  presbyterian  clergj'  were  driven  to  a  resig- 
nation of  their  livings.  In  1662  the  king  mar- 
ried the  infanta  of  Portugal,  a  virtuous  prin- 
cess, but  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  nftediions 
of  such  a  husband.  She  brought  him  a  large 
portiou,  .md  he  always  treated  her  with  civi- 
lity ;  but  no  is'ue  proceeded  from  the  ill-assort- 
ed union.  The  easy  indolence  of  the  king's 
temper,  and  the  expences  of  his  licentious  way 
of  life,  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ries ;  and  the  unpopular  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
French,  was  one  of  the  first  expedients  he  em- 
ployed for  their  relief.  In  1663  a  rupture  with 
Holland  took  place,  which,  as  it  proceeded  from 
commercial  interests,  M'as  willingly  supported 
by  parliament.  It  was  at  first  attended  with 
various  naval  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  excited  such  jealousy  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  that  France  and  Denmark  en- 
tered into  the  war  as  allies  of  the  Dutch.  The 
English,  notwithstanding  great  exertions  of 
valour,  were  now  so  overmatched,  that  a  Dutch 
fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and  proceeding  up 
the  Medway,  burned  and  destroyed  ships  as 
high  as  Chatham.  This  is  accounted  one  of 
the  principal  disgraces  of  a  reign,  which,  on 
many  other  accounts,  is  one  of  tlie  least  ho- 
nourable to  the  English  annals.  The  domestic 
calamities  of  a  drc  "ful  plague  in  1665,  and  of 
a  fire  in  1666,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
tlie  capital,  were  added  to  the  disasters  of  this 
period.  In  1667  peace  was  made  with  the 
Dutch.  Soon  after,  Clarendon,  who  had  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  great  part  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  firm  virtue  made  him  disagreeable 
to  the  king  and  court,  was  dismissed  from  t)ie 
ministry,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  his 
enemies  in  a  voluntarv  exile.  A  triple  alliance 
between  Englan<!,  Hollar.d,  and  Sweden,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  French  king,  did  honour  to  the  talents 
and  political  principles  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  who 
h-td  a  principal  share  in  conducing  it.  This, 
however,  was  one  of  the  last  public  measures 
of  the  rt.ign  which  deserved  approbation.  The 
king's  thoughtless  profusion  involved  him  in 
(iilhctltics  wliich  reduced  him  to  the  condition 
of  a  mean  pensioner,  upon  tlic  very  power 
which  his  subjetls  most  dreaded  ;  and  though 


his  indolence  and  lore  of  repose  widiheU  him 
from  active  enterprise,  he  sufficiently  dispbyed 
his  fondness  for  arbitrary  sway,  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty.  About 
1670,  he  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a 
ministry,  consisting  of  five  persons,  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  most  during,  vio- 
lent, and  unprincipled,  who  encour.iged  him  ki 
every  attempt  to  make  himself  indepen«leiit  on 
his  people.  A  visit  which  Charles  received  from 
his  beloved  sifter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  seal- 
ed his  conne£iioa  with  Lewis  XIV.,  who  pro- 
mised to  aid  him  to  render  himself  absolute  at 
home,  on  tlie  condition  of  his  assistance  by  sea 
against  the  Dutch,  whose  destruction  was  re- 
solved upon  ki  tlie  royal  cabinets.  The  du.-hess 
was  accompanied  by  a  French  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  soon  won 
the  heart  of  the  amorous  Charles.  He  created 
her  duchcrs  of  Portsmouth  i  and,  amid  all  his 
other  attacliments,  she  maintained  an  influence 
over  him  which  ever  kept  him  steady  to  the  in- 
terests of  France. 

The  party  troubles  of  the  reign  began  by  the 
open  declaration  of  the  duke  of  York  (the  king's 
brother,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the. crown) 
that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  Raman-catholic  re- 
ligion. Soon  after,  the  ministry  broke  the  tri- 
ple alliance,  and  planned  a  rupture  with  the 
Dutch.  As  the  king  did  not  chuse  to  apply  to 
the  parliament  for  money  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
jected war,  he  caused  die  Exchequer  to  be  shot 
up  in  January,  1672.  Several  other  arbitrary 
proceedings  followed;  andfcar>, certainly  not  un- 
reasonable, of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  began 
to  pervade  the  nation.  The  naval  oper.-.tioni 
against  the  Dutcli  were  attended  with  little  suc- 
cess. A  new  parliament  was  called,  which 
strongly  expressed  the  discontents  of  tlie  nation. 
In  consequence,  the  cabal  ministry  was  dissolv- 
ed, and  a  separate  peace  was  made  with  Hol- 
land, in  1674.  Divisions  in  the  cabinet,  lluc- 
tuations  in  the  king's  measures,  a^jd  parliamen- 
tary contests,  occupied  some  succeeding  years. 
In  1677  the  king  performed  a  popuLr  act  iu 
marrying  his  niece,  the  princess  Alary,  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  and  some  decisive  steps 
which  he  took  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  for- 
warded the  peace  of  Kimcgucn,  in  1678.  But 
in  that  year,  one  of  tiu  domestic  incidents 
which  was  the  most  productive  of  mischief  took 
place  ;  which  was,  the  real  or  pretended  dis- 
covery of  the  noud  /'rpishp/at,  for  the  ass.issi- 
nacion  of  the  king,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
catholic  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  infa- 
mous characters,  and  improb-.iblc  stories,  of  tlic 
principal  ijiformers,  Gates  aud  Bcdlce,  the  t«- 
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-istence  of  the  plot  obtained  almost  universal  be- 
lief, and  .wonderfully  agitated  the  minds  of  the 

-people.  The  parliament  took  up  the  business 
with  no  less  credulous  zeal  than  the  vulgar. 
Many  popish   lords   were  committed   and   im- 

ipeached  ;  and  in  conclusion,  not  only  Coleman, 

■  the  duke  of  York's  secretary,  and  several  priests, 
,  suffered  at  the  scaffold,  but  a  venerable  noble- 
inian,  the  earl  of  Stafford,  was  beheaded  on  the 
jsame  account.  The  duke  of  York  retired  to 
-Brussels.  The  king  himself  proposed  some  limi- 

■  tations  of  his  power  in  case  of  his  succession  ; 

■  but  a  bill  for  his  total  exclusion  passed  the  House 

■  of  Commons.    The  /Mbeas  corpus  h\\\,  the  great 
,    palkidium  of  liberty,  also  passed  this  sessions ; 

.  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  parliament,  that 
:  the  king,  fearing    a    renewal    of  such  remon- 
)  strances  as  had  disturbed  the  former  reign,  first 
.  ]  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved  it.     The  court 
now  exerted  itself  to  produce  a  balance  in  the 
nation    to   the  popular    party  •,  and  the  terms 
wliig  and  tory  M'ere  invented  in  the  year  1680. 
A  new  parhament,  assembled  at  this  time,  re- 
sumed the  affair  of  the  exclusion  bill,  and  it 
again  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
I,  the  lords.       The   parliament  was   dissolved  in 

■  1 68 1,  and  a  new  one   summoned  to  meet  at 

■  Oxford.     In  this,  the  Commons  showed  them- 

•  selves  so  hostile,  to  the  court,  that  a  sudden  dis- 
.  solution  ensued,  and  the  king  made  a  determi- 
nation henceforth  to  govern  without  one.      By 
the  aid  of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  he  obtained 

-  loyal  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  attachment  to  high  monarchical  principles 
agam  .came  ir.-to  vogue.     The  charge  of  plots 

:  and  conspiracies  was  now  turned  against  the 

•  presbyterians.  One  College  was  executed  on 
an  at'cusiition   of   high-treason,    sujiported  by 

.  some  of  the  same  infamous  informers  who  had 
.  before  been  employed  against  the  papists ;  and 
.  tlie  earl  of  .Shaftesbury,  the  head  of  the  popu- 

■  far.  psTty,  was  brought  to  a  trial,  but  acquitted. 
.  The  non-conformists  were  treatetl  with  great 
.rigoui-j  and  all  sirspected  of  republican  princi- 
,plea  w*ere  turned  out  of  every  post  of  trust  or 
■pvofit.     Another  step  of  great  moment  in  the 

progress  to  arbitrary  power,  was  the  instituting 
.of  suits  at  la\\i.;igalnst  most  of  the  corporations 
;i|i   the   kingdom,  which  were   thereby  intimi- 

^lated.  to  resigjj  tlieir  charters  into  the  hands  of 
;the  e.rown,  and  receive  tliem. back' so  modelled 
.as.  to  he.  much  more  dependent,  than  before. 
.Tl;ese  rapid.JStridcs  towards  die  de.nruetion  of 
.ciy.il  liberty,  so  alarmed  iti-  zealous  friends,  that 
.dissociations  were  formed,  and  insurrections 
tpla.njiedj  iu-^  arious  parts.  .  A  conspiracy,  called 
■xhe  Rye-house  plot,  went   so  far  as  to  aim  at 


the  life  of  the  king.  By  the  information 'bf 
some  concerned  in  it,  a  number  of  person's  of 
rank  were  implicated;  and  the  execution  of  two 
of  them,,  lord  Russel  and  Algernon  Sidney,  is 
one  of  the  most  hiemorable  events  of  this  reign. 
The  first,  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  as  well  as 
patriotic  character,  and  who  seems  to  liave  ab- 

■  horred  the  idea  of  assassination,  fell  univer- 
sally pitied.  The  sccoikI,  though  more  likely 
to  have  been  concerned  in  bloody  measures, 
was  convicted  only  by  overstraining  the  law,  and 
admitting  illegal  evidence.     Charles  was  at  this 

■  period  as  absolute  as  any  monarch  in  Europe. 
The  nation  seemed  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  li- 
berty, aiVd  nothing  but  the  indolent  unenter- 
prising disposition  of  the  king,  prevented  him 
from  rivetting  the  fetters  of  tyranny  so  as  to 
render  them  indissoluble.  Scotland,  which  had 
at  different  periods  of  the  reign  been  thrown 
into  insurrection  by  the  arbitrary  measures  used 
to  restore  episcopacy,  was  at  length  completely 
tamed  ;  and  the  relics  of  the  covenanters  were 
suppressed  with  circumstances  of  great  barba- 

;  rity.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  king  was 
uneasy  under  this  plan  of  government,  which 
the  stern  violence  of  the  duke  of  York  chiefly 

■  supported,  and  that  l!e  had  made  resolutions  of 
following  a  different  system  ;  when  his  further 
designs  were  interrupted  by  death.  He  ex- 
pired, from  the  consequences  of  an  apoplectic 
fit,  on  February  6,  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of 
his  life,  and  25th  of  his  reign.  On  his  dcath- 
be4  he  received  the  sacr.mients  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  to  which  it  ap- 

■  peared  from  some  papers  found  in  his  hand- 
writing, that  he  had  secretly  adhered.  These 
were  published  by  his  brother,  and  proved  him 
to  have  been  a  hypocrite,  as  well  as  a  profligate. 

Charles  left  behind  him  a  numerous  illegi- 
timate progenv,  one  of  whom,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  pretended  that  his  mother  had 
been  mairried  to  the  king,  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  Several  of 
•  therothers  were  founders  of  families  among  the 
prime  nobility,  and  were  proA'ided  for  at  the 
public  cxpence.  Charles  was  a  confirmed  vo- 
luptuary, with  Utile  delicacv  or  selection  in  his 
pleasures  ;  and  hi.',  reign,  as  well  from  his  ex- 
ample, as  from  the  discredit  that  every  tiling  seri- 
ous was  fallen  into  in  consequence  ot  its  connec- 
tion with  puritanism,was  the  vevA  of  the  most  dis- 
solute manners  ever  prevalent  in  England.  The 
stage  was  an  avowed  seliool  of  gross  licentious- 
ness ;  and  polite  literature  in  general  was  tainted 
with  the  same  vice.  The  king  was  a  nvan  of  Mit, 
and  a  judge  of  good  writing  in  certain  wulks, 
but  was  totally  void  of  sensibility  to   the  sub- 
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lime  or  beautiful.  Neither  was  he  a  munificent 
patron  even  of  the  writers  lie  applauded.  With 
a  kind  of  familiar  easy  good-nacure,  he  united 
ft  perfect  indilFcrence  to  every  thing  but  his  own 
pleasure  and  interest ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  destitute  of  the  sentiments  of  honour  and 
real  generosity.  He  had  a  degree  of  mildness 
and  gentleness  in  his  temper,  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  more  owing  to  want  of  vi- 
gour, than  to  any  consistent  principle  of  hu- 
manity. His  ideas  of  the  relation  between  king 
and  subject,  may  be  inferred  from  his  observa- 
tion concerning  lord  Lauderdale's  cruelties  in 
Scotland  : — "  I  perceive  (said  he)  that  Lauder- 
"  dale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things  against 
"  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that 
"  he  has  acted  any  thing  contrary  to  my  interest." 
He  was  radically  attached  to  arbitrary  principles 
in  government,  though  he  loved  his  case  too 
much  to  persist  in  vigorous  measures  for  put- 
ting them  in  practice.  Yet,  so  much  are  men 
swayed  by  externals,  that  few  kings  were  ever 
more  popular.  He  was  affable  and  pleasant, 
and  these  qualities  excused  the  most  notorious 
defects  in  his  public  and  private  character.  No 
one  was  more  an  object  of  the  passion  of  loyalty; 
and  to  this  day  there  are  more  statues  and  pub- 
lic memorials  of  Charles  II.  existing  in  the  ca- 
pital, than  of  any  other  English  prince.  Hume's 
Hifl.  of  E)ig!and.—A. 

CHARLES  CANUTSON,  king  of  Sweden, 
the  eighth  of  the  name, but  the  first  worthyof  bio- 
graphical notice,  was  descended  from  the  family 
of  Bonde,  which  had  formerly  sat  on  the  throne. 
He  was  grand-marshal  of  Sweden  in  the  reign 
of  Erie,  who  united  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  Danes  caused  a  revolt  in  Sweden, 
in  L434,  headed  by  Engelbert,  a  spirited  and  pa- 
ti-iotic  nobleman.  This  rose  to  such  a  formi- 
dable height,  that  Charles  Canutson  was  in- 
duced to  concur  in  it ;  and  his  birth  and  station 
immediately  set  him  at  the  head  of  the  malcon- 
tents. Engelbert,  however,  whose  merits  had 
greatly  attached  the  peasants  to  him,  maintain- 
ed a  rivalry  with  Charles  ;  and  his  assassination, 
which  soon  followed,  is  attributed  to  the  base 
artifices  of  the  latter.  Charles  then  assumed 
the  oifice  of  regent ;  and  Eric  having  been  for- 
mally deposed,  he  exercised  all  the  riglits  of 
sovereignty.  Amidst  the  stormy  factions  that 
ensued,  he  is  charged  with  acting  tyrannically, 
and  arbitrarily  removing  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  obstacles  to  his  arriving  at  tlie  tlirone. 
In  particular,  he  caused  Eric  I'ache,  a  succes- 
sor to  the  popularity  of  Engelbert,  to  be  exc- 
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cuted  without  form  of  trial.     For  the  present, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  by  the  election 
of  Christopher  duke  of  Bavaria  to  the  crowns 
of  the  three  nations.   Christopher  died  in  1448, 
on  which  event  the  influence  of  Charles  caused 
the  union  of  the  crowns  to  be  dissolved,  and 
himself  elected  to  that  of  Sweden.     He  after- 
wards attacked  the  deposed  Eric,  in  the  isle  of 
Gothland,  but  was  vigorously  resisted;  and,  in 
the  end,  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Danes. 
Charles,  however,  obtained  a  recompence,  in 
being  elected  to  tlie  tlirone  of  Norway.  A  war 
afterwards  ensued  between  Christiern,  king  of 
Denmark,    and    Charles,  which  was  attended 
with  various  success.     Peace  was  re-establish- 
ed ;  but  Christiern   continued  to   foment  dis- 
turbances in  Sweden,  which,  on  occasion  of  a 
quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  potent  arch- 
bishop of  LTpsal,  broke  out  in  1458  into  open 
rebellion.  Christiern  was  invited  to  Stockholm, 
of  which  Charles  had  been  dispossessed  ;  and 
the  three  crowns  were  again  united  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Danish  king.     The  government  of 
this  monarch,  however,  soon  became  unpopular 
in   Sweden.     The   peasants   revolted,    led   by 
Katil    bishop   of    Liucoping.      Christiern    was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Denmark,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  a  powerful   army.     He  was  de- 
feated,  however,   by  the  brave  peasants,  who 
fought  for  their  country's  independence  ;  and 
Charles   Canutson  was  recalled,  after  an  exile 
of  six  years.     Still  lie  had  the  powerful  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal  and   the  body  of   clergy  for 
his  enemies  ;  and  their  authority  was  so  great, 
that  Charles  was  soon  besieged  in  Stockholm. 
He  sallied  out  with  his  adherents,  and  a  most 
furious   battle  ensued,  in   which   he  was   de- 
feated, and  in  consequence  was  compelled  so- 
lemnly to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
He  retired  into  Finland,  where  a  small  district 
was  assigned  for  Iiis  maintenance,  the  insufTi- 
cicney  of  which  involved  him  in  debt ;  and  so 
low  was  his  credit,  that  the  archbishop  refused 
him  a  loan  of  500  crowns.    His  retreat  did  not 
give  peace  to  his  country;  on  the  contrarv,  ;i 
fiercer  civil  war  than  ever  broke  out,  in  which 
Eric    Axelson,  the   administrator,  headed   one 
party,  and  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  the  otlier. 
The  wearied  nation,   at  lengili,  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
recalled  and  put  in  possession  of  Stockholm,  in 
1467.     In    1470,  perceiving    his  eventful   life 
drawing  to  a  close,  lie  delivered  his   capital  to 
his  nephew  and  faithful  friend  Stcne  Sture,  »nd 
died  in  peace.     The  historians  of  liis   country 
praise  his  justice  and  political  talents ;  and  he 
4K. 
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.has  likewise' obtained  creJitfor  pliilosophical  and 
mathematical   knowledge,   unusual  in  his   age 

and  country.  Med.  IJnivas.  Hist.  Aloreri A. 

CHARLES  IX.    king  of  Sweden,  born    in 
1550,  was  tlic  fourth  son  of  the  renowned  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  ;  and   in  his  father's  life- time  had 
the  provinces  of  Nericia,  Sudermania,  and  Wer- 
meland,  given  him  under  the  crown,  as  an  apan- 
nage.     In   the  troubles  of  his  brother  Eric's 
reign,  he,  with  his  brother  duke  John,  retired 
from   court,  and   levying  an  army,  compelled 
the  unhappy  Eric   to  a  surrender,  which  was 
succeeded  by  his  formal  deposition,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  duke  John  to  the  throne.  This  prince 
fhewing    himself  inclined  to   restore  many  of 
the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion, 
•which  had  been  abolished  by  his  father,  duke 
Charles  opposed  him,  and  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  the  reformation.     His  popularity 
enabled  him   to  take   a   leading  part  in  affairs 
during  John's  reign  ;  and  at  his  death,  Charles 
assumed  the  regency  till  the   arrival  of  Sigis- 
mund,    John's   son,    from   Poland,    of   which 
country  he  had  been  elected  king.    Sigismund's 
attachment  to  popery,  and  his  arbitrary  princi- 
ples, soon  caused  great  dissensions  in  Sweden, 
which  were  artfully  employed  by  Charles  to  in- 
crease his  own  popularity.     An  open  rupture 
•fit   length  ensued  ;    and  after    various    events, 
while  Sigismund  was  absent  in  Poland,  in  1600, 
a  diet  was  assembled  which  deposed  him,  and 
conferred  the  sovereign  power  on  Charles.  Ac- 
cording to  most  historians,  however,  the  solemn 
deposition  of  Sigismund  and  election  of  Charles 
.<lid  not  take  place  till  1604.     For  some  years 
after  this  time,  hostilities  followed  between  the 
Swedes  and  Poles,  and  Charles  made  some  un- 
successful attempts  to  conquer  Livonia.   A  rup- 
ture between  Sweden  and  Denmark  happened 
in  1609,  v/hich  occasioning  to  Charles  the  loss 
of  Calmar  and  other  places,  so  irritated  him, 
that,  regardless  of  his  own  declining  health,  he 
sent  a  challenge  to  single  combat  to  king  Chris- 
tiern,  who  wisely  declined  it.     Soon  after,  in 
October,   161 1,  Charles  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
order of  which  he  died  in  his  6ist  year,  leav- 
ing for  his  successor  his  son,  the  great  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  who  had  already  begun  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  valour  and  prudence. 
Charles  IX.  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation  by  the  protestant  writers,  and  his 
success  in  d-.lhcult   conjunctures  proves  him  to 
have   possessed  vigour  and   abilities.     He  was 
subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion  ;   and  his  am- 
bitious policy  can  scarcely  be  justified  by  the 
pretext  of  religious  zeal.     Mod.  Univers.  Hist. 
— A. 

CHARLES-GUSTAVUS  X.  king  of  Swe- 


den,  was  the  son  of  John-Casimir,  count  pala« 
tine  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Charles  IX.  king  of  Sweden.  He  was  born 
at  Upsal  in  1622,  and  early  engaged  in  mili- 
tary service  under  Torstenson,  the  Swedish  ge- 
neral in  Germany.  His  rank  and  reputation 
caused  him  in  1648  to  be  appointed  general-in- 
chief  of  the  Swedish  forces,  but  the  peace 
which  ensued  the  next  year  prevented  his  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  any  remarkable  action. 
It  was  greatly  the  wish  of  the  Swedish  nation 
that  his  cousin  queen  Christina  should  take  him 
for  a  husband  ;  but  marriage  being  contrary  to 
her  inclinations,  the  states  were  satisfied  with 
his  being  solemnly  nominated  her  successor. 
Christina  abdicated  the  crown  in  165-5,  ^'^ 
Charles  immediately  succeeded.  In  order  to 
revive  the  martial  spirit  of  th^.  Swedes,  and  in- 
dulge his  own  passion  for  conquest,  he  began 
h;s  reign  by  a  war  with  Poland,  the  king  of 
which,  Casimir,  had  protested  against  his  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  He  invaded  the  country 
with  such  vigour,  that  he  obliged  Casimir  to 
take  shelter  in  Silesia,  took  Cracow,  and  re- 
ceived oaths  of  allegiance  from  all  the  cities  and 
governors  of  provinces  in  Poland.  He  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, who  had  seized  upon  royal  and  ducal 
Prussia,  and  he  forced  him  to  acknowledge  du- 
cal Prussia  as  a  fief  of  Sweden.  The  success 
and  ambition  of  Charles  now  began  to  excite 
apprehensions  among  all  his  neighbours,  and 
leagues  were  secretly  formed  against  him. 
The  Poles  were  encouraged  to  new  resistance  j 
and  after  massacring  numbers  of  the  Swedish 
soldiers  in  their  quarters,  they  drove  the  rest 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  by  extraordinary  exertions  of  valour  and 
military  skill.  Still  resolved  to  maintain  his 
ground  in  Poland,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  Ragotski 
prince  ot  Transylvania,  and  fought  many  bloody 
battles  against  tlie  Poles  and  their  allies  the 
Russians.  Denmark  and  the  house  of  Austria 
were  at  length  added  to  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  divide 
his  forces  on  all  sides.  He  was  well  served  by 
his  generals  Wrangel  and  Steenbock,  and  the 
Swedish  valour  and  discipline  were  commonly 
triumphant  in  the  field,  except  when  overpow- 
ered by  the  force  of  numbers.  By  a  spirited 
enterprise  against  the  isle  of  Funen,  Charles 
compelled  the  king  of  Denmark  to  a  disgraceful 
peace  in  1658.  War,  however,  was  soon  re- 
newed, and  Charles  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen, 
which  was  only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Dutch  fleet.    He  was  stiU  $0  formidable  as  to 
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covhbine  all  the  northern  powers  against  him  ; 
tnd  it  was  in  tlie  midst  of  preparations  for  an 
obstinate  perseverance  in  liis  schemes  of  war 
md  conquest,  that  he  was  taken  off  by  an  epi- 
demical fever  in  February,  1660,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life,  and  sixth  of  his  reign. 
The  character  of  Charles-Gustavus  appears  to 
liave  been  entirely  military.  He  had  private 
virtues  ;  but  they  by  no  means  compensated  to 
his  country  the  storm  of  hostility  brought  upon 
it  by  his  inordinate  ambition,  and  fondness  for 
Oaartial  glory.     AIoJ.  Univcrs.  Hist.— A. 

CHARLES  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  the 
preceding,  wasbocn  in  1655,  and  at  the  death 
of  his  father  was  left  a  minor  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother.  Peace,  so  necessary  to  Sweden, 
was  soon  restored  with  all  its  neighbours  upon 
terms  more  advantageous  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Several  years  were  given  to  a  salu- 
tary repose,  till  at  length  the  close  connection 
formed  between  Sweden  and  France  iitvolTcd 
the  former  in  the  quarrels  occasioned  by  the 
ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  1674  the  Swedes 
jnarched  into  Brandenburg,  in  order  to  dctacli 
die  elector  from  the  alliance  formed  against 
Lewis.  After  a  temporary  success  they  were 
drr\'cn  out  again  with  loss  ;  and  by  their  inter- 
ference they  brought  upon  themselves  hostili- 
ties from  several  oi  the  neighbouring  powers. 
\n  1676  the  king  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
jTient;  and  marched  in  person  against  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Schonen.  Various  actions  succeeded,  in  which 
Charles  displayed  the  courage  and  military  ta- 
lents of  his  race,  .and  generally  gained  the  ad- 
vantage. The  Swedes,  however,  were  obliged 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  evacuate  Pome- 
rania  ;  and  they  would  finally  have  been  consi- 
derable losers  had  not  France  taken  care  of 
their  interests  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and 
insisted  upon  their  being  put  into  the  state  in 
which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  left  them. 
Soon  after,  Charles  made  peace  with  his  only 
remaining  foe,  the  king  of  Denmark;  and  wisely 
strengthened  the  friendship  between  the  two 
nations  by  marrying,  in  1680,  the  Danish  prin- 
cess, Ulrtca-Eleonora.  In  the  domestic  affairs 
■which  succeeded,  the  crown  gained  large  pre- 
rogatives by  means  of  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  states,  of  the  senate,  which  had  usurped 
a  separate  jurisdiction.  Charles  was  made  in  a 
manner  independent  of  that  body ;  and  the  or- 
ders of  peasants  and  burgher;;,  in  their  hostility 
against  that  of  the  nobles,  threw  powers  into  the 
scale  of  the  crown  of  which  they  diil  not  fore- 
see the  consequences.  One  of  these  was  the 
arbitrary  cxpcdiait  adopted  by  the  king  of  rais- 


ing the  nominal  value  of  the  coin,  in  order  t« 
liquidate  the  public  debts  ;  an  unjust  and  ruin- 
ous measure,  the  sure  sign  of  despotism.  A 
grand  commission  court,  established  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  exactions 
and  embezzlements  of  the  ministers  and  sena- 
tors, was  like\<-ise  made  a  formidable  engine 
of  oppression.  An  edict  of  intolerance,  for- 
bidding the  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than 
the  lutheran,  was  a  subsequent  measure  of 
this  king.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Charles's  assumption  of  absolute  power,  and 
his  violation  of  the  privileges  of  his  subjects, 
should  pass  without  exciting  numerous  discon- 
tents. The  riclt  province  of  Livonia  chiefly 
distinguished  itself  by  its  opposition  to  the 
court ;  and  so  spirited  were  the  remonstrances 
presented  to  the  king  by  its  deputies,  that  a 
charge  of  high-treason  was  brought  against 
them,  and  pursued  to  their  conviction.  The 
principal  storm  of  royal  vengeance  fell  upon 
count  Patkul,  honourably  marked  out  by  his 
manly  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his 
country.  A  sentence  of  capital  and  ignomi- 
nious punishment  passed  upon  him,  which  he 
only  avoided  by  flight.  The  character  of  Charles, 
indeed,  appears  to  hav9  possessed  that  unfeeling 
sternness  which  fitted  him  for  the  part  of  an 
arbitrary  ^monarch.  It  is  said,  that  when  his 
queen  (a  woman  of  excellent  dispositions), 
deeply  moved  by  the  distresses  of  a  number  of 
ruined  citizens  of  all  classes  who  beset  tlie  pa- 
lace-gates of  Stockholm  with  tlieir  complaints, 
after  bestowing'upon  them  every  thing  valuable 
she  could  command,  ;it  length  threw  herself  at 
her  husband's  feet,beseeching  him  to  have  mercy 
on  his  subjects,  Charles  gave  her  this  harsh  re- 
buke: "  Madam,  we  have  taken  you  to  bring  us 
children,  not  to  give  us  advice."  Byhiscare,hotir- 
ever,  to  preserve  peace  with  his  neiglibours,  aM 
to  introduce  orda-  and  economy  into  all  the  «^ 
partments  of  state,  he  raised  his  reputation  In 
Europe  to  such  a  height,  that  he  was  considered 
as  the  principal  mediator  at  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
•wick.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  to  effect 
a  general  pacification,  he  was  seized  wiili  a  dis- 
order which  caiTied  him  ofi^in  April,  »6i;7,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  Med.  Uiiivers.  Hist. —  A. 
CHARLES  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  characters  presented  by 
history,  and  whose  personal  qualities  the  most 
inlluenced  the  events  of  his  time,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  XI.  and  Lnrica-Eieonora  of  Den- 
mark. He  was  born  in  irtBz,  and  early  train- 
ed to  violent  and  m;Atial  exercises,  by  wliich 
he  lairt  the  foundation  of  a  li.ndy  and  vigorous 
constitution.     In  his  inf..:iey  ho  displayed  an 
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obstinacy  of  disposition,  which  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  force,  but  yielded  to  suggestions 
of  glory.  Thus,  though  lie  had  an  aversion  to 
tlie  study  of  Latin,  he  reailiiy  applied  to  it  when 
tolil  that  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  were 
masters  of  that  language.  A  book  whicli  he 
read  in  it,  the  Life  of  Alex  nuler  by  Quintus 
Curtius,  made  a  similar  impression  upon  him, 
that  the  perusal  of  Homer's  Iliad  did  upon 
Alexander  himself.  Fired  with  thirst  for  mar- 
tial glory,  he  resolved  to  imitate  what  he  ad- 
niireil,  and  to  become  the  Alexander  of  the 
North.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left  a 
minor  of  fifteen  under  the  regency  of  his  grand- 
mother, liedwige-Eleonora  of  Holstein.  Like 
the  son  of  Philip,  he  had  the  advantage  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  throne  fully  confirmed  in  its  au- 
thority, and  in  quiet  possession  of  large  terri- 
tories, a  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  well-ma- 
naged treasury.  His  majority  was  fixed  by  his 
father's  will  at  the  age  of  eighteen  -,  but  in  the 
very  year  of  his  fatiier's  death,  having  at  a  re- 
view expressed  to  count  Piper  a  desire  of  ruling 
by  himself,  a  party  was  immediately  formed  in 
the  council  of  regency,  by  means  of  which  the 
states  were  induced  to  deprive  the  dowager-re- 
gent of  her  authority,and  place  theyoung  king  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  then  of  the 
age  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Sweden  for  royal  majo- 
rity. He  was  soon  after  crowned;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  when  the  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
after  administering  the  unction,  was  going  to 
place  the  crown  on  his  head,  Charles  snatched 
it  from  him,  and  giving  the  prelate  a  haughty 
look,  crowned  himself.  The  crown,  however, 
was  to  him  a  childish  toy  for  some  time  after 
possessing  it.  Uninterested  in  the  detail  of 
peaceful  government,  he  gave  all  his  confidence 
to  count  Piper,  employed  himself  solely  in 
amusements,  and  displayed  the  king  only  in  a 
proud  reserve  and  self-willed  obstinacy.  Fo- 
reigners, as  well  as  his  own  subjects,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  prince  of  little  promise.  A 
strong  stimulus  seemed  wanting  to  call  forth 
his  latent  qualities  ;  and  this  was  soon  afforded 
by  the  very  contempt  he  at  first  inspired. 
Three  neiglibouring  potentates  formed  about 
the  same  time  the  resolution  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  youth  and  inexperience  to  strip  him 
of  part  of  his  dominions  •, — these  were,  his 
cousin  Frederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark;  Au- 
gu'itus  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony  ; 
and  Peter  I.  czar  of  Muscovy.  When  their  de- 
signs became  apparent,  and  the  Swedish  coun- 
cil were  deilbevating  in  Charles's  presence  on  the 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued,  the  young  king 
suddenly  arose,  and  with  a  decided   air  said. 


"  Gentlemen,  I  am  determined  never  to  en- 
gage in  an  unjust  war,  and  never  to  end  a  just 
one  but  with  the  ruin  of  my  enemy.  It  is 
my  resolution  to  go  and  attack  the  first  who 
shall  declare  himself,  and  when  I  have  con- 
quered him,  I  hope  the  rest  will  be  intimidat- 
ed." This  spirited  declaration  was  followed 
by  a  total  change  of  conduct.  He  gave  up 
all  amusements,  practised  the  stricteft  econo- 
my in  his  household,  laid  aside  all  magnificence 
in  dress,  and  seriously  prepared  himself  to  act 
the  part  of  a  hero.  If  he  ever  had  felt  a  pas- 
sion for  the  sex,  he  now  for  ever  renounced 
their  society.  He  also  made  a  resolution  never 
more  to  drink  wine  ;  and  thus  he  at  once 
set  himself  free  from  snares  in  which  the 
Alexanders  and  Csesars  have  so  often  been  en- 
tangled. 

The  king  of  Denmark  had  begun  his  opera- 
tions by  an  attack  upon  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
Charles's  brother-in-law,  and  had  nearly  over- 
whelmed him.  Charles  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
his  succour,  and  various  powers  interfered  as 
allies  to  the  two  parties.  Augustus,  by  way  of 
diversion  to  the  Swedes,  invaded  Livonia  with  a 
Saxon  army.  Charles  now  thought  it  time  to 
march  in  person.  He  left  his  capital,  which 
he  never  saw  again,  in  May,  1 700,  and  em- 
barking on  board  a  powerful  fleet,  proceeded 
directly  to  attack  Copenhagen.  He  disembark- 
ed his  troops  a  few  miles  from  that  capital,  him- 
self leading  the  van  in  his  shallop  ;  whence,  as 
soon  as  it  touched  ground,  he  leaped  into  the 
sea  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  guards  and 
great  officers.  Advancing  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  musket-shot,  he  asked  a  general  who 
stood  by  him,  "  what  that  whistling  was  which 
sounded  in  his  ears."  "  It  is  the  noise  of  the 
bullets  shot  at  you,"  replied  the  general.  "  This, 
then,"  said  the  king,  "  shall  henceforth  be  my 
music."  At  the  same  instant,  the  general  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  and  a  lieutenant 
fell  dead  on  the  other  side.  The  Danish  en- 
trenchments were  soon  forced,  and  the  king 
approached  Copenhagen  without  further  oppo- 
sition. This  city,  deserted  by  its  king,  who  was 
with  his  army  in  Holstein,  made  conditions 
with  Charles,  to  escape  bombardment.  The 
Swedish  army  lying  before  it  was  kept  in  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  all  the  provisions  with 
which  it  was  supplied  were  paid  for  with  per- 
fect good  faith.  Prayers  were  regularly  said 
twice  a- day  in  the  camp,  at  which  the  king  al- 
ways devoutly  assisted.  The  king  of  Denmark^ 
seeing  the  Swedes  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions, 
and  his  capital  in  imminent  danger,  was  glad 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.     Charl,^$ 
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Informed  him,   that   he   required  nothmg  but 
justice  done  to  the  duke  of  Holstein  ;  and  in 
conclusion    it    was    agreed   tli;it  he  should  be 
indemnified  for  all  his  losses,  and  restored  to  all 
his  possessions.     Thus  did  th  s  hero  of  eighteen 
finish   his    first    war    in    less    than  six  weeks. 
Meantime    Riga,    the    capitiil  cf  Livonia,  had 
been  so  bravely  defended  by  the  Swedish  com- 
mander,   that    king    Augusta-,    in    despair   of 
taking  it,  readily  listened  to  t  le  remonstrances 
of  the  Dutch  embassador,  ani  raised  the  siege. 
There    now    only  remaii.ei  the    czar,    who 
having  entered   Ingria  at  the  head   of  80,000 
men,     invested    Narva.       Against    this    force, 
Charles  advanced  with  20,000  ;  and  out  of  this 
number,    taking  all  his  cavalry,  amounting  to 
4000,    and  as   many  infantry,   he  pushed  for- 
wards,   till  he   came  in  sight  of  the  Russian 
vanguard.     He  instantly  attacked  and  forced  it, 
and    had   the   same  success  against  two  other 
large  bodies  posted  in  liis  way.     He  then  arrived 
before  the  Russian  entrenched  camp,  defended 
by  150  brass  cannon,  and  the  gross  of  the  army. 
Without  hesitation  he  led  on  his  chosen  band 
to  the  encounter  ;  and  after  a  combat  of  three 
hours,  the  entrenchments  were  carried  on  all 
sides    with    dreadful   slaughter.     The    Swedes 
took  many  times  tlieir  own  number  of  prisoners, 
besides  all  the  enemy's  artillery  :  Charles,  how- 
ever, only  retained  the  principal  officers,  whom 
he   trrated   with  the  utmost  generosity.     Nor 
was    his  modesty  in  relating  his  success  less 
conspicuous  than  his  valour  had  been  in  gaining 
it.     The    czar    was    absent    from    this    battle, 
having    gone    to    hasten    a    reinforcement    of 
40,000  men  ■,  but  though  still  greatly  superior 
in  numbers  to  his  rival,  the  campaign  was  de- 
cided.    "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Swedes 
will  for  a  long  time  beat  us,   but  in  the  end 
they   will   teach    us   to  beat  them."     A  close 
alliance   for  mutual  defence  was  now  formed 
between  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
the    latter    engaged    to    furnish    a    succour  of 
50,000  Germans.     Charles  passed  the  winter 
near  Narva,  and  then  proceeded  into  Livonia  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Saxon  troops  with 
the  Russian.   Crossing  the  Dwina  by  a  strata- 
gem, he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Saxons,  who 
were  commanded  by  marslial  Stcnau   and  the 
duke    of   Courland.     He    tlien    advanced    into 
Courland,  which  submitted  without  resistance 
to  his  arms  ;  and  tlicncc  marched  into  Lithuania 
with  a  full  determination  to  give  Augustus  no 
respite  till  he  had  deprived  him  of  the  throne 
of  Poland.     The  party-intrigues  formed  in  that 
country  ficilitated  his  enterprise  ;  and  Augustus, 
finding  liule  resource  in  the  attachment  of  his 


subjects,   was   constrained  to  try  if  he  could 
bend  his  foe  by  ncgociation.     For  this  purpose 
he  employed  his  mistress  the  countess  of  Ko- 
nigsmark,  one  of  the  most  captivating  women 
of  the  age  ;  but  all  her  seductions  were  useless 
against  one  who  had  renounced  the  sex,  and 
for  farther  security,  constantly  refused  to  see 
her.     In  order  to  quicken  the  proceedings  of 
the  Polish  diet,  Charles  advanced  into  Poland, 
and  took  possession  of  Warsaw.     He  was  soon 
after    waited     upon    by  '  the    cardinal-primate 
Radjousky,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party 
in  opposition  to  Augustus.     The  cardinal  found 
him  in  a  chamber  with  bare  walls,  accompanied 
by  hisbrother-in-law  the  duke  of  Holstein,  count 
Piper,  and  his  general-oliictrs,  and  in  his  usual 
costume  of  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  suit  of 
coarse  blue  cloth  with  buttons  of  copper  gilt, 
buff-leather  gloves  reaching  to  his  elbows,  and 
high-topped  boots.     They  had  a  conference  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  Charles  finished  by 
saying  aloud,   "  I  will  jievcr  give  peace  to  the 
Poles    till    they   have   chosen    another   king." 
After  this  declaration,    Augustus  saw  that  he 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  from  the  cliance  of 
war.     He  assembled  all  the  troops  in  his  power, 
and   with  an  army  double  tlic  number  of  the 
Swedes,  met  Charles  in  a  plain  between  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.     All  his  etforts  could  not  resist 
the  valour  and  fortune  of  the  young  conqueror. 
The  victory  of  Charles  was  complete,  but  it 
cost  him  the  life  of  his  dear  friend  and  kinsman 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  to  whose  fate  he  gave 
some    of  the   very    few   tears   he   ever   sned, 
Cracow     fell    immediately    afterwards  ;     and 
Cliarles  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Augustu;.,  when 
die  accident  of  breaking  his  thigh  by  a  fall  with 
his  horse  detained  him  some  weeks  in  inactivity. 
Augustus  profited  by  the  occasion  to  restore  his 
alT.iirs  ;  but  a  second  victory  obtained  by  Charles 
over  his  Saxon  troops  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Thorn,   and  thence,  for  greater  security,   into 
Saxony.     Charles  then  took  Thorn  and  Eibing, 
laid    Dantzig    and   other   towns    under  contri- 
bution,  and  ruled  unresisted  tiirough  all  that 
part  of  the  country.     At  length  tlie  Poles  dcr 
tormined    upon  the    deposition   of  tJieir  king, 
which  was  etVected  in  February,  1704.     Prince 
James  Sobiesky  was  d  signed  for  his  successor; 
but  Augustus  Iiad  the  fortune  to  make  prisoners 
of   him   and    his    brotiier   at  a  hiuuing  pany. 
Charles  was  strongly  urged  by  Piper  to  take  the 
crown  himself  ;  but  conceiving  it  more  glorious 
to  give  away  thnn  to  .lequitc  kingdoms,  he  re- 
sisted the  temptation,  and  gave  his  all-powerful 
interest  to  the  young  palatine  Stanislaus  Li-c/iii- 
sky,  who  iu  tonset^uencc  was  elected.     Charie* 
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proceeded  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Poland, 
and  took  by  assault  the  rich  and  fortified  town 
of  Leopold  in  a  single  day.     Aup;ustus,  mean- 
time, had  collected  a  new  army,  with  which  he 
surprised   Warsaw,  and  obliged  Stanislaus  to 
take  flight.     This  gleam  of  sugcess,  however, 
was  of  no  consequence  to  his  aflairs.     Charles 
was   resolute,   and    nothing    could  divert  him 
from  the  full  establishment  of  the  king  of  his 
own  choice  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  though  in 
the  mean  time  he  was  losing  ground  in  Livonia, 
where    Narva    and   other    places   fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russi;Mis.     At  length,  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  with  Augustus  to  a  conclusion, 
Charles,  despising  the  menaces  of  the  diet  of 
the  empire  at  Ratisbon,  marched  into  Saxony, 
und  laid  that  fine  country  under  severe  contri- 
bution, preserving  at  the  same  time  strict  dis- 
cipline among  his  soldiers.     This  produced  the 
intended  effect,  and  Augustus  sent  a  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Charles  with  orders  to  obtain   the 
best  terms  of  peace  in  his  power.     And  though, 
in  the  mean  time,  Augustus,  with  the  aid  of  an 
army  of  Russians,  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Swedes  in  Poland,  and  recovered  Warsaw,  this 
served   rather    to   make  his  conditions  harder 
than  more  favourable.     By  the  treaty  of  Altran- 
Stadt,   1707,  Augustus  forever  renounced  the 
crown  of  Poland  and  acknowledged  Stanislaus  ; 
lie  also  renounced  his  alliance  with  the  czar, 
his  most  powerful  friend,  restored  the  Sobiesky 
princes  and  his  other  prisoners,  and  gave  up  all 
the  subjects  of  Charles  who  liad  deserted,  and 
especially    tlie    unfortunate    Livonian    patriot, 
Patkul,  though  he  bore  at  that  time  the  character 
of  the  czar's  embassador.     Charles  and  Augus- 
tus, while  the  treaty  was  pending,  had  an  inter- 
view, in  which  the  conversation  turned  upon 
indifferent  matters,  and  especially  on  Charles's 
great  boots,  which  he  said  he  had  never  pulled 
off  for  six  years,  except  to  go  to  bed.     Not- 
withstanding   the    studied  civility  witli   which 
Charles  treated  Augustus,  he  did  not  abate  him 
a  tittle  of  h.is  humiliating  articles,  but  even  in- 
sisted on  his  writing  a  letter  of  congratulation 
to   his   fortunate  rival  Stanislaus.      fJie   stern 
inflexibiiity  of  Charles  towards  tlws  prince  may 
meet  with  admirers  j  but  the  cruelty  with  which 
he   treated   Patkul    must   be    universally  con- 
demned, as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  mean 
and  unfeeling  revenge.     He  caused  him  to  be 
broken  upon  the  wlieel  with  every  circumstance 
of  ignominy  and  severity. 

Charles  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  power  and 
reputation  ;  dreaded  by  all  the  potentates  who 
■w  re  within  the  reach  of  his  arms,  and  re- 
spected by  the  rest.     As  there  was  a  fear  lest  he 


should  interpose  in  the  quarrel  between  France 
and  the  powers  allied  against  her,  the  celebrated 
duke    of   Marlborough  paid  him    a  visit,    and 
complimented    him    with    all    the    skill    of   a 
courtier.     But    Charles  was    neither   qualified 
nor   inclined  to   enter  into  a  reciprocation  of 
compliments  ;  and  the  conference  passed  with  a 
coldness  and  indifference  on  his  part  that  did 
him  little  credit.     Before  he  left  Germany,  he 
compelled   the   emperor   to    make    some   very 
humiliating  concessions,  particularly  in  favour 
of  his  protestant  subjects  in  Silesia,  of  whom 
Charles  declared  himself  the  protector.     But 
the  object  which  now  occupied  all  his  thoughts 
was  to  take  vengeance  on  his  remaining  enemy 
the  czar,  whom  he  resolved  to  dethrone,  as  he 
had  done  Augustus.     Keeping  his  design  secret 
from  his  most  confidential  officers,  he  began  his 
march  from  Saxony  at  the  head  of  43,000  men, 
the  finest  troops  in  the  world.     Passing  near 
Dresden,   a    circumstance  occurred  very  cha- 
racteristic of  this  extraordinary  man.     A  sudden 
fancy  took  him  of  paying  a  visit  to  Augustus  in 
the  capital  of  his  electorate.     Followed  by  twa 
or  three  general-officers,  he  left  his  army,  and 
entering  Dresden,  rode  up  to  the  palace  almost 
before    Augustus    could    be    apprised   of  his 
coming.      He    entered    the    chamber   of  the 
elector,  who  was  in  his  night-gown,  and  after 
breakfasting  with  him,  took  a  walk  about  the 
fortifications.     At  this  time,  a  proscribed  Livo- 
nian    entreated    Augustus    to    intercede   with 
Charles     in    his    favour,     thinking    he    would 
scarcely   refuse    a   request  urged  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  elector  complied  ;  but  Charles 
gave  him  so  peremptory  a  denial,  that  he  had 
no  desire  of  renewing  the  topic.     After  some 
hours    passed    in    this    familiar    visit,    Charles 
embraced  Augustus,  and  departed.     If  his  fear- 
less confidence  on  this  occasion  is  admired,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  no  man  but  one  of  very 
blunt  feelings  could  tluis  have  confronted  the 
person  whose  most  inveterate  foe  he  had  so 
long  shown  himself,  and  whom  he  had  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  humiliation.     The  czar  was 
now  at  Grodno  in  Lithuania.     Charles,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  followed  him,  and  entered  tiie 
place   at  one  gate  as  he  went  out  at  another. 
He    still  pursued  the  Russians,    till  he  drove 
them  across   the  Dnieper  or  Boristhenes.     Li 
his  way,  with  his  advanced  guard  alone  he  de- 
feated a  large  body  of  them  entrenched  behind 
a  morass,  on  which  occasion  he  incurred  Uie 
greatest    dangers.      Peter,   who   began    to  be 
seriously  alarmed  for  his  empire,  caused  some 
proposals    of  peace    to   be    made,    to    which 
Charles  only  replied,  "  I  will  treat  with  tlie 
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•ear  at   Moscow."     On  this  haughty  answer 
the    czar    sensibly   observed,     "    My    brother 
Charles  is  determined  always  to  act  the  Alex- 
ander j  but  I  flatter  myself  he  will  not  find  me 
3  Darius."     In  fact,  though  he  overthrew  every 
thing  that  opposed  him,  difficulties  were  aug- 
menting   around    him.       He    had    arrived,    in 
October  1708,  within  100  leagues  of  Moscow, 
when  impassible  roads,  and  want  of  provision, 
induced  him   suddenly  to  turn  aside  into  the 
Ukraine,    where  he   had   a  secret  intelligence 
with  Mazeppa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
had  promised  to  join  him  with  30,000  men, 
and    provision    and    ammunition  of   all  kinds. 
By  a  most  toilsome  march,    in   which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  most  of  his 
artillery  and  waggons,   Charles  arrived  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  -,  but  Mazeppa,  whose  de- 
signs had  been  discovered  and  anticipated,  was 
with  diihculty  able  to  reach  him,  attended  by 
no   more    than  6000   men,    and    some   horses 
laden  with  money.     At  the  same  time,  general 
Lewenhaupt,  who  was  to  have  brought  Charles 
a   reinforcement  of    15,000   men    and  warlike 
Stores,  after  having  with  incredible  valour  sus- 
tained   five  bloody  battles  with  the  Russians, 
brought  no  more  than  4000  men  to  his  master's 
Gamp.     The  rigorous  winter  of  1 709  now  com- 
menced, which  even  to  the  hardy  Swedes  was 
JO  intolerable,    unprovided  as   they  were  with 
proper   clothing    and  necessaries,    that  in  one 
march  2000  of  them  perished  with  cold.     Pro- 
visions, too,  were  only  to  be  had  of  the  worst 
quality,    and  that  in  insufficient  quantity.     A 
common  soldier  once  ventured  in  sight  of  the 
whole  army  to  present  to  the  king  a  piece  of 
black    mouldy   bread,    as  a   specimen  of  their 
only  food.     Charles  took  it  without  emotion, 
eat  it  up,  and  then  said  to  the  soldier,  "  It  is 
not  good,  but  it  may  be  eaten."     It  was  thus, 
that  by  sharing  all  hardships  with  his  follow- 
ers, lie  caused  them  to   be  endured  patiently. 
Meantime  the  czar  had  assembled  a  powerful 
army,  with  which  he  marched  into  the  Ukraine 
to  make  head  against  Charles.     By  the  month 
©f  April  the  Swedish  soldiers  were  reduced  to 
J  8,000  •,    but  the  Cossacks,  Walachians,    and 
other  irregular  troops  which  joined  them,  made 
up  a  body  of  30,000.     In  May,   Charles  had 
penetrated    to   the    town    of   Pultowa    on    the 
eastern    frontier    of  the  Ukraine ;    and  as  the 
czar  had  laid  up  his  magazines  there,  it  became 
essential  to  Charles's  further  advance,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  place.     He   accordingly  in- 
vested  it,   and  pushed  the  siege  with  vigour ; 
but  his  operations  were  interruptetl  by  the  ap- 
proach of  lilt;  amx  at  the  hcud  pf  vopooo  mm. 


Charles  going  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  receiv- 
ed a  musket-shot  in  the  heel  which  broke  the 
bone.     No  change  in  his  countenance  betrayed 
the  wound  to  his  attendants,  and  he  continued 
i'm  hours  more  on  horseback,  giving  his  orders 
with  die  greatest  tranquillity.     At  length  the 
pain  became  so  excessive,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  lift  him  from  his  horse,  and  carry  him  to  his 
tent.     Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  wound,  that 
the  surgeons  were  of  opinion  that  tlie  leg  must 
be  amputated.     One  of  them,  however,  pro- 
mised to  save  it  by  means  of  deep  incisions. 
"  Cut  away  boldly  then,"  said  the  king,  imme- 
diately holding  out  his  leg.     During  the  opera- 
tion, he  himself  kept  the  limb  steady  with  both 
hands,  looking  on  like  an  inditlerent  spectator. 
The  czar,  meantime,  was    advancing.     A  re- 
treat seemed  impossible  ;  and  Charles,  without 
calling  a  council  of  war,  ordered  a  general  at- 
tack for  the  next  day,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 
On  July  8,  1709,  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  Pidtowa,  which  decided  the  fate  of  one,  at 
least,  of  these  two  great  monarchs.  To  describe 
the  particulars  of  it,  does  not  enter  into  our 
plan  ;  it  is  enough  not  to  lose  sight  of  our  hero. 
He   caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  at 
the  head  of  his  infantry ;  and  after  the  combat 
of  cavalry,  which  was  at  first  favourable  to  the 
Swedes,  but  ended  in  their  repulse,  he  advanced 
against  the  Russian  line,  which  was  defended 
by  a   formidable    artillery.     One    of   the   first 
volleys  killed  the  two  horses  of  his  litter ;  an- 
other killed  two  fresh  ones,  and  broke  the  litter 
in  pieces.     The   king  was  then  carried  by  his 
drabans,  or  life-guards,  of  whom  twenty-one 
were  destroyed  out  of  twenty-four.  The  Swedes 
began  to  give  way  on  all  si<les  ;  their  principal, 
officers  were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  their 
camp  before  Pultowa  was  forced.     In  this  ex- 
tremity the  king  refused  to  ily.     By  the  direc- 
tions  of    General    Poniatowsky,    however,  he 
was  placed  on  horseback,  notwithstanding  the 
cruel  pains  of  his  wound,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred horse  were  rallied  round  liis  person,  by 
whose  exertions  he  was  conveyed  safe  through 
ten   Russian    regiments,    and   brought    to   tlic 
baggage.     Here  he  was  put  into  count  Piper's 
coach  (he  never  had  one  of  his  owni),  and  his 
rtight  continued  towards  the  Dnieper.      The 
coach  broke  down,  and  he  was  again  mounted 
on  horseback.     At  length,  after  much  hazard 
and    sutlering,    he  reached    the  banks  of    the 
river,  whither  general    l,evenli.iupt  had   arriv- 
ed  with  tlie   relics  of    the  battle,    amountinj^ 
to    sixteen    thousand    men    of    various    couiv- 
These  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Ru!K 
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river.  Cliarles,  when  himself,  woukl  undoubt- 
edly have  fouglit  at  their  head  till  death  ;  but 
exhausted  by  pain  and  fatigue,  he  suffered  his 
attendants  to  lead  him  whitlier  they  pleased. 
They  conveyed  him  across  the  river  in  a  smiiU 
boat.  A  few  of  his  officers  aceonipanicd  him; 
and  three  hundred  Swedish  horse,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Poles  and  Cossacks,  ventured  to  swim 
across.  All  Levenhaupt's  troops  were  obliged 
to  surrender  to  prince  MentzicofF.  Such  was 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  which 
entirely  annihilated  the  force  with  which  Charles 
had  spread  alarm  through  the  Russian  empire. 
He  lost  his  troops,  his  generals,  his  ministers, 
and  his  treasury,  and  became  a  fugitive  among 
the  Turks.  He  was  pursued  to  the  very  boun- 
daries ;  and  through  some  delay  of  orders,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  five  hundred  more 
of  his  followers  taken  prisoners.  He  himself, 
with  his  remaining  suite,  was  honourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Turks,  and  conveyed  to  Bender, 
where  his  temporary  residence  was  fixed,  with 
a  very  liberal  provision  for  his  support  from  the 
sultan.  From  this  time  commenced  a  series  of 
political  intrigues  at  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  one 
party  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den against  the  czar,  whose  power  was  become 
formidable  to  the  Turkish  empire  -,  the  other, 
gained  over  by  the  czar's  money,  employing  all 
their  mfluence  to  preserve  friendship  between 
the  two  empires.  Meantime  Charles  remained 
*  impatiently  in  a  state  of  inaction  at  his  camp 
near  Bender,  employing  himself  partly  in  mi- 
litary exercises,  partly  in  reading,  and  playing 
at  chess.  As  a  characteristic  circumstance,  it 
is  said  that  he  generally  lost  at  this  game  by 
making  the  king  act  too  much,  instead  of  keep- 
ing him,  in  the  true  eastern  mode,  unmoved, 
under  the  guard  of  his  men.  He  read  several  of 
the  best  French  authors,  though  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  speak  a  word  in  that  language. 
When  he  came  to  that  passage  in  Boileau's 
satires  in  which  the  poet  represents  Alexander 
as  a  madman,  he  tore  out  the  leaf. 

While  thus  detained,  a  kind  of  honourable 
captive,  at  a  vast  distance  from  his  kingdom,  his 
enemies  were  busied  in  pulling  down  all  the 
fabric  of  power  he  had  raised  by  his  conquests. 
Augustus,  renouncing  his  ""orced  abdication,  re- 
turned into  Poland,  and  repossessed  himself  of 
the  throne.  The  czar  took  Wiburg  and  all  Ca- 
relia,  poured  his  troops  into  Finland,  and  laid 
siege  to  Riga.  The  king  of  Prussia  invaded 
Swedish  Pomerania  ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
made  a  descent  in  Schonen,  and  took  the  town 
of  Helsingburg.  The  Swedes,  however,  re- 
mained firm  i  and  the  disasters  of  their  king  ra- 


ther'inflamed  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  than 
dispirited  them.  An  army  under  Steinbock, 
partly  consisting  of  undisciplined  peasants,  gave 
the  Danes  a  bloody  defeat,  and  forced  the  sur- 
vivors to  quit  the  country  with  precipitation. 
A  change  in  the  Ottoman  ministry  also  brought 
on  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  during  the  summtr  of  171 1, 
the  remarkable  event  occurred  of  the  czar's 
danger  of  total  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth, 
in  Moldavia,  from  which  he  was  only  freed 
by  a  sudden  treaty  obtained  by  means  of  the 
grand-visier's  moderation  or  corruption.  Charles, 
at  the  news  of  his  enemy's  hazardous  situation, 
had  set  out  on  horseback  from  Bender  to  join 
the  Turkish  army.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
arrive  just  as  the  Russians  were  retiring  un- 
molested in  consequence  of  the  treaty.  En- 
raged to  the  highest  degree,  he  went  straight  to 
thevisier's  tent  and  loadedhim  with  reproaches. 
The  visier's  calm  reply  only  irritated  hinr  the 
more.  He  displayed  his  anger  and  contempt 
by  tearing  the  minister's  robe  with  his  spur,  and 
then  remounting  his  horse,  returned  in  despair 
to  Bender.  This  visier,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  henceforth  his  enemy,  and  he  procured  an 
order  for  Charles  to  leave  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. On  the  king's  refusal,  he  caused  his  al- 
lowance to  be  withdrawn  ;  but  Charles  was  so 
far  from  being  brought  to  compliance  by  this 
measure,  that  sending  for  his  maitre-d'hotel, 
he  ordered  him  to  keep  four  public  tables  in- 
stead of  two.  He  was  soon  reduced  to  great 
pecuniary  difficulties,  which  he  could  only  for 
a  time  alleviate  by  borrowing  on  all  sides : 
meantime  he  continued  his  accustomed  profu- 
sion and  disregard  of  all  economy ;  for  money- 
had  never,  since  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  been  an  object  of  his  care,  whether  it 
were  his  own  or  another's.  In  the  changes  at 
the  Ottoman  court,  his  interest  again  prevailed. 
His  allowance  was  restored,  and  liberal  offers 
were  made  of  sending  him  home  with  a  large 
escort,  and  provision  for  all  his  wants.  But 
he  persisted  in  demanding  an  army  for  his  con- 
voy ;  and  at  length,  on  occasion  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed plot  of  the  khan  of  Tartary,  and  pacha 
of  Bender,  to  deliver  him  up  to  Augustus,  he  re- 
fused to  go  at  all,  though  he  had  received  1 200 
purses  from  the  grand-seignor  to  pay  his  debts 
and  defray  his  expences.  That  sovereign  now- 
lost  all  patience  with  his  stubborn  and  unrea- 
sonable guest,  and  signed  an  order  to  compel 
him  to  depart  by  force.  Charles  formed  the 
strange  resolution  of  resisting  the  whole  Otto- 
man power  with  300  Swedes ;  and  actually 
began  fortifying  his  small  camp  in  the  face  of 
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an  army  of  26,000  Turks  and  Tartars.  All  the 
intreatics  of  foreign  ministers,  of  his  fvicntls, 
tjfiicers,  and  cliaplains,  were  unavailing.  He 
thought  liih  honour  concerned,  and  no  consi- 
derations of  prudence  or  humanity  had  weight 
vith  him.  The  Janizaries,  who  admired  liis 
character,  and  had  partaken  of  his  bounty, 
sh.ewed  great  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  cxtic- 
mities,  and  sent  liim  a  respectful  deputation  of 
their  seniors  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion J  but  instead  of  listening  to  them,  he 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  beards  if  they  did  not 
•depart.  "  Let  the  irtn-hcad  then  perish,  if  he 
"will  perish,'  they  imlignantly  cried;  and  tlie 
attack  immediately  commenced.  The  camp  was 
soon  forced  ;  the  3&0  Swedes  were  made  pri- 
soners without  resistance,  and  the  king,  with 
his  general?,  rode  off  to  his  house,  which  he 
Lad  committed  to  the  defence  of  about  forty 
<lomestics.  He  was  still  as  far  as  ever  from  any 
thoughts  of  yielding ;  and  after  clearing  the 
house  from  a  number  of  Turks  wlio  had  enter- 
ed it,  he  kept  the  reft  at  a  distance  by  firing 
from  the  windows,  which  cost  the  lives  of  a 
number  of  men.  Cannon  were  brought  up 
without  eflect.  At  length  fire  was.settothe 
roof,  which  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  for  the  king  but 
to  surrender  or  perish  in  the  flames.  He  had 
made  his  choice  of  the  lattei",  and  his  followers 
were  disposed  to  submit  to  their  fate,  when  one 
of  his  guards  proposed  sallying  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  neighbouring  chancery-house, 
which  had  a  stone  roof.  Charles  made  liim  a 
colonel  on  the  spot  for  his  advice,  and  causing 
the  doors  to  be  opened,  rushed  out  amidst  the 
Turks  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand:  and  his  sword 
at  his  wrist,  his  principal  officers  following  his 
example.  They  were  soon  surrounded  ;  and 
the  king,  entangled  by  his  spurs,  was  thrown  to 
the  ground  and  secured.  After  this  furious  ex- 
ertion, which  indeed  resembled  throughout  the 
fit  of  a  lunatic,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect 
■tranquillity.  He  was  treated  with  a  respect  and 
compassion  which  he  appears  little  to  have  de- 
served, and  was  honourably  conducted,  though 
as  a  prisoner,  to  a  castle  near  Andriiiople.  So 
little,  however,  were  l.i.-.  spirits  broken,  or  his 
expectations  for  the  future  moderated,  that 
hearing  of  the  deposition  of  king  Stanislaus,  and 
his  captivity  in  Moldavia,  he  sent  his  confident 
Fabricius  to  enjoin  him  never  to  make  peace 
with  Augustus,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  speedy 
restoration  of  their  aft'airs.  Apprehending  that 
the  'I'urks  might  be  wanting  in  respect  to  him, 
he  pretended  sickness,  and  took  to  his  bed, 
which  he  neverquittcd  for  ten  moiuhs.  Tluough- 
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out  Europe  he  was  thought  to  be  AcaA  ;  and  tliC 
senate  of  Sweden,  no  longer  expecting  his  re- 
turn, requested  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleonora  to 
undertake  the  regency-  She  at  first  complied  ; 
but  finding  it  was  their  intention  to  oblige  her 
to  make  peace  with  the  czar  and  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  wars  which 
were  ravaging  the  country,  she  durst  not  act, 
and  sent  her  brother  a  particular  account  of 
their  proceedings.  Charles  was  a  despot  both 
in  tem.per  and  principle.  He  indignantly  sent 
word  to  the  senate,  that  if  they  pretended  to 
intermeddle  in  public  affairs,  he  would  send  one 
of  hi.s  bc/ots  to  govern  them.  At  length  he 
grew  tired  of  inactivity-;  and  expecting  nothing 
further  from  the  politics  of  the  Porte,  only  wish- 
ed to  return  to  the  care  of  his  own  dominions. 
Permission  was  readily  granted  for  his  depart- 
ure. His  pride  induced  him  to  take  formal 
leave  of  the  Turkish  court,  by  a  very  splendid 
embassy,  the  charge  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
frayed without  many  humiliating  expedients. 
He  set  out  on  his  return  in  October,  1714,  and 
was  attended  by  a  Turkish  escort  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Transylvania.  There  he  acquainted  all 
his  suite  that  he  should  dispense  with  their  at- 
tendance, and  directed  them  to  meet  him  at 
Stralsund,  in  Pomerania,  three  hundred  leagues 
distant.  For  this  place  he  set  out  on  post 
horses,  attended  only  by  two  officers,  himself 
passing  for  a  German  officer.  After  sixteen 
days'  incessant  travelling,  he  arrived  in  the  night 
at  the  gates  of  Stralsund,  and  demanded  ad- 
mission as  a  messenger  from  the  king.  With 
difiiculty  he  obtained  entrance,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  the  governor,  to 
wliom  he  made  himself  known.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  joy,  and  presently  the 
whole  city  was  in  a  blaze  of  illumination  for 
his  arrival.  Charles  found,  however,  his  af- 
fairs in  a  very  dis.istrous  state  :  the  czar  m  ister 
of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  half  Finland,  and 
threatening  a  descent  on  Sweden,  alter  deteating 
its  fleet ;  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  Danes, 
Prussians,  and  Saxons,  united  against  liis  Ger- 
man dominions.  He  remained  in  Pomerania, 
and  prepared  rgainst  the  threatened  siege  of 
Stralsund,  which  took  place  in  October,  1 7  15. 
The  isle  of  Rugen  being  possessed  by  the  ene- 
my, it  was  of  great  jmnortance  to  dislodge 
them.  Charles  in  person  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt for  this  purpose,  but  was  repulsed,  after 
some  of  his  most  favourite  oilicers  had  fallen  by 
his  side,  and  he  himself  luul  encountered  the 
most  imminent  dangers.  He  returned  to  Stral- 
sund, and  defended  it  withMiis  usual  resolution. 
It  was  bombarded  ;  and  one  day  a  bomb  fell  oa 
41. 
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the  house  where  the  king  was,  and  hurst  near 
his  chamber.     He  was  then  occupied  in  dic- 
tating to  a  secrctarj',  whose  pen  fell  from  his 
hand  at  the  shock.     '•  What  is  the  matter .?'' 
said  the  king.     "  The  bomb,  sire— the  bomb  '." 
was  all  the  answer  the  secretary  could  make. 
"  What  has    the   bomb  to  do  with   our  bu- 
siness ?"  returned  Charles  :    "  Go  on  !"     The 
fall  of  Stralbund,    however,  was  unavoidable. 
Charles  was  persuaded  to  quit  it  when  no  longer 
tenable,  and  it  was  with  great  hazard  that  he 
made  his  escape  to  a  Swedish  ship.  He  winter- 
ed at  Carlscroon,  refusing  to  revisit  his  capital. 
By  his  orders,  levies  of  men  were  madej  and 
money  raised,  by  tlie  most  rigorous  means,  now 
become  necessary  for  the  last   defence  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  situation  he  surprised  Europe 
by  a  sudden  irruption  into  Norway  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  in  March,   1716.     He  pushed 
as  far  as  Christiana  ;  but  for  want  of  magazines 
was  obliged  to  return  into  Sweden.     He  had 
been  emboldened  to  act  offensively  by  the  inac- 
tion of  the  czar,  with  whom  his  prime-mini- 
ster, baron  de  Gortz,  had  carried   on  a  secret 
negociation.     Among  the  vast  projects  of  this 
enterprieing  man,  one  was  the  dethronement  of 
Georcte  I.  king  of  England,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  means  of  the  united 
forces  of  die  czar  and  king  of  Sweden.     They 
~  were  likewise  to  re-establish  Stanislaus  in  Po- 
land, and  dethrone  Augustus.     He  had  nearly 
brought   this    treaty   to    a    conclusion,    when 
Charles,  in  October,    1718,  a  second  time  in- 
vaded Norway.     He  formed  the  siege  of  Fre- 
rlerickshall,  in  the  month  of  December,  regard- 
less of  the  cold  of  a  Norwegian  winter,  which 
rendered  the  ground  as  hard  as  iron,  and  froze 
the  centinels  to  death  on  their  posts.     He  him- 
self slept  in  the  open  field,  on  straw  or  a  plank, 
wrapt  up  in  his  cloak.     As  he  was  anxious  to 
iinish  the  siege,  he  visited  the  trenches  with  the 
engineer  on  the  evening  of  December  11,  and 
coming  to  an  angle  in  the  w'orks,  he  rested  with 
his  elbows  upon  the  parapet,  and  stopt  to  sur- 
vey the  workmen  who  were  opening  the  ground 
by  star-light.     Almost  half  his  body  was  ex- 
posed to  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
iiring  grape-shot  at  the  very  spot.  He  had  been 
some  time  in  this  dangerous  situation,  with  no 
one  near  him  except  the  chief  engineer,  and  an 
aide-de-camp,  both  Frenchmen,  when  he  was 
seen  to  fall  upon  the  parapet,  fetching  a  great 
sigh.     Another  account  says,  that  these  oOicers 
had  witlulrawn  some  time,  in  order  to  execute 
a  stratagem  for  enjraging  the  king  to  remove 
from  so  e.vposed  a  place,  and  that  they  found 
him  motionless  on  their  return.     However  this 


were,  he  was  taken  up  dead,  witli  his  forehead 
beat  in  by  a  half-pound  shot,  and  his  right- 
hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Such  was 
his  end ;  but  it  was  commonly  believed  in 
Sweden,  as  if  so  extraordinary  a  man  could  not 
die  in  an  ordinary  way,  that  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  French  aide-de-camp,  Siguier.  This  is 
a  supposition,  however,  totally  unnecessary, 
and  rendered  improbable  by  various  circum- 
stances. 

Charles  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  and 
a  half,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years.  In 
person,  he  was  of  a  good  size,  with  a  large 
forehead,  fine  blue  eyes  of  a  mild  expression. 


a  well-turned  nose,  but  a    disagreeable  lower 
part  of  the  face,  the  lips  being  frequently  drawn 
into  an  unplcasing  smile.     He  spoke  little,  and 
had  a  bashful  avs-kwardness  in  conversation,  pro- 
ceeding from  conscious  defects.     He  was,  in- 
deed, a  mere  soldier,  and  his  mind  was  little 
opened  by  knowledge  of  any  kind.    In  religion 
he  was  cold  and  indifferent,  but  had  strongly 
imbibed    the  principle   of   fatalism,    to   which 
much  of    his   intrepidity  was   attributed  ;   yet 
how  little  does   the  speculative  belief  of   this 
tenet  operate  in  tempers  naturally  timid  !  Charles 
appears  to  have  been  by  constitution  void  of  the 
emotion  of  fear  ;  and  the  bluntness  of  his  feel- 
ings rendered  him  equally  insensible  to  hard- 
ship and  danger  for  himself  and  for  others.    It 
is  unnecessary  farther  to  develope  his  character 
than  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  narration 
of  the  events  of  his  life ;  for,  indeed,  he  acted 
so  exclusively  from  his  own  dispositions,  that 
his  whole  history  is  a  biography-  On  the  whole, 
though  in  many  respects  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, and  in  some  of  applause,  he  was  neither 
amiable  nor  estimable.     If  he  began  by  being 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  he  became  in  his- 
progress  its  bane  and  oppressor ;  and  no  king 
ever  less  consulted  the  happiness  of  the  people 
over  whom  it  was  iiis  lot  to  reign.     Voltaire 
Hist,  de  Charles  XII.     Mod.   Univ.  Hist.— A. 
CHARLES  I.  king    of   Naples  and  Sicily, 
born  in  1220,  was  the  son  of  Lewis  VJII.  king 
of  France,  and  brother  of  Lewis   IX.    called 
Saint  Lewis.     By  his  marriage  with  Beatrice, 
the  heiress  of  the  count  of  Provence,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  and  dominions,  to  which  his 
brother  added  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine. 
He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Egypt,  in  1248, 
and  was  made  prisoner  with  him.     On  his  re- 
turn he  reduced  some  towns  in  Provence^  which 
had    declared   themselves   independent.     Pope 
Urban  IV.  having,  in  1 262,  published  a  crusade 
against  Mainfroy  or  Manfred,  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  made  an  offer  of  tli« 
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llnr;(lom  to  a  son  of  St.  Lewis ;  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  that  prince  to  accept  it,  he  entered 
into  a  negocintion  with  the  count  of  Provence 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  ambition  of  Charles 
led  him  to  embrace  the  proposal  witli  great  ar- 
dour ;  and  though  the  death  of  Urban  delayed 
his  expedition  into  Italy,  he  resumed  the  design 
under  die  next  pope,  Clement  IV.  who  granted 
him  tlic  investiture,  upon  terms  highly  favour- 
able to  the  papal  authority.  Charles  left  France 
in  the  spring  of  1265,  and  after  spending  some 
months  at  Rome,  of  which  city  he  had  been 
elected  senator,  then  the  title  of  supreme  pov.er, 
and  also  vicar  of  tlie  empire,  he.  was  joined  by 
his  army,  and  proceeded  on  his  marclr  to  Naples. 
In  February,  1266,  lie  met  Manfred  near  Be- 
nevcnto,  and  entirely  defeated  Iiim.  Manfred 
•was  slain  in  the  action  ;  and  all  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  submitted  to  the  victor.  Tiie  insolences 
and  oppressions  of  the  French,  however,  soon 
excited  great  discontents ;  and  several  of  the 
nobles  joined  in  a  plot  for  a  revolution  in  favour 
of  Conradin,  the  young  duke  of  Swabia,  sole 
heir  to  the  rights  of  his  grandfather  the  em- 
peror Frederic.  Conradin  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  the  .Sicilies,  and  marched  an  army  into 
Italy,  notwithstanding  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
fulminated  against  him  by  Clement,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  French  party.  In  August,  1 268, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  rivals  in 
the  plains  of  Tagliacozzo,  in  which  Conradin 
was  entirely  defeated,  and,  with  his  cousin  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Austria,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror.  Charles  used  his  victory  witli 
great  rigour,  and  for  ever  incun^ed  the  stain  of 
injustice  and  cruelty,  by  procuring  tlie  judicial 
condemnation  of  Conradin  and  Frederic,  who 
were  executed  on  a  public  scaffold  at  Naples, 
with  the  commiseration  of  all  the  spectators. 
In  1270,  Charles  joined  his  brother  and  the 
French  crusaders  at  Tunis.  The  prince  of  that 
place,  by  a  treaty,  agreed  to  pay  him  tribute 
for  the  liberty  of  navigating  the  Sicilian  seas. 
After  his  return,  he  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Roman  and  Tuscan  territories,  where  he  re- 
duced many  castles  and  cities  possessed  by  the 
Ghibelines,  and  crushed  that  party.  In  order 
to  ingratiate  liimself  with  his  Neapolitan  sub- 
jects, he  employed  great  sums  in  improving  and 
embellishing  the  city  of  Naples,  on  which  he 
conferred  many  favours ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  groaned  under  severe  op- 
pression. In  1276  he  acquired  the  title  of  king 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  being  thoroughly  bent  on 
ambitious  projects,  lie  made  great  preparations 
for  an  expedition  agviinst  Constantinople.  He 
was  at  tliis  time  one  of   the  most  powerful 


princes  in  Europe  ;  but  he  had  lost  the  affections 
of  his  Sicilian  subjects,  and  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  neighbours.  By  means  of  the  machina- 
tions of  John  lord  of  Proclda,  and  Peter  kiUj^ 
of  Arragon,  a  general  revolt  against  CharL's 
was  planned  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  on 
Easter  Monday,  1282,  broke  out  in  a  general 
massacre  of  the  French,  of  whom  about  eight 
thousand  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  put  to 
death.  This  catastrophe  is  called  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  evening 
prayers  being  the  signal  for  its  commencement. 
The  Sicilians  then  offered  their  crown  to  Peter 
of  Arragon,  whose  queen  Constantia  had  here- 
ditary claims  upon  it.  Charles,  after  a  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  which  he 
never  regained.  A  challenge  to  single  combat 
passed  between  the  two  king';,  who  agreed  to 
meet  at  Bourdeaux,  then  subject  to  the  English. 
But  Peter  only  made  use  of  the  proposal  as  a 
means  to  divert  Charles  from  his  military  ope- 
rations, and  eluded  his  engagement.  In  12S4, 
Charles  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  a  great 
sea-fight  against  Roger  di  Loria,  Peter's  ad- 
miral, in  which  his  son,  Charles  prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, who  had  fought  contrary  to  liis  orders, 
was  made  prisoner.  This  prince  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Sicihans,  by  way  of  retaliation 
for  the  fate  of  Conradin,  but  he  was  saved  by 
the  intercession  of  Constantia.  Charles  was 
busied  in  his  preparations  for  the  recovery  of 
Sicily,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder 
which  shortly  carried  him  off,  at  Foggia  in 
Apulia,  on  January  7,  12S5.  J^lcil.  Unii'trs. 
hist.     Moreri. — A. 

CHARLES  II.  king  of  Naples,  surnameJ 
the  Lame,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  prisoner 
at  his  father's  death.  He  did  not  recover  his 
liberty  till  1288,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
mediation  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  he  was  re- 
leased on  engaging  to  prevail  on  Charles  of 
Valois  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  hib  bro- 
ther Philip  king  of  France,  to  make  peace  with 
Alplionso,  who  had  succeeded  his  fatlier  Peter 
king  of  Arragon.  On  failure  of  perform- 
ance, he  was  to  surrender  himself  again  3^  a 
prisoner  in  three  years.  Alphonso's  brotl.cr, 
don  James,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  crowned 
king  of  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  pope,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  over 
that  island.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  thereiorc,  after 
crowning  Charles  as  king  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
absolved  him  from  the  conditions  of  his  treaty 
with  Alphonso,  and  excited  a  crusade  against 
James,  who  had  invaded  Calabria.  The  reign 
of  Charles  almost  entirely  passed  in  aitcmpu 
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for  the  recovery  of  Sicily,  in  which,  however, 
he  liims-clf  seems  to  have  had  little  share,  his 
disposition  being  by  no  means  warlike.  On  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Arragon, 
he  made  a  treaty  for  the  restoration  of  Sicily  to 
Charles;  but  the  Sicilians  refused  to  abide  by 
it,  and  chose  don  Frederic  for  their  king.  After 
several  unsuccessful  efforts,  Charles  of  Valois 
was  invited  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the 
island.  He  invaded  it  with  a  powerful  army, 
but  at  length  concluded  a  peace  by  whicli  he 
left  Frederic  in  full  possession  of  it  ;  and  thus 
the  long  war  with  Sicily  was  terminated. 
Charles  governed  his  Neapolitan  dominions 
with  a  prudence  and  mildness  that  gained  him 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  He  added  greatly 
to  the  embellishment  of  Naples,  caused  its  uni- 
versity to  tlourish,  and  displayed  the  piety  for 
which  he  was  conspicuous,  in  founding  mo- 
nasteries and  building  churches  in  the  various 
towns  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  capi- 
tal. He  enacted  several  useful  laws,  and  regu- 
lated his  court  with  equal  order  and  maj;nifi- 
cence.  While  employed  in  cultivating  these 
arts  of  peace,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  in  1309,  in  the  sixty-fnst  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  By 
his  queen  Mary,  sister  of  Ladislaus  king  of 
Hungary,  he  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Charles, 
named  Martel,  his  eldest  son,  became  king  of 
Hungary,  arid  died  before  his  father.  Robert 
his  third  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
Mil!.  Uiiiwrs.  Hist.     Moreri. — A. 

CHARLES  III.  king  of  Naples,  born  in 
1345,  was  son  of  Lewis  count  of  Gravina, 
and  great-grandson  of  king  Charles  IL  He  in- 
licrited  from  his  grandfather  the  title  of  duke 
of  Durazzo,  and  married  in  1368,  JMavgaret, 
niece  of  Joan  queen  of  Naples.  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  arniy  of  his  kinsman  Lewis 
king  of  Hungary,  against  the  Venetians ;  and 
was  in  this  situation,  when  pope  Urban  VL 
entered  into  a  secret  negociation  with  him,  to 
confer  upon  him  the  crown  of  Naples.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1380,  Joan  was  excommunicated 
and  deposed  by  the  pope  ;  and  Charles,  aided 
by  the  king  of  Himgary,  who  had  made  over 
to  him  liis  own  rights  upon  Naples,  marched 
into  Italy  ;  and  the  following  year  received  the 
investiture  of  the  kingdom  from  Urban.  Charles 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession  ;  and 
having  surprised  the  city  of  Naples,  besieged 
the  queen  in  Castello  Nuovo.  After  defeating 
Otho  of  Brunswick,  her  husband,  he  compelled 
her  to  a  surrender  -,  on  which  event  almost  the 
whole  kingdom  submitted  to  Charles.  In  order 
to  secure  his  conquest,  he  caused  qu-  n  Joan  to 


be  put  to  death  ; — an  act  of  base  ingratitude  '\rt 
him,  however  from  her  former  crimes  she 
might  deserve  her  fate.  The  duke  of  Anjou, 
whom  she  had  adopted,  soon  after  entered 
Naples  with  a  large  army,  which  Charles  op- 
posed with  skill  and^igour.  The  contest,  how« 
ever,  was  not  terminated  till  the  death  of  the 
duke  in  1384,  in  consequence  of  which  all  hi* 
army  dispersed.  Charles,  meantime,  had  quar- 
relled with  Urban,  whose  nephew  he  had  not 
provided  for  according  to  tlicir  bargain.  The 
resentment  of  the  pope  proceeded  so  far  that 
he  excommunicated  and  deposed  Charles  and 
his  queen  ;  and  in  return,  Ci.arles  besieged  hira 
in  Nocera,  whence  he  with  dilficulty  made  his 
escape.  Lewis  of  Hungary  being  now  dead, 
leaving  only  two  daughters,  die  eldest  of  whom 
had  been  proclaimed  his  successor,  a  party  was 
formed  which  invited  Charles  to  assume  the 
crown  of  that  country.  His  unprincipled  am- 
bition induced  him  to  comply,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  queen.  On  his  arrival  in  Hungary 
he  was  crowned  king  ;  but  a  short  time  after, 
his  skull  was  cleft  by  one  of  the  opposite  party, 
of  which  wound  he  died  in  February,  1386,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mod.  JJnivers, 
tiist.     Moreri. — A. 

CHARLES  II.  king  of  Navarre,  and  count 
of  Evreux,  whom  history  has  branded  with  the 
title  of  the  Bad.  or  the  IViehedy  was  the  son  of 
Philip  count  of  Evreux,  who  obtained  the 
crown  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife  Joan, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin  king  of  France. 
Charles  was  born  in  1 332;  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had  reigned 
alone  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  He  was 
a  young  prince  of  uncommon  promise,  possess- 
ing in  a  high  degree  the  popular  talents  of  cour- 
tesy, politeness,  atTability,  antl  ready  elocution^ 
but  these  qualities  were  corrupted  by  a  bad 
heart,  and  a  total  want  of  principle.  In  1353, 
he  married  Joan,  daughter  to  the  French  Jcing 
John,  and  became  an  important  personage  in 
the  court  of  France,  in  which  kingdom  he  had 
large  possessions  and  greater  pretensions.  Be- 
ing disappointed  in  his  demand  of  the  county 
of  Angouleme,  which  John  bestowed  on  the 
constable  Charles  of  Spain,- he  caused  the  con- 
stable to  be  murdered  at  the  castle  of  Aigle  in 
Normandy,  and  openly  took  arms  to  defend 
himself  from  the  punishment  due  to  tliis  act  of 
violence.  John  afterwards  caused  him  to  be 
arrested,  but  on  the  intercession  of  his  female 
relations,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  had  pre- 
viously, however,  entered  into  comrections  with 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  he 
renewed  before  he  withdrew  to  his  kingdcm  of 
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Navarre.  On  discovery  of  this  correspondence, 
John  seized  most  of  the  estates  of  Cliarlcs  in 
Normandy.  A  reconciliation  ensued,  on  wliich 
Charles  returned  to  Frane:,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  intriguing  against  the  authority  of  the 
king.  He  also  injured  him  in  tiic  most  essential 
point,  by  seducing  from  liis  allegiance  the 
young  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V.  with 
v/hom  he  laid  a  plan  for  seizing  tlie  person  of 
his  fatlier.  This  plot  was  detected,  and  John 
pardoned  the  dauphin,  who,  to  make  amends 
for  his  defeciion,  betrayed  the  king  of  Navarre 
into  his  father's  hands,,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Arleux.  That  he 
should  on  this  account  become  the  dauphin's 
bitter  enrmy,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  but 
whether  the  charge  brought  against-  him  of  ad- 
ministering a  slow  poison  to  the  dauphin,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  tlioroughly  reco- 
vered, be  well  founded,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  Such  charges  were  at  that  period 
lightly  made  and  readily  credited,  often  against 
all  probability.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Charles  appears  to  have  been  well  capable  of 
such  a  crime,  and  that  he  is  thought  on  various 
other  occasions  to  have  made  poison  instru- 
mental to  his  purposes.  Meantime  Jolin  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Englisli  at  tiie  battle 
of  Poitiers,  and  the  dauphin  had  assumed  the 
government  of  tlie  distracted  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Navarre  made  his  escape  from  confine- 
ment, and  repairing  to  Paris,  by  an  affectation 
of  patriotism  raised  a  great  party  in  his  favour, 
and  aggravated  all  the  disorders  arising  from  the 
factions  which  divided  the  nation.  He  joined 
•with  tl'.e  English  invaders,  advanced  claims  of  liis 
own  to  tlie  crown;  and, in  short,acted  as  the  evil 
genius  of  France  in  obstructing  every  means  for 
its  recovery  from  ruin  and  anarchy.  A  temporary 
agreement  with  the  dauphin,  however,  caused 


It  is  unnecessary  minutely  to  pursue  his  his- 
tory through  a  series  of  transactions  with 
princes  as  mutable  and  faithless  as  himself.  His 
more  permanent  connections  were  with  Edward 
III.  king  of  England,  with  whom  he  made  a 
common  cause  against  the  king  of  France, 
whose  steady  prudence  was  gradually  recover- 
ing all  that  tlie  impolicy  of  his  father  had  lost 
to  his  crown.  In  1377,  on  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  Charles  had  entered  into  for 
poisoning  the  king  of  France  by  the  means  of 
his  physician,  and  also  of  his  treaties  with  Eng- 
land, his  son  and  daughter  were  made  cap- 
tives while  on  a  visit,  and  all  his  posscs'-ions  in 
France  were  seized  by  an  armed  force,  and 
confiscated  to  the  crown.  Of  the  poisoning 
scheme  there  seems  no  better  evidence  than  the 
confession  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  chamberlain 
under  the  torture.  The  English  alliance  was 
matter  of  fact,  and  he  continued  it  with  king 
Richard  II.  from  whom  he  obtained  a  body  of 
troops  to  assist  him  in  his  wars  with  Henry  king 
of  Castille.  After  the  death  of  Charles  X.  the 
character  of  the  king  of  Navarre  Caused  a  new 
accusation  to  be  brought  against  him,  of  em- 
ploying a  person  to  poison  the  young  king 
Charles  VI.,  his  brother,  and  several  lords  of 
the  French  court ;  and  in  consequence,  lie  was 
judicially  proceeded  against  as  count  of  Evrcux, 
and  on  his  non-appearance  was  declared  guilty 
of  high-treason.  The  death  of  this  bad  man  is 
represented  as  being  a  termination  worthy  of 
such  a  life.  Brought  by  his  debaucheries  into 
a  state  of  premature  decrepitude,  labouring  un- 
der the  leprosy  or  some  other  incurable  disease, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  natural  warmth,  he  was 
directed  to  be  wrapt  up  in  sheets  dipp.-d  ni  spi- 
rits of  wine,  and  powdered  over  with  brim- 
stone. These  were  sown  about  his  body  ;  and 
one  day,  the  page,  for  want  of  a  pair  of  scis- 


him  in  1^58  to  suspend  his  hostilities  ;  and  he     sars,  employing  a  wax  taper  to  divide  the  thread, 
returned  to  his  kingilom  of  Navarre,  wliere  he     the  flame  cauglit  the  sheet,  whicli  burnt  so  ra 


found  employment  for  his  policy  in  managing 
his  interests  with  his  neiglibours,  the  two  irre- 
concileable  foes,  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile, 
and  Peter  king  of  Arragon.  He  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  the  dethronement  of  the 
former,  when  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  crown  of  France  caused  him  to  renew  hos- 
tilities with  that  country.  His  general,  the  cap- 
tal  de  Buch,  was  defeated  and  taken  {)risoner 
ill  Normandy  by  du  Guesclin;  and  in  conclu- 
sion, a  treaty  was  made  in  1365,  by  which  his 
remaining  possessions  in  Normandy  were  se- 
cured to  him,  and  Montpellierwith  its  depen- 
dencies was  conferreit  on  him  in  lieu  of  his 
claims  on  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 


pidly,  that  before  the  king  could  be  extricated, 
he  was  scorched  to  the  very  vitals.  He  passed 
three  days  in  great  agonies,  and  then  expired. 
Such  is  the  account,  not  improbable  in  itself, 
■riven  by  the  French  historians  5  but  a  letter 
from  the  bishop  of  Dax,  h'u  prime-minister, 
giving  a  relation  of  his  death  to  his  sister  tfic 
dowager  queen  lilanch,  takes  no  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  but  only  nientions 
his  dying  of  an  excruciating  disease,  with  all 
the  tokens  of  sincere  penitence  and  re-ignaiion. 
He  died  on  January  i,  1387,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  liis  age,  and  thirly-i  i  .;luh  of  his  reign. 
This  prince  is  said  to  have  bi  en  a  grtat  patron 
of  learning,  a  friend  to  the  clergy,  and  attached 
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to  the  religion  of  his  age,  which  character  is 
not  incompatible  with  his  moral  defects.  Vol- 
taire supposes  that,  notwithstanding  the  epithet 
of  bad,  given  him  through  the  prejudices  of 
French  chroniclers,  he  was  little  or  not  at  all 
worse  than  his  contemporaries.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Spanish  writers  apply  the 
same  title  to  him  ;  and  if  history  is  deserving 
of  any  credit,  his  perfidy  and  villany  exceeded 
the  common  measure  of  unprincipled  politics. 
Moreri.      Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hist. — A. 

CHARLES  M  ARTEL,  was  the  son  of  Pepin 
Heristal,  by  his    second    wife,    or    concubine, 
Alpaicle.     After  the  death  of  Pepin,  Plectrude, 
his  first  Vi'ife,  who  had  recovered  her  authority, 
put   Charles   under  confinement ;  but  making 
his   escape  in   715,  he   was  received  as  their 
duke  by  the  Austrasians,  and  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army.     After  various  mi- 
litary exploits,  unable  to  compel   Chilperic  IL 
king    of  the   Franks,  to    acknowledge    him  as 
mayor  of  the  palace  (under  which  title  his  fa- 
ther Pepin  had  possessed  the  regal  authority), 
he  set  up  Clothaire  V.  in  his  stead  ;  and  by  de- 
feating Rainfroi,  Chilperic's  mayor  of  the  pa- 
lace,   secured  himself  in  his   post.      On   the 
death  of  Clothaire,  he  reinstated  Chilperic,  who 
was  afterwards  nominally  succeeded  by  another 
phantom  of  royalty,  Thierri  IV.  Charles,  mean- 
time, conducted  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  all 
the  martial  vigour  of  his  family.     He  defeated 
the  Suevians  by  sea,  and  the  Prisons  by  land. 
He  gained  two  victories  over  the  Allemans,  and 
no  fewer  than  five  over  the  Saxons,  all  with 
little  loss  on  his  side.     These  warlike  transac- 
tions kept  him  almost  perpetually  in  the  field, 
and  enabled  him  to   maintain  a  numerous  and 
disciplined  army  at   the  expence  of  the  van- 
quished nations,  and  without  imposing  burthens 
on  his  own  people.     As  many  of  his  foes  were 
heathens,  he  sent  clergy  into  his  new  conquests, 
whom  by  large  grants  he   interested   in   their 
preservation.     At  the  same  time  he  deprived 
the  clergy  at  home  of  part  of  their  power  and 
.possessions,  and  thereby  incurred  their  hatred, 
which,  however,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
regard.    Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  more 
than  once  broke  his  treaties  with  Charles,  was 
by  force  compelled   to  renew  them.     And  at 
length,  when  pressed  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Saracens,  who  had  over-run  all  Spain,  Eudes, 
by  applying  to  Charles  for  aid,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the   greatest  glory  of 
his  life.     Assembling    a   great    army,  Charles 
marched  to  meet  the  Saracen  general  Abdal- 
rahman,  who  had  burst  into  Aquitaine   with 
forces  so  numerous  that  the  historians  of  that 


time  are  at  a  loss  for  terms  by  which  to   esti- 
mate them.     The  two  chiefs  came  in  sight  ot 
each  other  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  and 
spent  seven  days  in  skirmishing.     At  length  a 
decisive  battle  ensued,  in  which,  after  a  very 
obstinate  conflict,  the  circumstance  of  Eudes' 
breaking   into  the  Saracen  camp  occasioned  a 
complete  rout  of  that  army,  attended  witli  pro- 
digious slaughter.     The  most  authentic   chro- 
nicles date  this  event  in  the  year  732.     [See 
Addalkahman.]     It    was    from    this   victory 
that  Charles  is   said  to  have  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Martel.  or  Hammer.    He  did  not  pur- 
sue his  victory,  whence  his  own  loss  may  be 
inferred  to  have  been  greater  than  partial  his- 
torians have  represented  it :  and   the  Saracens 
soon  after  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  southerii 
provinces  of  France,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Provence  and   Languedoc.     Charles  drove 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  these  provinces, 
and  gained  repeated  victories   over  them  ;  but 
the  employment   he  found  for  his  arms  else- 
where prevented  him  from  completely  clearing 
France  from  these  invaders.    After  the  death  of 
Thierri  in  737,  he  omitted  to  declare  a  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  and  continued  to  administer 
atRiirs   with   the  title  of  duke   of  the  Franks. 
One  of  his  last  actions  was  the  protection  of 
pope  Gregory  III.  in  whose  favour  he  officiat- 
ed as  mediator  with  the  Lombards.    The  pope, 
in  return,  proposed  to  renounce  his  dependence 
on  the  Greek  emperor,  and  to  proclaim  Charles 
consul   of  Rome;  but  these  designs  were  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  Charles  in  October,  741, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  years.  He  divided 
his  dominions  between  his  sons  Carloman  and 
Pepin,    of  whom    the   latter   became  king  of 
France,  and  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  se- 
cond,  or    Carlovingian   race,   so    denominated 
from  Charles   tiartel.     Moreri.      Nouv.   Did. 
Hist.      Mod.  Univcrs.  Hist. — A. 

CHARLES  duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed 
THE  Bold,  and  the  Rash,  the  son  of  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1433.  In  his 
father's  lifetime  he  was  called  the  count  of 
Charolois;  and  under  this  title  he  commenced 
that  coui'se  of  enmity  against  Lewis  XI.  king  of 
France  which  continued  with  only  short  inter- 
vals during  his  life.  He  joined  the  league 
against  that  king  which  produced  the  war 
called  of  the  public  good,  and  advancing  to  Mont- 
Iheri  near  Paris,  gained  a  battle  tlicre  in  1465. 
He  afterwards  invested  Paris  itself;  but  a  peace 
made  between  the  count  and  his  allies  on  the 
one  part,  and  Lewis  on  the  other,  for  a  time 
suspended  hostilities.   The  revolt  of  the  people 
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of  Liege  next  occupied  the  arms  of  the  count; 
and  he  most  severely  chastised  the  town  of  Di- 
nant  which  had  taken  part  in  it,  putting  to 
death  all  the  adult  males,  after  plundering  and 
burning  the  place.  In  1467,  by  the  death  of 
liis  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  at  that 
time  comprising  all  the  ricli  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  Burgundy 
proper.  He  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  of  the  age  ;  and  might  have  lived 
in  honour  and  prosperity,  had  he  not  been  liur- 
ried  by  ambition  and  the  natural  violence  of 
liis  temper  to  dangerous  and  unjust  attacks  on 
his  neighbours.  His  rival,  Lewis,  who  was 
of  a  very  different  disposition,  was  continually 
intriguing  against  him,  and  making  advantage 
of  his  mistakes.  At  first,  however,  success 
attended  most  of  the  enterprises  of  Charles.  In 
a  second  revolt  of  tjie  Liegeois  he  gave  them  an 
entire  defeat  at  St.  Tron,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  state  of  complete  humiliation.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  them  from  meditating  a  new 
rebellion,  to  which  they  were  secretly  solicited 
by  Lewis.  That  prince,  politic  and  suspicious 
as  he  was,  thinking  his  practises  undiscovered, 
consented  to  an  interview  with  Charles  at  Pe- 
ronne,  a  town  belonging  to  the  latter.  But 
Charles,  who  had  detected  his  correspondence 
with  the  Liegeois,  detained  him  as  a  prisoner, 
and  not  only  obliged  him  to  renounce  all  treaties 
with  them,  and  agree  to  such  terms  of  peace  as 
he  dictated,  but  caused  him  to  join  in  a  cam- 
paign against  Liege,  and  to  witness  the  utter 
ruin  of  that  city.  Lewis,  when  at  liberty,  soon 
renewed  the  war  with  Charles,  and  took  from 
him  Amiens  and  St.  Qiientin ;  and  there  was 
no  kind  of  ill  oiiice  which  these  two  neigh- 
bours did  not  practise  against  each  other,  either 
openly  or  secretly.  Tlie  constable  St.  Pol, 
who  acted  n  double  part  between  tlie  two,  and 
inflamed  their  mutual  enmity,  fell  at  length  a 
sacrifice  to  the  suspicions  of  both.  AVhen 
openly  attacked  by  Lewis,  he  took  refuge  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  trusting  to  a  safe-con- 
duct sent  him  by  that  prince  ;  but  a  bargain  was 
already  made  by  whicii  the  duke  was  to  give  up 
the  constable  for  the  towns  of  Ham,  Bohaiii, 
and  St.  Queniin  ;  and  Charles  did  not  scruple 
for  such  an  advantage  to  violate  his  f.iith,  and 
fix  a  perpetual  stain  on  his  memory.  He  further 
augmented  his  territories  by  seizing  the  duchy 
of  Guelderland  anil  the  county  of  Zutphen  ; 
and  extending  his  ambitious  views  into  Ger- 
many, he  laid  siege  to  Nuys  on  the  Rhine, 
which  tlie  troops  of  the  empire  at  length  obliged 
liiiv  to  raise.  For  the  purpose  of  joining  liur- 
gundy  to  the  Low-countries,  he  projected  au 


invasion  of  Lorraine,  which  gave  occasion  to  a 
league  against  him  between  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  Austria,  and  the  Swiss,  that  ended  in 
his  destruction.  He  had  quarrelled  wiili  the 
Swiss  on  account  of  a  difference  between  them 
and  the  count  de  Romont,  which  first  arose 
concerning  the  seizure  of  a  waggon  load  of 
sheep's  skins  by  the  count ;  and  although  the 
Swiss,  fearing  the  power  of  Charles,  offered  to 
restore  to  the  count  the  territory  they  had  takea 
from  him,  and  deprecated  his  resentment  by 
humble  submissions,  he  could  not  be  diverted 
from  exercising  his  vengeance  against  them. 
Switzerland  was  at  that  time  so  poor,  that  its 
deputies  represented  to  Charles,  that  all  he 
could  conquer  from  them  would  not  be  worth 
the  spurs  and  bits  of  his  cavalry.  In  1476, 
leaving  Lorraine,  where  he  had  reduced  Nanci 
and  other  places,  Charles  laid  siege  to  Grand- 
son, a  town  which  the  Swiss  had  taken  in  the 
pais  de  Vaud,  and  obliged  it  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  He  cruelly  put  to  death  the  whole 
garrison  of  700  or  800  men;  and  tlien,  with  a 
well-appointed  army,  proceeded  against  the 
Swiss,  who  had  assembled  in  no  great  numbers 
at  the  entrance  of  their  mountains.  His  van- 
guard, moving  to  the  attack,  suddenly  took  3 
panic,  and  by  retreating  occasioned  the  rout  of 
the  whole  army,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  artil- 
lery, and  camp  equipage.  Such  was  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Swiss,  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  booty  they  acquired.  Pieces 
of  silver -plate  were  sold  by  the  captors  for 
pewter;  and  the  duke's  great  diamond,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Christendom, was  offered  toapriest 
for  a  florin.  Few  men  perisJied  in  this  affair, 
but  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  arms  of  the 
duke  greatly  injured  his  concerns.  To  repair 
it,  he  speedily  collected  another  powerful  army, 
with  which  he  engaged  the  Swiss  and  their 
German  allies  near  Worat  in  the  canton  of 
Berne.  He  was  agai.i  defeated,  and  this  time 
with  great  loss  of  men,  the  German  cavalry 
having  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives to  a  considerable  distance.  Tliis  event, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history  of 
Switzerland,  was  commemorated  by  a  charnel- 
house  at  Rlorat,  in  which  the  bones  of  tlie  slain 
were  depo>.ted,  with  an  inscription  iiuportnig 
that  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  hav- 
ing invaded  the  country  with  a  mighty  force, 
"  hoe  sui  monumentum  rtliquit,"  left  behind 
liim  this  monument  of  his  exploits.  'Ihc  etVect 
of  these  disasttis  on  his  spirits  was  such  that 
he  passed  some  weeks  in  a  sullen  retirement, 
and  it  was  thought  that  his  nnnd  never  regain- 
ed its  former  touc.     Iikantimc  the  duke  of 
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Lorraine  recovered  several  places,  and  at  length 
his  capital  of  Nanci.  Roused  by  this  misfor- 
tune, Charles  assembled  troops,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nanci  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  duke 
of  Lorr.iin;,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  Ger- 
man auxili.irics,  formed  an  army  to  protect  it 
Cluirles,  whose  force  was  inadequate  to  the  at- 
tempt, and  who  was  further  weakened  by  the 
desertion  of  one  of  his  confidential  ofhcers,  the 
count  dc  Campobnsso,  a  Neapolitan,  was  in 
vain  advised  to  retire.  He  obstinately  persisted 
in  continuing  before  Nanci,  where,  on  January 
6,  1477,  he  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, his  troops  defeated,  and  himself  slain 
and  stript  on  the  field  of  battle.  Such  was  the 
end  of  this  turbulent  and  unadvised  prince, 
whose  whole  career  was  spent  in  inflicting  evils 
on  his  subjects  and  neigiibours,  wliich  at  length 
recoiled  with  double  force  on  liis  own  head. 
He  was  four  times  married,  once  to  Margaret 
of  York,  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  wliich  united 
him  in  interest  with  that  king  and  his  house. 
He  left  by  his  last  wife  a  sole  heiress,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  who,  after  being  addressed  by  a 
number  of  princes,  at  length  conveyed  her 
rich  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by 
her  marriage  with  the  arcluluke  .Maximilian. 
Jidem.  de  C^mmi/irs.     Jllot!.  Univeis.Hist. —  A. 

CHARLES  IV.  duke  of  Lorraine,   a  prince 
remarkable  for  his  character  and  adventures, 
was  the  son  of  Francis  count  of  Vaudemont, 
and  was  bom  in  1603.     Warlike    and  enter- 
piising,  but  faithless  and  inconstant,  he  acted 
the  usual  part  of  a   petty  sovereign  placed  in 
the  midst  of  powerful  neighbours,  and  by  turns 
engaged  in  the  interests  of  Each.     His  attach- 
jnent  to  the  house  of  Austria  having  drawn  up- 
on him  the  arms  of  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France, 
he  was  twice  stript  of  his  dominions,  which  he 
recovered  by  treaty.     Soon  after,  swearing  to  a 
peace   in  1641,  he    united   with   t!ie  count  of 
Soissons,  and  declared  for  the  Spaniards.     His 
jealousy  of  the  prince  of  Conde  causing  him  to 
iall  under  suspicion  with  his  new  friends,  he 
was  arrested  in  the  Low-countries,  where  he 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and 
confined  in  tlie  citadel  of  Antwerp,  whence  he 
was  conveyed,  and  not  liberated  till  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees.     In  1662  he  signed  a  treaty 
with  Lewis  XIV.,  by  which  he  conveyed  over 
to  that  monarch  the  property  of  his  states,  un- 
der the  conditions  that  the  princes  of  his  family 
should   be    declared   princes    of  the    blood  in 
France,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  levy 
a   large  sum   upon  his  subjects.     Repenting, 
however,  of  his  bargain,  he  recommenced  hos- 
tilities with  Fraagcj  and  in  consec^uence  was 
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depj-ived  of  the  town  of  Marsal.  In  1670  h!» 
intrigues  caused  him  again  to  be  stript  of  his 
territories,  after  which  he  retired  to  Germany, 
and  joined  his  little  army  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  by  Turenne  in'  1674, 
but  afterwards  besieged  and  took  marshal  de 
Crequi  in  Treves.  He  died  near  Birkenfeid  in 
1675,  '"  ^'^  seventy-second  year.  The  private 
conduct  of  this  prince  was  not  less  versatile 
than  the  public.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
first  duchess  Nicole,  he  espoused  the  princess 
of  Cante-croix,  by  whom  he  had  children  ; 
and  while  she  was  yet  liviiit^,  he  contracted 
himself  to  a  Parisian  lady,  whom  Lewis  XIV. 
caused  to  be  put  into  a  convent.  The  same 
fate  attended  another  lady  whom  he  addressed  ; 
and  finally  be  proposed  marriage  to  a  canoness 
of  Poussay,  and  would  have  ejected  it,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  the  princess  of  Caute-croix. 

Moreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

CHARLES  V.  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  cele- 
brated general,  the  son  of  duke  Francis,  was 
born  at  Vienna  in  1643.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  settle  him  advantageously  at  the 
court  of  France  -,  but  these  failing,  through  the 
capricious  conduct  of  his  uncle,  duke  Charles 
IV.,  he  attached  himself  irrevocably  to  the 
service  of  the  emperor ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  made  a  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary.  The  empress-dowager,  Eleanora 
of  Gonzaga,  designing  to  marry  him  to  her 
daughter,  endeavoured  in  1669  to  procure  his 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  but  witiiout 
success  ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate  on  a  second 
attempt,  at  a  .vacancy  in  1674  Meantime  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  general  of  the 
cavalry,  and  employed  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
first  in  the  reduction  of  the  malcontents  in 
Hungary,  and  afterwards  under  AJontecucculi 
on  the  Rhine.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in 
1675  he  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Lorraine; 
and  soon  after,  upon  the  resignation  of  Alonte- 
cucculi,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  imper'ial  army  against  the  French.  The 
success  he  met  with  in  various  action's  induced 
him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  hereditary 
states  ;  and  putting  upon  his  standards  the 
motto  Jliit  riii/ic,  aui  tiunquatn  (now  or  never), 
he  endeavoured  to  force  liis  way  into  Lorraine  : 
but  he  was  bafrifd  by  the  vigikmce  of  the 
marshal  de  Crequi,  and  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  his  enterprise.  .  The  emperor,  in  the 
winter  of  1677,  married  him  to  liis  sister  the 
queen-dowager  of  Poland  ;  and  he  continued  to 
command  in  Germany  till  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen.  >  ot  being  able  at  t.'  .''■  ireaty  to  ob:ain 
from  France  the  right  of  entering  into  possession 
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of  liis  ducliy  except  upon  humiliating  conditions,    Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.     Taking  advantage  of 


he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed 
generalissimo  against  the  Turks,  wlio  were 
assembled  in  great  force  at  Belgrade  to  support 
an  insurrection  of  the  Hungarians.  Being 
much  inferior  in  numbers,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Vienna,  and  he  could  not  prevent 
that  city  from  being  invested  by  the  Turks  in 
1683.  John  Sobiesky,  king  of  Poland,  coming 
with  an  army  to  its  relief,  was  joiiied  by  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  they  conjointly  defeated 
the  grand-visir  and  took  his  camp.  The  duke 
afterwards  saved  the  king  of  Poland  from  a 
total  rout  at  Barcan,  and  aided  him  the  next 
day  to  gain  a  complete  victory  cr\-er  the  Turks, 
which  was  follovt'ed  by  the  reduction  of  Gran, 
and  of  great  part  of  Lower  Hungary.  He  laid 
siege  to  Buda  in  1684,  but  falling  ill  of  a  fever 
before  the  place,  the  other  generals  thought  fit 
to  raise  the  siege.  In  1685  the  duke,  with  a 
much  inferior  force,  defeated  the  Turks,  who 
had  attempted  to  recover  Gran,  and  then  took 
Neuhausel  by  storm.  The  consequences  of  his 
successes  were  the  retreat  of  the  visir  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  submission  of  the  re- 
maining Hungarian  malcontents.  The  capture 
of  Buda  by  asbi'.ult  was  the  principal  exploit  of 
the  next  campaign.  In  1687  the  duke  carried 
by  storm  the  fort  which  covered  the  bridge  of 
Esscck  ;  and  afterwards  gave  the  Turks  a  signal 
defeat  at  Mohatz.  He  then  marched  into 
Transylvania,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
.strong  posts  in  that  province.  Repeated  attacks 
of  fcvcT  at  length  obliged  him  to  quit  those 
unhealthy  regions  ;  and  in  16S9  he  was  sent  to 
take  the  command  of  one  of  the  German  armies 
which  were  assembled  on  the  Rhine  to  oppose 
the  Frttich.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Mentz,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Bonn.  But 
his  health  being  now  entirely  broken,  he  was 
stopt  on  his  return  to  Vienna  at  Weltz  in 
Austria  by  a  fatal' disease,  which  in  April,  1690, 
carried  him  off"  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  greatly 

n-gretted  by  the  whole  empire.  Lewis  XIV.  heavy  complaints  throughout  Europe  of  the 
pronounced  his  eulogy  by  saying,  "  that  his  treachery  of  the  duke.  He  endeavoured  to 
least  quality  was  tliat  of  prince  ;  and  that  he  justify  himself  with  the  c.itholics  on  the  pica  of 
lost  in  him  the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  his  iTJigious  zeal,  and  with  the  protcstants  on  that 
enemies."  He  left  a  son,  duke  Leopold,  who  of  provocations  received  from  the  Cicnevese  ; 
was  fatlier  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  Motn-i.  but  the  cause  was  too  bad  to  admit  of  apology. 
Moil.  Uiiivtrs.  Hi  ft.— A.  He  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Gencvese, 

CHARLES-EMANUEL  I.  duke  of  Savoy,  assisted  by  their  auxiliaries  of  Bcni  •,  and  at 
surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Emanucl-Phiii-  the  peace  which  took  place  in  1603,  was  obliged 
l>ert,  was  born  in   1562.     He  was  of  a  feeble     to  give  satisfaction  to  the  city. 


the  troubles  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  he  invaded  and  took  possession  of 
the  marquisate  of  Saluces,  on  whicli  occasion 
he  displayed  his  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  right 
of  arms,  by  striking  a  medal  with  his  effigies  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  of  a  centaur  in 
the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow,  with  the  motto, 
Opportutii,  intimating  that  he  had  seized  the 
lucky  moment  for  his  enterprise.  While  the 
affairs  of  Henry  IV.  after  liis  accession  wore  a 
gloomy  aspect,  the  duke  of  Savoy  again  prac- 
tised his  maxim,  by  the  seizure  of  several 
places  in  Dauphine  and  Provence,  of  wliich 
last  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  count. 
He  even  aspired  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but 
his  plans  were  defeated  by  Henry's  final  success 
in  quieting  the  civil  connnotions  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  marquisate  of  Saluces  was  redc- 
manded  of  the  duke.  On  his  refusal,  Lesdi- 
guieres  invaded  Savoy,  and  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  it.  At  length  a  peace  was  mediated  by 
the  pope  between  the  king  and  the  duke,  by 
which  the  latter  was  allowed  to  keep  Saluces, 
but  at  the  expence  of  Bresse  and  Bugci  and 
some  otlicr  places  on  the  Rhone.  The  duke 
was  a  very  bad  neighbour  to  the  Gencvese,  who 
were  probably  saved  from  his  attempts  chiefly 
by  the  powerful  protection  of  France.  Not 
being  able  to  succeed  against  them  hi  open 
v^ar,  he  did  not  scruple  to  forfeit  his  honour  by 
an  attempt  to  surprise  the  city  of  Geneva  in 
profound  peace.  This  csciiladc,  which  i?  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  Genevan 
history,  took  place  in  December,  1602,  and  the 
duke  by  his  dispositions  thought  he  hail  ensured 
its  success.  In  fact,  the  body  destined  to  scale 
the  walls  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enter  the  town 
unperceived;  but  on  the  alarm  being  given,  they 
were  killed  ordriven  out  before  tlieyeouldbe  suc- 
coured by  the  troops  which  were  to  co-operate 
with  them.  The  Gencvese  hung  like  common 
robbers  the  few  prisoners  they  took ;  and  made 


constitution,  but  of  a  Ixjld,  restless,  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  which  rendered  his  reign  a  busy 
series  of  events.  He  succeeded  his  ftither  in 
1380;   and  ill    158^    married  a   daughter   of 

VOL.  II. 


ITnable   to    continue    in    repose,    upon   the 

death  of  duke  Francis  of  Mantua,  in  16 13,  he 

attempted  to  seize  the  succession,  on  which  he 

had  claims,  but  was  forced  to  restore  wlut  he 
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had  taken.     At  the  j^crsuaslon  of  the  French 
he    afterwards    turned    his    arms    against    the 
Genoese,  over  wiiom  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Ottagio,  and  took  many  of  their  towns.     The 
interference  of  the  Spaniards,   however,  pro- 
duced a  peace  in  which  both  parties. were  left 
in  possession  of  what  they  held  before  the  war. 
Among  his  projects  were,  tliat  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  crown  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
ISI.Uthias  ;  tl-.at  of  conquering  tlie  Lie  ol  Cy- 
prus ;  and  that  of  accepting  the  sovereignty  of 
Macedonia,   olTered  him  by  the  oppressed  in- 
habitants :  but  none  of  these  were  brought  to 
effect.     He  concluded  with  embroiling  himself 
with  both  the  French  and  Spaniards,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  duchy  of  JNIontferrat  on  the 
death  of  another  duke  of  Mantua.     While  en- 
gaged in  tliis  attempt,   the  French  took  from 
him  his  strong  fortress  of  Pignerol,  the  disgrace 
of  which  loss  w-as  thought  to  bring  him  to  his 
grave    in   July,     1630,    after   completing   his 
seventy-eighth    year.     This    prince  had   many 
splendid  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  a  higher 
station    than    he    occupied.     He  was  a    brave 
and  able  commander,  an  accomplished  states- 
man, eloquent,  sagacious,  learned,  and  a  patron 
of  learning,  magnificent  in  his  public  edifices, 
and   pious,    as  far  as  building  churches  could 
entitle  huii  to  that  epithet ;  but,  on  tlie  other 
hand,    he    was  too   fond   of  war,    addicted  to 
women,    unmeasurabie  in   ambition,    faithless, 
.    intriguing,  and  so  close  and  distrustful,  that  it 
was  said,  his  heart  was  as  in;xcessible  as  his 
country.     He  excited  the  enmity  and  suspicion 
of  all  his  neighbours,  and  brought  innumerable 
evils  upon  his  subjects.    Alorcrl.    Alod.  Uiiivers. 
Hist.— A. 

CHARLES-EMANUEL  IL  duke  of  Savoy, 
son  of  Victor-Amadeus  L,  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  in  1638  on  th'e  deatli  of  his  brother 
Francis-Hyacinth,  being  then  only  four  years 
old.  His  minority  was  first  disturbed  by  dis- 
putes concerning  the  regency  ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards,  who  took 
possession  of  various  places  in  Savoy.  But 
the  efforts  of  the  queen-mothei-,  and  the  arms 
of  her  brother  Lewis  XIII.,  at  length  repaired 
all  losses,  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  settled 
the  tranquillity  of  Savoy  on  a  firm  basis. 
Thenceforth  the  duke  wisely  confined  his  views 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  his  neighbours, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  states  by  grand  and 
useful  projects.  He  adorned  Turin  with  some 
of  its  most  magnificent  edifices  ;  and  he  per- 
petuated his  name  by  the  great  work  of  pene- 
trating the  rock  Monte  Vise  with  an  arched 
road  500  geometrical  paces  in  length,  and  ad- 


mitting two  laden  mules  to  pass  a-breast.  He 
was  brought  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  (as  it 
appeared  to  hiin)  of  carrying  his  arms  againsti 
his  protcst.int  subjects  the  Vaudois,  who,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  persecutions,  had  com- 
mitted various  outrages.  Their  cause  was 
supported  by  all  the  protcstant  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  hostilities  were  at  length  terminated 
by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France  aiul  the 
protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland.  His  death, 
in  1675,  '^  ^^''^  ^  have  been  occasioned  by  i.- 
fright  on  seeing  his  son  thrown  from  his  horsa 
while  exercising  in  the  menage.  MorcrL 
Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hist. — A. 

CHARLES-EMANUEL  III.  duke  of  Savoy) 
and  king  of  Sardinia,  was  born  in  1701,  and  orsr. 
the  resignation  of  his  father  Victor-Amadeus  IL 
in  1730,  succeeded  to  the  throne.     Iji  1733  ^^ 
unitetl  with  France  and  Spain  in  tlie  war  for. 
the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  andob- 
tained  a  victory  at  Guastalla.     At  the  peace  he 
was  left  possessor  of  the  Novarese,  the  Tor- 
tonese,  and  other  fiefs  in  the   Milanese.     He 
changed  his  politics  in  the  general  war  of  i  742,. 
and  allied  himself  with  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  he  experienced 
various    fortune,    but    was    for  the    most  part> 
successful.    AVhen  peace  was  made,~he  retained 
all    the    territories    he    then   occupied  ;     and 
thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
establishment  of   useful   domestic    regulations, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects.    One  of  the  cares  that  sat  nearest  to  his- 
heart  was  the  payment  of  his  debts,  incurred 
by  the  war,  and  the  consequent  alleviation  c£ 
the   public   burthens.     The  sensations  he  ex- 
pressed to  a  favourite  in  1763  prove  how  well- 
he  deserved  the  rare  felicity  he  then  enjoyed.. 
"  This  day,"  said  he,  "  is  the  happiest  of  my 
hfe  :  I  have  just  now  suppressed  the  la^t  r,f  the 
extraordinary  taxes  !"     f  iow  few  of  the  occu- 
piers of  the  most  splendid  thrones  have  beert 
capable  of  feeling  sueh  a  pleasure  !     His  pru-- 
dence    kept  him    free  from  the  war  of  1756,. 
which  involved    so  many  nations  of  Europe  ; 
and  he  had  the  glory  of  acting  as  mediator  in 
the  peace  of  1 763.     His  attentions  to  improve-- 
ment  were  carried  into  every  point  on  which, 
the  prosperity  of  a  state  depends.     He  warmly 
promoted  frugality  and  good  morals  ;  and  he. 
corrected  tlie  abuses  of  law  by  a  new  code,  of 
which  a  translation  was  published  at  Paris  in.. 
2  vols.   i2mo.     tie  was  thrice  married  ;    and 
died  in  February,   1773,  with  the  character  of 
the   wisest   prince    of  his  time.'    Nouv.  Diet.. 
Hist.— A. 

CHARLETON,  Walter,  a  physician  and 
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voluminou  J  writer  in  medicine  nnd  philosophy, 
Was  born  in  1619  at  Shepton  Malljt,  of  which 
jilace  his  father,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  west  of  England,  was  vector.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father  till  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Magd.ilcn-ludl,  Oxford. 
Here  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester, 
from  whom  he  probably  imbibed  a  taste  for 
general  science  and  extensive  research.  He 
applied  to  physic  as  his  peculiar  profession  ; 
r.nd  in  the  civil  war,  when  the  icing  took  up 
]\i3  residence  at  Oxford,  his  learning  appeared 
so  conspicuous,  thit  the  degree  of  doctor  was 
conferred  upon  him  through  the  royal  favour 
in  1642,  and  he  was  appointed  pliysician  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Upon  the  declension 
of  the  royal  cause,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  admitted  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  entered  into  practice.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  improvements  then  carrying  on  in 
chymistry  and  anatomy,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  on  those  and  otlier  subjects. 
He  began  with  some  translations  from  Van 
Helmont ;  but  his  own  first  work  was  entitled, 
"  Spiritus  Gorgonicus,  vi  sua  saxipara  exutus ; 
sive  de  causa,  signis,  &  sanatione  Lithiase:(,s 
diatriba,"  printed  at  Leyden,  16^0,  iimo. 
Tliis  treatise,  on  the  stone,  has,  however,  little 
or  nothing  of  the  author's  own.  It  displays 
considerable  acquaintance  witli  the  ancients, 
and-  also  with  the  modern  chymical  school ; 
but  it  is  written  in  a  strange,  affected,  and  ob- 
scure style,  tainted  with  the  jargon  of  tlie 
spagyric  philosophy.  About  this  period  he 
also  wrote  a  refutation  of  atlieism  ;  and  two 
works,  one  on  the  natural  philosopliy,  the  other 
on  the  morals,  of  Epicurus ;  in  wliich  he  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  translator  of 
Gassendi.  These  pieces,  together  with  liis 
intimacy  with  the  famous  Thomas  Hobbes, 
appear  to  have  exposed  his  religious  principles 
to  some  suspicion.  In  1659  he  published  at 
London  "  Oeconomia  Animalis  novis  in  medi- 
cina  hypothesibus  superstructa,  &  mechanice 
cxplieata,"  lamo.  reprinted  at  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  and  the  Hague.  Its  principal  subjects 
are  nutrition,  chylification,  sanguification,  the 
motion  and  uses  of  the  blood,  respiration,  tlie 
brain  and  r^rves,  and  muscular  motion.  This, 
also,  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  other  authors, 
whose  opinions  he  adopts,  and  forms,  as  well 
as  he  can,  into  one  theory.  He  was  little 
versed  in  practical  anatomy,  nor  are  his  facts 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  has,  however,  the  merit 
of  being  one  of  the  first  who  received  and  de- 
i'cnded  the  circulation  of  tiie  blood  ;  anil  though 


he  maintains  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  fire  in 
the  heart,  yet  he  also  supposes  that  it  is  stimu- 
lated to  contraction  by  the  blood.  From  the 
foreign  editions  given  of  this  work,  it  appears 
that  the  author's  reputation  was  extending 
abroad. 

At  the  restoration  he  manifested  his  loyalty 
by  drawing  up  a  very  flattering  character  of  the 
new  king,  which  he  printed  in  a  single  sheet ; 
and  he  likewise  addressed  to  him  a  highly  adu- 
latory dedication  of  his  next  professional  work, 
which  was,  "  Exercitationes  Patliologicx,  in 
quibus  mortjorum  pene  omnium  natura,  gene- 
ratio,  fc  causx,  ex  novis  anatomicorum  inven- 
tis  sedulo  inquirentur,"  410.  Low/.  1661.  It 
appears  from  the  title-page  that  he  retained  the 
post  of  royal  physician  in  ordinary.  This,  like 
his  other  works,  exhibits  much  reading,  and  a 
theoretical  turn,  but  little  personal  experience 
or  original  reasoning.  Its  style  is  sulliciently 
clear,  and  its  method  exact ;  but,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age,  supcrabounding  in  divi- 
sions. His  docti-ine  is  mostly  that  of  the  Ga- 
lenical school,  modified  according  to  the  new- 
discoveries. 

His  next  performance  was  in  a  very  difi^erent 
department  of  enquiry.  In  1663  he  published 
"  Chorea  Gigantum :  or,  the  most  famous 
Antiquity  of  Great  Britain,  Stonehenge,  restor- 
ed to  the  Danes,"  Lcntl.  410.  In  this  work  he 
controverted  the  ill-founded  opinion  of  Inigo 
Jones,  that  Stonehenge  had  been  a  Roman 
temple  ;  and  with  equal  error  adjudged  it  to  tlic 
Danes,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  is  mentioned 
long  before  tiiese  people  came  into  England. 
We  are  told  that  this  work  excited  a  loud  cla- 
mour against  its  author,  and  caused  great  liber- 
ties to  be  taken  with  his  character  ;  yet  a  more 
innocent  topic  of  controversy  cannot  easily  be 
conceived.  Dr.  Ciiarleton  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  instituted  Royal  Society;  and 
he  read  before  that  body  two  papers,  which  he 
puhlislied  separately  in  1665,  under  the  title  of 
"  Inquisitiones  II.  Anatomico-Physicx :  prior, 
de  I'ulmine ;  altera  de  jiroprietatibus  Cerebri 
Humani,"  Lor/il.  8vo.  'i'he  first  of  these  re- 
lates to  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  boy- 
struck  dead  by  lightning  near  Namptwich  in 
Cheshire,  and  viewed  by  the  author,  wlio  was 
then  at  the  liouse  of  his  patrcMi,  JohnCrcwc,esq. 
The  second,  on  the  human  brain,  was  a  lecture 
read  at  a  tlissection  of  that  organ  before  the 
Royal  Society.  It  has  some  observations  of 
his  own,  but  chiefly  consists  of  hypothetical 
reasoning. 

A  work  in  which  his  learning  and  m.cthodi- 
cal  genius  were  displayed  to  peculiar  advantage 
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was  his  "  Oiiomasticon  Zolcon,  plerorumquc 
Aiiimalium  diffcrentlas  &  nomina  propria  plu- 
ribus  Linguis  exponcns.  Cui  acccduiU  Man- 
tissa Anatoinica  ;  &  quxdam  dc  variis  Fossilium 
gencrlbus,"  Loud.  1668,  410.  Also  Loud.  167  I, 
4to.  and  Oxen.  1677,  fol.  The  purpose  of  this 
work  was  to  identify  all  the  animals  which  have 
been  described  by  authors  under  different  names, 
and  to  exhibit  them  under  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement. For  this  purpose  he  had  not  only 
compared  tlie  descriptions  in  all  the  most  noted 
authors  in  natural  history  with  each  other,  but 
with  specimens  of  dead  and  living  animals.  In 
this  last  task  he  acknowledges  having  derived 
rnuch  assistance  from  the  royal  menagerie,  and 
■  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  returns 
thanks  to  sir  George  Ent  for  his  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  and  to  Merret 
with  respect  to  tlieir  external  characters.  His 
general  division  of  natural  productions  is  com- 
prehensive and  ingenious,  for  the  time.  In 
1671  he  published  "  De  Scorbuto  Liber  singu- 
laris }  cui  accessit  Epiphonema  in  Medicas- 
tros,"  Loud.  Svo.  reprinted  at  Leaden,  m  1672, 
lamo.  :  and  in  1674,  the  "  Natural  History  of 
the  Passions,"  Land.  Svo.  Both  of  these  are 
learned  pieces,  but  have  long  ceased  to  have 
readers. 

Chaileton  performed  the  office  of  anatomical 
reader  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1680 
and  1683  ;  and  he  published  in  the  former  year 
the  substance  of  six  lectures  under  die  title  of 
"  Enquiries  into  human  Nature,"  Lotid.  4to.  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year,  that  of  three  lectures,  "On 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  through  the  Heart  and 
Arteries  -,  the  orgajiic  Structure  of  the  Heart ; 
and  the  efficient  Cause  of  the  Heart's  Pulsa- 
tion," Lend.  4to.  In  both  of  these  is  much 
theory,  and  some  useful  facts.  The  latter  work 
is  chiefly  a  conipendium  of  BorelU's  doctrine. 
To  conclude  his  labours  on  these  topics,  he 
published,  in  16S5,  "  Inquisltio  Physiea  de 
causis  catameniorum  &  uteri  rheumatismo," 
Lend.  Svo.  In  this  he  states  with  clearness  and 
precision  tlie  opinions  of  authors  on  the  subject 
of  menstruation,  and  combats  the  idea  of  an 
uterine  ferment.  Some  works  on  other  sub- 
jects also  employed  his  prolific  pen  during  this 
period.  The  life  of  Mareellus,  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives  by  various  hands,  is 
his,  and  the  style  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from 
tlie  stiffness  and  affectation  of  his  early  English 
productions.  He  attained  the  highest  honour 
of  his  profession  in  1689,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  which 
post  he  held  till  i6yi.  Soon  after  this  period 
we  are  surprised  at  learning  that  the  narrow- 


ness of  his  circumstances,  or  some  other  causf» 
obliged  liim  to  seek  a  retreat  in  the  island  of 
Jersey.  His  subsequent  history  is  unknown, 
nor  does  it  certainly  appear  whether  or  no  he 
ever  returned  to  London.  But  he  survived  his 
exile  many  years,  not  dying  till  1 707,  when  he 
was  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  A  number  of 
his  MSS.  on  subjects  of  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral liistory,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  they  will  probnbly  ever  remain 
unmolested.  Bhgr.  Bilt.  Haller.  Bibl.  Aiiat. 
—A. 

CHARLEVAL,  Charles  Faucon  de'Ry, 
lord  of,  a  distinguished  amateur  of  the  muses, 
was  born  in  1613,  with  so  feeble  a  constitu- 
tion that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  be  reared; 
yet  by  great  care  he  prolonged  his  life  to  eighty- 
years.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  polite 
literature,  and  to  those  who  cultivated  it.  His 
mind  partook  of  the  delicate  texture  of  his 
body.  His  conversation  and  writings  were  cha- 
racterised by  sweetness  and  refinement ;  and 
Scarron  said  of  him,  "  that  the  muses  fed  him 
only  with  blanc-mangcr  and  chicken-water." 
He  had,  however,  a  heart  for  generous  actions. 
Being  informed  that  M.  and  Madame  Dacier 
were  going  to  quit  Paris,  in  order  to  live  cheap 
in  the  country,  he  went  to  them,  and  strongly 
pressed  them  to  accept  of  1 0,000  livres  in 
gold.  His  death  was  caused  by  a  fever,  which 
the  physicians  thought  th^y  had  subdued  by^ 
frequent  bleedings.  They  said  to  one  another, 
in  presence  of  Thevenot  the  king's  librarian, 
"  The  fever  is  going  at  last."  "No,"  said  The- 
venot, "  it  is  the  patient  that  is  going ;"  and  he 
died  widiin  three  hours  after.  His  poems  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  president  de  Ry,  his  ne- 
phew, who  did  not  tliink  proper  to  make  them, 
public.  A  small  collection  of  them,  liowever, 
appeared  in  1 759,  consisting  of  stanzas,  epi- 
grams, songs,  and  sonnets.  They  are  easy 
and  elegant,  but  feeble  in  style  and  thought. 
The  best  part  of  the  conversr.tiou  of  the  mar- 
shald'HocquincoBrt  a)id  father  Canayc,  a  lively 
piece  printed  in  St.  Evremoud's  works,  is  by 
Charleval.     Morsri.     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Peter-Francis-Xavier 
DE,  a  distinguished  writer  of  voyages  and  tra- 
vels, was  born  at  St.  Quintin  in  1684,  and  en- 
tering into  the  society  of  Jevuits,  taught  the 
languages  and  philosophy  with  reputation.  He 
passed  some  years  of  his  life  in  foreign  mis- 
sions. On  his  return,  he  had  a  principal  con- 
cern in  the  "  Journal  de  Trevoux,"  for  twenty- 
four  years.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  highly  esteemed  by  his  bretliren 
for  purity  of  morals  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
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His  works  are,  "  A  History  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Domingo,"  2  vols,  4to.  1730:  "  A  His- 
tory and  Description  of  Japan,"  1736,  2  vols. 
4to.  and  6  vols.  i2mo.  ;  this  work  contains 
all  that  is  true  and  interesting  in  Kxmp- 
fer's  publication  on  Japan  :  "  History  of 
Paraguay,"  6  vols.  1 2mo. :  "  General  His- 
tory and  Description  of  New  France,"  1744, 
3  vols.  4to.  ;  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  his 
publications,  as  he  describes  from  his  own 
knowledge,  having  resided  some  time  in  Ca- 
nada, and  taken  a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  He  is  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
native  Americans,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted 
as  a  vrriter  of  the  best  authority.  He  has  also 
many  facts  relative  to  botany  and  other  parts  of 
natural  history,  but  on  these  points  he  has  not 
the  accuracy  of  science.  With  respect  to  style, 
he  is  diffuse,  and  not  perfectly  correct,  but 
simple  and  unaffected.  Ncttv.  Diet.  Hist.  Hal- 
kr  Bibl.  Botan. — A. 

CHARLIER,  John,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Gerson,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  excellent  ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  He  was 
born  at  Gerson,  a  village  in  Champagne,  near 
Rhetel,  in  1363,  and  received  his  education  in 
literature  and  philosopliy  at  the  college  of  Na- 
varre in  Paris.  He  then  studied  divinity  ten 
years  under  Peter  d' Ailly  and  Giles  Deschamps, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1392. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  succeeded  Peter 
d'Ailly  as  chancellor  and  canon  of  the  church 
of  Paris.  At  this  time,  the  factions  between 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  and  the 
schism  in  the  papal  see,  rendered  his  post  a 
difficult  one.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent 
in  1406  to  the  papal  competitors,  Gregory  and 
Benedict,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  restore' 
union  to  the  church ;  and  in  the  council  of 
Pisa,  at  which  he  assisted  as  deputy  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
most  contributed  to  the  deposition  of  both,  and 
the  election  of  Alexander  V.  On  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  dnkc  of  Orleans,  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1408,  he  declared  loudly 
against  the  murderer,  by  which  he  incurred 
great  danger  from  the  triumphant  party,  and 
with  difficulty  saved  his  person,  with  the  loss 
of  his  goods.  When  the  storm  was  allayed,  he 
forcibly  combated  the  propositions  of  John  Pe- 
tit, a  cordelier,  who  had  written  a  book  to  jus- 
tify the  action  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
he  procured  their  censure  by  the  faculty  of 
theology  in  Paris.  He  also  with  great  vigour 
and  perseverance  supported  tlicir  condemnation 
•at  the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  appeared 
as  embassador  from  the  king  of  Frauce,  and 


deputy  from  the  university  of  Paris  and  pro- 
vince of  Sens.  At  that  council  he  was  the 
principal  speaker  on  all  matters  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  was  considered  as  the  ablest  of 
all  the  divines.  Nay,  cardinal  Zabarella  did 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  most 
excellent  doctor  of  all  Christendom ;  and  he 
gained  the  titles  of  evangrlical  and  most  chris- 
tian. On  all  occasions  he  showed  the  purest 
zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  his 
own  example  proved  the  sincerity  of  hi";  inten- 
tions. His  warmth  against  tlie  murderous  doc- 
trine of  Petit  drew  upon  hini  the  indignation  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  so  that  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  council  he  could  not  venture  to 
return  directly  to  France,  but  remained  some 
time  in  Germany  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim. 
At  length  he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  bro- 
ther, prior  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons,  and 
passed  some  years  there  in  pious  and  useful  ex- 
ercises, carrying  his  humility  so  far  as  to  in- 
struct youth  at  school.  He  died  in  1429,  aged 
sixty-six.  Gerson  wrote  a  great  many  works, 
which  have  been  justly  valued,  and  have  gone 
through  various  editions.  The  most  complete 
is  that  of  Du  Pin,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with 
the  title  Antwerp,  in  i7ort,  5  vols.  fol.  The 
works  arc  arranged  under  five  heads;  and  there 
is  prefixed  a  curious  piece  entitled  "  Gerso- 
niana,"  containing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
that  period,  with  biographical  anecdotes  of 
Gerson,  Peter  d'Ailly,  and  other  contemporary 
divines.  Gerson  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
authorityofgcneral  councils  above  that  of  popes; 
a-  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  secular  clergy 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  regulars ;  a  foe 
to  superstitious  notions  and  pharisaical  prac- 
tices ;  and  in  general  a  man  of  a  free  and  en- 
larged mind.  "  From  the  time  of  St.  Ber- 
nard," says  Du  Pin,  "  the  church  never  harf 
an  author  of  greater  reputation,  more  profound 
knowledge,  and  more  solid  piety,  than  Gerson. 
His  style  is  harsh  and  careless ;  yet  he  is  me- 
thodical, reasons  well,  and  exhausts  his  sub- 
jects. He  founds  his  conclusions  upon  prin- 
ciples drawn  from  scripture  or  natur.\l  reason. 
He  defends  the  truth  upon  all  occasions  with  an 
admirable  and  undaunted  courage.  He  suffered 
a  cruel  persecution  for  a  righteous  cause,  and 
died  in  eiiile  for  maintaining  it  with  vigour. 
PFis  works,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  all  of 
equal  strength  :  some  of  them  are  inconsider- 
able ;  anil  he  does  not  always  take  the  right 
side  of  the  questions  he  handles.  Yet  many  of 
his  books  are  excellent,  and  divines  c.innot  pro- 
fit more  than  by  reading  them  dilij;c  iitly.'* 
Some  writers  h.ive  attributed  to  Gerson  the  fa- 
mous book  "   On  the  Iniitatiou  of  Christ," 
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ascvibeil  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  but  the  weight 
of  argument  is  rather  against  his  claim  to  that 
vork.     Dii  Fin.     Morcri. — A. 

CHARMIS,  an  ancient  physician,  distin- 
guished for  the  singularities  of  his  practice,  was 
settled  at  Marseilles,  which  place  he  left  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  for  the  more  brilliant  theatre  of 
Rome.  By  attacking  the  systems  of  otlier 
physicians,  he  established  his  owu,  so  far  as 
to  attain  great  vogue  in  his  professioji.  He 
p.irticularly  opposed  the  practice  of  warm-batJi- 
iiig,  and  directed  ri»e  cold-bath  in  its  stead.  So 
fashionable  did  its  use  become  through  his  au- 
thority, that  tlic  elder  Pliny,  who  lived  at  the 
time, 'asserts  (lib.  xxix.),  "'  I  have  myself  seen 
old  men,  of  consular  dignity,  submit  blindly  to 
the  extravagant  directions  of  this  physician,  and 
glory  in  plunging  into  the  cold-bath  in'  the  very 
depth  of  winter."  •'  Even  Seneca,"  adds  Pliny, 
"  with  all  his  wisdom,  joined  in  this  boast." 
Charmis,  like  most  of  his  character,  took  care 
to  be  well  paid  for  his  services.  He  is  said  to 
liave  received  from  a  provincial,  for  attendance 
during  one  illness  and  a  relapse,  a  sum  equal  to 
irtool.  or  1700I.  sterling.  No  writings  of  his 
are  known.     Aloreri. — A. 

CHARNACE',  Hercui.es-Girard,  baron 
de,  an  eminent  negociator,  was  the  son  of  a 
counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Brittany.  He 
followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  family  of  de  Breze,  on 
whose  death  after  a  short  union,  in  1620,  he 
had  a  dangerous  illness,  the  effects  of  which 
continued  three  years.  On  his  recovery,  he 
visited  the  ditTerent  courts  of  Europe,  and  stu- 
died their  politics  and  manners.  His  reputa- 
tion caused  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  1628,  to 
appoint  him  to  the  embassy  to  Sweden,  where 
he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Berwald  in  163 1 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  which  that  great 
king  obliged  himself  to  carry  his  arms  into  Ger- 
many, in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
He  was  likev/isc  employed  to  negoeiate  with 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Bavaria;  and  in  1634 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  tlic  Hague,  wliieh  de- 
termined the  states-general,  in  consequence  of 
assistance  from  France,  to  reject  the  proposal 
of  a  truce  with  the  Spaniards.  The  command 
of  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse 
raised  on  this  occasion  by  the  king  of  France, 
was  given  to  Charnace,  who, uniting  the  military 
with  the  diplomatic  character,  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  siege  of  Breda,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  trenches,  in  1637.  £ay/e. 
jUoreri. — A. 

CHARONDAS,  a  native  of  Catania  in  Si- 


cily, nourished  about  444  years  B.C.  and  Is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He. 
is  known  as  a  legislator,  having  jj^ivcn  a  code  of 
laws  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thorium  in  Magna 
Grxcia,  rebuilt  by  the  Sybarites.  One  of  these 
laws  excluded. from  public  dignities  those  who 
should  marry  a  second  time,  when  they  had 
children  living  by  the  .first  marriage,  on  the 
supposition  that  bad  fathers  would  make  bad 
magistrates.  It  was  a  more  liberal  idea  of  his, 
that,  conceiving  ignorance  to  be  the  mother  of 
vice,  he  would  l;ave  all  the  citizens  instructed 
hi  letters  and  the  sciences.  It  Ls  relatctl  tliat 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  obedience  to  one 
of  his  own  laws.  He  had,  on  pain  of  capital 
punislnnent,  forbidden  any  citizen  to  appear 
armed  at  the  public  assemblies  }  when,  being  in- 
formed one  day,  ;;s  he  returned  from  a  military 
expedition,. that  there  was  a  tumult  in  a  popu- 
lar assembly,  he  ran  to  quell  it  witlrout  remem- 
bering to  lay  aside  h.is  sword.  The  circumstance 
was  pointed  out  to  him ;  upon  which  he  said, 
"  Then  I  will  seal  my  law  with  my  blood  ;" 
and  immediately  plunged  his  weapon  into  his 
breast.  Diodoms.  Diog.  Laertiiu.  yaler.  Maxi- 
inus. — A. 

CHARPEN^TIER,  Francis,  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1620.  The 
quickness  of  parts  which  he  displayed  in  his 
early  studies  caused  him  to  be  destined  to  the 
bar ;  but  his  love  of  tranquillity,  and  attach- 
ment to  general  literature,  prevented  this  de- 
sign from  taking  effect,  and  fixed  him  in  tlie 
sole  profession  of  a  man  of  letters.  tUs  repu- 
tation and  connections  caused  him  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  French  Academy  in  1651,  and 
he  ever  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  its  most 
zealous  members.  The  great  minister  Colbert 
employed  his  pen  to  impress  the  nation  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  establishment  of  an  East-India  Com- 
pany, which  he  was  meditating  •,  and  lie  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  ability  sliewn  by  Char- 
pentier  in  this  task,  that  he  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly-instituted  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-lettres,  the  first  intention  of 
which  was  to  illustrate  the  great  events  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  a  series  of  medals. 
Charpentier's  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  rendered  him  a  very  useful  associate 
in  this  undertaking.  He  was,  however,  far 
from  being  a  bigot  to  antiquity  ;  and  though  he 
had  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the  trans- 
lations of  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  &  Memorabi- 
lia, and  continued  to  exercise  himself  in  a  si- 
milar way,  yet  in  the  famous  dispute  concern- 
ing the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  he  took  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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He  wrote,  In  i6'}6,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Use  of 
the  French  Language  for  the  Inscription  on  the 
Triumphal  Arch;"  and  in  1683  he  publibhed 
two  volumes  "  On  the  Exccllejice  of  tlie  French 
Language."  This  conduct  acquired  him  the  de- 
clared enmity  of  the  formidable  Boikau,  who 
m  several  places  satirises  him  with  a.  bitterness 
beyond  the  occasion.  The  taste  of  Ciuirpen- 
tier,  indeed,  was  not  equal  to  his  vivacity  and 
learning.  The  inscriptions  which  he  placed- 
under  Ic  Brun's  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles, such  as  "  the  incredible  passage  of  ths 
Rhine,"  "  the  niiraciilcus  capture  of  Valen- 
ciennes," were  justly  censured  for  their  inflated 
style,  and  the  epithets  were  effaced  by  the 
king's  order.  Adoration  of  the  king,  the  pas- 
sion of  France  at  that  period,  was  by  no  one 
carried  further  than  by  Charpentier.  Li  one  of 
his  public  harangues,  as  spokesman  of  the  Aca- 
demy (an  oiTice  he  was  extremely  fond  of  dis- 
charging), after  proceeding  some  time  in  the 
usual  style  of  high  panegyric  on  the  king,  he 
all  at  once  made  an  apostrophe  to  his  ma- 
jesty's portrait,  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  and  ad- 
dressed to  it  a  considerable  p.irt  of  his  discourse. 
He  likewise  composed  a  pompous  eulogy  on  the 
king,  which  he  entitled,  "  Lewis,  a  royal  Ec- 
logue," and  to  which  Boileau  satirically  alludes 
in  one  of  h;s  epistles  to  the  kmg.  Charpentier 
was  on  t!;e  whole  well  fitted  for  a  public  orator, 
having  an  imposing  figure,  a  strong  and  com- 
manding voice,  a  confident  air,  and  a  ready  and 
vehement  elocution.  No  other  member  of  the 
French  Academy  spoke  at  its  head  so  often,  as 
Ke.  He  lived  to  be  its  dean,  or  senior  member, 
and  no  one  surpassed  him  in  assiduity  of  at- 
tendance, flis  last  work,  published  in  1695, 
was  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Excellence  and  Uti- 
lity of  academical  Exercises."  His  private  cha- 
racter was  mikl  and  honourable.  He  retained 
no  rancour  against  his  adversaries,  and  readily 
forgot  injuries,  but  never  benefits.  He  died 
in  1702,  after,  completing  his  eighty-second 
year.  Long  after  his  death,  a  collection  of  li- 
terary fragments  attributed  to  him,  was  publish- 
ed, undir  the  title  of  "  Carpentariana,"  wiiieh 
is  one  of  the  least  esteemed  among  the  nume- 
rous compilations  called  the  'Imt.  .Moreri. 
D'Alaiihert,  Hijt.  cks  Alaitb.  de  F Acad.  Fr. — A. 
CHARRON,  Peter,  author  of  a  famous 
book  '•  On  Wisdom,"  was  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller at  Paris,  where  he  w.is  born  in  1541.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  studied  at 
Orleans  and  Bourges,  taking  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  the  latter  university.  He  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  but 
after  attending  the  bar  five  or  six  years,  ho 


found  it  was  impossible  for  liim  to  make  his. 
way  without  stooping  to  court  tlie  favour  of 
attorniesand  solieitor.s.  In  disgust  he  renounced 
his  profession,  and  applying  liimself  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  he  took  priests'  orders,  and 
became  a  celebrated  preacher-  Such  was  the 
reputation  he  acquired,  that  several  bishops  de- 
sired to  engage  him  as  theologal  canon  of  their 
churches  ;  and  he  successively  occupied  this 
post  in  several  cathedrals  of  the  kingdom. 
Queen  Margaret  nominated  him  her  preacher 
in  ordinary,  and  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  car- 
dinal d'Armagnac,  legate  at  Avignon.  After 
an  absence  of  many  years  from  Paris,  he  re- 
turned thither  in  1588,  witli  the  intention,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  of  entering  among  the 
Carthusians  in  that  city.  The  prior  of  the 
Chartreux,  however,  refused  to  admit  liim,  as 
being  too  old  to  adopt  their  discipline  ;  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  the  prior  of  the  Celestines 
also  rejected  his  application.  Three  casuists, 
thereupon,  pronounced  him  absolved  from 
his  vow,  whence  he  resolved  to  remain  in  tlic 
character  of  a  secular  priest.  He  resumed  his 
function  of  a  preacher ;  and  ccming  to  Bour- 
deaux,  he  tliere  contracted  a  very  intimate 
friendship  witli  the  celebrated  .Michael  Mon- 
tague, whose  philosophical  sentiments  he  deep- 
ly imbibed.  Such  was  their  mutual  affection, 
that  Montague  bv  his  will  gave  Charron  the 
privilege  (a  high  one  in  the  esteem  ofa  Gascon) 
vi  bearing  his  arms  ;  and  Charron  made  Mon- 
tague's brother-in-law  his  residuary  legatee.  In 
1 594  Charron  published  his  work,  intitled  "  The 
three  Truths  ;"  a  piece  strictly  orthodox  and 
professional,  since  its  purpose  was  to  maintain, 

1 .  that  there   is   a  God  and   a   true   religion  ; 

2.  that  of  all  religions  the  Irliristian  is  the  only 
true;  3.  that  among  christian  communions, 
the  Roman-catholic  is  the  only  true  church.  It 
accordingly  obtained  for  him  from  the  bishop  of 
Cahors  the  dignity  of  grand-vicar,  and  a  theo- 
logal  canonship ;  and  in  1595  he  was  deputed 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  made 
secretary  to  that  body.  In  1600  he  printed  a 
volume  of  "  Christian  Discourses ;"'  and  in 
1 60 1  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Treatise 
on  Wisdom."  He  went  to  Paris  in  1603,  in 
order  to  print  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  and 
died  there  suddenly  in  the  street.  Charron  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  character,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  sincere  in  the  belicl  of  the  re- 
ligion he  professed.  Yet  his  book  on  wisdom 
lias  caused  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  freethinkers  ;  and  the  Jesuit  Ca- 
rasse  docs  not  scruple  to  bestow  upon  lam  the 
most  opprobrious  cpiilicls.     The  trutlu  seems 
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to  te,  that  Charron,  like  many  otliers  brought 
up  in  svste;Tis  of  faith  irrcconcilcable  to  rcnson, 
was  led  to  consider  the  two  principles  as  totally- 
opposite   to  each  otlier  ;  and  in  order  to  bow 
the  mind  to  passive  submission  to  authority, 
thought  it  necessary  to  depreciate  as  much  as 
possible  the  conclusions  of  mere  reason.  Hence 
he  seems  to  insinuate,  that  strength  of  mind 
naturally  leads    to   atheism  ;  and  asserts,  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  tliough  almost  an 
universal  dogma,  is  founded  on  very  weak  na- 
tural arguments.     Another  sentiment  that  gave 
much  offence  \^-as,    that   though   all  religions 
pretend  to  have  come  from  heaven  by  divine  in- 
spiration, yet  all  have  been  received  by  human 
hands  and  means.     In  his   second  edition  he 
thought  proper  to  make  the  christian  religion 
an  exception;  yet,  in^a  certain  sense,  the  as- 
sertion is  universally  true.     He  likewise  dwelt 
more  than  was  thought  prudent  or  decent  on 
the  differences  that  have   always   subsisted   in 
Christianity,  and  the  unparalleled  evils  to  which 
they  have  given  birtli  ;  and  he  stated  with  more 
strength  and  fairness  than  some  approved,  the 
arguments  used   against  revelation.     On  these 
accounts,  when  the  second  edition  came  to  be 
printed,  great  opposition   to   it  was   made  by 
theologians  -,  and  it  was  only  through  the  in- 
tei'cst  of  the  president  Jeannin  that  the  impres- 
sion was  allowed,  after  some  of  the   most  ob- 
noxious passages  were  softened.     Many  of  the 
moral  observations    in  this  book  are  original 
and  ingenious,  yet  the  picture  given  of  human 
nature  and  society  is  upon  the  whole  gloomy. 
In  character,  however,  Charron   was  gay  and 
chearful,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  ready 
conversation.     He  has  met  with  very  respec- 
table   defenders,    and    his   liberty    of    philoso- 
phising has  been  thought  creditable  to   himself 
and  the  age.     In  some  places  he  has  been  too 
close  a  copyist    of   Montagne,    whose  Essays 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the 
"  Treatise  on  Wisdom."     Bnylt:     Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist.    Bruchr. — A. 

CHARTIER,  Alain,  one  of  the  first 
French  writers  who  aspired  to  elegance,  was  a 
native  of  Bayeux,  and  flourished  about  the  year 
1430.  He  was  secretary  to  the  kings  Charles 
VI,  and  VII.  and  was  in  high  esteem  at  the 
court  of  these  princes,  who  employed  him  in 
several  embassies.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
poetical  compositions,  in  which,  however,  he 
excelled  kss  than  in  prose.  He  spoke  as  well 
as  he  vTote,  and  has  been  called  the  father  of 
French  eloquence.  An  anecdote  is  related  con- 
cerning him,  which  is  a  cmious  trait  of  the 
times.     Margaret  of  Scotland,  first  wife  to  tlie 


dauphin  afterwards  Lewis  XI.  as  she  passed 
through  the  Louvre,  seeing  Alain  asleep  upon  a 
chair,  went  up  .and  kissed  him.  Her  attendants 
expressing  their  surprise  that  she  should  thus 
honour  a  man  remarkable  for  his  ugliness,  she 
replied,  "  I  do  not  kiss  the  man,  but  the  mouth 
that  has  uttered  so  many  charming  things." 
The  works  of  Alain  Chattier  were  published 
by  the  elder  Du  Chesne,  in  161 7,  in  quarto. 
The  first  part  consists  of  his  pieces  in  prose, 
viz.  the  "  Curial,"  a  "  Treatise  on  Hope,"  the 
"  Quadrilogue  Invectif"  against  Edward  III. ; 
and  others,  partly  spurious.  In  the  second  arc 
his  poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part  obscure 
and  tedious.  Alain  died  at  Avignon  in  1449. 
Morevi.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHARTIER,  John,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  benedietine  monk,  and  a  chanter 
of  St.  Denys.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Great 
Chronicles  of  France,"  commonly  called  "  Chro- 
niques  de  St.  Denys,"  from  Pharaniond  to  the 
death  of  Charles  VTI.  3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1493, 
a  very  rare  and  deai-  work.  He  is  supposed  not 
to  have  been  the  only  one  employed  in  this  his- 
tory, but  that  he  put  in  order  tlie  collections 
made  by  several  other  monks  of  St.  Denys.  It 
is  a  dry  compilation,  displaying  mucli  credulity 
and  want  of  exactness.  A  "  History  of 
Charles  VII."  by  the  same  author  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Louvre,  in  1661,  fol.  by  the  learn- 
ed Godefroid,  who  enriched  it  with  his  own 
remarks,  and  added  several  inedited  pieces. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHARTIER,  Rene',  a  native  of  Vendome, 
was  royal  professor  of  medicine,  and  physician 
to  the  king,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  employed  great  part  of  his  life,  with  con- 
siderable expence,  on  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  iu 
1639.  The  whole  comprises  14  tomes,  fol.  of 
which  the  three  last  were  published  after  Char- 
tier's  death,  by  Blondel  and  le  Moine.  The  con- 
cluding tome  appeared  in  1679.  In  this  edition 
the  whole  matter  is  distributed  into  eight  classes, 
so  that  the  reader  may  find  at  a  glance  what  he 
is  in  search  of.  The  text  and  version  are  in 
numerous  pkices  corrected,  and  pains  are  taken 
to  distinguish  the  spurious  works  from  the  ge- 
nuine. Several  pieces  are  added,  from  Tlico- 
philus,  Palladlus,  Oribasius,  Sec.  Some  learn- 
ed men,  however,  have  given  Chartier  little 
credit  for  his  labours,  and  Freind  and  Mack 
assert,  that  he  left  Hippocrates  more  incorrect 
than"  he  found  him.  Moreri.  HaU.er  Bibl.  3Ied. 
Praet. — A 
CHASSENEUX,   Bartholomew  de,   an 
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eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Ipl  I'E^'eque,  near 
Autun,  in  1480.  After  finishing  his  legal 
studies  in  Italy,  he  was  made  master  of  requests 
to  Charles  d'Amboise,  governor  of  the  Milanese, 
and  was  employed  by  him  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
Aft^r  long  exercising  the  profession  of  an  ad- 
vocate, he  was  created  a  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  in  153 1,  and  the  next  year 
■was  appointed  first,  or  rather  sole,  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Provence.  He  occupied  this 
post  when,  in  1540,  this  body  issued  their 
bloody  decree  against  the  Vaudois  of  Merin- 
dol  and  Cabrieres.  These  poor  people,  con- 
demned as  pestilential  heretics,  appear,  from 
the  account  of  them  sent  to  court  by  William 
du  Bellay,  to  have  been  industrious  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  frugal  and  temperate,  exact  in  the 
payment  of  theirdues  to  the  king  and  their  lords ; 
who  did  not  kneel  before  images,  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  use  holy  water,  say  mass,  or  pray 
for  the  dead,  but  practised  ceremonies  of  their 
own,  and  said  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; 
who  acknowledged  neither  pope  nor  bishop,  but 
had  ministers  of  their  own  choosing  for  per- 
forming the  offices  of  religion.  This  dreadful 
heresy  it  was  resolved  to  extirpate  by  lire  and 
sword.  It  appears  probable  that  Chasseneux 
never  approved  these  severities,  but  that  lie  was 
compelled  by  office  to  sign  the  decree  of  the 
parliament.  He  suspended  its  execution,  how- 
ever, by  delay  and  humane  artifices,  as  long  as 
he  lived  -,  and  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1541,  has  been  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  those 
who  were  impatient  to  begin  the  tragedy  of  per- 
secution ;  though  the  mode  of  producing  it  by 
a  poisoned  nosegay,  as  related  by  historians,  is 
by  no  means  credible.  The  works  of  Chasse- 
neux  are,  "  A  Commentary  in  Latin  on  the 
Customs  of  Burgundy,  and  of  almost  allFrance," 
fol.-,  printed  five  times  during  the  author's  life, 
and  more  than  fifteen  times  since  ;  tlic  last  edi- 
tion was  given  by  president  Bouhier,  at  Paris, 
•  1717,  4to.:  "Catalogus  Gloria;  Mundi,"  Lyons, 
1529,  fol. ;  a  work  relating  to  precedence  among 
persons  in  office :  "  Consilia,"  Lyons,  153 1,  fol.; 
consisting  of  consultations  on  different  points 
of  law  :  "  Les  Epitaphes  des  Rois  de  France 
jusqu'a  Francois  I.  en  vers,  avec  ieurs  ef- 
figies ;"  and  the  same  in  Latin.  Aloriri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHASTELAIN,  Claude,  a  man  remark- 
able for  curious  knowledge,  especially  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1639.  He 
was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and 
traYcUed  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
principally  with  a  view  to  study  the  usages  pe- 
culiar to  eacli  church ;  wheuce  tliere  was  no 
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man  of  his  time  so  learned  in  liturgies  and  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies.  His  reputation 
in  this  respect  caused  Harlay  archbishop  of 
Paris  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  commis- 
sion for  drawing  up  formularies  for  the  use  of 
hie  diocese ;  and  several  other  bishops  request- 
ed ills  aid  in  reviewing,  correcting,  and  alter- 
ing their  breviaries  and  other  church-books, 
which  he  performed  with  universal  applause. 
He  rendered  similar  services  to  several  religious 
orders,  the  offices  of  which  he  himself  com- 
posed. He  published  a  "  Hagiological  Dic- 
tionary," which  Menage  inserted  in  his  etymo- 
logies of  the  French  tongue.  That  learned 
writer,  struck  with  the  various  and  profound 
knowledge  possessed  by  Chastelain,  has  said  of 
him,  "  Castellanum  sxculum  suum  non  intel- 
lexit" — his  age  did  not  comprehend  his  merit ; 
and  an  intelligent  person  who  had  been  seven- 
teen limes  at  Rome,  affirmed  that  Chastelain, 
during  liis  stay  in  that  capital,  shewed  him 
more  curiosities,  and  taught  him  more  facts 
than  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  all  his  other 
visits  there.  Chastelain  pubhshed  in  1705  his 
"  Roman  Martyrology,  translated  into  French, 
with  two  additions  for  each  day,"  &c.  quarto. 
This  contains  only  the  two  first  months  of  the 
year.  It  was  followed  in  1709  by  an  "  Uni- 
versal Martyrology,"  upon  a  similar  plan. 
These  studies  connected  him  with  the  Jesuit 
writers  of  the  lives  of  saints,  termed  the  Bollan- 
dists,  who  dedicated  to  him  one  volume  of  their 
vast  collection.  He  died  in  1712,  leaving  se- 
veral works  in  WS.  among  which  was  a  journal 
of  his  own  life,  which  in  reality  was  a  curious 
and  exact  relation  of  all  the  great  events  of  his 
time.     Moreri. — A. 

CHA^TELET,  Gabrielle  Emilie  de  Bre- 
TUEiL,  marchioness  of,  -was  bom  in  the  year 
1706.  Her  father  was  the  baron  of  Brctueil, 
introductor  of  the  embassadors  and  foreign 
princes  to  the  French  king.  Her  understand- 
ing and  beauty  caused  her  to  be  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  many  noblemen  of  distinction.  She 
espoused  the  marquis  of  Chastelct  Lomont, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  land  forces,  and  of  an 
illustrious  family.  Her  education  was  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot 
of  her  sex.  The  best  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors were  familiar  to  her;  but  she  more  par- 
ticularly attended  to  natural  philosophy  and  the 
mathematics.  Her  first  publication  was  an  in- 
stitute of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  under  the 
title  of  "  Institutions  de  Physique,"  in  octavo, 
addressed  to  her  son.  The  sublime  reveries  of 
the  German  philosopher  did  not  retain  tlicir 
place  in  her  good  opinion  whcji  she  became 
4  N 
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acquainted  with  tlie  philosophy  of  Newton. 
She  translated  the  Principia,  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  work.  This  transhition 
was  not  published  till  after  her  death,  when  it 
was  printed  under  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Clairaut.  She  died  in 
the  year  1 749  at  the  palace  of  Luneville.  Her 
studies  did  not  seclude  lier  from  the  world. 
Voltaire,  who  has  written  a  short  eloge  on  this 
lady,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  popular  work  on 
the  elements  of  Newton,  informs  us,  that  she 
mixed  in  all  the  pleasures  of  her  rank,  and 
spoke  of  the  sciences  with  those  learned  persons 
only  from  whom  she  might  expect  to  receive 
instruction,  and  that  the  ladies  in  her  company 
were  far  from  suspecting  her  to  be  the  com- 
mentator of  Newton.  Her  meirwry  was  un- 
commonly powerful,  her  eloquence  ready  and 
impressive,  her  taste  for  poetry  and  harmony 
correct  and  lively,  and  she  had  all  that  in- 
difference for  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
whicli  characterises  a  great  mind.  How  far 
it  may  have  been  a  diminution  of  her  claims  to 
esteem  in  France  during  her  own  time,  or 
during  the  present  times  of  confusion,  to  say 
that  she  was  net  a  woman  of  chastity,  may 
not  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  estimate.  It  is, 
however,  generally  understood,  that  she  had  no 
pretensions  to  that  character.  Dui.  Hist. — 
\V.  N. 

CHATEAUBRUN,  John-Baptist  Viviex 
DE,   Steward  of  the  household  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
acquired  some  distinction  as  a  WTiter  of  tragedy. 
He  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1686  ;  and  in 
1 7 14  gave  to  tlie  pubhc  his  first  piece  entitled 
*'  Mahomet  II."     He  wrote,    soon  after,   his 
best  work,  "  Les  Troyennes,"  which,  however, 
he  had  the  self-command  to  keep  forty  years  by 
him  before  it  was  acted  ;  the  reason  of  which 
seems   to  have   been  a  fear  of  offending  the 
devout  prince,  his  master,  by  a  stage  exhibition. 
This  piece  has  become  a  stock  play.     He  like- 
wise wrote  the  tragedies  of  "  Philoctetes"  and 
"  Astyanax,"  which  are  accounted  to  be  weak 
in  point  of  poetry,  but  full  of  sentiment,  and 
skilfully  conducted.     He  was  received  into  the 
academy  in  1753,  and  survived  to  1775.     His 
private  character  was  that  of  a  true  philosopher, 
mild,  virtuous,  tolerant,  and  disinterested.     He 
employed  the  leisure  his  business  allowed  him 
in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  on 
which  he  formed  his  taste.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 
—A. 

CHATEAURENAUD,  Francis-Lewis 
RoussELET,  count  of,  an  eminent  French  naval 
officer,   descended  from  an  ancient 'family  in 


Touraine,  was  born  in  1636.  He  entered  into 
the  navy  in  1661,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  expedition  to  Gigeri,  where  he  received  a 
wound.  He  afterwards  with  a  single  vessel 
cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Sallee  pirates. 
He  was  made  commodore  in  1673,  and  defeated 
young  de  Ruyter  in  1675.  ^'^  1689  he  con- 
voyed a  body  of  French  troops  to  Ireland, 
whom  he  brought  back  in  safety  with  a  num- 
ber of  Irish,  the  following  year.  During  the 
Spanish  succession  war  he  protected  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  Spain,  and  secured  the  West- 
India  islands.  His  ser\'ices  were  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  vice-admiral  in  1701,  the  staff 
of  marshal  of  France  in  1 703,  and  the  collar  of 
the  royal  orders  in  1705.     He  died  in  1716  at 

the  age  of  eighty.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

CHATEL,  Peter  du  (Lat.  Cnsiel/anusJ, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  distinguished  learning  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Arc  in  the  Barrois. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  Dijon,  where  his 
progress  was  such,  that  a  class  was  placed 
under  his  tuition  when  he  was  only  seventeen. 
Travelling  for  improvement,  he  visited  Erasmus 
at  Basil,  and  gave  that  great  man  such  an 
opinion  of  his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  placed 
him  with  Froben  as  his  corrector  of  the  press. 
Erasmus  himself  profited  from  this  connection, 
since  du  Chatel  set  him  right  in  many  instances 
where  he  had  mistaken  in  his  translations  from 
the  Greek.  Returning  to  France,  he  engaged 
himself  to  act  as  tutor  to  some  young  men  of 
Dijon  who  were  going  to  Bourges  to  study  law 
under  Alciatus.  At  that  university  he  studied 
law  and  polite  literature  with  intense  applica- 
tion, allowing  himself  scarcely  more  than  three 
hours'  sleep  in  the  night,  which  he  took  on  the 
ground,  witli  his  gown  for  his  pillow.  He  at- 
tended the  bishop  of  Auxerre  as  his  literary 
companion  to  Rome,  whence  he  went  to 
Venice.  Being  there  informed  that  the  capital 
of  the  isle  of  Cyprus  was  in  want  of  a  master 
to  teach  the  learned  languages,  he  accepted  the 
post,  and  continued  in  it  two  years.  Thence 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  through  Jerusalem 
to  Constantinople.  The  uncommon  fund  of 
knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired  caused  him  to 
»be  recommended  to  Francis  I.,  who  was  fond 
of  being  attended  by  learned  men.  The  king 
found  du  Chatel  so  well  furnished  with  replies 
to  the  questions  he  put  to  him  while  waiting  at 
his  meals,  and  at  other  leisure  times,  that  he 
soon  after  made  him  his  reader.  As  it  was 
the  boast  of  Francis  that  he  had  never  met  with 
a  man  of  letters  whom  he  could  not  exhaust  in 
two  years  (not  a  difiicult  matter  to  a  royal 
questioner )f  du  Chatel  thought  it  necessary  to 
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resume  his    close    application   to    study ;    and 
certainly  his  post  was  not  an  easy  one.     He 
never  dined,  but  took  a  piece  of  bread  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  nothing  else  till  his  supper 
at   five    in    the  evening.     He  attended  at  the 
king's  going  to  bed,  as  it  was  his  office  to  read 
or  talk  him  to  sleep.     He  himself  then  slept 
for  four  hours  at  the  most,  and  then  studied 
without  intermission  till  the  king  went  to  his 
devotions  at  ten  o'clock.     He  was  also  obliged 
to  allot  some  hours  to  the  instruction  of  the 
princess  Margaret,  the  king's  daughter.  Though 
such  a  life  does  not  appear  very  enviable,  du 
Chatel,    who   foresaw   to   what   court   favour 
might  lead,  was  jealous  of  any  rivalry  in  his 
office  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  used  artifice  in 
order  to  keep  from  the  king's  person  William 
Bigot,   a   man  of  profound  learning  who  had 
been   mentioned   to   him.      He    employed  his 
interest,  however,  for  the  advantage  of  leaniing 
in  general,  and  procured  some  useful  regulations 
in  favour  of  the  professors  of  tlic  university, 
and   for   the   benefit  of  the    roy.d  library,    of 
which  he  was  made  keeper  after  Bude.     With 
respect  to  the  religious  diiFerences  of  the  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  trimmer. 
No   one   had   shown  more  abhorrence  of  the 
corruptions   of  the   court  of  Rome  ;    and  his 
learning  had  caused  him  to  fall  under  the  usual 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  new  opinions  ;  yet 
at  the  court  of  Francis  he  supported  the  prac- 
tice   of    information    and    inquisition    against 
heresy.     He  disapproved,  however,  of  capital 
punishments,  and  gained  some  ill-will  by  his 
intercessions  for  particular  persons.     He  long 
protected  Robert  Stephens  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Sorbonne,  but  at  length  gave  him  up. 
He  was  a  strenuous  maintainer  of  the  rights  of 
the     Galilean    church    against   the    claims    of 
Rome  ;  and  he  was  the  cause  of  tiie  assembly 
of  Melun,  in  which  instructions  were  prepared 
for  the  theologians  deputed  to  the  council  of 
Trent.     Francis  advanced  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Tulle    in   1539,    and  to  that  of  Mricon  in 
1544.     He  prepared  that  monarch  for  death, 
and   pronounced   his  funeral  oration.     Henry 
II.  made  him  grcat-almoner  of  France  in  1548, 
and    in    oider    to    keep   him    near  his  person, 
translated  him   to  the  see  of  Orleans.     As  he 
was  preaching  in  that  city,  he  was  struck  with 
a  palsy,  which  being  succeeded  by  an  apoplexy, 
soon  carried  him  off.  In  February,   1552.     He 
was  not  only  a  great  scholar,  but  a  very  eloquent 
preacher,  and  extraordinary  elVeets  are  related 
of   the    moving   powers  of   the  discourses  lie 
pronounced  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  convents. 
Tlie  only  writings  he  left  in  print,  were  two 


funeral  orations  for  Francis  I.,  and  a  Latin 
letter  in  the  name  of  that  king  against  Charles 
V.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Peter  Gal- 
land.     Bnyl,:      Moreri, — A. 

CHATEL,  Tannegui  du,  a  distinguished 
French  commander  in  the  15th  century,  mms 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Britany. 
One  of  his  first  exploits  was  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  slain  before  Jersey, 
by  a  descent  In  England  with  400  men  at 
arms,  whence  he  brought  a  rich  booty.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  that 
duke  of  Orleans  whom  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
caused  to  be  assassinated  in  1407.  In  1410 
he  defeated  in  Italy  the  troops  of  Ladislaus, 
usurper  of  the  crown  of  the  Sicilies,  llie 
dauphin  Lewis,  duke  of  Guienne,  made  him 
his  marshal  of  that  province  in  1414,  and  con- 
ferred many  other  favours  upon  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  preservation  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  mayor,  the  year  before,  against  the 
Burgundlans.  He  was  present  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Azincourt  in  1415  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  recovered  Montlherl  and  several 
other  places  near  Paris  from  the  Burgundians. 
When  Paris  was  surprised  by  that  faction  in 
14 1 8,  he  saved  the  dauphin,  and  attempted, 
though  in  vain,  to  retake  the  city.  He  nego- 
ciated  a  peace  between  the  dauphin  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  In  14 19;  but  sullied  his 
character  by  advising  the  assassination  of  that 
prince,  which  took  place  the  same  year  at 
Montereau-Faut-Yonne.  The  pretext  was,  to 
retaliate  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleiuis. 
When  the  dauphin  became  king,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  VII.,  lie  made  du  Chatcl 
grand-master  of  his  household.  He  received 
various  other  honours  and  rewards,  and  was 
created  governor  and  seneschal  of  Provence  in 
1446.  His  last  public  employment  was  an 
embassy  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1448.  He 
died  at  a  great  age  in  1449  without  posterity. 

It  was  a  nephew  of  this  person,  whose  name 
was  also  Tannegui  du  Chai  el,  who  gained 
so  much  honour  by  the  fidelity  and  respect  he 
shewed  to  Ills  king,  tlic  unfortunate  Charles 
VII.  ;  whom  he  never  quitted  till  his  last  breath, 
and  buried  sumptuously  at  his  own  expence. 
Moreri. — A. 

CHATELET,  Paul  du  Hay,  lord  of,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Hay  in  Britany, 
which  derives  its  origin  trom  the  Scotch  hou^c 
of  that  name,  was  first  advocate-general  to  the 
parliament  of  Rennes,  then  master  of  requests, 
and  finally  counsellor  of  state.  In  1635  ^^ 
was  president  of  the  court  of  justice  in  tlic 
royal  army  under  Lewis  Xllh  in  person.     Hj: 
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was  nnmeJ  one  of  the  comrplssioners  on  the 
trial  of  the  marshal  de  Marillac  ;  but  the  marshal 
excepted  against  him  as  his  capital  enemy,  and 
author  of  a  satire  upon  him  and  liis  brother,-in 
Latin  rhimed-prose  (a  sinj^ular  species  of  com- 
position !).  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
Chatelet  designedly  suggested  this  rejection  of 
liim  to  the  niarsh.il ;  and  the  discovery  of  his 
artifice  so  irritated  the  king  and  cardinal 
Richelieu  against  him,  that  he  was  for  a  short 
time  committed  to  prison.  In  order  to  recover 
court-favour,  he  printed  in  16;? 5  a  large  col- 
lection of  pieces  in  defence  of  the  king  and  his 
minister;  reprinted  wkh  additions  in  1645. 
Chatelet  was  a  man  of  good  appearance,  of  an 
ardent  disposition,  and  an  excellent  speaker. 
He  supported  the  cause  of  his  friends  with  a 
manly  spirit.  Having  spoken  before  the  king 
very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  iMont- 
iBorency,  who  was  condemned  for  high-treason, 
the  king  said,  "  I  believe  M.  du  Chatelet  would 
■willingly  give  an  arm  to  save  the  duke." 
"  Sire,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  lost  both,  since  they  are  useless  in  your 
service,  provided  I  could  save  one  which  has 
already  gained  you  battles,  and  might  gain 
more."  He  drew  up  for  the  duke  a  factum 
equally  bold  and  eloquent ;  and  when  Richelieu 
reproached  him  with  having  written  it  to  call 
in  question  the  king's  justice,  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  to  justify  his  mercy,  if  he  is  pleased  to 
extend  it  to  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  his 
kingdom."  Soon  after  being  liberated  from 
prison^  being  present  at  the  king's  mass,  he 
observed  that  the  king  affected  to  turn  his  head 
another  way,  as  not  chasing  to  look  on  a  man 
whom  he  had  treated  harshly.  Du  Chatelet 
thereupon  came  up  to  M.  de  Saint-Simon,  and 
desired  him  to  tell  his  majesty  "  that  he  par-- 
doned  him  with  all  his  heart,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  do  him  the  favour  to  look  upon  him." 
St.  Simon  delivered  the  message  to  the  king, 
"  who  smiled,  and  complied  with  the  request. 
Du  Chatelet  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  wrote  several  pieces 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  The  former  are  not 
much  esteemed.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal 
are,  "  Observations  on  the  Life  and  Condem- 
nation of  the  Marshal  de  Marillac,"  Paris, 
1633,  4to.  ;  and  "  The  History  of  Bertrand  du 
GuescHn,  Constable  of  France,"  1666,  fol.  and 
J 693,  4to.  He  died  in  1636,  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year.  Moreri.  Nowv.  Diet.  Hist^f — A. 
CHATFERTON,  Thomas,  a  youth  whose 
early  and  extraordinary  talents,  and  tragical 
end,  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  much 
interest  and  curiosity,  was  the  posthumous  soa 


of  a  person  in  humble  life  at  Bristol,  in  which: 
city  he  was  born  in  November,  1752.  He- 
was  slow  in  attaining  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  de- 
lighted with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old 
manuscript,  that  he  took  to  learning  his  letters. 
This  circumstance,  and  his  being  taught  to 
read  out  of  a  black-letter  bible,  will  doubtless 
be  thought,  by  the  partisans  of  the  theory  of 
association,  to  have  had  a  great  share  in  the 
peculiar  turn  to  the  imitation  of  antiquities- 
which  he  afterwards  displayed.  All  the  scho- 
lastic education  he  received  was  at  a  charity- 
school,  where  no  language  was  taught  but  the 
mother-tongue.  Here  he  remained  some  time 
undistinguished,  except  that  a  pensive  gra- 
vity of  demeanour  assiinilated  him  rather  to 
tlie  man  than  the  boy.  About  his  tenth  year 
a  taste  for  reading  disclosed  itself,  whiciv 
thenceforth  became  a  kind  of  ruling  passion^ 
He  hired  and  borrowed  books  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  between  his  eleventh  and  twelftli 
year  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  those  he  had 
read,  amounting  to  seventy,  which  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  history  and  divinity.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  how  soon  he  began,  to  write- 
verses,  but  he  had  certainly  composed  some  at 
twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  he  now  began  to  show 
that  ardour  of  mind  and  versatility  of  parts  by. 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  strongly  character- 
ised. In  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  school,  and 
was  articled  to  a  scrivener  at  Bristol,  in  the 
lowest  form  of  apprenticeship.  Though  in 
this  situation  he  underwent  much  confinement, 
yet  his  leisure  was  great,  and  he  employed  a 
large  portion  of  it  in  literary  pursuits.  It  was 
in  the  year  1768  that  he  first  began  to  attract 
notice  from  the  fruits  of  his  studies ;  but  on 
this  subject  it  is  necessary  tO' enter  into  some 
preliminary  explanations. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol, 
which  was  founded  or  rebuilt  by  W.  Canynge, 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  (the  15th  century),  there  is  a 
room  in  which  were  deposited  six  or  seven' 
chests,  one  of  which  was  called  Mr.  Canynge's 
coffer.  This  chest  had  formerly  been  secured 
by  six  keys,  entrusted  to  different  persons  ;  but 
in  process  of  time  the  keys  were  lost ;  and 
when,  about  1727,  in  consequence  of  a  no- 
tion that  the  chest  contained  some  title-deeds, 
an  order  was  made  for  its  examination  by  an  at- 
torney, the  locks  were  broke  open.  The  deeds 
found  in  it  were  taken  away  ;  but  a  number  of 
other  manuscripts  were  left  exposed  to  casual 
depredation.  Many  of  them  were  carried  ofFj 
but  the  father  of  Chattcrton,  whose  uncle  was 
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sexton  to  tlie  cLurch,  was  insatiable  in  his 
plunder,  and  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
ments -,  of  which,  however,  he  made  no  better 
use  than  as  covers  to  books.  Young  Chatter- 
terton  is  said,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
his  clerkship,  to  have  been  accidentally  struck 
witli  one  of  these  parchments  converted  into 
his  mother's  tliread-papcr,  and  on  enquiry,  to 
have  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet 
unused.  Whatever  were  tlie  fact  of  his  first 
knowledge  of  them,  he  appe;'rs  early  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  converting  the  circum- 
stance into  a  system  of  literary  forgery.  In  the 
variety  of  his  studies,  antiquities  had  occupied 
a  favourite  place.  He  dabbled  in  heraldry,  and 
made  collections  of  old  English  words  from 
glossaries.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  a  paper  appeared 
in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  entitled,  "  A  De- 
scription of  the  Fryars  first  passing  over  the  Old 
Bridge,  taken  from  ait  ancient  Manuscript." 
This  was  traced  to  Chatterton  ;  and  on  being 
interrogated  about  its  origin,  after  some  varia- 
tion of  account,  he  at  length  asserted  tliat  it 
came  from  the  chest  above  mentioned  in  Red- 
clilfe  church.  He  next  propagated  a  rumour, 
that  certain  ancient  pieces  of  poetry  had  been 
found  in  the  same  place,  the  authors  of  which 
were  Thomas  Canynge,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  one  Thomas  Rowley,  3  priest.  Mr. 
Catcott,  an  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  en- 
quiring turn,  hearing  of  this  report,  was  di- 
rected to  Chatterton,  from  whom  he  readily  ob- 
tained, without  reward,  various  poetical  pieces, 
under  the  name  of  Rowley.  Tliese  were  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Barret,  surgeon,  who  was 
then  writing  a  history  of  Bristol.  They  met 
with  credit,  and  acquired  for  Chatterton  the  pa- 
tronage and  friendship  of  Barrett  and  Catcott. 
These  pieces  were  ail  written  upon  small  pieces 
of  vellum,  and  passed  for  the  original  MSS. 
Chatterton  was  occasionally  gratified  with 
money  for  his  presents,  and  books  were  lent 
him  lor  the  prosecution  of  liis  studies,  which 
began  to  be  very  multifarious.  About  this  tune 
his  intimate  companions  observed  in  him  ex- 
traordinary fits  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  particu- 
larly when  walking  in  the  meadows  near  Red- 
cliiie,  and  talking  about,  or  reading  the  pre- 
tended productions  of,  his  Rowley.  No  doubt 
he  was  then  labouring  with  that  inspiration  of 
the  muse,  which  is  scarcely  a  fiction  in  the 
breast  of  rc.l  genius. 

In  1 769  he  made  a  still  bolder  effort  to  raise 
himself  to  public  notice.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
die  hon.  Horace  Walpoie,  well  knwvn  for  his 
curious  rcsearclies  in  literature  and  the  arts, 


offering  to  furnish  him  with  some  accounts  of  a 
series  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourished 
at  Bristol,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  dis- 
covery of  the  old  poems,  and  enclosing  two 
small  pieces  as  a  specimen.  To  a  very  polite 
reply  requesting  further  information,  Chattertun 
returned  an  answer  stating  his  condition. in  life, 
and  hinting  a  wish  to  be  freed  from  an  irksome 
and  servile  profession,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
more  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  elegant  stu- 
dies. Mr.  Walpolc  communicated  the  papers 
to  Gray  and  Mason,  who,  without  hesitation, 
pronounced  them  forgeries.  This  occasioned 
a  cold  and  monitorv  letter  fromhim  to  Chatter- 
ton, which  so  oflended  the  higli-spiritcd  youth, 
that  he  immediately  demanded  back  the  maaur 
scripts,  alleging  that  they  were  the  property  of 
another.  Walpoie,  then  about  to  depart  for 
Paris,  neglected  to  serul  them  back;  and  on  his 
return  found  a  very  resentful  letter  from  Chat- 
terton, peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpoie,  "  that  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  use  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances." 
Walpoie  then  enclosed  them  in  a  blank  cover, 
and  thus  the  correspondence  ended.  His  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  has  subjected  him  to 
much  obloquy,  and  he  has  been  charged  with 
suffering  this  flower  of  genius  10  be  blighted  by 
neglect,  and  even  has  been  made  remotely  ac- 
cessary to  Chatterton's  unhappy  end.  But  to 
this  he  has  very  properly  replied,  tJiat  Chatterton 
could  appear  to  him  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  a  young  man,  disgusted  with  his  proper  pro- 
fession, and  attempting  to  obtain  his  notice  by 
passing  a  forgery  upon  h.im.  Whatever  were 
the  merit  of  the  pieces,  as  he  himself  imputed 
them  to  anotlier,  they  implied  no  !-inc;ular  abi- 
lities in  him.  The  neglect  of  returning  them 
was,  however,  a  fault,  though  one  apparently 
of  no  great  consequence. 

Chatterton  had  before  this  time  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine  ;  and  various  commuiiications  from 
him  are  printed  in  the  numbers  for  that  work 
in  1 769,  consisting  of  matters  relative  to  anti- 
quity, of  extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowley, 
and  of  pieces  entitled,  "  Saxon  Poems,  writ- 
ten in  the  style  of  Ossian."  He  alsn  bttcame  a 
very  prolific  writer  in  s.itirc,  particulirly  of  the 
political  kind.  In  March,  1770,  lie  composed 
a  satirical  poem  of  1300  lines,  entitled,  "  K  v.- 
Gardens,"  the  object  o(  which  was  to  al'i:sc- 
the  princess-dowat^er  of  Wales  ;!Md  lord  Bute, 
together  with  the  principal  partis  .n'.  of  irliniMry 
in  Bristol ;  nor  did  h«  spare  some  of  his  o^'n 
friends   and   patrons.     His  diameter^  indeed. 
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upon  developing  itr.elf,  did  not  appear  in  the 
most  favourable  liglit.  His  confidence  in  his 
powers  rendered  him  proud  and  imperious;  and 
some  of  his  productions  show  preat  laxity  of 
principle,  thougli  it  is  aflirmed  that  his  conduct 
was  sulEciently  regular.  He  had  openly  re- 
nounced his  belief  in  the  christian  religion,  one 
effect  of  which  was  to  render  the  idea  of  sui- 
cide no  longer  an  object  of  horror  to  him.  A 
declared  intention  of  this  kind  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  leaving  the  service  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  the  person  to  whom  he  was  appren- 
ticed. Upon  his  desk  was  found  a  paper,  en- 
titled, "  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas 
Chatterton,"  in  which  he  avowed  his  determi- 
nation to  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  Easter  Sunday,  1770.  On 
discovering  it,  Mr.  Lambert  immediately  dis- 
missed him  from  his  house  and  service,  in  which 
he  had  lived  two  years  and  upwards  of  nine 
months.  As  he  did  not  then  put  this  threat  into 
execution,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  an  artifice 
to  obtain  his  dismission  ;  especially  as  he  had 
frequently  before  terrified  Mr.  Lambert's  mo- 
ther and  the  servants  with  similar  intimations. 
He  had  acquired  so  little  law  in  this  situation, 
that  he  was  unable  to  draw  up  a  legal  discharge 
from  his  apprenticeship. 

London  was  now  the  great  object  of  his 
views,  as  the  only  proper  mart  for  his  abilities  ; 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Chatterton  has  fur- 
nished us  with  his  own  account  of  his  plans  for 
the  metropolis.  "  My  first  attempt,"  said  he, 
•'  shall  be  in  the  literary  way  :  the  promises  I 
have  received  are  sufficient  to  dispel  doubt :  but 
should  I,  contrary  to  expectation,  find  myself 
deceived,  I  will  in  that  case  turn  methodist 
preacher.  Credulity  is  as  potent  a  deity  as 
ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  devised. 
But  if  that  too  should  fail  me,  my  last  and 
final  resource  is  a  pistol."  This  is  certainly 
not  the  language  of  a  simple  ingenuous  youth, 
"  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song" — a  Beat- 
tie's  minstrel,  as  some  of  Ch.atterton's  senti- 
mental admirers  have  chosen  to  paint  him.  On 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  applied  to  the  book- 
sellers, his  former  correspondents,  and  imme- 
diately engaged  in  a  variety  of  literary  labours, 
•which  required  equal  industry  and  versatility 
of  parts.  A  history  of  England,  a  history  of 
London,  a  magazine,  essays  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers, and  songs  for  the  public  gardens,  were 
among  his  actual  or  projected  tasks.  Above 
all,  party  politics  were  his  darling  pursuit. 
He  connected  himself  as  intimately  as  he  could 
with  the  patriots  of  the  day;  and  was  extrava- 
gantly elated  with  an  introduction  to  the  cele- 


brated city  magistrate,  Mr.  Beckford.  Soon 
finding,  however,  that  money  was  scarce  on 
the  opposition  side,  he  observed  to  a  friend, 
that  "  he  was  a  poor  author  wlio  coold  not 
■write  on  both  sides ;""  and  he  v/as  not  long  in 
adopting  this  prudential  maxim.  For  a  time 
it  appears  that  lie  indulged  himself  in  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  attaining  distinction 
and  afHuence  by  the  exertions  of  his  pen  ;  and 
his  letters  to  his  friends  were  filled  with  vision- 
ary prospects  of  this  sort,  excusable  in  a  youth 
not  eighteen.  It  is  right  to  mention,  as  a  proof 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  social  affections,  that 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  assist  his  family, 
and  raise  them  from  their  Immble  sphere,  ap- 
pears to  have  given  him  peculiar  pleasure  ;  nor 
did  he  omit  to  send  them  little  presents  out  of 
his  first  gains.  His  taste  for  dissipation,  how- 
ever, kept  pace  with  his  hopes  ;  and  he  asserts, 
that  "  to  frequent  places  of  public  amusement 
is  as  necessary  to  him  ..s  food."  Yet  it  would 
seem,  that  with  respect  to  the  grosser  pleasures 
of  sense,  he  still  preserved  a  temperate  restric- 
tion. What  occasioned  the  very  sudden  change 
in  his  expectatio'^'s,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
He  probably  founo  that  lie  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  that  he 
must  henceforth  depend  upon  the  booksellers 
for  a  scanty  and  hard-earned  support.  This  se- 
verely mortified  his  pride,  and  seems  to  have 
disgusted  him  with  his  literary  labours.  He 
even  wished  to  quit  tht  scene  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  very  undesirable  post  of  surgeon's-mate 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  T'le  remainder  of  his 
history  is  short  and  melancholy.  Falling  into  a 
state  of  indigence,  which  is  not  easily  accounted 
for,  supposing  him  to  have  continued  his  exer- 
tions even  in  a  moderate  degree,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  want  of  necessary  food.  Yet  such 
was  his  pride,  that  he  refused  as  a  sort  of  in- 
sult an  invitation  to  a  dinner  with  his  hostess 
on  the  day  preceding  his  death,  assuring  her  he 
was  not  hungry.  This  was  on  August  24j 
1770  ;  and  he  soon  after  swallowed  arsenic  in 
water,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal 
on  the  ensuing  day.  He  was  then  in  lodgings 
in  Brook-street,  Holborn.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  Shoe-lane 
work-house.  Thus,  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors 
of  despair,  friendless,  and  forlorn,  poor  Chat- 
terton terminated  a  life  which  he  had  not  en- 
joyed eighteen  complete  years. 

To  enter  into  more  minute  particulars  con- 
cerning the  moral  character  of  Chatterton  seems 
unnecessary ;  but  the  character  of  his  genius 
demands  a  further  discussion. .  It  seems  agreed 
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that  Its  measure  should  be  taken  from  the  poems 
published  under  tlie  name  of  Rowley ;  for  that 
they  are  really  the  product  of  the  age  and  per- 
son to  whom  he  attributed  them,  is  a  supposi- 
tion now  abandoned  by  all  who  pretend  to  lite- 
rary discernment.  Their  authenticity,  it  is  true, 
was  at  first  defended  bygreat  names,especially  of 
the  antiquarian  class,  who  too  often  have  proved 
the  dupes  to  tl.eir  fondness  for  the  wondersof  an- 
tiquity. But,  exclusive  of  strong  external  marks 
of  suspicion, internal  evidence  is  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  decide  the  question.  That  an  unknown 
writer  of  the  15th  century  should,  in  produc- 
tions never  heard  of,  but  made  to  be  locked  up  in 
a  chest,  so  far  surpass  the  taste  and  attainments 
of  his  age,  as  to  write  pieces  of  uniform  correct- 
ness, free  from  all  vulgarity  and  puerility,  re- 
quiring nothing  but  a  change  of  spelling  to 
become  harmonious  to  a  modern  ear,  and  even 
containing  measures  peculiar  to  the  present  age 
of  English  poetry,  may  safely  be  pronounced  a 
tJioral  impossibility,  that  such  could  be  produced 
by  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  only  extraordi- 
7iary.  "  Rowley's  Poems"  were  first  collected 
in  an  octavo  volume  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and 
afterwards  splendidly  published  in  quarto  by 
Dean  Milles,  president  of  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries. They  consist  of  pieces  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  poetical  composition  j  tragedies, 
lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  bal- 
lads, &c.  Many  of  them  abound  in  sublimity 
and  beauty,  and  display  wonderful  powers  of 
imagination  and  facility  of  composition ;  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  common -place  flatness, 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was  greater 
than  his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind 
upon  stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than 
choice.  The  spelling  is  designedly  uncouth  ; 
and  strange  words  are  copiously  besprinkled, 
which  good  judges  say  were  never  the  diction 
of  any  one  age  of  English  literature,  but  are 
culled  from  glossaries.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tliese  peculiarities  have  thrown  a  veil  over  the 
defects  of  the  poems,  and  have  aggrandised 
their  beauties,  by  referring  the  imagination, 
even  of  those  who  were  disbelievers  of  their  ge- 
nuineness, to  a  remote  nge,  when  they  would 
have  been  really  wonders.  Yet  they  must  ever 
be  looked  upon  as  very  extraordin.iry  produc- 
tions of  a  boy,  and  will  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Chatterton  among  those  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  premature  genius.  Of  his  avowed 
writings  a  miscellaneous  volume  was  published 
in  1778,  followed  by  a  supplement  in  1786. 
These,  though  upon  the  whole  iin^'crior  to  Jiis 
Rowley,  display  the  same  versatility  and  quick- 
ness of  parts,  and  are  not  without  some  pas- 


sages of  striking  merit.  It  has  been  concluded 
by  many  of  the  warm  admirers  of  Cliatterton, 
that  had  he  been  born  under  happier  auspices, 
and  lived  to  the  maturity  of  his  faculties,  he 
would  have  risen  to  the  very  first  rank  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  But  this  may  be  a  mistaken  opi- 
nion. The  history  of  literature  affords  many  in- 
stances of  the  promise  of  youth  remaining  un- 
fulfilled in  mature  years  ;  and  it  4s  not  unlikely 
that  his  imagination  would  early  have  exhpuf  ted 
itself,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  other 
quality  of  the  mind  in  an  equalmcasure.  Hisdis- 
position  appears  likewise  to  havebeen  too  volatile 
to  have  allowed  him  steadily  to  pursue  perfection 
in  any  one  walk.  The  uncommon  talents  and 
melancholy  fate  of  Chatterton  have  caused  many 
tributes  to  be  paid  to  his  memory,  some  of  them 
in  strains  highly  animated  and  pathetic.  That  in 
these  poetical  commemorations  his  merits  should 
have  been  exaggerated,  his  faults  extenuated, 
and  his  catastrophe  represented  rather  as  a  stain 
upon  his  countrymen  than  himself,  is  perhaps 
excusable  ;  but  a  deviation  from  truth  in  the 
sober  narration  of  a  biographer  admits  of  no 
apology.      Life  of  Chatterton,     Biog.  Brit. — A. 

CHAUCER,  Geoffrey,  the  earliest  English 
poet  who  is  entitled  to  tlie  honour  of  a  classic 
in  the  language,  the  great  improver  of  its  versi- 
fication and  enricher  of  its  diction,  was  born, 
probably  at  London,  in  1328.  Notwithstanding 
the  researches  of  his  numerous  biographers,  his 
parentage,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  educa- 
tion and  early  life,  remain  involved  in  obscurity. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  studied  in  both 
universities,  first  in  Cambridge,  then  in  Oxford; 
yet  his  most  learned  commentator,  Mr,  Tyrwhit, 
seems  to  think  these  facts  very  uncertain.  That 
he  acquired  a  very  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
the  scholastic  learning  of  the  age  is,  however, 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  writings  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther improved  himself  by  travels  through  Fi-ance 
and  the  Low-countries.  On  his  return,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  for  a  time  pursued  the  study 
of  law  at  the  Temple;  but  liis  final  destination 
was  the  court,  where  lie  first  obtained  the  post 
of  valeltus  or  yeoman  to  the  king,  Ed%vard  III. 
He  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet, 
a  quality  tiiat  was  likely  to  recommend  him  to 
that  magnificent  prince,  who  was  a  patron  of 
letters.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  placed 
the  chief  hopes  of  his  fortune  on  tiie  friendship 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster;  with 
whose  family  he  formed  an  intimate  connec- 
tion, tliough  not  of  the  most  creditable  kind. 
The  duke  entertained,  as  governess  to  his 
children,  Catharine,  a  native  of  Hainault,  who 
came  over  with  his  duchess,  and  afterwards  was 
tlie  widow  of  sir  Hugh  Swynford.     This  lady 
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■vrasthc  favTDuritc  mistress  of  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  by 
whom  she  had  several  children.  She  had  -a 
sister,  Thilippa,  a  favourite  also  with  both  the 
lUikc  and  duehes>-,  who  recommended  her  to 
Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married  Jier  m  1360, 
and  thenceforth  made  a  speedy  progress  at 
court.  We  find  him  some  years  after,  gratified 
with  an  anrjuity  from  the  Exchequer  of  twenty 
marks,  which  sum  was  doubled  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  king's  privy- chamber. 
In  1372  he  was  sent,  together  with  some  other 
persons,  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  re- 
public of  Genoa,  on  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  lucrative  post  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs  in  the  port  of  London  for  wool  and 
hides;  and  various  other  pecuniary  favours  were 
conferred  upon  him,  which  enabled  him  to  live 
in  a  dignified  style.  These  public  employ- 
ments, however,  did  not  cause  him  to  renounce 
his  literary  pursuits ;  for  several  of  his  poems 
were  written  during  the  period  of  his  prospe- 
rity and  court-attendance.  Still  he  seems  to 
liave  considered  the  duke  of  Lancaster  as  his 
peculiar  patron,  in  whose  political  schemes  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  enter  as  a  faithful  and 
zealous  dependent.  The  duke  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  reformer  Wickliffe,  Chaucer 
employed  his  pen  in  exposing  the  vices  and  ig- 
norance of  the  clergy.  The  last  public  employ- 
ment he  bore  in  Edward's  reign  was  that  of  a 
commissioner  to  manage  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  France.  On  the  succession  of  yountj  Richard 
to  the  crown  in  1377,  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
for  a  time  obtained  the  chief  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration, and  Chaucer  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  patron's  interest. 
We  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  a  record 
of  the  renewal  of  some  grants  made  to  him  in 
the  former  reign,  yet  it  seems  as  if  he  lost  his 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs.  And  it  is 
certain  that  his  affairs  fell  into  disorder  at  this 
time,  since  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  king's  protection  against  his  creditors.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster  himself  in  a  few  years  lost 
much  of  his  credit  with  the  king  and  people 
from  his  patronage  of  the  Wickliffitcs,  who 
were  thought  the  authors  of  the  popular  com- 
motions which  disturbed  the  kingdom.  The 
city  of  London  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  favouring  reformation,  the  other  adhering 
to  the  clergy.  Chaucer,  who  acted  with  the 
former,  made  himself  so  obnoxious,  that  sir 
Robert  Knolles,  whom  the  king  sent  to  sup- 
press disturbances  in  I^ondon,  resolved  to  ap- 
prehend him.  Obtaining  timely  notice  of  his 
danger,  he  fled  to  Hainault,  and  thence  to  Zea- 


land, where  he  lived  some  time  in  concealment, 
and  in  great  distress.  Returning  privately  to  . 
England  to  avoid  starving,  he  was  seiaed  and 
"sent  to  prison,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
rigour.  Offers  of  pardon,  however,  were  made 
him  upon  a  full  disclosure  of  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  designs  of  his  party,  with  which  he 
thought  proper  to  comply,  and  thus  obtained 
his  liberty,  but  accompanied  with  a  heavy  load 
of  obloquy.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  withdrew 
his  countenance  from  him ;  and  so  low  was  he 
reduced,  that  he  sold  his  pensions,  and  retired 
to  Woodstock,  which  had  been  a  favourite  re- 
sidence with  him  during  the  time  of  his  pro- 
sperity. Here  he  calmly  employed  himself  in 
revising  and  correcting  his  writings,  and  apply- 
ing to  use  those  stores  of  philosophy  which 
study  and  reflection  had  enabled  him  to  accu- 
mulate. In  this  retreat  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  except  the  two  last  years  of  it, 
which  he  spent  at  Dunnington-castle.  The  re- 
turn of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  court,  and 
his  marriage  with  his  old  mistress,  Catharine 
Swynford,  after  seeming  to  have  deserted  her, 
were  favourable  circumstances  to  the  fortune  of 
Chaucer,  who  obtained  a  renewal  of  his  an- 
nuity and  protection,  and  the  grant  of  a  pipe 
of  wine  annually  from  the  customs  of  the  port 
of  London.  By  these  advantages  his  declining 
years  were  cheared  and  comforted.  The  suc- 
cession of  Henry  IV.  the  son  of  his  patron,  to 
the  crown,  was  attended  with  the  renewal  of 
his  grants,  and  the  addition  of  forty  marks  per 
annum  during  life.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  he  was  poet-laureat  to  this  king, 
or  either  of  the  two  preceding,  since  that  of- 
fice was  not  then  in  being.  A  necessity  of  so- 
liciting his  causes  in  the  metropolis  brought 
him  from  his  retirement  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  reign,  which  he  did 
not  long  survive.  He  died  in  1400,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster-abbey. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  of  Chaucer's  life 
it  appears  that  he  was  fully  as  much  the  man  of 
the  world  as  the  student ;  and  to  the  variety  of 
scenes  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  varied  character  of  his  writings.  As 
a  courtier,  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  pleasure, 
he  acquired  an  air  of  gaUantry,  and  a  talent  for 
rich  and  elegant  description,  which  distin- 
guish him  from  the  dry  and  scholastic  writers 
of  this  nascent  period  of  English  poetry ; 
at  the-  same  time,  a  fund  of  serious  reading, 
joined  with  the  many  occasions  he  had  for  the 
exercise  of  sober  reflection,  rendered  him  fit 
to  sustain  the  part  of  the  divine  or  philosopher. 
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Of  his  voluminous  works,  by  much  the  {greater 
number  are  translations  or  imitations  from  the 
French  and  Italian  writers;  and  the  accuracy  of 
modern  enquiry  has  detected  liim  as  a  borrower 
in  several    instances    where   he    had   formerly 
been  thought  original.     It  is  therefore  as  the 
enricher  of  his  native  tongue  by  new  forms  of 
diction  and  versification  that  his  merit  is  to  be 
estimated,  rather  than  as  a  poetical  inventor. 
With  respect  to  his    language,    indeed,  some 
critics  have  as  much  blamed  him  for  corrupting 
it  with  a  large  admixture  of  French,  as  others 
have  praised  him  for  improving  its  copiousness. 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  in  an  admirable  essay  on  Chau- 
,  cer's  language  and  versification  (prefixed  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales),  has  taken  a  middle  opinion,  and  has 
endeavoured    to    show,    that    the    mixture   of 
French  words  in  the  English  language,  whether 
a  corruption  or  an'improvement,  had  gradually 
been  taking  place  long  before  the  age  of  Chau- 
cer, though  he,  as  a  great  translator  from  the 
French,  might  move  freely  have  borrowed  words 
from    that    language,    than   his   contemporary 
writers.     In  his  versification,  he  appears  to  the 
same  critic  to  have  been  more  decidedly  an  in- 
novator or  improver ;  and  in  particular,  the  in- 
troduction of  the   heroic  measure  into  English 
verse  is  ascribed  to  him.     In  the   use  of  this, 
he  has  many  lines  as  correct  and  harmonious  as 
could  be  written  at  the  present  day;  the  greater 
part,  however,  read  according  to  the  modern 
prosody  and  pronunciation,  seem  almost  totally 
destitute  of  measure.     Mr.  Tyrwhit  has  very 
ingeniously  attempted  to  reconcile  this  appa- 
rent   contradiction  in    the    metrical  system  of 
Chaucer,  by  showing  the  great  changes  in  our 
prosody  that  have  taken  place  since  his  time, 
especially  in  the  disuse  of  adding  a  syllable  for 
the  plural  number,   and  in  the  quiescence  of 
the  final  e.     Notwithstanding  these  allowances, 
however,  it  is   impossible    to  give   that  regu- 
larity to  Chaucer's  measure  which  we  find  in 
modern  English  verse,  but  which  v.ms  not  at- 
tained till  some  centuries  after  Chaucer  wrote. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  our  author 
more  excels  his  contemporaries  than  in  pos- 
sessing that  true  poetical  character  of  which  they 
are  almost  totally  void.  In  many  of  his  tales 
arc  to  be  found  (mixed,  doubtless,  with  much ' 
of  meaner  matter)  strong  and  splendid  imagery, 
displayed  in  glowing  and  tlegant  diction.  He 
both  conceives  and  expresses  things  like  a  poet ; 
and  where  a  mere  copyist  in  the  subject,  he 
often  attains  the  force  of  an  original  by  his 
manner.  He  has  also  shown  himself  capable  of 
that  universality  which  denotes  superior  talent!  ■, 
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and  has  accommodated  his  style  to  the  pathetic 
and  sublime,  as  happily  as  to  ihc  humorous  and 
satirical.  That  he  has  the  defects  of  his  age, 
coaTseneFs,  tediousncss,  and  want  of  taste,  is 
not  to  be  vi-ondercd  at  -,  to  have  escaped  thcni 
would  have  been  almost  a  miracle. 

His  pieces  are  so  numerous  that  a  catalogue 
of  tliem  would  prove  tiresome.     The  more  ju- 
venile ones  arc  mostly  upon  topics  of  love  antt 
gallantry.     He  translated  tb.c   famous    "  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose  of  John  de  Meun  •,"  *'  Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida,"  and  "  Palamon  and  A;-cite," 
from  Boccacc.    In  maturer  age  he  gave  a  prose 
translation  of  Bocthius  "  de  Consolatione  Phi- 
losophise ;"  and  one  of  his  latest  works  was  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,"  compiled  for  the 
instruction  of  his  young  son  Lewis,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford.     But  the  most  considerable  and 
famous  work  of  Chaucer  is  his  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  a  set  of  stories  connected  by  the  fic- 
tion of  their  being  told  by  a  company  met  at 
an  inn  in  Southwark,  for  the  purpose  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
at  Canterbury.     These  tales  are  very  various  in 
their  subject ;  heroical  and  romantic,  satirical, 
humorous,  and  moral.     The  merit  of  some  of 
them  has  caused  them  to  be  modarnised  by  our 
best  versifiers ;  and  the  majestic  pryden  has 
not    disdained    to    transplant    a    few    into    the 
choicest  of  his   poetical   parterres.     The  pro- 
logue to  these  tales  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  valuable  memorials  of  the  age.     It  contains 
a  description  of  all  the  personages  forming  the 
pilgrim-train,  among  wliom  arc  individuals  of 
the   most  remarkable   characters  of  which  so- 
ciety was  then   composed,  both  male  and   fe- 
male. These  are  delineated  with  a  strength  and 
precision  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and 
iorm  a  group  higUy  interesting  to  the  student 
of  manners.  The  works  of  Chaucer  have  often 
been  edited  from   the  time  of  Caxton  to  the 
present  age.     The  last  complete  edition  is  tlut 
of  Mr.  Urry ;  but  tlie  Canterbury  Tales  have 
been  published  separately  by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  in 
five   vols,   octavo,    1775.   ^I'^y    in    a    manner 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  preceding  critic 
who   has   employed   himself   on   tliis   ancient 
author.      Bio^r.  Britun. — A. 

CHAULIEU,  William  Anfrye  db,  abbe, 
a  fivourite  French  poet,  was  born  at  his  f.i- 
ther's  scat  at  Fontenai,  in  the  Vexin-Normand, 
in  1639.  An  excellent  education,  joined  witji 
quick  natural  pjris,  and  an  easy  gaiety  of  dis- 
position, soon  rtndcred  him  Uie  deliglu  of  ele- 
gant society,  and  in  particular  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  the  great  duke  of  Vendome,  and 
lijs  brother  the  grand-prior  of  Malta.  They 
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treated  liim  with  faniilinriiy,  and  gave  him  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  wliich  thVy  repaid 
witli  several  benefices  of  considerable  value. 
He  also  possessed  the  lordship  of  Fontenai,  so 
that  he  was  ciiLibkd  to  follow  at  liis  case  the 
pleasurable  life  to  which  he  v,;is  addicted.  His 
apartments  at  the  Temple  in  I'aris  were  tlie  re- 
port of  a  society  of  lettered  friends,  whom  he 
diarnied  by  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  iieart.  He  was 
not  able,  however,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy,  as  lie  wished,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  its  director,  Tourreil,  who 
overpowered  him  by  bringing  forwards  conipe-- 
titors  of  high  rank  and  character.  Tb.e  poetry 
by  which  Chaulieu  distinguished  himself  is  a 
mixture  of  the  voluptuous  and  sentimental, 
partaking  of  the  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  and  the 
philosophical  good-humour  of  Horace.  He 
was  tJie  poetical  pupil  of  Chapclle,  whom  he 
imitated  in  the  easy  negligence  of  his  verse, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  double  rhymes. 
Though  he  was  superior  to  what  Pope  has  de- 
nominated "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
with  ease,"  yet  he  is  rather  to  be  classed  with 
the  careless  men  of  genius,  than  with  the 
masters  of  the  art.  Voltaire,  in  his  "  Temple 
of  Taste,"  has  very  happily  characterised  him 
by  the  following  lines  : 

Je  vis  arrirer  en.  ce  ticu 

Le  biilUint  abbe  de  Chaulieu,  ' 

Qui  ihantoit  en  sort.mt  de  luble. 

Jl  ofoii  care.^er  le  Dieu 

D'un  ;iir  f.imilier,  niais  nimable. 

Savive  imagination 

Prodiguoit,  d  .ns  sa  douce  ivresse, 

Des  beaures  sans  correction, 

Qui  chocquoient  un  feu  la  justesse. 

Be  respiroicnt  la  passion. 

This  Hvely  Epicurean,  notwithstandmg  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  gout,  lived  to  his  eighty- 
first  year,  dying  at  Paris  in  1720.  If  it  be 
true,  that  the  year  before,  he  fell  in  love  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youth,  the  untimely  flame  may 
have  burnt  out  his  remaining  fuel.  His  works 
have  undergone  several  editions,  of  which  the 
most  esteemei  are.  that  of  Amsterdam,  in 
1733,  two  vols,  octavo;  and  that  of  Paris,  in 
1774,  2  vols,  octavo.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hht.—A. 

CHAUNCEY,  sir  HtNuv,  a  topographi- 
cal writer,  descended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily settled  in  Hertfordshire,  was  born  in  that 
county,and  was  educated  at  CaiuS'College, Cam- 
Bridge.  He  left  it  in  1649,  and  entering  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  regularly  pursued  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.  in  1681  ;  and  in  1688  was  made  a 
Welsh  judge.     He  was  thrice  married,    and 


died  ill  1 700.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
*'  Tlic  Historical  Anticjuities  of  Hertfordshire  > 
with  the  original  of  counties,  hundreds,  wapen- 
takes,boroughs,  corporations,  &c."  a  work  much 
more  complete  than  Nordcn's  description  of 
the  same  county  in  his  Speculum  Britannia-, 
and  the  best  still  extant  on  the  subject.  It  is, 
however,  burdened  with  pedantic  digressions, 
and  the  engravings  are  meanly  executed.  Somu 
copies  of  it  are  in  being  with  large  MS.  addi- 
tions by  dilierent  persons,  and  proposals  have 
been  given  for  a  new  edition.  B'iczr.  Brilciu 
-A. 

CHAUSSE,  Michael-Angei.o  de  la,  an 
able  antiquary  of  Paris,  went  at  an  early  age  to 
Rome,  to  indulge  his  passion  for  antiquities, 
and  fi.xed  in  that  capital.  Hepublished  "  Mil- 
sxum  Romanum,"  Rome,  1690,  fol.  and  1746, 
two  vols.  fol.  containing  a  numerous  collection 
of  engravings  of  antiques  not  before  edited. 
It  is  inserted  entire  in  Graevius's  Collection  of 
Roman  Antitjuities.  He  also  published  a  "  Col- 
lection of  antique  Gems,"  Rome,  1707,  quarto, 
with  explanations  in  Italian  ;  the  plates  by  Bar- 
toll :  likewise,  "  Pictur-.e  antiquse  Cryptarum 
Romanarum  &  Sepulchri  Nasonum,  17^8,  fol. 
All  these  works  display  erudition  and  sagacity, 
and  ar£  valued  by  the  curious.  Nouv.  Diet.. 
Wsi.-^A. 

CHAUVEAU,  Francis,  an  eminent  French 
designer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  PAris,  in 
1613.  He  was  descended  from  a  good  family, 
and  received  a  liberal  education  ;  but  his  father 
losing  all  his  property  at  play,  the  sons  were 
obliged  to  practise  for  their  support  those  arts 
they  had  learned  as  polite  accomplishments-. 
Francis  began  to  produce  his  works  of  the  pen- 
cil and  graver  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  had  the  merit  of  taking  upon  him  the  sup- 
port of  his  destitute  mother.  He  first  copied 
the  performances  of  his  master  Lahire ;  but 
his  genius  soon  led  him  to  execute  liis  own 
ideas  in  etchings  with  aqua-fortis,  which  he 
wrought  with  great  force  and  spirit,  and  sur- 
prising rapidity.  His  talents  early  acquired 
him  tlie  friendship  of  some  of  the  first  wits  of 
the  time,  who,  about  1630,  used  frequently  to 
meet  at  his  house  in  order  to  converse  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  These  meetings,  held  some- 
times in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another,  gave 
rise  at  length  to  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Academy.  Chauveau  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  iu 
1663,  and  made  a  counsellor  of  the  first  class. 
Til  1664  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  engrave 
the  series  of  plates  of  the  Carousal,  in  which  he 
displayed  an  admirable  variety  and  animation  ia. 
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the  attitudes  of  his  men  and  liorscs.     For  tliis  Frescatl.     Ills  last  employer  was  the  marquis 

work  he  obtained  a  pension  for  life.     He  en-  of  Torci,    who    not   having    a    mind   enlarged 

graved  a  great  number  of  designs  for  the  ro-  enough  to  estimate  t!ie  value  of  such  a  man's 

mances  of  the  day,  Cyrus,  Pharamond,  Clelia,  performances,    asked    him    twice    in    onj    day 

&c.  whicli  he  generally  executed  by  way   of  what  he  expected  for  his  day's  work.     Chau- 

ainusement    after   supper.     His    mode  was   to  veau  was  so  hurt  wit'n  this  question,  that,  with- 


make  his  children  read  the  stories,  when  he 
catched  the  most  striking  subjects,  and  traced 
his  design  upon  the  plate,  finishing  it  so  far 
before  he  went  to  bed,  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
aqua  fortis  next  morning.  The  quantity  of  his 
pieces  ts  almost  incredible  ;  they  consist  of 
more  than  four  thousand  engraved  with  his  own 
hand,  and  mostly  fiom  his  own  designs,  and 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  engraved  by  others 


out  replying,  he  left  the  liouse,  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  Paris.  Fatigue  and  chigrin,  together 
with  vexation  at  a  loss  he  sust  lined  by  bank- 
notes, threw  him  into  an  illnesj  of  wliich  he 
died,  in  1722,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Moicr':. 
— A. 

CHAZF.I.LES,  John  M.VTrnF.w,  mathe- 
matician and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  the 
24th  of  July,  1657.     He  received  the  whole  of 


after  his  designs.     He  furnished  drawings  not     his  education  at  the  Jesuits'-coUege  in  that  town, 


only  to  painters  and  engravers,  but  to  chasers, 
embroiderers,  and  various  other  artists.  He 
painted  so  well,  that  the  famous  le  Brun  greatly 
admired  his  pictures,  and  bought  several  of 
them.  This  artist  died  at  Paris,  in  1676. 
Moreri. — A. 

CHAUVEAU,  Rene',  the  youngest  son  of 
the  preceding,  emulated  his  father  in  the  viva- 
city of  his  imagination,  and  facility  of  his  exe- 
cution.    He  was  born  at  Paris  in   1663,  and 


after  which  he  came  to  Paris,  in  1675.  M. 
Du  Hamel,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
introduced  him  to  Cassini,  who  received 
him  in  tiie  Observatory,  where  he  learned  the 
practical  part  of  astronomy.  He  assisted  in 
forming  the  great  geographical  planisphere,  of 
twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  continuing 
the  meridian  line  of  France  to  the  southward. 
After  remaining  five  years  with  Cassini,  he 
taught  the  mathematics  to  the  duke  of  Monte- 
when  a  mere  boy  attended  the  work-shop  of  mart,  who  procured  him  the  place  of  hydro- 
Girardon,  and  modelled  under  the  inspection     graphy-professor   to    the  gallies  at   Marseilles. 


of  that  great  master.  Being  early  left  an  or- 
phan, he  was  placed  first  with  a  carver  in 
wood,  and  afterwards  with  Cafiere,  the  sculp- 
tor, who  employed  him  in  modelling  trophies 
for  the  king.  In  this  situation  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Colbert,  who  gave  him  lodgings 


In  this  situation  he  made  many  plans  of  the 
sea-coast,  witli  a  variety  of  observations.  He 
also -performed  many  other  services  as  hvdro- 
grapher  and  engineer,  as  well  as  in  die  astro- 
nomical department.  In  the  course  of  these 
undertakings  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Levant, 


at  the  Gobelins.     He  was  protected  by  several     and  among  other  things  measured  the  pyramids 


succeeding  comptrollers-general  of  the  build 
ings,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  was  reckoned  the  first  of  sculptors  for 
models  and  sketches.  After  his  marriage,  a 
lodging  at  tlic  Louvre  was  given  him ;  but  this 
being  taken  away  again  on  some  pretext,  he 
was  so  piqued,  that  he  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  to  Sweden  in  the  service  of 
Charles  XI.  under  the  protection  of  the  baron 
Tessln.  In  that  kingdom  he  continued  seven 
years,  and  returned  to  France  in  1700,  after 
having  executed  some  works  at  B.-rlin  in  his 
way.  He  v/as  employed  by  many  of  t'ne  French 
nobility  in  sculptures  and  decorations  about 
their  seats,  and  also  in  various  works  for 
churches  and  chapels.  By  his  skill  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  arts  of  design,  he  was 
nble  to  form  compositions  of  great  taste  and 
elegance,  many  of  which  have  been  engraved. 


of  Egypt,  and  found  the  four  sides  of  tlic 
largest  pyramid  to  face  exactly  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  He  reported  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  travels  on  his  return  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  upon  which  he  was  named 
a  member  of  their  body,  in  1695.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  communications  of  Cha- 
zelles's  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy,  previous  to  the  year  1708.  He  dit.d 
at  Marseilles,  January  tlie  i6tli,  1710.  Ehge 
par  I'ontendU. — W.  N. 

CHEFON  FAINES,  Christophi-r  de  (Lat. 
A  Cap'ite  b'ontlum),  a  learned  Franciscan  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Leon  in  Britany.  He  entered  early  amonjT 
the  Cordeliers  at  a  convent  near  Morlaix  ;  and 
after  compk-ting  his  literary  and  theological 
education  at  Paris,  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  commenced  preacher.  He  acquired 
He  was  munificently  rewarded  by  several  of  great  reputation  in  this  emplov;  and  through 
his  employers,  particularly  the  bisJiop  of  Metz,  successive  gradations  arose  to  be  provincial  of 
who  kept  him  at  work  eight  years  :.t  his  seat  at    his  order  in  Britany,  in  1562.     Going  after- 
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vards  to  Rome  as  giianlian  of  his  province,  he 
taught  divinity  in  the  convent  of  Ara  C.eU.  He 
was  chosen  general  of  his  order  in  1571,  and 
governed  it  during  eight  years  with  gre-it  zeal 
and  prudence.  In  1579  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
created  him  archbishop  of  Ca-sarea,  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  tlie  episcopal  functions 
for  the  bishop  of  Sens,  then  resident  at  Rome. 
He  remained  in  that  diocese  till  i  ^86,  when  he 
took  a  journey  to  Flanders,  and  was  received 
witji  great  honours  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 
At  Antwerp  he  converted  a  number  of  heretics 
by  his  preaching,  and  confirmed  in  the  faith 
many  who  were  wavering.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, underwent  the  accusation  of  deviating  m 
some  of  liis  opinions  from  sound  orthodoxy, 
and  in  order  to  clear  himself,  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  was  pope. 
Tlie  rapid  changes  in  the  papal  chair  prevent- 
ed his  doctrine  from  being  solemnly  examined, 
but  he  received  marks  of  regard  from  all  the 
five  popes  whom  he  saw  in  succession.  He 
died  in  a  convent  at  Rome,  in  1595,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  Chefontaines  was,  during  great 
part  of  his  life,  a  hard  student.  He  under- 
stood six  lantruap-es  besides  his  native  Cas-breton, 
and  was  well  versed  for. his  time  in  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  wrote  in  a  good  Latin  style, 
and  reasoned  strongly.  One  of  his  first  works 
was  a  letter  in  French  concerning  Free-will  and 
Merits,  written  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  a  Hu- 
guenot lawyer.  In  this  he  is  the  defender  of 
free-will,  and  labours  to  reconcile  It  with  grace. 
This  piece  he  afterwards  translated  into  Latin. 
The  most  curious  of  his  works  is  entitled  "  De 
necessaria  theologize  scholasticfe  correctlone," 
which  treats  on  the  single  question,  whether 
the  words  "  This  is  my  body — This  is  my 
blood,''  were  those  by  which  Jesus  Christ  con- 
secrated the  bread  and  wine  at  his  last  supper. 
He  had  asserted  in  a  sermon,  that  in  the  eucha- 
rist  these  words  repeated  by  the  priest  were 
not  sufficient  to  effect  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  without  benediction  and  prayer ;  and 
it  was  this  assertion  which  subjected  him  to  the 
charge  of  heterodoxy.  Of  his  other  works  are  -, 
"  The  Defence  of  the  Faith  of  our  Ancestors," 
in  two  parts,  both  in  Latin  and  French  :  "  A 
Christian  Confutation  of  the  Point  of  Honour," 
also  in  both  languages  :  "  A  Defence  of  the  per- 
petual Virgin.ty  of  Mary  and  her  Husband 
Joseph  :"  "  Compendium  privilegiorum  Fra- 
truni  minorum  &  aliorum  Fratrum  mendican- 
tium  :"  and  many  others,  of  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary now  to  give  a  catalogue.  Du  Fin. 
Monri.—!\. 

CHEKEj  John,   an  eminent    promoter  of 


learning  in  England,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in 
1514.  He  was  admitted  into  St.  John's-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  for  application  to  study, 
particularly  that  of  the  Greek  language,  then 
much  neglected  in  the  university.  The  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Butts  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
caused  him  to  be  made  a  king's  scholar,  and 
supplied  with  money  for  traveUing  abroad  for 
improvement.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  to  the  professorship  of 
Greek,  newly  founded  by  the  king  at  Cam- 
bridge. Ill  this  situation  he  made  great  efforts 
to  render  the  study  of  diat  language  more  po- 
pular, and  to  reform  the  pronunciation  of  it, 
which  was  become  highly  vicious  and  barbarous. 
In  both  these  attempts  he  incurred  the  oppo- 
sition of  that  party  whiclr  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  improvements  of  every  kind  ;  and  the 
latter,  respecting  pronunciation,  called  forth  a 
most  dictatorial  edict  from  Gardiner  bishop  of 
Winchester,  chancellor  of  the  university,  in 
which  he  forbid  it  as  an  iiinovaiiori,  uniier  severe 
penalties,  and  commanded  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  old  and  received  modes.  How  far  pronun- 
ciation had  been  debased,  will  appear  from  a 
sentence  or  two  of  the  bishop's  mandate. 
"  A/  &  E,  01  &  SI,  ab  /  sono  ne  distlnguito : 
tantum  in  orthographia  dlscrimen  servato.  H, 
/,  V,  uno  eodemque  sono  exprimlto."  Cheke 
wrote  an  elegant  letter  to  the  bishop  in  his  de- 
fence, alleging  the  authority  of  Erasmus  and 
otlier  learned  foreigners,  from  whom  he  doubt- 
less borrowed  his  amendments.  The  bishop, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  church,  would  consent 
to  no  alteration  :  however,  the  improved  pro- 
nunciation gradually  made  its  way  into  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  kingdom.  Cheke, 
in  his  lectures  as  professor,  explained  several  of 
the  best  Greek  writers,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  academical  taste.  In  1544  his  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  sent  for  to  court,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  education  of  prince  Edward, 
and  he  appears  also  to  have  given  literary  in- 
structions to  the  princess  Elizabeth.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  canonry  in  the  king's  new  col- 
lege of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  which  was  af- 
terwards changed  for  a  pension.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.  an  annuity  and  several 
manors  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
made  provost  of  King's-coUege,  Cambridge.  His 
interest  at  court  underwent  some  temporary 
shocks,  especially  from  his  connection  with  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Somerset ;  he  still,  how- 
ever, continued  in  his  post  of  tutor  to  the  king, 
who  was  much  irnlebted  to  him  for  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  virtuous  principles  by  which 
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his  short  life  was  so  honourably  tiistinguished. 
In  J5jI,  the  king  conferred  on  Clieke  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  and  granted  him  a  con- 
siderable estate  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dig- 
nity. In  the  same  year  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
(disputants  on  the  protestaijt  side,  at  two  private 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation. 
He  also  displayed  his  controversial  talents  in 
1552,  by  disputing  at  the  Cambridge  com- 
mencement against  the  local  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  he 
rose  to  be  clerk  of  the  council,  secretary  of 
state,  and  privy-counsellor.  The  death  of  that 
prince  was  manifestly  a  fatal  blow  to  his  con- 
sequence, as  well  as  a  threatening  event  to  the 
protestant  religion.  Cheke  was  therefore  in- 
duced to  enter  into  the  guilty  plan  of  trans- 
ferring the  crown  to  Jane  Gray,  to  whom  and 
her  council  he  acted  as  secretary.  On  the  de- 
feat of  til  at  rash  scheme,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
traitor,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  An  in- 
dictment was  drawn  up  against  him  ;  but  after 
being  stripped  of  most  of  his  property,  he  re- 
ceived the  queen's  pardon,  and  was  set  at  li- 
berty. Unable,  however,  to  comply  with  the 
ancient  religion,  now  re-establislicd,  he  pro- 
cured leave  to  travel  abroad  for  a  limited  time. 
He  went  first  to  Basil,  thence  to  Padua,  where 
he  directed  some  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
studies.  Not  chusing  to  venture  back  to  Eng- 
land, he  then  settled  at  Strasburg,  whither 
many  learned  Englishmen  resorted,  and  main- 
tained the  protestant  worship.  His  failure  in 
returning  at  the  appointed  time  gave  a  pretext 
for  confiscating  all  his  estate,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  for  a  maintenance  to  read  a  Greek  lec- 
ture at  Strasburg.  Not  contented  with^his  re- 
venge, the  bigots  to  popery  resolved  to  get  his 
person  into  their  power.  On  the  invitation  of 
his  former  friends  lord  Paget  and  sir  John 
Mason,  who  wen;  become  converts  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  h  was  induced  in  15  56  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Brussel ;,  where  his  wife  then  was. 
He  was  lulled  into  additional  security  by  his 
confidence  in  astrology, to  the  follies  of  which  he 
was  unh.Tppily  much  addicted,  and  which  had 
assured  him  that  the  journey  would  prove  for- 
tunate. By  orders  from  PIill-p  II.  he  was  seized 
between  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  bound,  con- 
veyed on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  wliere  he  was  detained  a 
close  prisoner.  He  was  visited  by  priests  wlio 
attempted  to  convert  him,  and  their  arguments 
were  enforced  by  the  cdueluding  alternative, 
*'  Comply  or  burn."  The  mind  of  Chtke  was 
not  firm   enough   to  undergo   martyrdom  fur 


his  principles,  but  he  would  gladly  have  saved 
himselt  tlie  disgrace  of  a  public  recantation. 
He  made  a  solemn  submission  before  the  pope's 
legate, cardinal  Pole,  and  humbly  requested  to  be 
re-admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church. 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  obliged  also  to  re- 
cant before  the  queen  and  the  whole  court;  for 
the  triumph  over  such  a  man  was  too  flattering 
not  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  His  lands 
were  then  restored  ;  but  he  was  still  subjected 
to  the  mortification  of  being  present  at  the  exa- 
minations and  convictions  of  the  protestaiits. 
This  treatment,  with  his  own  remorse,  so 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  pined  away, 
and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  in 
1557.  He  left  behind  him  three  sons.  Sir 
John  Cheke  was  an  accurate  and  elegant  scholar, 
well  versed  in  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  of 
many  of  whose  works  he  made  versions.  His 
principal  original  writings  are  "  The  Hurt  of 
Sedition,"  written  on  occasion  of  the  insur- 
rections in  1549  :  "  Pwo  Latin  Epistles  on  the 
Death  of  Bueer,"  1^51,  quarto:  "  Ah  Heroic 
Poem  in  Latin,  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  :"  "  Dc  Pronuntiatione  Gtkcx  potissi- 
mum  lingua:  disputationes,"  BujI/,  1555;  these 
arc  his  letters  to  Gardiner  in  the  controversy 
mentioned  at-  the  beginning  of  this  article  : 
"  De  superstitione,  ad  regem  Henricum  ;"  this 
is  an  elegant  Latin  discourse,  written  to  excite 
king  Henry  to  a  thorough  reformation  in  re- 
ligion. He  wrote  many  more  works,  which 
have  remained  in  MS.  He  had  an  idea  of 
correcting  the  orthography  and  diction  of  the 
English  language  "With  respect  to  the  former, 
it  was  his  wish  to  reject  the  final  e,  and  other 
letters  not  sounded,  and  to  distinguish  by  double 
letters  those  vowels  that  are  sounded  long  or 
broad.  As  to  the  words  themselves,  he  would 
admit  none  but  the  genuine  English  of  Saxon 
or  Teutonic  origin.  Hence  he  objected  to  the 
received  version  of  the  Bible,  and  thought  of 
undertaking  a  new  one.  lie  finished  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  as  a  specimen,  which  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Bene  t-col lege  Cambridge.  He  was 
iiki.-wise  an  improver  of  penmanship,  and,  un- 
like many  scholars,  wrote  a  very  fjir  hand. 
Bkgr.  Britan. — A. 

CHELONIS,  daughter  of  Leonidas,  and 
wife  of  Cleombrotus,  kings  of  Sp.irta,  was  one 
of  the  brightest  patterns  of  filial  and  conjugal 
duty  upon  record.  When,  by  the  party  of 
Agis,  Leonidas  was  depascd,  and  Cleombrotus 
raised  to  the  throne  in  his  stead,  Chelonis  ac- 
companied her  father  to  asanctu.iry,  joined  in  his 
supplication.--,   and  attended  him  to  his  place  of 
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c\ile.  Fortune  afterwanls  changing,  and 
Clcombrotus  in  his  turn  coming  into  the  power 
of  the  exasperated  Leonidas,  she  joined  her 
husband  in  liis  sanctuary,  and  was  found  sitting 
in  mourning  at  liis  side,  witli  her  two  children 
at  her  feet.  She  pleaded  so  powerfully  for 
Jiicrcy,  tliat  Leonidas  comm.inded  Cleonihrotus 
to  rise  and  go  into  banislimcnt.  At  the  same 
time  he  requested  his  daughter  to  stay  with 
him,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  affection.  She 
refused  ;  and  putting  one  of  the  chihlren  into 
the  arms  of  her  husband  who  was  risen,  wliilc 
she  took  the  other  herself,  she  paid  homage  to 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place,  and  then  went 
forth  with  Cleombrotus  to  exile.  "  Had  not," 
says  the  generous  Plutarcli,  "the  mind  of 
Cleombrotus  been  corrupted  with  the  love  of 
•false  glory,  he  must  have  thought  exile  with 
such  a  woman,  a  greater  happiness  than  a 
kingdom  without  her."  The  <late  of  these 
events  is  the  74th  Olympiad,  about  484  B.C. 
J'/ufard-'  in  Fit.  Jgidis. — A. 

CHEMINAIS,      TiMOLEON,     an    eminent 
preacher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1652,  and  entered 
among  the   Jesuits    in    1667.     He    for    some 
time  taught  the  languages  and  rhetoric  in  their 
school  at  Orleans  ;  but  displaying  great  talents 
for  the  pulpit,   he  was   engaged  by  his  supe- 
riors to  devote  himself  to  their  exercise.       He 
preached    with   great   applause    at   Paris    and 
Versailles  ;  and  before  the  appearance  of  Mas- 
sillon,  was  accounted  the   most  touching   and 
pathetic  of  the  French  preachers.     His  career 
was  short,  being  closed  by  a  lingering  decline 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year.     When  his  state  of 
health   had   entirely   disqualified  him    for    the 
pulpit,  he  used  to  go  every  Sunday,  if  able,  and 
instruct  the  poor  in  the  country.  Alter  his  death, 
three  volumes   of  his  Sermons  were  collected 
and  published  by  father  Bretonneau,  which  have 
several     times   been   reprinted.       Two   other 
\'o!unies  which  have  been  added,  are  not  of  his 
composition.     Cheminais  likewise  wrote  "  Les 
Sentimens  de  PLete,"   1691,    i2mo.  a  book  of 
devotion,  in  which  the  brilliancy  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence  is  too  much  affected.     He  is    said  to 
have  had  a  talent  .for  light  and  familiar  poetry  ; 
and    Bayle  quotes  a  few  of  his  verses  in    his 
Republique  des  Lettres,  for  September,   1686, 
which    he   styles    "  very   pretty   and    galant." 

MorcrL      Nguii.  Diet.  Hiit A. 

CHEMNITZ,  Martin,  an  eminent  luthei^an 
minister,  was  born  in  1522  at  Britzen  in  the 
marche  of  Brandenburg.  He  had  his  early 
education  under  Melancthon  at  Wittemberg. 
Afterwards,   applying  with  great  assiduity  to 


the  study  of  theology,  he  became  the  inost 
celebrated  divine  of  the  Augustan  confession 
after  the  death  of  Melancthon.  He  was  also 
well  versed  in  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
The  protestant  princes  made  great  use  of  his 
counsel  and  services  in  all  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 
Ho  rendered  himself  particularly  celebrated  by 
his  "  l'".\amination  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,"  Fraiikf.  1585;  a  book  in  four 
parts,  valuable  both  as  an  historical  and  theolo- 
gical work.  He  also  composed  a  "  Harmony 
of  tlie  Gospels,"  and  other  works.  He  was 
thirty  years  a  professor  at  Brunswick,  where  he 
died  in  1586.      Dc  Thou.      AJoreri.—A. 

CHEMNITZ,  BoGESL  Aus-PiiiLTP,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Stctin  in  1605,  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  first 
into  the  service  of  Holland,  and  afterwards 
into  that  of  Sweden,  where  his  merit  raised 
him  to  the  posts  of  counsellor  of  state  and 
historiographer.  Queen  Christina  ennobled 
him,  and  presented  him  with  tl\e  estate  of 
Holsta:dt  in  Sweden,  where  he  died  in  i6''&- 
He  wrote  in  German  a  "  History  of  the  Swedish 
Wars  in  Germany,"  2  vols.  fol.  1648  and  1653. 
This  comes  down  to  1636.  It  is  much 
esteemed,  but  the  second  volume  more  than 
the  first,  as  the  author  was  furnished  witli 
materials  for  it  by  count  Oxenstiern.  .  To  this 
viTitcr  is  also  attributed  a  work  entitled  "  De 
ratione  status  Imperii  Romano-Germanici," 
printed  at  Stetin  in  1640  under  the  name  of 
Hippolytus  a  Lapide.  It  is  against  the  claims 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  has  met  with 
several  answerers.     Moreri. — A. 

CHEOPS,  or  Cleopites,  an  ancient  king  of 
Egypt,.,is  placed  by  Herodotus  next  in  the  list 
to  Rhampsinitus.  Diodorus,  who  calls  him 
Chemmis,  places  him  the  eighth  from  that 
king.  He  is  said  to  have  begun  his  reign  with 
forbidding  the  Egyptians  to  oiler  any  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  ;  and  then  to  have  sent  vast  numbers 
of  them  to  dig  stone  in  the  quarries  of  Arabia, 
and  transport  it  into  Egypt,  where  he  built  the 
largest  of  the  three  great  pyramids.  Herodotus 
tells  an  improbable  story,  that  having  exhausted 
all  his  treasures,  he  obliged  his  daughter  to 
prostitute  herself  for  money  ;  and  that  by  de- 
manding a  stone  from  each  of  her  gallants,  she 
herself  raised  a  small  pyramid.  The  reign  of 
Cheops  is  asserted  to  have  lasted  fifty  years. 
Univcrs.  Hist. —  A. 

CHERON,  Elizabeth-Sofhi  a,  an  eminent 
paintress,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1648.  Her 
father,  Henry  Cheron  of  Meaux,  was  a  painter 
in   enamel,   of  the   calvinist  persuasion.     He 
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fcvoured  his  daughter's  natural  inclination  for 
the  arts  of  design,  and  slie  early  distinguished 
hersejf  by  her  skill  in  portrait  painting.  Her 
likenesses  were  striking,  her  colouiing  was 
beautiful,  her  drawing  in  good  taste,  and  her 
handling  free.  She  also  painted  history,  and 
even  her  portraits  were  always  treated  allcgori- 
cally,  or  in  the  historical  manner.  She  em- 
ployed herself  much  in  drawing  from  the  an- 
tique, and  particularly  excelled  in  copying  the 
figures  on  gems.  Her  mother  having  from 
infancy  given  her  an  impression  in  favour  of  the 
catholic  religion,  she  abjured  Calvinism  at  a 
mature  age,  and  thereby  facilitated  her  admission 
into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1676,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Charles  le  Brun.  She  was 
very  kind  to  her  family,  and  maintained  her 
brother  Lewis  many  years  at  Rome  for  his 
improvement.  Her  talents  were  not  confined 
to  the  arts,  but  also  embraced  music  and  poetry. 
She  translated  into  French  verse  several  psalms 
and  sacred  canticles,  and  wrote  some  other 
pieces,  which  were  greatly  esteemed  by  that 
celebrated  poet  J.  Bapt.  Rousseau.  They  also 
obtained  her  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Ricovrati 
at  Padua.  She  played  well  on  the  lute ;  and 
was  accustomed  in  the  evenings  after  work  to 
make  a  little  concert  with  herneices,  who  were 
her  pupils.  Her  house  was  frequented  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  men  of  letter?,  with  whom 
she  joined  in  conversation  on  all  kinds  of  topics^ 
She  painted  the  portraits  of  many  of  her  friends> 
wliich  she  either  presented  to  them,  or  kept  as 
furniture  for  her  own  cabinet.  At  the  age  of 
sixty  she  contracted  a  platonic  marriage  with 
IM.  le  Hay,  engineer  to  th.e  king,  who  was 
equally  advanced  in  years.  She  did  not  long 
survive;  dying  at  Paris  in  171 1,  aged  sixty- 
tlirec.  Of  her  works,  a  series  of  gems  has  been 
engraved,  some  of  her  own  design,  but  the 
gre-.'ter  pirt  antique  ;  also  a  drawing-book,  and 
a  descent  from  the  cross.  Her  portraits  and 
liistorv  pieces  a'^e  to  be  met  with  in  the  col- 
lections at  Paris.  D'^r^ciivillc  Vies  ties  I'dn- 
ires. — A. 

CHLRON,  Lewis,  youngest  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1660,  was  formed  to  the 
art  of  painting  by  a  residence  of  eighteen  years 
in  Italy.  Here,  from  imitating  the  gr^'at  mas- 
ters, he  imbibed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and 
purity  of  tme  unusual  in  his  time.  Returning 
to  taris,  he  executed  several  historical  works ; 
but  tile  academy  being  barred  against  him  by 
his  adherence  to  the  calvinist  pcrsu.ision,  he 
went  to  England  in  ifiyj,  and  p.issed  there  the 
rest  of. his  days,     lie  was  employed  at  Moata- 


gue-housc,  Boughton,  Burleigh,  and  Cbat«- 
worth,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much 
credit ;  perhaps,  through  his  defect  in  colouring. 
It  is  indeed  allowed  by  those  who  praise  him 
most,  that  he  never  attained  the  grace  of  the 
Italian  masters,  and  that  his  heads  have  an  air 
of  ferocity,  and  his  figures  are  too  muscular. 
He  succeeded  best  in  designing  in  small  for  the 
engravers  of  his  time  ;  and  few  books  with 
plates  appeared  for  which  he  had  not  furnished 
the  drawings.  He  etched  many  of  hi>  own 
designs  in  a  good  taste,  particularly  a  series  of 
twenty-two  histories  for  the  life  of  David. 
Ten  plates  of  the  hi>tory  of  Charles  I.  were 
engraved  from  his  designs.  He  was  a  man  of 
enlarged  ideas  and  regular  morals.  Of  the 
last  he  gave  a  proof  by  refusing  to  paint  for  a 
nobleman  a  licentious  subject.  He  died  un- 
married in  1 7 13,  and  was  buried  in  Covent- 
garden  church.  U ArgcnvUlc  Vies  ilcs  Fdntres. 
]Valp'Jes  Anecd.  of  Painting  in  England. — A. 

Cf  lERUBIK,  fither,  of  Orleans,  astronomer 
and  philosopher.  Little  is  kiiown  respecting 
this  author,  who  flourished  about  1 650.  After 
having  accjuircil  the  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
he  was  admitted  a  capuchin  friar  in  the  convent 
of  that  order  at  Orleans.  He  was  the  autlior 
of  a  large  work  entitled  "  Diopirique  Oculaire," 
or  ocular  dioptrics,  concerning  the  theory, 
use,  and  mechanism,  of  telescopes,  divided  into 
three  parts.  It  is  adorned  witli  engravings  of 
instruments  of  the  author's  own  ilesigning,  and 
was  printed  in  folio  at  Paris,  1671.  Another 
work  of  his,  in  two  volumes  folio,  was  published 
in  1677  ajtd  168 1,  Mnder  the  title  of  "La  Vision 
parfaite."  Wlictlier  this  was  the  same  work  as 
the  former,  but  reprinted  and  enlarged,  or 
whether  it  was  a  new  work,  docs  not  appear. 
7J/c;-<7-;.— W.  N. 

CHESELDEN,  Wiluam,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon  and  anatomiit,  was  born  at  Burrow- 
on-thc-hill  in  Leicestershire,  in  tlie  year.i()8S. 
After  receiving  a  common  classical  education, 
lie  was  placed  at  an  early  age  with  Mr.  Cowptr, 
a  celebrated  an.itoniist  in  London,  anj  at  t!ic 
same  time  attended  St.  Thomas's  hospital  uudcr 
Mr.  Eerne  the  surgeon.  He  m.ide  j^o  good  m\ 
US';  of  his  advantages,  that  he  b.gan  to  read 
lectures  in  anator.iy  in  his  twenty-second  ye.ir, 
and  was  looked  upon  in  so  respectable  a  light, 
as.  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roy.iI  Society 
tlic  year  after.  In  1713  he  published  in  8vo. 
his  "  Anatomy  of  t!»e  Human  Body,"  a  work 
diat  became  very  popuLr,  and  w.is  lon;^  the 
Livourile  manual  of  the  science  in  this  cou.itry. 
It  underwent  six  editions  during  his  lifc-tioc. 
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the  last  in  1741,    and  all  diflercnt  from  each 
other.     It  was  accompanied  with  plates  ;  some 
of  them,    particularly    pf  the    vessels,    from 
original  observation.     The   description  of  the 
nerves  and  the  lacteals  is  copied  from  Alexander 
Monro     senior,     but    with    acknowledgment. 
Several     chirurgical    cases    are     interspersed. 
Though  more  accurate  works  have  since    ap- 
peared, it  has  sustained  its  character  so  as  to 
occasion  a  demand  for  an  eleventh  impression 
in    1778.       Cheselden   read   his   lectures   for 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  was  continually 
rising  in  professional  reputation.     He  succeeded 
Mr.  Fcrne  as  principal  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's, 
and  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon    of  St. 
George's,  and  the  Westminster  infirmary.     In 
fine,  he  became  first  surgeon  to  queen  Caroline, 
and  was  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession.    This   eminence   he    deserved  by  the 
peculiar  attention  he  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  surgery,  to  which  he  contributed 
moi'e  than  any  of  liis  contemporaries,  at  least  in 
England.     In   1723  he  published  a  "  Treatise 
on  the  high  Operation  for  the  Stone."     This 
mode  of  lithotomy,  which,  after  having  been 
introduced  by  Franco,  and  improved  by  Rosset, 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  was  attempted  to  be  re- 
vived by  Dr.  James  Douglas  in  a  memoir  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  in  171  3,  and  was 
actually  put  in  practice  by  his  brother   John, 
surgeon  to  the  Westminster  infirmary.     Che- 
selden adopted  it  with  success  ;  but  his  writing 
upon  it  was  considered  by  the  Douglases  as  an 
invasion  of  their  property,  and  occasioned  an 
anonymous  critique  on  his  work,  under  the  title 
of  "  Lithotomus  castratus."     Cheselden,  how- 
ever, had  candidly  acknowleged  Douglas's  merit 
in  his  preface  ;  and  surely  the  subject  lay  fairly 
open  to  the  discussion  of  all  professional  men. 
The  high  operation,  with  all  its  improvements, 
was   attended   with  such  inconveniences,   that 
Cheselden  forsook  it  upon  hearing  of  the  lateral 
method  practised  by  Rau  in  Holland.     This, 
after  many  anatomical  researches,  he  at  length 
brought    to    resemble    Frere    Jacques'    second 
method  ;  and  his  success  in  it  was  such  as  to 
spread  his  fame  throughout  Europe.     Out  of 
forty-two  subjects  cut  by  him  in  four  years,  he 
lost  only  one.     As  he  did  not  publish  a  de- 
scription  of  the  process,  an  eminent  French 
surgeon  in   1729  came  to  London  for  the  sole 
purpose   of  seeing   him   operate.      Cheselden 
liberally  imparted  to  him  the  whole  detail  of  his 
method,  on  the  condition  that  he  should   not 
instruct  any  person  in  it  till  he  had  laid  it  be- 
fore the   Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.    That 


illustrious  body  returned  thanks  to  Cheselden 
for  his  communication,  and  paid  all  the  cx- 
pences.  of  the  surgeon's  jotirncy  to  England ; 
and  on  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  in  Paris,  in  1732,  Cheselden  was  no- 
minated the  first  foreign  associate. 

In  1728  he  distinguished  himself  by  commu- 
nicating to  the  Royal  Society  a  remarkable  case 
of  the  restoration  of  sight  to  a  youth  of  four- 
teen, who  was  either  born  blind,  or  became  so 
earlier  than  all  memory  of  seeing.  This  has 
been  usually  represented  as  a  case  of  simple 
couching  ;  but  in  fact  it  was  a  perfectly  new 
operation  devised  by  himself,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  very  peculiar  cause  of  blindness,  viz. 
that  of  an  impervious  pupil.  For  this  purpose 
he  introduced  a  needle  with  a  single  cutting 
edge  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  passed  it  in- 
to the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  through  the 
iris,  making  a  transverse  cut  in  that  membrane 
as  he  withdrew  it.  Thus  the  light  was  admit- 
ted to  the  retina,  which  was  in  a  capacity  of 
being  properly  acted  upon  by  it  ■,  and  the  age  of 
'the  youth  allowing  him  to  make  distinct  obser- 
vations on  his  newly-acquired  sense,  the  experi- 
ment gave  rise  to  many  curious  deductions  re- 
specting vision.  Not  only  physiologists,  but 
metaphysicians,  as  Locke  and  Berkeley,  have 
referred  to  it ;  and  it  has  established  the  ne- 
cessity of  correcting  one  sense  by  another,  as 
sight  by  feeling,  in  order  to  form  just  conclu- 
sions. 

In  1733  Cheselden  published  a  splendid  work 
in  folio,entitled,  "  Osteography  -,  or,  Anatomy  of 
the  Bones."  It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  pl.ites, 
with  very  short  explanations,  and. was  executed 
with  great  beauty  of  drawing  and  engraving, 
though  not  in  all  respects  with  accuracy.  It 
called  forth  a  severe  and  rather  unhandsome 
criticism  from  Dr.  Douglas,  which,  with  the 
necessarily  high  price  of  the  work,  seems  to 
have  injured  its  sale  •,  for  the  author  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  it.  In  1737,  Cheselden, 
having  obtained  his  wishes  as  to  fame  and  for- 
tune, retired  to  an  honourable  professional  lei- 
sure as  surgeon  to  Chelsea-hospital.  He  added 
one  more  benefit  to  his  art  by  contributing  se- 
veral valuable  plates  and  remarks  to  Gataker's 
Translation  of  le    Dran's  Operations  in  Sur- 


gery. 


He  survived   to  the  year 


year    1752, 


when 


he  was  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  Bath, 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  left  one  daughter, 
married  to  Charles  Cotes,  M.D.  of  Woodcote 
in  Shropshire.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, Cheselden  was  the  author  of  some  ana- 
tomical and  chirurgical  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
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pliical  Transactions.  He  was  an'  excellent  opc- 
r.itor,  equally  rcmavkahlcfor  ccolness  and  dex- 
terity ;  yet  it  is  said  that  before  he  began  his 
usual  hospital  business  in  a  morning,  he  be- 
trayed considerable  anxiety.  A  French  surgeon 
who  was  witness  to  this  sensibility,  expressed 
great  surprise  at  it,  especially  as  Cheseldcn's 
favourite  amusement  in  the  evening  was  to  at- 
tend the  exhibitions  of  prize-fighters,  then  in 
vogue ;  a  spectacle  the  foreigner  could  not 
bear.  This  contrast  wab  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  good-natured  people  gave  them  both 
credit  for  their  feelings.  The  Uiographia  Bri- 
.tan.  in  its  common  strain  of  panegyric,  de- 
cides that  the  story  is  most  in  favour  of  Chtsel- 
dcn  ;  yet  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  his  feelijig 
was  excited  rather  bv  a  tenderness  for  his  own 
reputation  than  for  the  sutferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  which  he  could  view  with  pleasure 
as  a  public  spectacle.  In  tlie  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life,  however,  Chcsdlden  was  friendly 
and  aflable,  ar.d  obtained  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Pope  frequently  dined  with  him, 
and  sj'Kiaks  highly  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Swift. 
Their  tastes  in  poetry,  indeed,  did  not  always 
agree,  in  which  art,  as  well  as  in  that  of  archi- 
tecture, Cheselden  is  said  to  have  had  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  own  judgment.  He  was  a 
friend  to  literature  in  general,  and  showed  his 
liberality  in  patronising  the  honest  though  un- 
popular controversialist  Thomas  Chubb.  Biogr. 
Brifan.  Eloge  de  Al.  Cheselilen,  in  the  Alcm.  de 
I'yicad.  Roy.  de  Ckiriirgie.  Haller  Bibl.  Anatom. 
—A. 

CIIESNE,  Andrew  du,  called  "  the  father 
of  French  history,"  was  born  in  1584  at  I'lsle- 
Bouchard  in  Touraine.  lie  devoted  himself  to 
historical  and  genealogical  researches,  in  which 
he  employed  so  much  industry,  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  jn-oductions  is  astonishing  for  one 
individual  who  did  not  reach  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  wrote  "  A  History  of  England," 
2  vols.  fol.  1634;  "  A  History  of  the  Popes," 
2  vols.  fol.  1633  ;  "  A  History  of  French 
Cardinals,"  meant  to  be  in  four  volumes,  but  of 
which  only  two  have  been  published ;  '"  The 
(Genealogies  of  several  of  the  great  Families  of 
France,"  7  vols.  fol.  ;  "  History  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  "  A  Bibliothcquc 
of  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  History 
and  Topography  of  France  :"  he  also  edited  a 
number  of  ancient  authors,  as  Abelard,  Pas- 
quicr,  &c. ;  and  he  issued  proposals  for  print- 
ing a  grand  collection  of  I'rench  historians  in 
24  vols.  fol.  of  which  he  published,  in  1636, 
two  volumes,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to 
the  time   of  Hugh  Capet ;  and  two  volumes 
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more  M-erc  in  the  press  when  he  died.  His 
son,  Francis  du  Chesne,  wlio  was  also  a  learn- 
ed man,  published  these,  with  a  fifth,  coming 
down  to  Philip  the  Fair.  Du  Che<.ne  was  very- 
liberal  of  information,  not  only  to  his  friends, 
but  to  all  who  consulted  him,  and  several 
writers  have  taken  credit  to  themselves  for 
kticrw'ledge  properly  his.  He  was,  howe\'cr, 
rather  a  laborious  compiler,  than  a  judicious 
writer.  His  death,  in  1640,  was  occasioned 
by  the  crush  of  a  cart  as  he  was  going  from 
Paris  to  his  country-house  at  Vcrricre.  Mo- 
reri. —  A. 

CHESNE,  or  Quesne,  Joseph  dd,  (in 
Latin,  ^uercftnnus),  a  physician  of  the  clcy- 
mical  sect  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Armagnac,  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  livi-d 
and  practised  long  in  Germany.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  the  learned  Budscus,  and  rose 
to  such  esteem  in  his  profession,  that  Brulart 
de  Sillery,  when  envoy  to  Switzerland  in  1602, 
brought  him  back  to  F'rance,  where  he  became 
physician  and  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  lord 
of  la  Violette.  He  was  a  voluminous  vTiter ; 
and  by  his  efforts  to  introduce  chymical  medi- 
cines, drew  upon  himself  the  invectives  of  tlie 
caustic  Guy  Patin,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  that 
mode  of  practice  ;  and  also  underwent  the  at- 
tacks of  the  learned  physician  and  anatomist, 
Riolan.  His  works,  which  were  once  much  read, 
but  are  now  consigned  to  oblivion,  would  fill  a 
large  catalogue.  They  are  characterised  by 
all  the  dogmatism,  credulity,  and  mysacism,  of 
the  Paracelsians,  and  could  only  improve  the 
medical  art  by  the  introduction  of  some  really 
valuable  remedies,  r.mid  niucli  folly  and  absur- 
dity. Several  of  his  pieces,  originally  written 
in  Latin,  were  translated  into  French,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  bring  the  new  medicine 
into  public  notice.  Of  this  populir  kind  was  his 
"  Pharmacopoeia  Dogmaticorum  re:  tituta,  pre- 
tidsis  sclectisque  herjncticorum  flosculis  illu- 
strata,"  Lips.  1603,  frequently  rcpnnfcd  in 
other  places,  and  translated  info  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian.  Of  such  iinporrnncc  wctfr 
his  doctrines  and  precepts  t!  ought,  that  Sclno- 
dcr  pi.blishcd  at  Franeforr,  in  1^43,  in  .\  largi; 
quarto  volume,  "  Clucrcctanus  rcdivivus,  hoc 
est,  ars  medica  dngmatico-hcrmctici  tx  Q^^r- 
cetani  scriptis  digcsta ;"  which  collection  givc» 
the  best  view  of  this  writer's  opinions  Knl 
practice.  Du  Chcsnc  died  at  Paris  in  iftov. 
Mvcri.   Hidler  Bibl.  Mfd.  Pruct.  tan.  II— .\. 

CHEVALII'.R,    Antont-Rodo!  PH  ur,    a 

learned  French  protestint,  \v.i5  born  in  J 507,  at 

Montch.imps   near  Virc   in    Normandy.      Ilr 

studied   Hebrew  at  Paris  undci  t!ie  ciLhi^t-J 
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Vatable,  and  then  at  Oxford  under  Faglus.  He 
was  tutor  in  the  French  language  to  the  prin- 
cess, aftervards  queen,  Elizabeth,  and  remain- 
ed in  England  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Go- 
ing tlicn  into  Germany,  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Tremellius, under  whose  directions 
he  perfected  himself  in  the  oriental  languages. 
He  was  invited  to  Strasburg  in  1559,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  taught  He- 
brew, and  published  an  improved  edition  of  the 
Thesaurus  of  Sanct.  Pagninus.  The  desire  of 
revisiting  his  native  country  called  him  to  Caen, 
where  having  lived  some  time  in -peace,  he 
was  obliged  by  the  civil  wars  to  take  refuge  in 
England.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Eliza- 
beth, who  recollected  her  old  tutor;  but  he  re- 
turned to  Caen  as  soon  as  llie  religious  differ- 
ences were  settled.  The  fatal  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew again  expelled  him  ;  and  embarking 
for  England,  he  was  landed  sick  at  Guernsey, 
where  he  died  in  1572,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
He  translated  from  Syriac  into  Latin  the""  Tar- 
gum  Hierosolymitanum,"  and  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galati.ins  :  and  his  very  exact  Hebrew 
Grammar  entitled  "  Rudimenta  Hebraicse  lin- 
guse,"  in  410.  was  printed  at  Wittemberg  in 
1574.  He  had  undertaken  a  Bible  in  four  lan- 
guages, but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.     D(  Tkoti. 

Moriri A. 

■  CHEVALIER,  Lewis,  a  celebrated  advo- 
cate in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  about 
1663  of  parents  in  middling  circuinstances  at 
Sainte-Maure  in  Touraine.  He  lost  his  father 
when  young,  but  his  mother  procured  him  the 
best  education  in  her  power.  He  studied  first 
at  the  Jesuits'-coilege  at  Tours,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris  ;  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.  That  this  choice 
was  owing  to  some  extraordinary  religious 
impressions,  appeared  from  his  retreat  to  la 
Trappe,  in  which  austere  solitude  he  passed 
nine  months.  Two  dangerous  diseases  by  which 
he  was  attacked,  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  in- 
duced the  abbe  de  Ranee  to  advise  the  young 
Tioviee  to  return  into  the  world,  and  adopt  an- 
other course  of  life.  Chevalier  then  became 
steward  to  M.  de  Coligni,  and  after  the  death  of 
that  neb  eman,  he  entered  ii,to  the  profession  for 
which  nature  had  destined  him.  that  of  an  advo- 
cate. In  tins  he  obtained  the  higlic.^t  reputation; 
nor  did  he  confine  his  professional  services  to  the 
b.usiness  of  his  clients,  but  held  a  kind  of  lec- 
ture at  his  own  house, for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing young  rn-n  to  the  bar.  He  is  in  conse- 
r^ucnee  lo-jkcd  upon  as  the  father  of  that  free  and 
tncrgetie  stylt  in  pleading,  which  has  broken 
liiiou^h  the  restr^iut  of  cold  and  fornaal  me- 


thod. He  was  accounted  peculiarly  happy  in 
reply,  and  none  of  his  contemporaries  equalled 
him  in  that  respect.  His  regard  for  religion 
was  not  abated  by  his  engagements  in  worldly 
affairs,  and  )ie  approved  his  worth  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  public  and  domestic  life.  Amidst  all 
the  flattering  distinctions  which  his  profesblonal 
eminence  obtained  for  him,  he  never  lost  the 
native  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character. 
He  died  in  1744,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His 
famous  pleadings  for  the  canons  of  Rheims 
were  printed  in  17 16,   i2mo.     Morerl. — A. 

CHEVERT,  Franxis  de,  a  distinguislied 
French  officer,  was  one  of  the  few  military 
men  who  in  a  monarchy  rise  from  a  mean  con- 
dition to  eminence  by  merit  alone.  He  was 
born  of  obscure  parents  at  Verdun  on  the 
Mcuse,  in  1695  -,  and  being  early  left  an  or- 
phan, he  entered  into  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  From  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier 
he  raised  himself  tln'ough  every  intermediate 
degree  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  without  a 
protector,  and  in  the  face  of  envy,  sohly  by  il- 
lustrious actions.  He  devoted  his  whole  soul 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  was  equally 
remarkable  for  his  profound  skill  in  tactics,  and 
his  determined  courage.  The  soldiers  placed 
the  Iiighest  confidence  in  him,  and  were  ready 
to  follow  him  to  the  most  desperate  enterprises. 
At  the  famous  retreat  from  Prague,  in  1742, 
made  by  the  marshal  de  Belleisle,  Chevert  was 
left  behind  with  a  small  garrison,  with  which  he 
held  out  till  pressed  by  famine,  and  would  not 
surrender  at  last  without  all  the  honours  of 
war.  It  was  principally  through  his  means  that 
d'Estrees  gained  the  battle  of  Hastembeek  in 
1757  ;  and  that  the  prince  de  Soubise  obtained 
the  marshal's  staff  for  his  success  at  Lauter- 
burg.  For  these  and  other  great  services  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overlook,  he  was  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  comniander  gr.uid-croix  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lewis,  and  knight  of  tlie  Polish 
white  eagle;  and  besides  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  obtained  trie  governments  of  Givet  and 
Charlemont.  "The  title  of  marshal  of  France," 
says  his  epitaph,  "  was  alone  wanting,  not  to 
his  glcry,  but  to  the  example  he  offered  to  those 
who  might  take  him  for  their  model."  He  died 
in  1769,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was 
buried  in  th.e  chuich  of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris. 
DucUs,  Mim.  Secreti.     Noitv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CtiEVJLLIER,  Andrew,  born  at  Pontoise 
in  1636,  s-tudied  theology  at  Paris,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Sorbonne  in  1658.  He  after- 
wards became  librarian  to  that  s_pciety,  and- 
profited  by  the  advantages  this  place  afforded 
him,  to  pursue  an  uninterrupted  course  of  study* 
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lie  published,  in  French,  "  The  Origin  of 
Printing  in  Paris,  an  historical  and  critical 
Dissertation,''  1694,  4to.  ;  this  work  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Annales  Typographici  of  Mat- 
■  tairc  :  "  The  gvcat  Canon  of  the  Greek-church, 
composed  by  Andrew  of  Jerusalem,  Archbishop 
of  Candia,  and  translated  into  French,''  1699, 
i2mo.  As  early  as  1664  he  had  published  a 
Latin  dissei-ta'.ion  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
touching  the  forinuhrie*  of  faith,  in  4to.  This 
learned  man,  who  was  erninently  pious  and 
charitable,  died  in  17C0.     Moreri. — A. 

CHEVREAU,  Urban,  a  literary  character 
of  eminence  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Loudun  in  1613.  He  passed  through  his 
course  of  early  studies  with  great  reputation, 
and  was  appointed  by  queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den her  secretary.  The  king  of  Denmark,  and 
several  princes  of  Germany,  afterwards  engaged 
him  to  reside  some  time  at  their  courts.  Charles- 
Lewis,  elector-palatine,  nominated  him  his 
counsellor ;  and  during  liis  residence  with  that 
prince,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  converting 
to  the  catholic  faith  his  daughter  Elizabeth- 
Charlotte,  the  destined  spouse  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  : — no  great  exploit,  probably,  in  con- 
troversial divinity  !  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  chosen  by  Lewis  XIV.  preceptor  to  his 
legitimated  son,  the  duke  of  Maine,  whose  se- 
cretary he  afterwards  became.  The  desire  of  a 
religious  and  literary  retirement  at  length  caused 
him  to  quit  the  court,  and  withdraw  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where,  after  an  abode  of  twenty 
yeatfc,  he  died  in  1701,  aged  eighty-eight. 
Chevreau  was  author  of  various  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are;  "  Les  Tableaux  de  la  For- 
tune," printed  in  1 65 1,  8vo.  and  reprinted 
under  the  title  of  "  EfFets  de  la  Fortune,"  in 
1656  ;  this  is  a  romance,  and  was  well  receiv- 
ed in  its  day.  "  L'Histoire  du  Monde,"  1686, 
several  times  reprinted.  This  compendium  of 
history  is  drawn  from  original  sources,  but  not 
always  with  perfect  accuracy.  Too  many  r.ibbi- 
nieal  genealogies  are  inserted  ;  and  some  of  the 
discussions  are  more  suitable  to  a  history  at 
large.  "  Ocuvres  Melees,"  2  parU,  i2mo.  1097. 
These  consist  of  letters,  interspersed  with  Latin 
and  French  verses  of  various  merit,  explana- 
tions of  ancient  authors,  literary  anecdotes,  &c. 
"  Chcvrcana,"  2  vols.  1697-1700  ;  a  collection 
of  unconnected  scraps,  like  otliers  of  the  ana 
tribe.  He  likewise  wrote  some  comedies,  and 
translated  two  pieces  from  the  English  of  bishop 
Joseph  Hall.  Monri.  Noiiv.  Dut.  Hist. — A. 
CHEYNE,  George,  a  physician  and  medi- 
cal writer,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1671.  He 
w.is  originally  designed  for  the  church,  and  re- 


ceived a  conformable  education,  which  he  im- 
proved by  close  study.  His  attendance  on  the 
medical  lectures  of  Dr.  Pitcairne  at  Edinburgh, 
however,  induced  him  t6  change  his  profession 
for  that  of  physic.  He  strongly  imbibed  the 
iatro-mathematical  principles  of  his  master, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  ; 
and  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  he  went  at  the 
age  of  thirty  to  settle  in  London.  Here  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Pitcairne,  "  A 
new  Theory  of  acute  and  slowcontinued  Fe- 
vers ;"  cont.iining  besides,  explanations  of  the 
operation  of  various  medicines,  and  an  account 
of  secretion,  according  to  mechanical  princi- 
ples. To  this  work,  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  Dr.  Cheync  did  not  put  his 
name,  probably  through  consciousness  that  it 
more  properly  belonged  to  his  master  than  to 
himself.  He  next  published  a  work  on  ab- 
stract mathematics,  entitled,  "  Fluxionum  me- 
thodus  inversa ;  sive  quantitatum  fluentium 
leges  generaliores  ;"  and  soon  after,  printed  a 
defence  of  this  work  against  the  objections  of 
De  Moivre.  These  proofs  of  scientific  know-' 
ledge  gained  him  admission  into  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  we  find  him  a  member  in 
1705,  the  date  of  his  next  performance.  This 
was  entitled,  "  Philosophical  Principles  of  Na- 
tural Religion ;  containing  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  proofs  for  natural 
religion  arising  from  them."  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  written  for  the  instruction 
of  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated. 

Meantime  this  learned  and  pious  author  had 
been  drawn  into  a  course  of  irregular  living 
with  tavern  company,  whicli  had  gready  in- 
jured his  health.  Being  naturally  inclined  to 
obesity,  he  was  grown  excessively  unwcilily, 
short-breathed,  and  lethargic.  His  stom.ich 
lost  its  tone,  his  spirits  flagged,  and  liis  powers 
of  exertion  languished.  In  this  uncomfortable 
and  alarming  st.ite,  he  was  sensible  that  a  total 
change  of  diet  anil  mode  of  living  wa5  the  only 
thing  which  could  atFord  him  ctlcctual  relief; 
and  he  had  resolution  enough  to  put  it  iiUu 
practice  before  it  w.is  too  late.  He  .tIso  drank 
the  Bath  waters,  and  derived  so  much  advan- 
tage from  them,  that  for  sevcral'years  he  pur- 
sued his  profession  nt  Bath  during  the  summer, 
and  at  London  in  the  winter.  The  first  fruit 
of  his  personal  and  general  experience  wa; , 
"  An  Essay  of  the  true  Nature  and  dm-  Me- 
thod of  treatiiig  the  Gout,  to'^'ther  with  .;ri 
Account  of  the  Nature  and  C^.ility  of  ILth 
Waters,  the  M.mncr  of  using  ilicm,  and  t!i 
Diseases  in  which  tluy  are  proper;  as  . ! 
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the  Nature  and  Cure  of  most  chronical  Dis- 
tempers." This  work  was  several  times  re- 
printed, and  raised  the  author's  reputation.  In 
common  with  other  writers  of  his  medical 
school,  he  attributes  the  gout  to  obstructions  in 
the  smaller  vessels,  proceeding  from  collections 
of  tartarous  and  urinous  salts  ;  and  for  the 
cure  chiefly  relies  upon  diluents  and  deob- 
struents.  He  next  published  an  '^  Essay  on 
Health  and  long  Life,"  which  proved  so  popu- 
lar,'that,  besides  several  English  editions,  he 
printed  an  enlarged  and  improved  one  in  Latin, 
adding  to  it  i\  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal fibre,  and  the  diseases  proceeding  from  its 
lax  or  resolved  state.  This  work  contained  an 
useful  summary  of  dietetics,  inclining,  in  the 
general  doctrine,  to  the  praise  of  a  strict  regi- 
men. It  exposed  him  to  some  censure,  on  ac- 
count of  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  his 
piecepts  and  practice ;  for,  on  the  complete  re- 
storation of  his  health,  he  had  resumed  a  com- 
mo'n  mode  of  living,  and  drank  wine  again, 
within  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  which  he  seems 
to  think  were  not  surpassed  by  an  allowance  of 
"  a  quart,  or  three  pints  at  most,  a  day ;"  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Cheyne  was  a 
very  large  man.  Experience,  however,  showed 
him  that  he  had  again  got  on  the  wrong  side 
with  respect  to  regimen.  His  old  disorders  re- 
turned with  renewed  violence  ;  and  after  strug- 
gling for  some  time  with  them,  he  gained  the 
victory  only  by  strict  adherence  to  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  to  which  he  thenceforth  almost 
entirely  confined  himself.  In  1733  he  publish- 
ed his  most  celebrated  work,  entitled,  "  The 
English  Malady  ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  nervous  Dis- 
eases of  all  Kinds,  as  Spleen,  Vapours,  Lowness 
of  Spirits,  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  Dis- 
tempers, &c."  With  many  good  practical  re- 
marks, this  has  too  many  deductions  from  false 
or  dubious  theories,  in  which  the  mechanical 
physicians  were  always  too  prone  to  indulge. 
Viscidity  and  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  laxity 
in  the  solids,  are  his  leading  points  of  doctrine. 
He  still  inveighs  against  the  too  full  and  gross 
diet  of  the  rich  and  indolent ;  but  judiciously 
varies  his  advice  as  to  regimen  according  to  the 
habit  of  body  and  condition  of  the  patient.  In 
general,  hov/ever,  he  passed  for  the  great  pa- 
tron of  low  liviiig;  of  whicli  his  friend,  lord 
Chciterfield;,  aflbrds  an  humourous  proof,  in  a 
paper  (No  ijo)  of  a  peviodieal  publication, 
entitled.  The  World,  describing  a  modern 
sympesion,  or  dining  club.  "  I  must  not  omit 
mentionin'g  (says  he),  that  my  friend  is  tor- 
mented with  the  stone,  wMch  misfortune  he  im- 
putes to  hi^  having  once  drank  water  for  a  month, 


by  the  prescription  of  the  late  Dr.  Cheyne,  and 
by  no  means  to  at  least  two  quarts  of  claret  a 
day,  for  these  last  thirty  years."  The  last- 
mentioned  work  of  our  author  contains  a  par- 
ticular narrative  of  his  own  case,  drawn  up 
with  much  candour  and  openness.  Tlie  re- 
maining publications  of  Dr.  Cheyne  were, 
"  An  Essay  on  Regimen  j  together  with  five 
Discourses,  medical,  moral,  and  philosophical, 
&c."  1740;  and,  "The  natural  Method  of 
curing  the  Diseases  of  die  Body,  and  the  Dis- 
orders of  the  Mind  depending  on  the  Body," 
1742.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  the 
contents  of  these,  as  they  turn  in  genera!  upon 
the  same  ideas  which  form  the  basis  af  his 
other  works.  Some  metaphysical  notions 
which  he  introduced  are  fanciful  and  unsolid  ; 
but  all  his  productions  are  agreeable  from  their 
vivacity,  and  an  air  of  piety,  benevolence,  and 
sincerity,  which  qualities  were  conspicuous  in 
his  character.  They  were  niucli  read  in  their 
day,  but  have  nov/  given  place  to  newer  writings^ 
Dr.  Cheyne  died  at  B  ith  in  1742,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Biogr.  Britn/u 
HalUr  BibL  Med.  Pract.—K. 

CHIABRERA,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian poet,  wr.s  born  at  Savona  in  1552.  Losing 
his  father  soon  after  birth,  an  uncle  took  the 
charge  of  his  education,  and  sent  for  him  to. 
Rome,  where,  after  passing  through  his  ele- 
mentary studies,  he  was  received  into  the  Ro- 
man college.  Here  he  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Paul  Manuzio,  and  Sperone  Speroni,  and 
heard  the  lectures  of  the  famous  Muretus.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  cardinal 
Cornaro  -,  but  a  quarrel  with  a  Roman  gentle- 
man obliged  him.  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
Here,  the  heat  of  youth  again  involved  him  in 
troubles.  He  was  wounded  in  an  affray,  and 
(as  he  himself  relates)  took  vengeance  with  hii 
own  hand,  on  which  account  he  was  an  exile 
for  many  months.  At  length  he  found  means 
to  appease  all  animosities,  and  thenceforth 
lived  in  quiet,  chiefly  in  his  native  place,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  studies.  He  first  made 
himself  known  by  his  Latin  verses ;  but  the 
advice  of  his  friends  induced  him  principally  to 
cultivate  Italian  poetry,  of  which  he  became  a 
very  voluminous  and.  much  admired  author. 
His  reputiv'-ion  caused  him  to  be  invited  by 
several  princes.  Ferdinand  I.  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  hearing  he  was  at  Florence,'  sent  for 
him  to  court,  and  employed  him  in  composing 
some  verses  for  a  dramatic  exhibition  given  tq 
the  prince  of  Spain ;  and  afterwards,  on  the 
mani;:ge  of  the  princess  Mary,  who  became 
^uecu  of  France,  he  coannitted  to.  ChiabrvJcaL 
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the  care  of  the  poetry  to  be  prnn(5unccd  on  the 
stage.  For  these  services  he  was  iiiuiiificeiitly 
rew.irded,  aiid  treated  with  singular  respect. 
Charles  Emaniicl,  duke  of  Savoy,  pressed  him 
ito  re>ide  at  Turin  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  made 
him  magiKficent  presents,  and  Hberally  paid  his 
expences  whenever  he  visited  tliat  capitah 
Vincent  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  was  another 
of  his  p.Urons,  and  besides  other  honours  and 
rewards,  assigned  him  an  -miual  pension. 
But  nothing  so  much  conduce  1  to  his  reputation 
as  tlie  notice  t.iken  of  him  by  c.'.rdinal  Barberini, 
himself  an  eminent  poet  ;  v.Iic  not  only  ad- 
dress.] to  him  an  ode,  but  when  pope,  under 
the  na/ne  of  Urban  VIII.,  honoured  him  with 
the'unu-".al  compliment  of  a  brief,  filled  with 
higli-flow.  prais..-s,  and  gave  him  an  invitation 
to  fix 


prais.j 
Rome 


i.s,  am!  gave 
at  Rome,  which,  however,  Chiabrera, 
through  apoetic  love  of  freedom  -ind  tranquillity, 
declini;d.  The  republic  of  Genoa,  of  which 
he  was  a  subject,  was  not  backward  in  con- 
ferring honours  and  privileges  upon  him,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  being  covered  when  he 
addressed  the  most  serene  college.  Thus, 
universally  respected,  he  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  eighty-six,  dying  at  Savona  in  1637.  He 
married  a  wife  at  iifty,  but  had  no  children  by 
her. 

Chiabrera  filled  up  in  Fome  measure  the  in- 
terval bLtween  the  most  flourishing  and  the 
declining  age  of  Italian  poetry,  having  had  the 
advantage  of  being  convers.mt  with  the  first, 
on  which  he  formed  his  early  taste,  but  receiving 
a  taint  from  the  latter.  He  aimed,  however, 
at  originality,  and  says  of  himself,  "  that  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  countryrpan  Co- 
lumbus, resolved  to  find  a  new  world,  or 
drown."  This  is  perhaps  chiefly  to  be  under- 
stood of  his  lyrie  productions,  in  which  he  suc- 
cessfully naturalised  the  sportive  graces  of 
Anacr'ron,  and  the  sublime  flights  of  Pindar. 
He  also  enriched  Italian  verse  with  the  intro- 
duction of  various  new  measures.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  compositions  are  his  canzoni, 
in  wliich,  the  livtliness  and  variety  of  his 
imagery,  and  the  loftiness  of  his  language,  had 
free  scope.  Of  these,  and  other  lyric  pro- 
ductions, seven  or  tight  volumes  h;:ve  been 
publl.'htd.  But  he  was  likewise  a  very  prolific 
■wni(.r  in  the  epic  or  heroic  strain  ;  and  his 
"  Italia  liberata,"  "  Firenze,"  "  Gotiade,  or 
"Wars  of  the  Goths,"  "  Ruggiero,"  and  "  Ama- 
dcidc,"  are  all  poems  of  great  length  and  labour. 
The  la;t  of  t;  ese,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
contiucst  of  Rhodes  by  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
seci.iS.  from  tliC  criticisms  it  excited,  to  liave 
been  one  of  ihc  most  pi  pular.     None  of  them, 


however,  have  had  the  fortune  of  being  ranked 
among  the  prime  products  of  the  Italian  muse  j 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, if  one  of  the  most  copious  of  poets 
had  in  any  instance  attained  the  highest  point 
of  excellence.  His  musical  dramas,  and  a  tra- 
gedy called  "  Ermlnia,"  stand  in  the  same  class 
of  middli!ig  performances.  He  was  an  elegant 
writer  of  prose  -,  and  his  familiar  letters,  pub- 
lished P.ot  many. years  since,  possess  the  grace-  • 
ful  ease  proper  to  that  kind  of  composition. 
A  collection  of  his  most  esteemed  poems  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  was  published  at  Rome  in  17 18  by 
the  abbe  Paolucci.  Chiabrera  was  as  remark- 
able for  the  ugliness  of  his  features,  as  fur  the 
beauty  of  his  genius.  His  morals,  from  the 
testimony  of  pope  Urban's  brief,  were  untainted. 

Tirahnschi.      Bailie! A. 

CHIARI,  JosupH,  a  painter  of  considerable 
merit,  was  born  at  Rome  in  '654.     A  weakly 
constitution,  left  by  the  plague  which  he  under- 
went in  his  infancy,  caused  him  to  be -devoted 
to  the  arts  of  design,  in  whicli  hi«  first  master 
was  one  Galliani.     But  he  soon  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  placed  uiul  r   the  celebrated 
Carlo   -waratti,    with  whom   he   made  a  rapid 
progress.     He    copied  m.uiy   of  that  masf>;r's 
works  in  a  style  wb.ieh  has  given  a  high  value 
to  his   copies  ;    and  lie  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  RIaratti,  as  to  be  entrusttd  by  him  with 
finishing  works  he  had  begun,  and  to  be  re- 
commended to  new  employment.     He  had  the 
charge  of  completing  the  cartons  for  the  mosaics 
in  one  of  t!;e  small  domes  of  St.  Peter^;  and 
one  of  the  twelve  propliets  in  St.  John  Lateran 
•was  confided  to  his  execution.     As  he  advanced 
in  reputation,  he  was  employed  in  many  great 
historical  works  in  churches  and  palaces,  and 
likewise  exercised  himself  in  fancy  compositions. 
His  pictures  were  highly  valued,  as  well  during 
his  life-time,  as  since  his  death.      He   had  a 
delicate  touch,  an  agreeable  tone  of  coiouring, 
and  drew  with  elegance  and  correctness.     He 
tiled    at    Rome   in    1 727.      D' Argtrtville    Viet 
dts    Peititns.       Pilkitigtons    Diet,    of  Pairitert. 
—A. 

CHICHLF.Y,  or  CHHHni.F,  Henry,  an 
eminent  English  prelate  in  the  i;th  century, 
was  born  of  obscure  parents  at  Hi';nam- Ferrers 
in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Winchcsrer-school,  and  afterwards  at  Ncw-col- 
kge,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  His 
studies,  besides  divinity,  seem  to  have  comprc- 
hcniied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  of  which  he 
was  created  doctor.  He  was  chaplain  to  Med- 
ford  bishop  of  Salisbtnv,  by  whom  he  w:.n  pro- 
muted  liiit  to  an  ardideaconry,  and  then  to  liie 
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clianccllorsliip   of  that    diocese.      His   talents 
caused  hiin  to  be  noticed  by  king  lleniy  IV., 
who  employed  lilm  in  several  important  nego- 
ciations.     He  was  embassador  to  pope  Gregory 
XII.,  wlien,  being  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
St.  David's,  Ik  was  consecrated  at  Sienna  by 
the  pope's  own  hands  in  1407.     In   1409  he 
was  one  of  tlie  deputies  of  the  English  clergy 
to  the  comicil  of  Pisa.     Henry  V.  sent  him,  in 
141 3,  with  the  earl  of  AVavwick,  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.     In  141 4   lie  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  on  the  decease  of  archbishop 
Arundel.     The   commons  having,  in  a  parlia- 
ment holdcn   at  Leicester  that  year,  addressed 
the  king  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  church  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  archbishop   Chiehley 
employed  his  policy  to  divert  the  storm.     He 
advised  the  clergy  to  grant  the  king  a  large  sub- 
sidy, and    then  roused  the   spirit  of  ambition 
and   conquest   in  the  young   monarch,  by  re- 
presenting to  him   in  an  artful  and  adulatory 
speech  the  glory  that  would  redound  to  him  by 
asserting  his   just  claim    to    the    provinces  of 
France,  which  had  belonged  to  his  predeces- 
sors, and  even  to  the  crown   of  that  kingdom. 
Were  it  not  probable  that  the  king  himself  had 
already    entertained    the    same    notions,    this 
churchman  would  therefore  have  the  credit  of 
involving  two  powerful  nations  in  a   series  of 
bloodshed  and  devastation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  interests  of  his  order.     He  went  over  to 
France  with  the  king,  caused  on   his   return 
abundance  of  processions  to  be  made  for  ob- 
taining the  favour  of  Heaven  upon  his  arms,  and 
at  the  many  synods  he  held  in  that  and  tlie  suc- 
ceeding reign,  exhorted  his  brethren  freely  to 
open  their  purses  in  support  of  so  necessary  a 
war.     He   several  times  visited  the  king  in  his 
camp,  and  was  present  with  him  at  Paris  after 
the  surrender   of  that   capital.      In    142 1,  he 
crowned  queen  Catharine  in  London,  and  dur- 
ing   that  year   christened   prince   Henry,  who 
ever  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  filial  respect. 
After   the    death    of  Henry  V.   in    1422,  the 
archbishop  was  commanded  by  the  protector 
duke  of  Bedford  to  open   the  new  parliament 
with  a  declaratory  speech,  in  which  he   took 
upon   him  to  predict  greater  glory  and  prospe- 
rity for  the  infant  king  than  had  been  attained 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.    He  was  nominated 
first  privy-counsellor  during  the  minority  ;  but 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  engage  in  matters 
of  state,  but  confined  himself  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical functions.     He  founded  a   noble  college 
and  a  large  hospital  ai  his  birth-place,  Higham 
Ferrers,  and  endowed  them  with  ample  reve- 


nues, which  were  considerably  augmented  by 
his  two  brothers  Robert  and  William,  both  al- 
dermen of  London.     In  1426  pope  Martin  V. 
began  to  show  his  displeasure  against  Chiehley 
for  certain  points  of  conduct  derogatory  from 
that  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome  and  devotion 
to  its  interests  which  lie  had  vowed  on  receiving 
the  pall,  and  which,  in  reality,  were  contra- 
dictory, to  his  duties  as  a  subject  of  the  king- 
The  subjects  of  complaint  were,  that  he  had 
made  no  opposition  to  the  statute  oi pnviitnire, 
that  he  had  moved  for  the  annulling  of  papal 
exemptions,  that  he  had  charged  tiie  pope  vi\ih  a 
design  of  extorting  money  from  the  English,  &c. 
The  pope's  resentment  proceeded  so   far,  that 
he  suspended  the  archbishop's  legantine  power; 
and   it  was  thought  necessary  to  procure  the 
intercession  of  his  brother  prelates,  and  of  tlie 
university  of  Oxford,  in  order  to  efilct  his  re- 
conciliation with  the  holy  see.     The  commons 
even  petitioned  the  king  to  send  a   special  em- 
bassador to  Rome  for  the  purpose.     Chiehley 
accompanied   these    intercessions   wltli   a  very 
submissive  letter,  and  moved  the  repeal  of  the 
premiinire  act,  but  the  commons  did  not  chuse 
to  form  any  precise  resolution  on  the  matter. 
This  prelate  had  long  resolved  to  perpetuate  his 
name  by  erecting  a  monument  of  gratitude  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  educated.    About  1437 
he  caused  a  large  building  to  be  erected  in  the 
suburbs,  which  he  designed  for  a  college  ;  but 
disliking  either  its  plan  or  situation  when  finish- 
ed, he  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  for 
a  convent.     He  then  began  a  stately  fabric  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  which  he  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  procured  to  be  erected  into  a  col- 
lege by  the  king's  letters  patent,  conferring  upon 
it  ample  privileges.     This  was  the  college  of 
All-souls,  one  of  the  noblest  foundations  in  tlie 
university.     He  was  in  other  respects  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  Oxford;  and  he  likewise  displayed 
his  munificent  disposition  in  contributing  con- 
siderable  sums  to  adorning  and  improving  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  to  other  public 
works.     This  prelate,  who  enjoyed  general  re- 
spect and  esteem,  died  in   1443,  and  was  inter- 
red in  a  monument  built  by  himself  in  Canter- 
bury cathedral.      Eisgr.  Brkati. — A. 

CHICOYNEAU,  Francis,  the  Elder, 
an  eminent  physician,  was  the  sou  of  Michael 
Chieoyneau,  professor  and  chancellor  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Mont- 
pellier,  at  which  city  Francis  was  born  in  1672. 
He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession, 
and  succeeded  him  in  his  posts,  to  which  he 
added  that  of  counsellor  in  the  couit  of  aids  at 
Montpellicr.     At  the  plague  of  JMarseilles  in 
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1720,  he  was  sent,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  father-in-law  Chirac,  as  one  of  the  meclic.\l 
missionaries  to  the  afflicted  city,  in  wliich,  by 
his  intrepidity,  he  restored  in  some  measure  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  people.  His  own  confi- 
dent^- was  chiefly  founded  upon  what  appears 
a  vei-y  str:'nge,  and  was  certainly  a  very  danger- 
ous, hypothesis,  that  the  phigue  is  not  conta- 
gious, which  doctrine  he  received  from  Chime, 
who  was  a  very  strenuous  supporter  of  il.  The 
mischi  fs  occasioned  by  its  adoption,  and  by  the 
consequent  omission  of  certain  precautionary 
measures,  are  displayed  in  M.  D.rtrand's  rela- 
tion of  that  calamitous  event.  Clr.coyneau's  zeal 
and  activity,  however,  obtained  applause,  and 
were  rewarded  with  a  pension.  In  1731  he 
was  called  to  court,  and  made  physician  to  the  > 
royal  children  ;  and  at  the  death  of  Chirac  the 
next  year,  he  suceeedtd  him  as  first  physician 
to  the  king,  counsellor  of  state,  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  iedied 
at  Versailles  in  1752,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
This  physician  left  few  works  behind  him.  The 
principal  are  what  relate  to  the  plague,  espe- 
cially his  defence  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
contagious,   published  at   i-yons   and  Paris  in 

1721,  i2mo.  In  1744  a  large  quarto  volume 
appeared  at  Paris,  containing  a  collection  made 
by  the  king's  comm.and,  of  various  matters  re- 
lative to  the  plague,  its  origin,  symptoms,  cure, 
ice.  with  the  precautions  used  against  it,  and 
narratives  of  particular  visitations^  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  up  under  the  inspection  of 
Chicoyneau.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  stating 
facts  and  opinions  with  fairness,  and  compris- 
ing much  useful  information  relative  to  that 
dreadful  distemper.  Ncuv.  DL-t.  Hist.  Halltr's 
td'it.  ofBoerb.  ck  Stud.  Med. —  A. 

CinCOYNEAU,rR.\Ncis,  THE  Younger, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  IMontpcllier 
in  1702,  and  received  his  eleincntary  rdueation 
under  his  father.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  col- 
lege of  Be;vuvais  at  Paris  ;  and  being  destined  to 
the  medical  j^rcfcssion,  he  studied  in  that  city 
anatomy  under  Du  Vtrncy  and  Winslow,  and 
botany  under  Vaillant.  On  his  return  to  Mont- 
pcllier  he  took  his  degrees  in  medicine,  and 
■was  noiiiinated  to 's  uccced  his  father  as  chan- 
cellor. The  olfice  of  demonstrator  in  botany 
was  the  first  academic  employment  assigned 
him,  which  he  filled  with  great  credit.  Ijc  en- 
tirely renewed  the  roy.il  garden  of  Montpellier, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the 
^intervals  of  business,  examined  the  plants  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  even  pushed 
his  htrhalisiiig  expeditions  as  far  as  the  Pyre- 
accs.     Ht  picsided  \,\\h  wo  less  ap^^Iausc  at  the 


public  courses  of  anatomy.  In  1724,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Montpeliier  chose  him 
adjunct  for  botany  ;  and  or,  his  father's  depar- 
ture for  Paris,  gave  liim  his  scat  as  associate. 
Before  this  learned  body  he  read  several  me- 
moirs among  whieli  was  one  *'  On  the  au- 
toni:itic  Movements  of  the  Sensitive  Phmts  ;" 
and  another,  "  On  particular  Motions  ob..cr\-ed 
in  the  Flowers  of  the  cichoraccous  Pl.mt<;."  In 
these  pieces  he  showed  himself  an  accurati  ob- 
server, and  an  elegant  writer.  When  he  came 
to  the  chancellor's  chair,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  judgment,  eloquence,  and  p\i:ityof 
style.  His  Latin  orations  were  particul.iriy  ad- 
mired. His  fatl'.er  had  made  over  to  him  his. 
office  of  counsellor  in  the  court  of  aids,  on 
which  account  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apply 
for  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  he 
qu.riified  himself  to  speak  the  language  of  this 
profession  almost  as  readily  as  tL.it  of  medicine. 
In  the  height  of  reputation,  a  lingering  disease, 
the  result  of  an  originally  weak  constitution, 
carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  the 
year  i  740.     Hloreri. — A. 

CHll  FLET,  John-James,  a  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Besan9on  in  158S. 
He  studied  physic  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and 
Padua,  and  afterwanls  travelled  tlirough  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Returning  to  his  native  place, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1614,  physician  to  the 
city,  in  room  of  his  fatlicr.  He  was  likewise 
raised  to  the  principal  public  ofiices,  and  was 
deputed  on  affairs  of  importance  to  the  arch- 
duelicss  Isabella-Clara- Eugenia,  governess  of 
the  Low-countries.  That  princess  retained 
him  as  her  pliysician  ;  and  afterwards  sent  hin» 
into  Spain  to  king  Philip  IV.,  who  made  him 
his  physician,  arid  gave  him  in  charge  to  write 
the  history  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Returning  to  Flanders,  he  became  first  physi- 
cian to  the  cardinal  Ferdinand,  wlio  had  suc- 
ceeded Isabella  in  the  government  of  the  Low- 
countries.  He  died  in  1660.  Chiiflet  is  more 
known  in  his  literary  than  his  medical  capacity. 
He  wrote  the  antiquities  of  his  ii.itive  pl.iee  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Vcsontio,  civitas  impcrialis, 
libera,  sequanoriim  metropolis,  &c.  nionu- 
nientis  illustrata,"  Lyons,  1618,  i6co,  4to. ; 
this  is  composed  in  elegant  Latin,  but  t!ic  au- 
thor is  censured  for  liaving  attended  mere  to 
the  Roinan  th.in  the  Celtic  part  of  the  history, 
and  ;o  have  indvd^'ed  too  much  in  lc;irned  di- 
gressions.    His  "  Vindicix  Hispanicar,"'  .^nt- 

nvirpy  1643,  47»  5°»  4'"*  •'"''  ^'^''  ^'•'^  writ- 
ten to  prove  th.it  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet  docs 
not  descend  in  the  male  line  from  Charlemagne, 
acd  litat  tiic  fcmJe  branch  of  tiic  bouse  u£ 
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Austria  precedes  it.  Ansvcrs  were  written  to 
this  work  by  Frenchmen.  It  is  to  be  ebscrved 
th  It  Chifflct  was  a  subject  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
guwiy.  "  Le  faux  Childcbrand,"  1649,  410. 
is  a  dissertation  to  the  same  purpose.  "  De 
Ampulla  Remensi,"  j^iitw.  165 1,  fol. :  in  this 
the  writer  attempts  to  refute  the  fable  of  the 
holy  vase  of  oil  at  Rhcims  used  in  the  corona- 
tion of  the  kings  of  France.  It  was  his  nation- 
ality, however,  not  his  freedom  from  credulity 
and  superstition,  which  led  him  to  attack  this 
legendary  tale  ;  for  he  was  a  strenuous  defender 
of  the  holy  sudary  of  Besan^on.  "  Rccueil  des 
Traites  do  Paix,  de  Treve,  de  Neutralite,  entre 
les  Couronnes  d'Espagne  &  de  France  ■,"  this 
begins  with  the  peace  of  Madrid  in  1526,  arid 
comes  down,  in  the  third  edition,  to  the  peace 
of  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  in  1659.  Chifflet  wrote 
several  other  historical  tracts,  most  of  which 
were  printed  together  at  Antwerp  in  1650,  fol. 
His  medical  prejudices  led  him  to  write  a  piece 
against  the  use  of  the  Quinquina,  entitled 
"  Pulvls  Febrifugus  ventilatus,"  1653,  8vo. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
diligent  research,  but  too  much  swayed  by  par- 
tiahty,  and  not  remarkable  for  judgment  or 
clearness  of  method.  He  had  three  sons,  an 
uncle,  and  three  brothers,  who  were  all  writers 
and  men  of  learning.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist — A. 

CHILDEBERT  I.  the  third  of  the  four  sons 
of  Clovis,  betv/ecn  whom  his  dominions  were 
divided,  had  for  his  share  the  kingdom  of  Paris, 
over  which  he  began  to  reign  in  511,  while  yet 
a  child.  After  some  years  of  tranquillity,  the 
dowager  Clotilda  incited  Childebcrt  and  two  of 
his  brothers  to  attack  Sigismund  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  they  defeated  and  destroyed  him 
and  his  family.  Clodomir  king  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  three  brothers,  however,  fell  in 
battle  ;  and  his  dominions  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  as  guardians 
to  his  children.  Childebert  next  engaged  in  a  re- 
ligious war  against  Amalaric  the  Arian  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  wijo  had  married  his  sister  Clo- 
tilda, and  used  her  ill  on  account  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  faith.  [See  Amalaric] 
In  his  march,  Childebert,  hearing  a  false  re- 
port of  the  death  of  his  brother  Tiiierry  king  of 
Metz,  or  Austrasia,  seized  upon  the  capital  of 
liis  province  of  Auvergne,  which,  on  better  in- 
formation, he  quitted  with  shame.  He  was 
victorious  against  Amalaric,  and  brought  back 
his  army  to  Paris  loaded  with  spoil,  particularly 
clmrch-plate,  which  he  piously  distributed 
among  his  own  cathedrals.  His  next  exploit 
■WAS  to  join  with  his  brothei;,  Clotaire  in  a  plot 


against  his  three  young  nephews  and  wards,  the 
sons  of  Clodomir.  having  by  artful  pretences 
got  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  grandmother 
Clotilda,  tliey  sent  to  her  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
scissars,  bidding  her  chuse  for  her  grand- 
children which  she  pleased.  She  replied,  that 
"  she  had  rather  see  them  dead,  than  shaved;" 
on  the  reception  of  wliich  answer,  Clotaire 
immediately  stabbed  the  eldest.  The  second, 
embracing  the  knees  of  Childebert,  pleaded  so 
movinglyvfor  his  life,  that  this  uncle,  though 
the  author  of  the  design,  intreated  Clotaire  to 
spare  hirn.  But  that  bloody  pi-jnce,  resolving 
that  the  crime  should  take  its  full  effect,  with 
menaces  drove  Cliildebert  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  dispatched  the  child.  Meantime  the  third 
was  conveyed  av.'ay  by  Clnldebert's  attendants, 
and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  Thierry  king 
of  Metz  soon  after  dying,  these  two  brothers 
projected  the  seizure  of  his  dominions  in  preju- 
dice of  their  nephew  his  son  Theodebert ;  but 
the  martial  young  prince  being  on  his  guard, 
they  relinquished  their  design,  and  even  admit- 
ted him  to  share  in  the  conquest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  from  Gondemar,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Sigismund,  and  to  partake  in 
the  division  which  put  an  end  to  the  separate 
existence  of  that  royalty.  A  quarrel  afterwards 
arose  between  Clotaire  and  Childebert,  in  which 
the  latter  was  supported  by  Theodebert ;  but 
when  a  battle  was  just  impending,  a  violent 
storm  so  acted  upon  their  superstitious  feelings, 
that  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  spot. 
They  then  united  in  an  attack  upon  the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain,  and  penetrated  to  Saragossa, 
whence  they  were  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
Disputes  afterwards  arose  between  them  con- 
cerning the  succession  to  Thcodebert's  domi- 
nions, who,  as  well  as  his  son  Theodebalde, 
was  dead.  Clotaire  had  seized  them,  and  Chil- 
debert was  obliged  in  appearance  to  acquiesce  ; 
but  he  instigated  Clotaire's  son,  Chramnes,  to 
rebel  against  his  father.  Childebert  made  an 
irruption  into  Champagne  to  support  him,  but 
o'n  his  return,  -he  fell  sick  and  died  at  Paris  in 
558.  Leaving  only  daughters,  Clotaire  suc- 
ceeded to  hif.  dominions  ;  and  this  is  the  first 
example  in  French  history  of  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law,  which  excludes  the  female  line 
fronr  the  crown.  The  preceding  narrative  suf- 
ficiently proves  how  destitute  Childebert  was 
of  the  principles  of  honour  and  justice  ;  yet  he 
was  milder  in  temper  than  his  brothers,  and 
governed  his  people  with  moderation.  He 
abounded  in  the  piety  of  the  times,  which  con- 
sisted in  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  alms-giving,  and 
the  founding  of  churches  and  convents.  Jlloreri. 
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Millol  Ekvh'nts  dc  rH'iit.  de  France.    Mod.  Uiii- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

CHILDEBERT  II.  king  of  ^  Austrasia  or 
Metz,  was  the  sou  of  Sigcbert  by  Brunehaut. 
On  the  assassination  of  liis  father,  in  575,  he 
was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  would  probably 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle 
Chilperic,  had  he  not  been  privately  conveyed 
away  from  Paris,  and  carried  to  Metz,  where 
the  nobility  proclaimed  him  king.  During  his 
rninority,  his  states  were  kept  in  security  by 
the  protection  of  his  uncle  Gontran  king  of 
Burgundy,  who  sent  for  him  to  his  court,  and 
showed  him  to  the  people  as  his  destined  suc- 
cessor. A  faction  at  home,  however,  after- 
wards engaged  him  in  an  alliance  with  Chil- 
peric and  a  war  with  Gontran,  by  \\liieh  he  re- 
covered a  moiety  of  Marseilles  which  had  been 
with-hcld  from  him.  On  the  death  of  Chilperic, 
Childebert  was  induced  by  his  counsellors  to 
march  to  Paris,  in  order  to  seize  a  pnrt  of  his 
dominions.  This  step  was  near  involving  him 
in  another  quarrel  with  Gontran  ;  but  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  his  uncle  restored  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Some  years  afterwards,  Childe- 
"bert  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Greek  em- 
peror Maurice,  to  assist  him,  in  consideration  of 
a  large  subsidy,  in  expelling  the  Lombards  from 
Italy.  In  consequence,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  one  army,  and  sent  several  others,  into 
Italy  i  but  they  met  with  great  losses  from 
sickness  and  the  enemy.  His  power,  liowever, 
was  so  formidable,  that  the  Lombards  repeat- 
edly purchased  a  truce  from  him;  and  at  length, 
through  the  mediation  of  Gontran,  gave  him  an 
annual  subsidy  as  the  price  of  peace.  Mean- 
time the  young  king  was  assailed  by  domestic 
conspiracies,  aimed  either  against  his  life,  or 
]iis  authority.  These  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  defeat ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Gon- 
tran, in  593,  he  obtained  a  large  accession  of 
dominion  by  succeeding  to  all  that  was  then 
called  Burgundy,  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
Orleans,  and  the  best  part  of  that  of  Paris. 
The  possession  of  some  of  these  territories, 
however,  cost  him  a  war  with  Fredegonde,  as 
guardian  of  her  son  Clotaire  II.  in  which  his 
troops  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Soissons. 
This  did  not  prevent  liim  from  gaining  Paris; 
and  he  afterwards  entirely  extirpated  a  barba- 
rous nation  called  the  Varnes,  whom  Frede- 
gonde had  excited  against  him.  Soon  after  tliis 
victory  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poi- 
son, in  596,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six. 
Several  regulations  for  tlie  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  his  states  are  ascribcil  to  this  prince, 
and  make  a  part  of  the  capitularies  of  tlie  aa- 
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ciein  kin';;s  of  France.     Alorcri.    Alcd.  Un'rofrt, 
Hist — A. 

CHILDEBERT  III.  by  some  called  the 
Fir.-t,  by  others  the  Second,  ns  being  king  nf 
all  France,  was  the  son  of  Thierry  I.,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Clovis  III.  in  695.  At 
this  time,  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  in  rea- 
lity exercised  the  sovereign  authority  ;  so  that 
Childebert  had  only  the  u^nie  and  state  of  a 
king,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  dc-.th  in  711, 
leaving  his  nominal  crown  to  his  son  Dagobert. 
Moreri.      Mod.    Univtrs.  Hiit. — A. 

CHILDERIC  I.  king  of  France,  son  of 
Merouee  or  Merova;us,  succeeded  his  father  in 
456.  His  genuine  history  is  almost  lost  in  iho 
obscurity  of  the  times;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
appears,  that  liis  licentious  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  subjects 
occasioned  a  general  revolt,  in  which  lie  was 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  a  Roman  com- 
mander, of  Gaulish  birth,  named  jl^^'diuM  r 
Gillon,  governor  of  Soissons,  was  placed  in 
his  stead.  He  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Ba- 
sin king  of  Thuringia,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  Meantime  his  friend  Guiemans  or  Wio- 
niald  was  disposing  the  minds  of  the  Franks  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  their  exiled  king,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  violences  of  /F.gi- 
dius.  At  the  proper  time,  Childcric  returned, 
and  easily  recovered  his  crown  ;  after  which  he 
governed  his  people  with  justness  and  mildness. 
His  powers  in  attaching  the  fair  sex  appeared 
from  his  being  scon  followed  into  France  by 
Basina  the  wife  of  the  Thuringian  king,  who 
forsook  her  husband,  and  was  married  to  Chil- 
deric.  Much  of  his  reign  w.is  occupied  in 
martial  exploits,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  very  successful ;  extending  his  conquests 
along  the  Loire,  the  Oisc,  and  the  Seine,  re- 
ducing Lorraine,  and  pushing  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Low-countries.  He  died  in  481,  aged  for- 
ty-five, and  was  buried  at  Tournai,  where  hit 
tomb  was  discovered  so  late  as  the  year  1^5;. 
He  was  father  by  Basina  of  the  celebrated  Clo- 
vis.    Jllorni.      Uninrs.  Hi.'t. — A. 

CHILDERIC  IF.  youngest  son  of  Clovis  II. 
became  king  of  Austrasia  in  6r)o;  .md  en  the 
deatli  of  his  brother  Clotaire  lU.  in  ffc,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crowns  of  Bur 
tria.     ^Vhile  he   gave  his  c 
bishop  of   Autun,  the 
went  on  with  tolerable    • 
the  banishment  of  that  minister,  ;  m- 
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them,  named  Bodilon,  having  made  some  free 
representations  to  him  of  his  misconduct,  was 
by  his  orders  laid  flat  on  tlie  floor  and  severely 
beaten.  In  revenge  for  this  indignity,  Bodilon 
surprised  the  king  on  his  return  from  the  chace, 
and  assassinated  him  with  his  own  hand.  His 
vengeance  was  not  satiated  without  the  inurder 
of  the  pregnant  quean,  and  an  infant  prince. 
This  catastrophe  happened  in  673,  when  Chil- 
deric  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Afonri. 
Mod.  Unkwrs.  Hist. — A. 

CHILDERIC  III.,  called  the  Idiot,  or  the 
Faineant,  son  (as  supposed)  of  Chilperic  II., 
was  the  pageant  that  wore  the  crown  in  the 
time  of  Pepin  and  Carloman  from  742  to  752. 
Pepin  then  caused  him  to  be  shaved  and  put 
into  a  monastery.  He  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Merovingian  race.     Moreri. — A. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  William,  a  person 
in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves distinguished  by   religious    controversy, 
was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was  born  in  1602.     He  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  in  161 8,  and,  after 
taking  the  usual  degrees,  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1628.     A  fondness  for  disputation 
seems  early  to  have  characterised  him.     ♦'  He 
would  often,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  walk  in 
the  college  grove  and  contemplate  ;  but  when 
he  met  with  any  scholar  there,  he  would  enter 
into  discourse  and  dispute  with  him,  purposely 
to    facilitate  and  make  the  way  of  wrangling 
common  with  him."     Lord  Clarendon,  in  his 
own  life,  gives  a  similar  picture  of  Chillingworth 
(who    was    one    of  his    intimate  friends),    but 
drawn    widi    a  much    superior  pencil.     "  He 
was    a    man  of   so  great  a  subtilty  of  under- 
standing, and  so  rare  a  temper  in  debate,  that, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  provoke  him  into  any 
passion,  so  it  was  very  dillicult  to  keep  a  man's 
self   from   being    a    little    discomposed  by  his 
sharpness  and^  quickfiess  of  argument,  and  in- 
stances, in  \i'iiich  he  liad  a  rare  facility,  and  a 
great  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew." 
This  turn  of  mind,  however,  as  the  noble  his- 
torian observes,  had  its  inconveniences  ;  for  he 
had  "  contracted  ^such  an  irresolution  and  habit 
of  doubting,  that  by  degrees  he  grew  confident 
of  nothing."     It  was  the  cause  of  a  change  of 
opinion  which  was  the  source  to  him  of  much 
obloquy  -,    for   John    Fisher,    a    subtle    Jesuit, 
being  at  this  time  frequently  at  Oxford,  took 
pains  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  Chil- 
lingworth, and  by  his  arguments  was  able  to 
jemler  him  an  entire  convert  to  popery.     The 
leading  argument  which  he  then  found  himself 
Uicap-iblc  of  controverting,  as  has  been  the  case 


with  so  many  others,  was  that  of  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  living  guide  in  matters  of  faith, 
to  which  character  the  Roman-catholic  church 
seemed   to    him    to  have  undeniably  the  best 
claim.     Cliillingworth  left  his  country,  and  re- 
tired for  a  short  time  to  the  Jesuits'-coUege  at 
Douay.     It  appears  that  the  chief  instrument  jr> 
reclaiming  him  was  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of 
London,  his  godfather,  who  wrote  him  several 
letters  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  justly  ap- 
pealed oti  his  trial,  as  vindicating  liimself  from 
the  charge  of  attachment  to  popery.     Chilling- 
worth  returned  to  Oxford,  and  passed  some  time 
in  close  study  of  the  points  of  diilerence  be- 
tween the  two  religions.     At  length  he  declared 
in  favour  of  the  protestant  principles,  and  wrote 
a  paper  in  confutation  of  the  arguments  whick 
had  before  operated  upon  him.     Still,  such  was 
his    perfect   fairness    in    controversy,    that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sheldon  "  con- 
taining some  scruples  about  leaving  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  returning  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,"   which    occasioned    a    report    that    he 
changed  backwards  and  forwards  once  more  ; 
and  indeed  he  continued  to  be  reviled  by  one 
party  and  suspected  by  the  other,  during  most 
of  his    life.     He  himself,   however,   was    not 
ashamed  of  that  spirit  of  candour  and  impartial 
enquiry  which  caused  these  fluctuations.     "  I 
know  a   man,"   says  he,    speaking  of  himself, 
"  that  of  a  moderate  protestant  turned  a  papist, 
and  the  day  that  he  did  so,  was  convicted  in 
conscience,  that  his  yesterdaie's  opinion  was  an 
error.     The  same  man  afterwards,  upon  better 
consideration,  became  a  doubting  papist,  and  of 
a    doubting    papist,    a     confirmed     protestant. 
And   yet  this  man  thinks  himself  no  more  to 
blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a  travailler, 
who  using  all  diligence  to  find  tlie  right  way  to 
some  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and  after 
find  his  error  and  amend  it.     Nay,  he  stands 
upon  his  justification  so  farre,  as  to  maintain 
that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also 
from   you"  (he  is  speaking  to  a  papist),   "  by 
God's  mercy  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions 
to  himsclfe  that  ever  he  did,   and  the  greatest 
victories  that  ever  he  obtained  over  himselfe, 
and  his  aiFections,  in  those  things  which  in  this 
world  are  most  precious."     To  this  modest  and 
ingenuous  self-approbation,  every  lib;  ral  mir.d, 
it  is  presumed,   will  recognise  his  just  title.     It 
is  unnecessary  to  particularise  the  controversial 
pieces  in  which  his  return  to  protestantism  en- 
gaged him,  since  the  arguments  he  used  are  all 
methodically   laid    down  jn  his  famous   work 
entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants,   a  safe 
Way  to  Salvation,"  published  about  the  end  of 
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1637.  It  was  written  in  answer  to  a  book  of 
Edward  Knott,  a  Jesuit,  entitled  Mercy  and 
Truth,  or  Charity  inaimayned  by  Catholiiiues. 
Chi'ilingwortli's  work  has  always  been  reckoned 
by  good  judges  a  model  of  perspicuity  and 
sound  reasoning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences 
cf  the  protestant  cause.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  scripture  is  the  only  rule 
whereby  to  judge  of  controversies;  and  he  main- 
tains in  it,  that  no  church  of  any  one  denomi- 
nation is  infallible  ;  and  that  the  Apostle's  creed 
contains  all  the  points  necessary  for  mere  belief. 
This  work  has  frequently  been  reprinted, 
especially  at  times  when  the  doctrines  of  popery 
were  apprehended  to  be  gaining  ground.  The 
tenth  and  last  edition  was  Dr.  Birch's  in  1742. 
The  latitude  Chillingworth  took  in  laying  down 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  caused  him  to  be 
suspected  of  want  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  names 
of  Arian  and  Socinian  were  freely  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  opponents  ;  nor  was  this  suspicion 
Jessened  by  his  refusal  to  accept  preferment  in 
the  church  on  the  condition  of  subscribing  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  He  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Dr.  Sheldon  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  seems  absolutely  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
rather  to  endure  any  extremity  of  indigence 
and  the  displeasure  of  friends,  tiian  to  make  a 
declaration  which  his  conscience  could  not 
thoroughly  approve.  He  had  objections  to 
several  particular  articles,  and  he  disliked  ar- 
ticles in  general,  as  "  an  imposition  on  men's 
consciences,  much  like  the  authority  assumed 
by  the  church  of  Rome."  By  what  arguments 
such  apparently  deep-rooted  scruples  could  be 
removed  in  a  short  space  of  time,  we  arc  not 
clearly  informed  ;  but  it  appears  tliat  lie  did 
actually  subscribe  in  the  usual  form,  in  July, 

1638,  on  being  promoted  to  the  chancellorship 
of  Salisbury  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  an- 
nexed. A  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Religion  of  Protestants,"  gives  a  clue  for  the 
interpretation  of  his  conduct.  Addressing  his 
popish  antagonist,  he  says,  "  For  the  church  of 
England,  I  am  pcrsuailed,  that  the  constant 
doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  orthodox,  that 
whosoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it, 
undoubtedly  he  sluill  be  saved  ;  and  tliat  there 
is  no  error  in  it  which  may  necessitate  or  war- 
rant any  man  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  renounce 
the  connnunion  of  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
/i//  intended  by  subscription  ;  aid  thus  much  if 
you  conceive  me  not  ready  to  subscribe,  your 
iharity,  I  assure  you,  is  much  mistaken."  He 
seems  therefore,  like  many  other  worthy  men, 
to  have  considered  his  subseiiption  as  an  oirernig 
to  peace  and  union,  not  a  decl.ualion  of  belief ; 


and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  more  readily 
induced  to  display  his  submission  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  by  the  formidable  attacks  tlut 
were  then  making  upon  it  by  the  separatiits. 
In  addition  to  the  promotions  above  mentioned, 
he  obtained  the  mastership  of  'Wigstan's  hos- 
pital in  Leicester;  and  in  1640  he  was  deputed 
by  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as  their  proctor  to 
the  convocation.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  his  party  was  decided,  for  it  appears 
from  a  list  of^  his  unpublished  works,  tlut  he 
had  composed  a  treatise  "  Of  the  Unlawfulncsi 
of  resisting  the  lawful  Prince,  altliough  mo«t 
impious,  tyrannical,  and  idolatrous."  He 
adopted  the  royal  cause  witli  zeal ;  and  though 
lord  Clarendon  says  of  him  "  he  did  rcaddf 
believe  all  war  to  be  unlawful,"  he  must  have 
made  an  exception  for  a  war  in  defence  of  the 
established  constitution,  since  we  find  him 
present  in  the  king's  army  at  the  siege  of" 
Gloucester  in  1643,  and  acting  as  an  engineer. 
The  Roman  UstuJincs  cum  pluteis  had  given  liim 
a  hint  of  co«triving  a  sort  of  bridges  placed 
upon  wheels,  and  furnished  with  blinds  or 
mantelets,  in  order  to  pass  the  ditches  of  tlje 
town  and  scale  the  breast-work ;  but  the  ap- 
proach of  the  earl  of  Essex's  army  to  raise  the 
siege  prevented  their  being  tried.  Perhaps  in 
this  instance  he  stcpt  somewhat  out  of  the  line 
of  his  profession.  Not  long  after,  h.ivine  con- 
tracted an  indisposition  from  die  hard:>)iips  he 
underwent  in  accompanying  lord  Hopton'» 
army,  he  retired  to  Arundcl-casiJe  in  Sussex  ; 
where,  on  its  surrender  to  sir  WiHiam  Waller, 
he  became  a  prisoner  with  the  garrison.  Lord 
Ckrendon  lias  asserted  that  lie  lost  his  life 
liere  through  the  barb.irous  treatment  cf  rhc 
presbjterian  clergy.  It  docs,  indeed,  appear 
that  he  was  teized  witli  the  visits  of  CheyucI 
and  others  who  engaged  him  in  disputes  ;  but 
lie  seems  to  have  been  humanely  attended  to 
in  other  respects,  and  he  obtained  permission  to 
be  conveyed  to  Cliiehesttr,  where  he  was  lod;;i  J 
in, the  bishop's  palace,  and  where  he  died  in 
January,  1643-4.  He  was  buried  at  his  desire 
in  the  cathcdr.d  church  by  his  own  party  ; 
but  the  frantic  Cheyncl  was  improperly  sulivtcd 
to  make  a  ridiculous  and  abusive  speeclj  over. 
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whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Locke  and 
Tillptson.  His  private  character  was  marked 
by  sincerity,  c;'.ndour,  innocence,  and  benevo- 
lence. It  is  thus  summed  up  by  Clarendon: 
*'  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  of  a 
cheerful  disposition  ;  void  of  all  kind  of  vice, 
and  endued  with  many  notable  virtues  ;  of  a 
very  public  heart,  and  an  indefatigable  desire  to 
do  good  :  his  only  unhappiness  proceeded  from 
his  sleeping  too  little,  and  thinking  too  much  ; 
which  sometimes  threw  him  into  violent  fevers." 
This  last  circumstance  denotes  that  warmth 
of  brain,  which  may  account  for  the  mutability 
and  the  disputatious  turn  that  seem  to  have 
superabounded  in  his  nature.  Bio^r.  Britan. 
—A. 

CHILO,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
■was  an  Ephorus  of  Sparta  about  556  B.C.  He 
was  celebrated  for  probity  and  sagacity,  and 
exercised  the  offices  of  magistracy  with  so  much 
uprightness,  that  in  his  old  age  he  said  that  he 
recollected  nothing  to  regret  in  his  public  con- 
duct, except  that  lie  had  once  endeavoured  to 
screen  a  friend  from  punishment.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  is  said  at  last  to  have  expired 
through  excess  of  joy  on  embracing  his  son, 
returned  a  victor  from  the  Olympic  games. 
The  following  maxims  are  attributed  to  him. 
"  Three  things  are  difficult :  to  keep  a  secret; 
to  bear  an  injury  with  patience;  and  to  spend 
leisure  well.  Visit  a  friend  in  adversity  rather 
than  in  prosperity.  Never  ridicule  the  unfor- 
tunate. Gold  is  tried  by  the  touchstone,  and 
men  by  gold.  Honest  loss  is  preferable  to  dis- 
honourable gain  ;  by  the  first  a  man  suffers  but 
once,  by  the  second  for  ever."  He  caused  to 
be  engraved  on  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  fa- 
mous Tvcl-^i  cTiavrcv,  "  Know  thyself."  When 
Periander  had  written  to  him  that  he  was  going 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, Chilo  advised  him  in  reply  to  take  care 
that  all  was  safe  at  home  instead  of  troubling 
his  neighbours,  for  that  a  tyrant  might  think 
himself  happy  if  he  did  not  end  his  days  by 
sword  or  poison.  Diog.  Laert.  Pl'in.  Bnicker. 
— A. 

CHILPERIC  I.  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Clotaire  I.  displayed  his  ambitious  and 
restless  spirit  immediately  after  his  father's  de- 
cease, by  seizing  on  the  royal  treasures,  and 
raising  a  party  which'  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Paris.  His  brothers  and  the  nobility,  how- 
ever, obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise ; 
and  at  the  division  of  territories  in  562,  he  had 
the  kingdom  of  Soissons.  On  the  death  of 
Charibert  he -succeeded  to  the  best  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Paris.     He  married  for  his  second 


wife,  Galswintha,  or  Galsonda,  eldest  sister  of 
the  famous  Brunehaut ;  but  having  taken  for 
his  mistress  the  equally  famous  Fredcgonde, 
she  contrived  first  the  dismission,  and  then  the 
murder,  of  the  queen.  Chilperic,  early  in  his 
reign,  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  brother 
Sigebert  king  of  Austrasia,  by  whom  he  had 
been  defeated.  Brunehaut,  the  wife  of  Sige- 
bert, excited  her  husband  and  his  brother  Gon- 
tran  to  revenge  the  murder  of  her  sister;  and 
war  was  renewed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Chil- 
peric, who,  however,  recovered  most  of  his 
dominions  on  a  peace.  Other  disputes  arose 
between  the  three  brothers,  involving  their 
countries  in  mutual  hostilities  ;  till  at  length,, 
in  575,  Sigebert,  having  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Paris,  and  pursued  Cliilperic  to  Tour- 
nay,  was  murdered  by  two  assassins  employed 
by  Fredegonde,  who  was  now  the  wife  of 
Chilperic.  This  prince  immediately  attempted 
to  gain  possession  of  the  person  and  estates  of 
his  orphan  nephew  (see  Childebert  II.),  and 
actually  seized  upon  Brunehaut  and  her  daugh- 
ters and  treasures.  But  his  schemes  were  ob- 
structed by  the  unexpected  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son  Merouee  with  Brunehaut,  who  was 
still  in  the  bloom  of  beauty.  He  obtained  some 
success  against  the  troops  of  Childebert,  but 
sustained  two  defeats  from  the  general  of  Gon- 
tran,  who  took  part  with  his  nephew.  En- 
raged against  his  son  Merouee,  to  whom  he 
attributed  his  misfortunes,  he  first  caused  him 
to  be  shaved,  and  upon  his  escape,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  It  was,  in^ 
deed,  reported,  that  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
slain  by  a  servant  at  his  own  request ;  but  the 
deed  was  generally  imputed  to  the  instigation 
of  the  bloody  Fredegonde.  This  woman  after- 
wards contrived  the  murder  of  Clovis,  Chilpe- 
ric's  remaining  son  by  his  first  wife,  though 
the  previous  death  of  her  own  three  sons  by 
pestilence  had  removed  part  of  the  motives  to 
this  crime.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
these  family  misfortunes  that  Chilperic  gave 
way  to  those  religious  dispositions  which  had 
always  formed  part  of  his  character.  Writers 
lament  his  ha,ving  fallen  into  the  errors  of  the 
Snbellians,  from  which  he  was  reclaimed  by 
the  arguments  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Tours, 
the  noted  historian  of  this  period,  and  of  Sal- 
vius  bishop  of  Albi,  even  after  he  had  written 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  trinity.  He 
bestowed  rich  gifts  on  churches  and  monaste- 
ries, and  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  several  of  whom  he  held 
at  the  baptismal  font.  By  his  art  in  persuad- 
ing his  nephew  Childebert  to  join  him  against 
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Gontran,  he  regained  the  ascendency,  nnd  was 
more  considered  in  foreign  natigns  than  any  of 
the  other  kings  of  the  Franks.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  another  son  born  to 
him  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  events,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  off  by  assassination  on  iiis  re- 
turn from  the  chace,  in  584,  nor  was  it  ever 
discovered  whence  tlie  blow  proceeded,  though 
both  the  rivals  Brunehaut  and  Fredegonde  were 
suspected ;  t!ic  latter,  because,  as  it  is  said,  her 
husband  had  discovered  her  attachment  to  a 
lover  named  Landry.  Chilperic  has  been  re- 
corded by  Gregory  under  the  title  of  the  Nero 
and  Herod  of  liis  age,  and  doubtless  committed 
many  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  his  attachment  to  the 
execrable  Fredegonde.  He  had  a  taste  for 
learning,  and  invented  four  new  letters,  which, 
however,  like  other  royal  innovators,  he  was 
unable  to  get  permanently  introduced  into  the 
alphabet.     MorerL     Med.  U/iivcrs.  Hist A. 

CHILPERIC  II.,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Childeric  II.,  on  the  death  of  Dagobert 
II.  in  715,  was  taken  by  Rainfroy  mayor  of 
the  palace  from  a  monastery  where  he  was  a 
clerk  under  the  name  of  Datiiel,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  oppose  Charles  Martel. 
In  this  station  he  showed  a  vigour  which  has 
exempted  him  from  being  put  in  the  list  of 
the  Rois  Faimants.  He  was  present  at  three 
battles  ;  and  the  final  issue  being  to  his  disad- 
vantage, he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Eudes 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  by  whom  he  was  delivered 
up  to  Charles.  He  died  at  Noyon,  in  720. 
uVIcreri.      JlIcJ.  Uiiivers.  Hist. — A. 

CHING,  or  Xi-HOAM-Ti,  emperor  of  Chi- 
na, the  second  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  or  Cin, 
was  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  monarchs  of 
his  country.  His  reign  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
gun about  246  years  B.C.  It  commenced  with 
the  dissolution  of  a  confederacy  formed  in  the 
preceding  reign  among  the  petty  kings  of  pro- 
vinces, whoni  Ching  found  means  to  subdue 
one  after  the  other.  He  extirpated  all  the  males 
of  their  families,  and  annexed  their  dominions 
to  his  empire  as  dependent  states.  He  likewise 
oiade  a  number  of  new  conquests,  so  tliat  his 
division  of  China  at  length  comprehended 
thii'ty-six  provinces.  In  order  to  defend  the 
northern  districts  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartars,  he  built  that  vast  wall  which  remains 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  hu- 
man industry.  Another  method  that  he  took 
to  perpetuate  his  glory  was  much  less  laudable. 
It  consisted  in  destroying  all  the  annals  and  re- 
cords of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  whlth  the  ac- 
tions of  former  empcrois  were  tr.iut.aiiitcd,.  to- 


gether with  all  the  books  of  the  wise  and  learn- 
ed, sparing  those  only  which  treated  of  physic 
and  architecture.  In  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign much  cruelty  was  practised  towards  those 
who  were  tempted  to  conceal  the  treasures  of 
antiquity ;  on  which  account  his  memory  is 
execrated,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  hi* 
military  and  civil  exploits  entitle  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  empire. 
He  was  the  first  who  equipped  a  naval  arma- 
ment, by  which  he  rendered  his  name  fonnid- 
able  through  that  part  of  Asia ;  and  he  set  the 
useful  example  of  ceasing  to  erect  principalities 
for  the  younger  sons  of  the  crown,  an  endless 
source  of  civil  wars,  and  of  maintaining  them, 
in  cities  at  the  public  expcnce,  but  witliout  au- 
tliority.  He  died  on  a  progress  through  his 
dominions  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign.     Morerl.    Med.  Univers.  Hijt. — A. 

CHIRAC,  Peter,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  1650  at  Conqucs,  a  small 
town  in  Rovergue.  He  was  originally  destined 
to  the  church,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  divi- 
nity, and  also  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  at 
Montpellier.  M.  Chieoyneau,  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  that  city,  placed  under  his 
tuition  two  of  his  sons  intended  for  the  medical 
profession  ;  and  at  length  persuaded  Chirac  to 
follow  die  same  destination.  In  consequence, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpel- 
lier in  1682,  and  five  years  aftcrvi-ards  lectured 
publicly  on  various  branches  of  the  medical  art 
in  tliat  school,  with  great  reputation.  For  his 
practical  knowledge  he  \i'as  much  indebted  to 
Barbeyrac,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Montpellier  phvsicians.  In  1692,  on  the 
recommendation  0/  Barbeyrac,  the  duke  of 
Noailles  appointed  him  physician  to  the  army 
of  Roussillon,  in  which  capacity  he  was  at  tlic 
siege  of  Roses,  and  did  great  service  to  the 
troops  labouring  under  a  dysentery-  Some 
years  afterwards  he  wis  invited  to  Rochefort 
by  the  intendant  of  that  city,  inordir  to  oppose 
an  epidemic  disease  called  U  m.i/..v  •' 
ing  his  residence  there  he  wis  mu. 
in  the  small-pox,  in  the  tr 
used  bletiliiig,  contrai  v  ti^  • 
time.     He  returned  t" 
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member  J  and   in   171 8   he   succeeded  Fagon 
as  supeiintendant  of  the  royal  garden.    On  the 
terrible  visitation  of  Marseilles  by  the  plague  in 
1720,  Chirac  otVered  to  go  tliithcr,  but  the  re- 
gent would  not  part  with  him.     He  therefore 
recommended  lii>  form.er  pupil  and  son-in-law, 
Chicoyneau,  together  with  another  physician  of 
Montpellier  ;  and  he   took    upon   himself  the 
charge  of  procuring  for  the  afflicted  town  every 
necessary  assist;ince.     About  this  time  Chirac 
formed    an    excellent   plan    for    the    improve- 
ment  of  medicine,  by    instituting    a  board  of 
twenty-four    physicians    in    the   capital,    who 
should  correspond  with   the  principal  persons 
of  the  faculty  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
ceive tlieir  reports  of  jdl  epidemic  diseases  and 
otlier    important    occurrences    relative    to    the 
healing  art  in  their  respective  departments.  But 
the  death  of  the  regent  rendered  this  useful  de- 
sign abortive.     In  1728,  Chirac  obtained  letters 
of  nobility,  and  in  1730  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  first  physician  to  the  king,  which,  however, 
Lis  advanced  age  did  not  long  suffer  him  to  oc- 
cupy.    He  died  in  1732,  in  his  eighty-second 
year.     By  his  will  he  left  a  considerable  legacy 
to  the  university  of  INIontpellier,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  two  lectureships,    one  on  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  other  for  the  explanation  of 
Borelli's  doctrine  on  animal  motion,  and  other 
connected  topics. 

As  an  author  in  his  profession,  Chirac  dis- 
played an  acute  genius,  and  a  love  of  fanciful 
hypotheses,  which  he  maintained  with  undue 
heat  and  acrimony  against  his  antagonists.  In 
1688  he  published  a  letter  on  the  structure  of 
the  hairs,  in  which  he  derived  the  body  of  the 
hair  from  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  skin  push- 
ed outwards,  and  its  medulla  from  a  glundulous 
membrane  turgid  with  blood.  Soraci,  an  Ita- 
lian physician,  claimed  some  of  these  discove- 
ries, which  becarne  a  subject  of  controversy  be- 
tween them.  A  warmer  dispute  was  carried  on 
between  Chirac  and  the  anatomist  Vieussens  on 
the  discovery  of  an  acid  in  the  blood.  His 
more  practical  works  are,  an  academical  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Use  of  Rust  of  Iron  in  the 
Incubus ;"  another  on  the  "  Healing  of 
Wounds,"  afterwards  translated  into  French  ; 
a  treatise  "  On  Malignant  and  Pestilential 
Fevers  ;"  and  a  collection  of  "  Medical  Disser- 
tations and  Consultations  of  Chirac  and  Sylva," 
in  French,  3  vols.  i2mo.  Morcri.  Halkr  Bibl. 
Anat.  is"  Med.  Pract. — A. 

CHISfiULL,  Edmund,  a  learned  divine  of 
the  English  church,  and  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Eywoith,  Bedfordshire,  and  educated  at  Corpus- 
Christi-gollege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a 


fellow.    He  first  appeared  as  an  author  by  pub- 
lishing a  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
in  1692  :  and  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  in 
1694,  he  paid  his  share  of  the  university-tribute 
of  sorrow  in  a  pastoral,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  JVIusse  Anglicanae,  vol.  III.     Having  a  de- 
sire to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  obtained  a 
traveller's  exhibition  from  his  college,  and  in 
1698  sailed  forSmyma.  He  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  English  factory  in  that  city,  where 
he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  1702.     An 
account  which  he  drew  up  of  his  "  Travels  in 
Turkey,"  was   printed  after  his   death  by  Dr. 
Mead.     After  his  return,  he  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  the  learned  Dodwell,  by  publish- 
ing "  A  Charge  of  Heresy  maintained  against 
Mr.  Dodwell's  late  Epistolary  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Mortality  of  the  Soul,"   1 706,  8vo. 
In  J  707  he  preached  a  sermon  against  the  fana- 
tical pretensions  of  the  French  prophets,  which 
he  publisl^d  with  an  historical  appendix.     The 
vicarage  of  Walthamstow  in   Essex  was  con- 
ferred  upon  him  in  1708;  and  he  was  made 
one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  in    171 1.     Some 
more  separate   discourses  that  he  published  at 
different  times   comprise  the  remainder  of  his 
professional  works.     As  an  antiquary,   he  first 
gave  to  the  learned  his  "  Inscriptio  Sigrea  anti- 
quissima,"  illustrated  with  an  historical,  gr.im- 
matical,  and  critical  commentary,   1721,  fol.  ; 
to  which  he  afterwards  added  an   "  Appendi- 
cula"  of  notes,  with  another  inscription.  When 
Dr.  Mead  published  his  Harveian  Oration,  in 
1724,  Chishull  added   to   it,  "  Di?sertatio  de 
nummis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnreis  in  Medicorum 
honorem   percussis."      This    dissertation   gave 
rise   to   a   curious  controversy  concerning  the 
condition    of  physicians   in  ancient  Rome,  in 
which  Dr.   Middleton  and  Dr.  Mead  exhibited 
their  learnings     With  respect  to  Chishull,  his 
explanations  of  the  Smyrniean  coins  were  not 
all  considered   as  well  founded.     His  greatest 
literary  work  appeared  in  1728,  under  the  title 
of  "   Antiquitates  Asiatics  Christianam   seram 
antecedentes,  ex  primariis  monumentis  Gr3ecis 
descriptx,  Latine  versie,   notisque  &  commen- 
tariis  illustratas.     Accedit    monumentum    Lati- 
num   Ancyranum,"  fol. :  it    was  published  by 
subscription.     The  inscriptions  contained  in  it 
were  collected  by  consul   Sherrard,  Dr.  Pice- 
nini,  and  Dr.  Lisle.     Chishull  had  a  design  of 
publishing  a  second   volume,    but   it   was  cut 
short  by  his  denth  after  the  printing  was  begun. 
He  obtained  the  additional   preferment  of  the 
rectory  of  South-church  in  Essex  in  173  i,  but 
he  enjoyed  it  a  short  time,  dying  at  Waltham- 
stow, in  May,  1733-      He  bore  an  excellent 
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character  as  a  clergyman ;  and  his  literary 
abilities  have  been  highly  extolled  by  tWo  uii- 
doubted  judges.  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Mead. 
Biogr.   Britan — A. 

CHOISY,  Francis-Timoleon  de,  an  ec- 
clesiastic, singular  for  his  character  and  adven- 
tures, was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  His  father  was 
cliancellor  to  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,but  having 
failed  to  court  cardinal  Mazarine,  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  patrimony  without  a  re- 
compence.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  art  and 
talent,  was  honoured  with  the  king's  notice. 
She  always  inculcated  on  her  .  'lildren  the 
highest  deference  for  rank  and  station,  and  ex- 
horted tliem  to  attach  themselves  exclusively  to 
persons  of  quality.  Young  de  Choisy  was  de- 
stined for  the  church ;  but  the  lessons  he  had 
received  did  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that  a 
strict  and  retired  way  of  life  was  requisite  for 
one  intended  to  make  his  way  in  this  profes- 
sion. His  early  years  were  therefore  far  from 
regular ;  and  he  gave  peculiar  scandal  to  the 
decent  part  of  society  by  a  strange  fancy  of  ap- 
pearing in  public  in  a  female  dress.  As  he 
was  handsome,  and  possessed  the  graces  of  po- 
lished manners  and  conversation,  his  mother 
had  accustomed  him  from  his  childhood  to  ap- 
pear in  this  disguise,  and  the  habit  of  it  had 
grown  into  a  kind  of  passion.  It  is  certain  that 
he  passed  some  years  under  the  name  of  the 
countess  des  Barras,  at  a  country  seat  near 
Bourges,  indulging  in  gallantries  which  were 
inspired  or  facilitated  by  his  assumed  character. 
He  was  even  (such  was  the  frivolity  of  his  na- 
tion) received  in  the  best  companies,  and  even 
at  Versailles,  in  this  masquerade.  One  day  he 
was  unluckily  met  in  the  queen's  drawing- 
room  by  die  rigid  duke  de  Montausier,  who 
said  roughly  to  him,  "  Sir,  or  madam,  for  I 
know  not  what  to  call  you,  you  ought  to  die 
of  shame  for  appearing  drest  like  a  woman, 
when  God  has  done  you  the  favour  to  make 
you  a  man.  Go  and  hide  yourself.  The  dau- 
phin is  shocked  to  see  you  thus."  "  Pardon 
me,"  cried  the  young  prince,  "  I  think  she 
looks  like  an  angel."  At  the  age  of  thirty,  jhe 
abbe  de  Choisy  (he  was  really  possessed  of  an 
abbacy  during  this  period)  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  change  his  course  of  life ;  and  in  or- 
der to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes 
he  had  exhibited,  he  resolved  to  pass  some  time 
out  of  his  country.  I  Ic  went  to  Italy  as  con- 
clavist to  cardinal  de  Hourbon  after  the  death 
of  Clement  X.  in  1676,  and  was  present  at  tiie 
election  of  Innocent  XI.  His  eloquence  h.id 
even  a  sh.ire  in  promoting  this  election  ;  for  he 
>vas  employed  to. draw  up  a  letter  from  the 


French  cardinals  to  Lewis  XIV.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  that  monarch's  aversion  to 
the  candidate,  whom  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to 
his  enemies.  De  Choisy  gained  nothing  bv  hfs 
success  but  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  kiss 
the  toe  of  the  new  ponti/F.  On  returning  to 
France,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, which  excited  in  him  t|eep  compunction 
for  his  past  life,  and  the  mrfst  terrible  alarms 
for  futurity.  They  terminated  in  what  was- 
called  his  conversion ;  thou^jh  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  character  and  inclin.uions  were 
materially  changed.  Passing  some  time  after, 
with  a  friend,  by  an  estate,  which  his  extrava- 
gance had  obliged  him  to  sell,  he  fetched  a 
deep  sigh.  His  friend,  who  thought  him 
touched  with  remorse  at  the  recollection  of 
past  irregularities,  began  to  praise  and  console 
him  }  when  the  abbe  cried,  "  Ah,  that  I  had 
it  to  spend  over  again  '"  He  did  not  neglect, 
however,  to  edify  the  public  with  some  of  the- 
fruits  of  his  conversion.  He  had  lieJd  religious 
conversations  during  his  convalescence-  with  an 
ecclesiastic  of  his  acquaintance,  the  abbe  dc 
Dangeau,  and  he  published  their  result  in  "Four 
Dialogues  ;  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  oa 
the  Existence  of  a  God,  on  religious  Worship, 
and  on  Providence,"  i(')84,  i2mo.  which  were 
well  received.  The  first  of  these  is  wTitten  by 
the  abbe  de  Dangeau.  Soon  after,  he  engagerf 
in  a  totally  new  career.  Zeal  for  the  prop.ig.i- 
tion  of  the  faith,  joined  perhaps  to  curii'sity 
and  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himfelf,  ciused 
him  to  accompany  an  embassy  sriu  in  i<58r 
from  the  king  of  France  to  the  king  of  Sijm>. 
whom  the  Jesuits  for  their  own  credit  hjd  re- 
presented as  ready  to  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity-  The  abbe  de  Choify  was  deco- 
rated with  tlie  nrw  title  of  coadjutor  to  the 
embassy.  He  relieved  tlie  tcdiousness  of  the 
voyage  by  writing  a  journal  of  it;  a  singular  and 
amusing  work,  lively  and  trifling,  like  the  rtst 
of  his  compositions,  and  relating  with  extraor- 
dinary frankness  the  little  circumstances  which 
happened  to  him  and  his  companions,  and  the- 
sentinR-nts  which  p.<ssed  through  his  mind- 
"  How  happy  am  1,"  says  he,  "  to  have  un- 
dertaken this  voyage  !  I  shall  have  passed  two. 
years  without  greatly  offending  God.  Thry  will 
be  the  two  best  of  my  life  !  '1  empt.itions  arc  al 
three  or  four  thousand  leagues  distance.  In 
truth  we  have  no  great  merit  in  living  regularly 
here."  On  arriving  in  Siam,  he  soon  found 
th-.it  the  royal  conversion  was  no  more  than  a. 
comedy  planned  by  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to 
procure  .111  epih.i.';--y  which  might  Ik*  i«-r>-icc.>blc 
(0  tlicir  commercial  pUn5  \  and  tiiut  the  ca>- 
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Vassador  and  himself  were  no  other  than  their 
stage-player?.  He  determined,  however,  to 
sanctify  the  voyage  with  respect  to  himself,  by- 
taking  priest's  orders;  for  hitherto  he  had  not 
even  received  the  tonsure.  He  passed  through 
all  the  steps  of  this  process  with  great  rapidity, 
but  he  was  fo  impressed  with  tlie  awfulness  of 
his  new  character,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
say  his  first  mass  till  a  month  after,  on  board 
the  vessel  which  brought  the  mission  back  to 
France.  He  practised,  however,  with  assi- 
duity, the  art, of  preaching,  upon  the  crew, 
who  were  much  edified  by  his  pious  exhorta- 
tions. He  had  brought  back  with  him  a  com- 
plimentary message  from  the  king  of  Siam  to 
his  patron  the  cardinal  de  Bouillon  ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  the  cardinal  was 
then  out  of  favour  at  court,  and  Lewis  XIV. 
M-as  much  displeased  with  the  abbe  for  procur- 
ing for  him  this  mark  of  distinction.  The  abbe, 
mortified  with  his  reception,  retired  to  a  reli- 
gious seminary,  and  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing a  "  Life  of  David,"  and  a  "  Translation  of 
the  Psalms."  Obtaining  the  introduction  of 
father  de  la  Chaise,  he  presented  these  to  the 
king,  who  graciously  accepted  them,  and  the 
abbe  again  enjoyed  the  beams  of  court  sun- 
shine. The  doors  of  the  French  Academy 
were  opened  to  him ;  and  his  discourse  on  re- 
ception, in  August,  1687,  which  was  an  eu- 
logy of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  was  much  ad- 
mired. He  was  an  useful  member  of  that  so- 
ciety, by  the  assistance  he  gave  in  its  gramma- 
tical labours.  He  even  drew  up  a  kind  of  jour- 
nal of  all  that  passed  at  its  assemblies,  enlivened 
by  little  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  the  aca- 
demy did  not  chuse  to  publish,  as  being  defi- 
cient in  gravity.  The  abbe  d'Olivet,  however, 
printed  it  in  his  collection,  entitled,  Opus- 
cules sur  la  Langue  Frangoise,  Paris,  1754.  In 
1697  he  was  chosen  dean  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bayeux,  v.-hich  was  the  highest  preferment  he 
obtained  ;  for  his  early  adventures,  and  the  ra- 
dical levity  of  his  character,  would  not  permit 
his  advancement  to  a  conspicuous  dignity. 
After  the  life  of  David,  he  wrote  tliat  of  Solo- 
mon, both  of  which  were  intended  as  allusive 
panegyrics  on  Lewis  XIV.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  biography  of  the  French  kings  Philip  of 
Valois,  John,  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  A 
stroke  of  honest  frankness  that  escaped  him 
while  engaged  in  the  life  of  the  last  monarch, 
is  mentioned  to  his  credit.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy asked  him  how  he  would  manage  to  ex- 
press the  madness  of  Charles  VI.  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  abbe  without  hesitation,  "  I  will  say 
that  he  was  maJ."     This  was  considered  at 


that  time  as  a  bold  speech,  and  the  abbe  wa8 
not  a  little  proud  of  it.  Tliese  histories  were 
written  in  the  same  natural  lively  style  with  his 
otiier  works,  and  though  not  exact,  they  were 
agreeable  and  entertaining.  By  means  of  the 
same  qualities,  his  "  Life  of  St.  Louis,"  writ- 
ten in  three  weeks,  almost  obliterated  the  cor- 
rect, but  languid  and  heavy  one,  composed  by 
the  pious  M.  de  la  Chaise,  of  the  Port  Royal. 
This  work  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
first  edition  was  rc^-narkable  by  a  print  of  mad. 
de  Maintenon  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix, 
with  the  following  verse  from  Psalm  xlv.  un- 
derneath :  "  Hearken,  O  daughter,  arid  consi- 
der, and  incline  thine  ear:  forget  also  thine  own 
people,  and  thy  father's  Iiousc  ;  so  shall  the 
king  greatly  desire  thy  beauty."  The  text  was 
afterwards  omitted.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  abbe  de  Choisy  was  at  least  as  undisguised 
a  flatterer  as  a  narrator.  Tlie  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  one  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
from  him,  was  an  "  Ecclesiastical  Historv." 
The  writer  asserts,  that  he  was  engaged  in  this 
work  by  Bossuet,  which  seems  extraordinary, 
after  that  prelate  had  recommended  the  same  to 
the  learned  and  excellent  Fleury,  who  had  al- 
ready published  a  part  with  great  applause. 
But,  according  to  Choisy,  Bossuet  did  not  de- 
sire from  him  a  work  of  erudition,  but  one 
which  might  be  read  by  people  of  the  world, 
the  half-learned,  women,  monks,  and  nuns, 
who  cared  little  for  controversy  or  chronologi- 
cal discussions,  and  only  wanted  leading  facts. 
Accordingly,  the  abbe  de  Choisy,  who  had  al- 
ready preluded  in  a  volume  of  "  Histoires  edi- 
fiantes,"  framed  his  Ecclesiastical  History  so  as 
to  comprise  the  most  interesting  facts  of  ge- 
neral history,  and  did  not  even  disdain  to  en- 
liven his  narration  by  stories  of  royal  gallantry. 
He  brought  down  his  performance  in  eleven 
quarto  volumes  to  the  end  of  Lewis  XlVth's 
reign  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  when  he  came 
to  the  conclusion, he  said  with  a  smile,  "  Thanks 
to  God  !  I  have  finished  my  history  of  the 
church  ;  I  will  now  go  and  set  about  studying 
it."  The  abbe,  indeed,  never  affected  that 
learning  which  he  did  not  possess.  This  was 
the  last  work  he  published  ;  for  his  "  Memoirs 
of  Lewis  XIV."  2  vols.  lamo.  which  some 
reckon  the  most  agreeable  of  his  writings,  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  His  style  and 
manner  were  particularly  suited  to  the  compo- 
sition of  memoirs,  )Xt  he  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing been  as  much  a  romancer  in  the  relation  of 
what  passed  before  his  eyes,  as  in  his  paintings 
from  the  records   of   aucitnt  history.     In  a 
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I'lcentious  work,  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  tlie 
Countc;ss  tics  Barres,"  printed  in  17^6,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  described  liis  own  adventures 
in  gall.aUry.  The  abbe  de  Choisy  died  in  1724, 
after  completing  his  eightieth  year.  If  he  was 
not  much  esteemed,  he  was  beloved ;  for  his 
lieart  was  good,  and  his  manners  gentle,  easy, 
and  insinuating.  "  Thank  God,"  he  says  in 
his  memoirs,  «'  I  have  no  enemies  ;  and  if  I 
knew  of  any  one  who  bore  me  ill-will,  I  would 
go  immediately  to  him,  and  sliow  liim  so  many 
civilities,  that  I  would  make  him  my  friend  in 
spite  of  himself."  Yet,  to  inspire  true  and  so- 
lid friendship,  a  character  of  more  energy  and 
consistency  than  he  possessed,  is  requisite. 
D'Alenibcrt  Hist,  des  Membres  de  PJcad.  Fr. 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHOMEL,  Peter-John-Baptist,  a  native 
of  Paris,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  died  in  1740.  He  was  a  promoter  of  the 
study  of  botany,  and  took  several  journies  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  plants.  He  was  also 
botanical  lecturer  in  the  king's  garden.  He 
wrote  "  Abrege  de  I'Histoire  des  Plantes 
usuelles,"  P<jr.  1712;  several  times  reprinted, 
the  last  published  by  his  son,  in  3  vols,  i  imo. 
1  761.  It  is  an  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 
kept  in  the  shops  of  France,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  qualities,  with  a  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues and  of  synonyms.  The  author  has  added 
several  things  from  his  own  experience.  h\ 
the  latest  edition,  and  the  supplement,  some 
more  uncommon  plants  are  given  from  other 
writers.  A  "  History  of  the  Plants  of  Au- 
vergne,"  by  Chomcl,  is  extant  in  Lc  Monnier, 
Bibl.  Hist,  de  la  France.  Haller  Bib/,  Botaii. 
Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist A. 

CHOPIN,  Rene',  a  very  eminent  French 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Bailleul  in  Anjou,  in  1537. 
He  was  long  a  distinguished  pleader  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  length  retired  to 
his  closet,  where  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle 
of  law.  I  Ic  composed  many  works  in  Latin 
aind  French,  of  whicli  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  Custom  of  Anjou"  is  reckoned  the  most  va- 
luable. The  city  of  Angers  granted  him  in 
return  for  it  the  honours  and  title  of  sheritT  of 
their  city.  Others  are,  a  treatise  "  De  Do- 
minio,"  for  which  he  was  ennobled  by  Henry 
III.  ;  treatises  "  De  s.icra  Politica  Monastica," 
and  "  Dt  Privilegiis  Rusticorum  ;"  the  "  Cus- 
tom of  Paris,"  Sec.  All  his  works  have  been 
collected  in  si.<  volumes  folio.  His  Latin  style 
is  very  concise,  but  obscure  and  inflated.  His 
attachment  to  the  le.igue  caused  him  in  1594 
to  be  sentenced  to  banishment,  but  the  fcn- 
tcnce  was  not  put  in  execution.     On  tlic  day 
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when  Henry  IV.  entered  Paris,  hi>  wift*. 
through  party  rage,  went  mad.  He  is  said 
commonly  to  have  studied  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  his  books  round  him.  He  died  under  the 
operation  for  the  stone  in  1606.  Mneri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CflORlER,  Nicholas,  a  lawyer  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Viennc  in  t)auphinc,  in 
1609.  In  his  youth  he  resided  for  some  tinv 
at  Paris,  but  after  entering  at  the  bar,  lie  p:i'  — 
ed  almost  his  whole  life  in  exercising  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate  at  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble,  employing  liis  leisure  in  t!:e  compo- 
sition of  historical  and  literary  works.  He 
died  at  Grenoble  in  1692.  His  principal  «Tit- 
ings  are ;  "  La  Philosophic  de  I'honnete 
Homme,"  1648,  410.:  "  Histoirc  generale  de 
Dauphine,"  2  vols.  fol.  1661,  1672;  of  this 
work  the  abbe  Lenglet  says,  that  Choricr  is  an 
author  of  little  accuracy,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  a  fact  sulliced  him  to  build  a  history 
upon  it  :  "  Histoire  genealogique  de  la  Malsrn 
de  Sassenage,"  fol.;  "  Nobiliairc  de  Dauphine," 
4  vols.  i2mo.  1697;  "  A  Volume  of  Latin 
Poems,"  i2mo.  i63o;  "  Histoire  du  Due  de 
Lesdij^uieres,"  2  vols.  1 2mo.  1683;  "  La  Ju- 
risprudence de  Guy  Pape,  &c."  410.  1692. 
In  the  preceding  works,  Chorier  appears  as  a 
grave  scholar  and  industrious  enquirer  ;  but  hit 
character  has  sull'ercd  an  indelible  stain  from 
die  following  publication ;  "  Aloisiw  Higc« 
Toletanx  Satyra  Sotadica  de  Arcanis  Amori* 
&  Veneris."  This  most  obscene  piece,  impu- 
dentlv  published  under  the  name  of  a  learned 
lad V,  is  said  undoubtedly  to  be  Chorier's,  with 
the  licentiousness  of  whose  life  it  correspon<ls. 
He  gave  the  first  six  dialogues  to  a  bookseller 
of  Grenoble  to  indemnify  nim  for  the  loss  lie 
had  sustained  by  the  first  volume  of  the  His- 
tory of  Dauphine,  hut  tliey  eventually  proved 
his  ruin.  The  seventh  was  printed  at  Geneva, 
and  the  whole  afterwards  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Joannis  Meursii  Elogantix  Latini 
Sermonis."  It  is  not  worth  while  further  to 
pursue  tlic  history  of  this  work,  whiih  hj« 
been  attributed  to  other  wTiters,  an.!  r 

much  more  discrcdinble  to  its  auth'  m 

subject,  than  reputable  from  it*  Latinitr.     A^fo- 

reri. — A. 

CHOSROLS  \.  or  Kno««or, 
sia,  celcbnitcil  throughout    " 
of  Ni'siiiRVAN,  or  tif  M 
third  son  of  Cabadcs,  or  *. 
pointment  he  succeeded  i. 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  older 

discontented  noblc<,  however,  1<- - 

racy  I'gr  setting  up  hi*  secouJ  brother'* 
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Cabades  the  Younger ;  but  it  was  discovered 
in  time,  and  quashed,  with  the  death  of  all  who 
were  engaged  in   it.     Anotlier  act  of  severity 
which  he  thought  necessary  for  the  peace  of  his 
Jdngdom,   was  tlie  execution   of  Mazdak,   the 
head  of  a  new  sect,  who  preached,  a  commu- 
nity of  property  and  of  women,  and  whose  de- 
lusions had  obtaineil  great  sway  over-  the  mind 
of  Cabades.     lie  next  removed  such  governors 
of  provinces  as   during  his  father's   reign  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  people  ;  and 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice  he  divid- 
ed   his  dominions   into  four  great  visirsliips, 
those    of    Assyria,    Media,    Persia,    and    Bac- 
triana.      At  his  accession,  Persia  was  involved 
in   a  war  with  the  Roman  empire  under  Jus- 
tinian ;  but  that  emperor  being  desirous  of  a 
peace,  Chosroes,   after  taking   the  field  with  a 
large  army,  accepted  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
other  concessions  as  its  price.     This  perpetual 
peace,    as    it    was    called,    was   however    soon 
broken,  through  the  mutual  ambition   of  two 
mighty  monarchs;  and  in  540  Chosroes  invad- 
ed   Syria,    and   first   reduced   Sura,    a    strong 
town  on  the  "Euphrates.  Thence  he    marched 
without  opposition   to  Antioch,  which  capital 
he  stormed  and  nearly  laid  in  ashes.     At  this 
place  he  received  an  embassy  from  Justinian, 
before  wliich  he  lamented  with  tears  the  mi- 
series he  was  forced  to  inflict  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  just  and  necessary  war;  a  species  of  cant 
whichconquerorsof  all  ageshave  not  disdained  to 
employ!  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  onDara, 
he  returned  across  the  Euphrates  loaden  witli 
spoils  leaving  his  generals  to  contend  with  Beli- 
sarius,  who  had  flown  to  the  defence  of  the 
Roman  empire.     Chosroes  then  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Colchos,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
£uxine-sea,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Lazi,  as  their  protector  from  the  oppression  of 
Justinian.     He  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Pe- 
tra,  and  having  received  the  submission  of  king 
Gubazes  and  his  people,  he  returned  into  Per- 
sia.    Another  incursion  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, in  which  he   besieged    Edessa    M'ithout 
effect,  ended  in  a  treaty,  whereby  those  pro- 
vinces  were    left  in  peace,    and  the  war  was 
transferred  again  to  Colchos.     In  that  country 
the  Lazi  had  repented  of  their  change  of  mas- 
ters, and  had  recurred  to  the  Romans  for  their 
deliverance.     A  long  and  tedious  war  ensued, 
attended  with  various  fortune,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  peace,  whereby  each  party  re- 
tained what  they  then  possessed,  and  Chosroes 
renounced  his  ci'iim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Col- 
chos on  the  condition  of  an  annual  payment 
from  the  Roriians.     During  tliese  tiausactions 


in  the  western  parts  of  his  empire,  Chosroes 
and  his  son  Hormouz,  or  Hormifdas,  were 
also  busily  engaged  in  military  operations  on 
the  eastern  borders.  The  Euthalitcs  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  usurpations  on  the  Persian 
frontier;  and  the  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  who- 
had  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the  midst  of  Persia, 
was  defeated  by  Hormouz,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  precipitation.  Chosroes  concluded 
his  hostility  with  the  khan,  by  a  treaty  and  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  He  moreover  sub- 
dued the  Hyrcanian  rebels,  conquered  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cabul  and  Zablcstan  on  the  Indus, 
and  received  embassadors  from  the  greatest  po- 
tentates of  the  East,  at  his  splendid  palace  of 
Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  his 
prosperity  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
one  of  his  sons  in  rebellion,  by  name  Nushizad, 
the  son  of  a  christian  captive.  This  prince's  ■ 
attachment  to  his  mother's  religion  had  caused' 
his  father,  who  dreaded  religious  disputes  in 
his  empire,  to  keep  him  in  a  mild  confinement.. 
From  this  the  prince  escaped,  and  drawing  to- 
gether an  army,  raised  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion, but  in  an  engagement  with  the  general, 
sent  against  him  by  his  father,  he  lost  his  life. 

Chosroes,  after  his  successful  expedition  to 
India,  marched  to  the  opposite  quarter  of  his 
wide  dominions,  and  entered  Arabia  FeHx,  in 
which  country  he  dispossessed  many  usurpers  of 
their  illegal  power,  restored  the  ancient  lords, 
and  used  the  people  with  such  kindness  that  he 
obtained  from  them  the  title  of  ol  Malck,  or 
the  Just.  Towards  the  close  of  Justinian's 
reign,  Chosroes  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
disease,  from  which  he  sought  relief  from  the 
physicians  of  Constantinople,  whose  aid  he 
borrowed  of  the  emperor.  This  friendly  inter- 
course, however,  did  not  prevent  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  empires  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Justin,  in  which  that 
emperor  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor. 
Chosroes,  then  in  a  very  advanced  age,  took 
the  field,  and  reduced  and  sacked  the  principal 
cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  After  a 
spirited  resistance,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Dara,  which  lie  garrisoned. 
These  losses  caused  the  imperial  court  to  solicit 
a  truce,  which  Chosroes  granted  for  three 
years.  In  the  mean  time  Tiberius  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne,  who  employed  the  interval 
of  pacification  in  improving  the  discipline  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  his  army.  Chosroes,. 
who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
lasting  peace,  entered  Cappadocia  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the   truce,    and   at   Melitene   en- 
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countered  the  Roman  army.  In  the  engage- 
ment, a  Scythian  chief  penetrated  to  the  Persian 
camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  and  profaned 
the  sacred  fire  ;  and  notwithstandinrr  Clicsroes 
succeeded  in  an  attack  by  night  on'onc  of  the 
Roman  camps,  he  thought  it  adviseable  to 
make  a  speedy  retreat  across  the  Euphrates. 
Being  closely  pursued,  he  with  diliioulty  passed 
the  river  on  an  elephant,  whiie  sever-al  of  his 
follmvers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  ac- 
company him.  He  then  retired  to  Selucia,  and 
the  Roman  general  took  up  )iis  winter  quarters 
in  the  Persian  provinces.  The  sense  of  tliis 
affront,  joined  with  age  and  infirmity,  put  an 
end  to  the  life  of  this  powerful  monarch  at  the 
return  of  spring  A.D.  579,  after  he  had  reigned 
forty-eight  years,  and  lived  about  eighty.  His 
son  Hormisdas  was  his  successor. 

Chosroes  possessed  many  of  those  qualities 
which  confer  splendour  on  a  despotic  sovereign, 
and  in  some  measure  justify  the  liijh  veneration 
with  which  his  memory  is  to  thii  dav  regarded 
in  the  East.    His  love  of  justice  w*;  proverbial, 
though  it  was  a  justice  which  did  not  exclude 
•cts  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude  towards  those 
who   incurred   his    suspicion    or  thwarted 'his 
will.     He  was  a  munificent  encouragcr  of  tlie 
useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  instruction  of  liis  subjects.     He 
founded    academies     for    literature    and    the 
sciences,    and  caused  translations  to  be  made 
into  the  Persian  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
of   Greece    and    IndLi.     He   himself  obtained 
the    reputation    of   proficiency    in    moral    and 
philosophical  studies  ;  and  a  report  of  tiiis  kind 
which   reached    Greece    obtained    him    a  visit 
from  seven  sages  who  adhered  to  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  antiquity.     They  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  wild  expectation  of  seeing 
the  republic  of  Plato  realised  in  the  court  of  an 
eastern    despot,    and   returned   to    their   own 
country :    but   Chosroes   desei-ved   pure  praise 
for  the  generosity  with  which  he  insisted,  in  a 
treaty    with  Justinian,    upon    their  exen)ption 
from   the   penal    laws  enacted  against  the  re- 
maining professors  of  paganism.     The  oriental 
historians,  who  delight  to  dwell  on  the  glories 
of  the  reign  of  Nushirvan,  ascribe  to  him  the 
completion  of  the  great  w.ill  of  Jagcugc  and 
Magouge,  commencing  at  l)orb«nt,and  running, 
like  the  Chinese  wall,  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, so  as  to  secure  the  Pcrsi.m  frontiirs  from 
northern  inv.iders.    Unntrs.  Hist. '  Gillvrt. — A, 
CHOSROES    ri.    or    Khosrou    Parvit, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  raised 'to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  father  liormour 
or  Hormiidas  in  590.    Tlic  deixwcd  king  did 


not  long  survive  ;  but  whether  he  was  put  Xi% 
death  by  the  command  of  lii^  son,  or  of  BimicK':, 
who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  disgrace, 
is  not  certain.  Meantime  the  great  general 
Bahram  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power.  [.Sec  Bahkam 
GiuuiN.]  Chosroes  met  him  ne.ir  Kisibis,  where 
the  royal  troops  biing  partly  tlcf^rated,  and 
partly  deserting  to  his  comiu-iitor,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  seek  safety  in  flight.  AVith  a  smill 
train  he  presented  himself  at  the  tirM  frontier 
post  in  the  Roman  territory,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  tl^c  prefect.  He  wu» 
afterward^;  conducted  to  Hiercpolis;  and  the 
emperor  Maurice,  being  infcrn)ed  of  the  event 
which  liad  tlirown  the  great  rival  of  his  power 
into  his  hands,  resolved  to  make  a  generous 
use  of  his  supetiority.  Assembling  a  powerful 
army,  he  ordiTcd  his  general  Narscs  to  cross 
the  Tigris,  and  to  use  every  effort  for  the  re- 
storation of  Cliosroes  to  his  paterntl  ihrone. 
This  proved  a  task  of  less  difficulty  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Persians  already 
repented  their  attachment  to  Balir.im  ;  and  tlie 
se%crities  by  which  he  attempted  to  secure  his 
usurpation  only  increased  the  di.icontcnts.  A* 
Cliosroes  advanced,  the  towns  opened  their 
gates,  and  he  was  joined  by  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  people.  A  battle  fought  between 
the  combined  army  of  Persians  and  Romany 
and  that  of  the  usurper,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Zal>>  obliged  Bahram  to  fly  for  refuge  amonf* 
the  Turks,  where  he  ended  his  life  ' 
As  the  price  of  his  restoration,  CI. 
up  to  the  Romahs  the  import .  f 
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cession  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  proceeding  in  a 
tide  of  success,  took  Cxsarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem.  To 
the  ruin  of  this  last  city  he  was  urged  by  the 
religious  hatred  of  the  Magi ;  and  numbers  of 
the  Jews  gladly  joined  him  to  retaliate  the 
injuries  they  had  received  from  their  christian 
masters.  Many  of  the  monuments  of  super- 
stitious veneration  for  the  holy  place  were  de- 
stroyed, the  true  cross  was  carried  away,  and 
90,000  christians  are  said  to  have  been  massacred 
in  Judrea. 

In  the  campaign  of  616,  Chosroes  penetrated 
into  and  subdued  Egypt,  pushed  his  conquests 
to    the    frontiers    of   Ethiopia,    and    fixed    the 
western  limits  of  his  empire  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tripoli.     In  the  following  year  he  pressed  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire  still  closer,  extended 
his  arms  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  the 
coasts  of  Pontus,  and  took  the  cities  of  Ancyra 
and    Chalcedon.       His   power    and   greatness 
were  now  at  their  summit ;  and  the  description 
of  the  splendours  of  his  favourite  residence  of 
Artemita  or  Dastagerd  beyond  the  Tigris  has 
exercised    all    the    exaggerating    faculties     of 
oriental  pens.     The   recorded  numbers  of  his 
elephants,  his  camels,  his  horses  and  mules,  his 
guards,    and  his  concubines,  with  his  subter- 
raneous  vaults    in    which   were   deposited  his 
magazines  of  treasure  and  precious  commodities, 
do  not,  perhaps,  exceed  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility ;  but  the  40,000  silver  columns  that  sup- 
ported   the  roof,    and  the  thousand  globes    of 
gold  hung  in  the  dome  to  imitate  the  planets 
and    constellations,    too    much   resemble    the 
fictions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.     It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  mind,  which  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally haughty  and  tyrannical,  was  unable  to 
preserve  moderation  under  such  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity.    The    emperor    Heraclius    in  vain   by 
suppliant   messages    endeavoured  to    avert  his 
hostility  and  obtain  peace  for  his  almost  ruined 
empire.     To  an  embassy  of  this  kind  brought 
by  officers  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  con- 
ducted by  Sain  the  Persian  general,  Chosroes 
replied,  "  I  will  hearken  to  no  terms  from  the 
Roman  emperor,  till  he  with  all  his  subjects 
have   renounced   his  crucified  God,    and  em- 
braced the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  great  deity 
of  the    Persians  :"  and  he  inhumanely  caused 
Sain  to  be  flayed  alive  for  his  presumption,  and 
imprisoned    the  embassadors.     He  afterwards, 
however,  consented  to  accept  of  a  heavy  and 
ignominious  tribute  as  the  price  of  peace,  and 
Heraclius  subscribed  the  imposed  terms.     But 
that  emperor  in  ilie  mean  time  was  preparing 
to  recover  his  losses  by  forge  of  arjns.    The 


latent  qualities  of  a  hero  seemed  to  have  been 
roused  in  him  by  distress.  He  conducted 
several  campaigns  witli  the  greatest  courage  and 
skill ;  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian 
dominions,  and  recalled  the  monarch  from  his 
conquests  to  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dearest 
to  him.  The  palace  of  Dastagerd  was  pillaged 
and  burnt ;  and  the  battle  of  Nineveh  in  627 
rendered  Chosroes  a  trembling  fugitive.  Re- 
gardless of  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects,  his 
pride  would  not  submit  to  ask  of  Heraclius 
that  peace  which  he  still  might  have  obtained 
on  reasonable  conditions.  At  length,  weakened 
both  in  body  and  mind,  he  resolved  to  resign 
his  crown  to  his  favourite  son  Merdaza.  But 
his  eldest  son  Siroes,  joined  by  a  faction  of 
nobles,  prevented  this  disposition  by  a  previous 
seizure  of  the  sovereignty.  Chosroes  was 
stopped  in  his  flight,  eighteen  of  his  sons  were 
massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on 
the  fifth  day,  after  suffering  (as  is  asserted) 
every  kind  of  barbarity  at  the  command  of  his 
inhuman  son.  This  event  took  place  A.D. 
628.  It  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Persia  to  the  Arabian  caliphs; 
Utiivers.  Hist.      Gibboji. — A. 

CHOUET,  John-Robert,  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher and  magistrate  of  Geneva,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1642.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  dialectics  with  great  reputation  under  pro- 
fessor Wiss  of  Geneva,  and  De  Rudon  at 
Nismes  ;  and  when  he  was  only  twenty-tv/o 
years  of  age,  learning  that  a  chair  was  vacant 
at  Saumur,  he  went  thither,  and  by  his  talents 
for  disputation  alone,  obtained  the  professorship 
against  all  the  interest  of  his  rivals.  Such  a 
victory  would  have  concluded  little  in  favour  of 
his  good  sense  or  enlargement  of  mind,  had  he 
not  employed  it  in  substituting  to  the  old 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  system  of  Descartes, 
which  he  first  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Saumur  and  Geneva.  At  the  death  of  professor 
Wiss,  in  1669,  his  native  city  invited  him  to 
occupy  the  vacant  chair,  and  he  brought  with 
him  a  crowd  of  students  who  had  become  great- 
ly attached  to  him  at  Saumur.  Among  these 
was  the  celebrated  Bayle,  who  speaks  of  him 
in  his  letters  with  great  commendation.  In 
1672  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired 
the  esteem  of  all  the  men  of  letters.  He  became 
rector  of  the  Genevan  academy  in  1679,  and  was 
received  into  the  council  of  Twenty-five  in  1686. 
From  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to  public 
employments,  for  which  he  proved  himself  as 
well  qualified  as  for  presiding  iu  the  schools. 
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He  thoroughly  studied  the  Genevan  history,  and 
introduced  order  and  clearness  into  its  archives. 
IHe  was  several  times  syndic,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  various  important  commissions  to  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  and  in  negocia- 
tions  with  the  French  and  Sardinian  ministers. 
He  displayed  his  unabated  attachment  to  litera- 
ture b  promoting  the  progress  of  learning  and 
scici  C-  in  the  academy,  and  by  contributing  to 
the  better  regulation  and  great  augmentation  of 
the  public  liljrary.  In  the  political  disorders  of 
the  republic,  he  acted  with  the  greatest  pru- 
dence and  impartiality,  and  by  his  firmness 
greatly  assisted  in  restoring  tranquillity.  This 
estimable  man  died  in  1731.  His  publications 
are,  "  A  brief  Introduction  to  Logic,  in  La- 
tin," 8vo.  1672  ;  "  Theses  Physicx  de  varia 
Astrorum  luce,"  4to.  1674;  "  Memoire  sue 
cinct  sur  la  Reformation,"  1694  ;  "  Reponses 
a  des  Questions  de  Milord  Townshend  sur  Ge- 
neve ancienne,  faites  en  1696,  &  publiees  en 
1774;"  "  Diverses  Recherches  sur  I'Histoire 
de  Geneve,  sur  son  Gouvcrnement  &  sa  Con- 
stitution ;"  this  remains  in  MS.  in  3  vols.  fol. 
Morer't.      Son-bier  Hist.  Lit.  de  Geneve. — A. 

CHOUL,  William  du  (Latin  CauHusJ,  a 
Lyonese  gentleman,  bailly  of  the  mountains  of 
Dauphine,  was  one  of  the  first  Frenchmen 
who  applied  to  the  study  of  the  relics  of  anti- 
quity. His  paternal  mansion  favoured  this 
taste.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  Gourguillon,  where  the  ground  could 
not  be  dug  without  discovering  Roman  in- 
scriptions, medals,  urns,  lamps,  &c.  Du  Choul 
made  a  collection  of  these  remains,  and  stu- 
died to  decypher  them.  He  perused  the  best 
authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  for  this  purpose,  and 
took  a  journey  to  Italy  for  further  improve- 
ment. The  fruit  of  his  researches  appeared  in 
a  "  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  ancient 
Romans  -,  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  me- 
dals and  figures ;"  fol. ;  of  which  work  the 
first  edition  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1556, 
and  a  second  in  1569.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1580,  4:0.  with  the  addition  of  a  "  Discourse 
on  the  Castramctation  and  .Military  Discipline 
of  the  Romans,  their  Baths  and  Antiques,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  Exercitations."  These  works 
were  much  applauded  by  the  learned,  and  were 
translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
The  Latin  edition  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1686,  4to.     Alcirri. — A. 

CHRETIEN,  FLORU.NT,  a  French  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  a  learned  phy- 
sician in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Vtntlonie, 
and  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1541.  He  was 
brought  up   a    protestaut,   and  having  made 


great  progress  in  literature,  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  Henry  of  Navarre,  aftcrw.irds  Henry 
IV.    He  wrote  poems  in  the  Greek,  Litin,  and 
French  languages,  by  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.     In  the  latter  he  composed,  u.idcr 
the  name  of  la  Baronie,  som;  very  ealJing  sa- 
tires against  Ronsard,  with   whom  he  had  a 
quarrel  ;  yet  his  temper  is  said   to  have  been 
mild  and  friendly,  an  apology  not  seldom  made 
for  those  who  have  indulged  an  acrimonious 
vein  of  writing.     It  is  more  in  character  that 
his  mind  was  elevated  above  mean  and  servile 
complaisance,  and  inc.ipable  of  uttering  senti- 
ments which  he  did  not  approve.     He  turned 
into  Greek  and  Latin  verse  the  Moral  Quatrains 
of  the  president  Pibrac  ;  translated  Opp:.m,  the 
panegyric  on  Theodosius  by  Pacatus,  and  some 
plays   of  Aristophanes ;    and   composed  some 
tragedies,  Greek  epigrams,  &c.    He  also  pub- 
lised  annotations  on  various  classical  authors ; 
but  an  edition  of  Aristophanes  printed  at  Ge- 
neva in  1608,  under  his  name,  is  fals.Iy  ascrib- 
ed to  him.      He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-sii, 
having    first    been  reconciled  to    the    catholic 
church.    RailLt.  Moreri.  Nauv.  Diet  Hiit. — A. 
CHRISTIERN    (Christian)  I.   king  of 
Denmark,  second   son  of  Theodoric  count  of 
Oldenburg,  on  tiie  death  of  Christopher  lU. 
without  issue  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark  in    1448,    and   was  the   founder  of  the 
royal    house   of   Oldenburg,  still   wearing  ilic 
Danish  crown.      Erie,    the    ilcposcd    king    of 
Sweden,  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  his  sub- 
jects at  Wisby.      He  put  the   citadel  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danes,  and  was  himself  after- 
wards conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  by  their 
fleet.  Christiern  was  in  hopes  that  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, . 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  nii-ht  be  re- 
newed in  his  person  ;  but  the  throne  of  .Sweden 
was   occupied  by  Charhs  Canutson,  who  al>o 
invaded    Norway,  and   was    crowned    king  of 
that  country  at   Drontheini.      Christiern  then 
endeavoured,  by  h.irassing  the  coasts  of  Sweden 
with  his  fleet,  and  making  occasional  tiesccuts, 
to  render  the  people  ilisgu-.tcd  with  tJic  govcn>- 
inent  of  Charles,  and  ellVct  a  revolution  in  liis 
own  favour.   A  long  series  ot  liosiilities  cn^ued, 
with  various   success,  and  to  the  nnitrii!  de- 
struction of  the  people  of  l>oth  eoun:  '  y 
the  intrigues  of  the  arthbiidu'p  of  It)       ,^         is 
was  deposed  in   14;S,  and  Christiern  elected 
king  of  Sweden  and  Korway  ii»  his  stead.  About 
the  same  time  the  duchv  of  Stcswi«.k  reverted 
to  the  crown  of  Dcinnarli,  and   CI  :  ''- 
tained  po*.ie5sion  of  tlic   counties  .  \ 
and  SiorniAT.     lu  procci)  of  time,  the  Okk«.d^.i 
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pvcw  discontented  with  the  government  of 
Chiistk'vn,  who  neglected  to  visit  them,  and 
had  npplicd  the  public  money  in  the  purchase 
of  Hb^tcin  and  Stormar.  To  put  an  end  to 
their  nvcichinn'tions  against  him,  Christiern  sud- 
denly went  to  Stockholm,  seized  the  arch- 
l>!shop  of  Upsal  whom  he  suspected,  ^nd  sent 
him  prifoncr  into  Denmark.  This  action  was 
ji)  resented  by  the  archbisliop's  nephew  and 
the  other  clergy,  that  an  open  rcA-olt  ensued,  in 
Y>hicli  the  deposed  king  Charles  was  restored. 
He  did  not,  however,  retain  his  power  more 
than  a  year,  when  he  was  obliged  again  to  ab- 
dicate ;  but  this  was  no  advantage  to  Chris- 
tiern, who  could  not  again  obtain  a  footing  in 
Sweden.  Resigning  at  length  all  ambitious 
projects,  he  attended  to  the  domestic  concerns 
of  his  own  kingdom,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  many  charitable  endowments  and  liberal  do- 
nations to  the  clergy.  In  1473  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  honours.  By  the  way  he  visited 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  right  of  uniting  Dithmarsh  with 
Holstein,  and  of  raising  them  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.  On  his  return  he  founded  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  He  died  in  the  year  1481, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  whom  he 
had  already  associated  with  him  in  his  throne. 
Morcrl.     3M.  U?i!vers.  Hist. — A. 

CHRISTIERN  II.  king  of  JDenmark,  a 
prince  whose  perfidy  and  cruelty  have  stamped 
iiim  with  the  epithet  of  tL-  Nero  cf  the  North, 
was  born  in  148 1,  and  succeeded  his  father 
John  in  15 13.  Foreseeing  the  difficulties  he 
should  meet  with  in  obtaining  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  he  resolved  to  strengthen  himself  by 
an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ac- 
cordingly married  Isabella  sister  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  One  of  the  first  instances  he  gave 
of  his  tyrannical  disposition  was  with  respect 
to  Torbern  Oxy,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  he 
suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  his  mistress,  Co- 
lumbule.  He  caused  him  to  be  tried  for  this 
supposed  offencfe  before  the  senate  ;  and  on  his 
acquittal,  obliged  by  menaces  an  assembly_  of 
peasants  to  find  him  guilty,  and  executed  him. 
In  1 5  1 7  Lutheranism  began  to  find  its  way  into 
Denmark,  and  it  was  favoured  by  Christiern, 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  the  avarice  of  the 
pope's  legate,  and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
church-lands.  The  clergy,  however,  took  oc- 
casion from  the  discontents  already  prevadmg 
against  him,  to  raise  a  dangerous  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, and  the  pope  fulminated  a  bull  against 
all  the  promoters  of  reformation,  including  the 
king's  raiticulai  friends.     Ey  the  mediation  of 


the  house  of  Austria,  a  reconciliation  was  at 
length  effected  with  the  holy  see;  and  Christiern 
even  obtained  a  commission  to  treat  as  rebels 
the  administrator  of  Sweden  and  his  adherents, 
who  were  eo,ually  obnoxious  to  the  pope  and 
clergy.    His  domestic  government  became  more 
and  more  oppressive,  chiefly  through  the  extor- 
tions contrived  by  Sigebrette,  the  mother  of  Co- 
lumbule,  to  whom  Christiern  gave  all  his  confi- 
dence.    At  length,  in  15 19,  he  was  enabled  to 
renew  the  war  before  commenced  with  Sweden; 
and  his  general  Crumpcr  gave  a  complete  de- 
feat in  West   Gothland  to  the  administrator, 
who  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  ;  and 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.    The 
traitorous  archbishop  of  Upsal  then  openly  de- 
clared for  Christiern;  and   in  1520,  aft-.-r  re- 
ducing Stockholm,  he  was  solemnly  recognised 
king  of  Sweden.     He  fixed  his  coronation  for 
the  November  follou-ing,  and  returned  to  Den- 
mark.    Here,  conscious  of  the  little  hold  he 
had  upon  the  affections  of  the  Swedish  nation, 
he  planned,  in  concert  with  two  of  his  prelates, 
one  of  the   most  sanguinary  and  treacherous 
projects  recorded  in  history.     Passing  over  to 
Sweden  for  its  execution,  he  convoked  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  and  was  publicly  crowned 
at  Stockholm.     After  this  ceremonial,  lie  in- 
vited the  body  of  Swedisli  nobility  to  a  splendid 
entertainment  in  the  citadel,  and  received  them 
with  the  utmost  affability.  But  while  the  whole 
nation  was  dissolved  in  festivity,  he  caused  his 
soldiers  to  arrest  the  administrator's  widow,  the 
senate,  and  the  principal  nobility,  and  after  ac- 
cusing them  of  various  state  crimes,  lie  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution  of  them  by  Danish  com- 
missioners.    This  process,  however,  being  too 
slow   for   his   bloody  impatience,  a   summary 
condemnation  was  pronounced,  and  they  were- 
led   to   instant   execution.     Above    threescore 
noblemen  and  senators  of  the  first  rank,  lav  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  in  one  day  hanged  ori  gib- 
bets   as   felons   and    traitors ;    and  the   horrid 
scene  was  concluded  by  letting  loose  the  sol- 
diery  to   butcher  the    surrounding   spectators 
and  the  burghers  of  the  city.     Such  was  Chris- 
tiern's  savage  barbarity,  that  causing  the  admi- 
nistrator's body  to  be  dug  up,  he  is  said  to  have 
torn  it  v/ith  his  teeth  and  nails  like  a  wild  beast. 
He  spared  the  life  of  his  widow  only  on  con- 
dition of  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  he  con- 
demned to  the  same  fate   the  widows  of  his 
other  victims.     His  progress  on  his  return  to 
Denmark  was  marked  with  blood,  and  he  seem- 
ed refolved  to  lerve  behind  him  no  memorials 
but  those  of  his  cruelty. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  jiation  -to  be  so  fat 
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sunk  in  apathy  as  long  to  cmlure  so  detestable 
a  tyranny ;  yet  tlie  impression  of  Christiern's 
power  for  a  considerable  time  impeded  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  noble  deliverer  Gustavus  Erick- 
son.  At  length,  at  tlie  head  of  his  faithful 
Dalccarlians,  he  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  the 
Danish  troops  who  held  Sweden  in  subjection, 
and  restored  the  independence  of  his  country. 
Ghristiern  indulged  his  revenge  by  the  murder 
of  the  motlicr  and  sister  of  Gustavus,  and  by  an 
order  to  his  commanders  to  put  to  the  sword 
all  tlie  Swedes  within  the  reach  of  their  juris- 
dictions ;  which  barbarity  Gustavus  retaliated 
by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Danes  who  fell 
into  liis  hands. 

Meantin-te  the  king's  tyrannical  proceedings 
in  Denmark  rendered  him  almost  as  much  tlie 
object  of  popular  odium  there,  as  in  Sweden. 
The  Jutlandtrs  were  driven  to  open  revolt,  and 
solemnly  deposed    him  ;  and  though    he   was 
still  master  of  Copenhagen,  the  islands,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  yet  not   knowing  whom 
to  trust,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Geririany.     He  proceeded  to  Flanders, 
where  he  unceasingly,  but  in  vain,  urged  his 
brother-in-law  the  emperor  to  assist  him  to  re- 
cover his  dominions.     In  153  i  he  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  Margaret  of  Austria  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  for  that  purpose.     By  its  means  he  was 
landed  in  Norway,  where,  and  in  Sweden,  he 
was  joined  by  many  malcontents,  especially  ca- 
tholics.    He  laid  siege  to  Aggerhus,  where  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of 
theFlemish  fleet  before  Bahus.    On  an  attempt 
to  force  a  retreat  through  Sweden,  he  was  in- 
vested in  a  small  town,  and  obliged  to  deliver 
Iiimself  up  a    prisoner.     His   uncle   and   suc- 
cessor, Frederic,  confined,  him   closely  in  the 
castle  of  Sunderberg  as  long  as  he  lived.    After 
the  death  of  that  king,  in  1533,  the  regency  of 
Lubeck  demanded  Christiern's  liberation,  and  in 
fact  projected  his  restoration,   towards  wliith 
they  made  considerable  progress ;  but  their  de- 
signs were   at  length  defeated  by  the  arms  of 
Ghristiern  III.     He  remained  in  confinement, 
till,  in   1546,  lie  made  a  solemn  renunciation 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  of  all  claim  ta  the 
crowns   of  Denmark   and   Norway,    and   the 
duchies  of  Slcswick,  Holstcin,  and  Stormar,  and 
promised  never  to  go  out  of  the  fortress  of  C.:!- 
lemburg  without  the  kiiig'b  ccnMr.l,^nd  never 
to  hold  conference  with  a  str     ^'  r  but  in  jre- 
senee  of  the  governor.     On  'l;i  '.■.  conditions  he 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  hunting  antl  fish- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  Calleniburg,  and 
received   a   handsome  appointment,  and   otlitr 
advantages  stipulated  for  him  in  a  treaty  con- 


cluded between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
emperor,  at  Spires.  In  tJiis  retreat,  airisticrn, 
with  a  tranquillity  that  liis  past  crimes  seem 
little  to  have  merited,  reached  his  scvcnty-cightl* 
year,  dying  in  1559.  Of  his  cliildren  by  Isa- 
bella, two  daughters  only  Iive<l  to  mature  age ; 
one,  clectress  Palatine;  tlic  other,  ducJicss  first 
of  Milan,  then  of  Lorraine.  Afceri.  A/cJ. 
Uiikrrs.  Diet. — A. 

GHRISTIERN  III.  Ling  of  Denmark,  son 
of  Frederic  I.  was  duke  and  governor  of  Sle>. 
wick  and  Holstein  at   Jiis   father's  decease  in 
'533-     Tlrree  factions  then  divided  the  nation  : 
one,  comprising  most  of  the  nobility,  favoured 
this    Ghristiern ;     another,    composed   of   tlic 
Romish  bishops  and  clergy,  who  were  averse 
to  Ghristiern  on  account  of  Jiis  open  profession 
of  Luthcranism,   was  desirous  of  electing  his 
younger  brother  John  ;  and  a  tliird,  but  small 
p.irfy,  wished  to  restore  Chri:,tiern  II.      'Hic 
clergy  had  influence  enough  to  cause  the  elec- 
tion to  be  deferred  till  the  following  year,   and 
in  the  mean  time  each  party  exerted  itself  to 
promote  its  own  designs.     The  regency  of  Lu- 
beck, which  liad  formed  cxtpntive  schemes  of 
ambition  both  against  Sweden  and   Denmark, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  latter  country 
which   seized    upon    Gopviilir.gen,    and    many 
other  places;    whilst  duke  Ghristiern  bloikcd 
up  the  city  of  Lubeck  itself.     The  distracted 
condition  of  the  country  induced  the  states  of 
Jutland  no  longer  to   defer  the  election,   aiul 
their  choice  fell  upon  duke  Ghristiern,  in  which 
the  states  of  Fionia  concurred.     He  Iiad,  how- 
ever, his  way  to  fight  to  his  throne,  .     '  I 
years  passed  before  he  became  pe.u 
reign  of  his  dominions.     It  was  foruiii.i(c  ur 
him  that  Gustavus  Vasa,  then  king  of  Sweden, 
and   himself,   had  a  community  of  ihtcrcsts, 
both  having  to  contend  agaiiut  the  republie  ('T 
Lubeck,    and  the    popish   ecclesiastics.     (  • 

Livus  marclied  an  army  into  i>ch '  ' 

lanii,  whence  he  drove  out  the  1 
lie  favoured  Christiern's  siege  ol  L 
which  capital,  however,  did  rot  •  ■. 
him  till  1536.      He  then  h 
tion  a  pi.in  concerted  betwi 
vus  for  reducing  the   tcmpor-l 
church,  and  fully  cstabli  "  •■'  ■   >'■ 
In  cfiectiug  this,  he  en 
surcs,   ami  nude  so  Ir  ^    \'. .. 
pri'peny,  that  Luther  wrote  a  1  . 
tulation  to  liini  ;  indeed,  t! 
all  t.  e  northeni  countri.'s 
plain,  that  between  ilu 
chuich  was  Mripixd  ?<■  ;       , 
deprived  of  its  luxury,  but  ol  : 
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port.  Tl-.e  humiliation  of  the  clevlcal  order  in 
Denmark,  left  nothing  between  the  nobility,  and 
the  burghers  and  peasantry,  and  gave  such  a 
scope  to  aristocratical  pride  and  oppression,  as 
was  eventually  the  cause  of  the  change  which 
the  constitution  afterwards  underwent  from  a 
limited  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  Notwith- 
standing the  causes  of  friendship  between  Gus- 
tavus  and  Christicrn,  various  disputes  and  mat- 
ters of  complaint  arose  between  the  two  nations, 
which  nothing  but  the  prudence  of  the  two  kings 
prevented  from  producing  a  rupture.  As  a  de- 
fence againstthe  ambition  of  the  emperorCharles 
v.,  Christiern  strengthened  himself  by  an  al- 
liance with  France.  A  kind  of  piratical  war, 
betvv'een  his  subjects  and  the  Flemings,  was 
terminated  by  a  peace,  in  which  the  latter  were 
allowed  a  free  passage  through  the  Sound.  In 
order  to  make  a  provision  for  his  brothers, 
John  aud  Adolphus,  Christiern  disunited  Sles- 
wick  and  Holstein  from  th.e  crown,  an  act  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  good  policy,  though 
Ho  bad  eflects  were  felt  from  it  during  a  long^ 
course  of  years.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  that  tranquil  repose  which  he  had 
purchased  for  himself  and  his  people  by  his 
^arly  exertions,  and  the  firmness  and  modera- 
tion of  his  character.  He  died  on  January  i, 
1558,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Frederic, 
■who  had  been  some  years  before  elected  to  the 
succession.  Christiern  III.  was  a  lover  of  let- 
ters, and  of  learned  men,  and  founded  a  valu- 
able library  at  Copenhagen.  Morer'i.  Mod. 
JJtuvcrs.  Hist. — A. 

CHRISTIERN  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  1 2th  year  to  his  father,  Frede- 
rick II.  who  died  in  1588.  The  regency  paid 
a  very  laudable  attention  to  his  education,  which, 
aided  by  good  natural  abilities,  rendered  Iiim 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  young  princes  of 
his  time.  In  1596  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and  during  seve- 
ral years  his  country  continued  in  that  state  of 
tranquillity  in  which  his  father  left  it.  But 
those  seeds  of  violence  and  warlike  ambition 
in  his  temper,  which  were  to  produce  so  much 
calamity  to  his  subjects,  broke  forth  in  161 1, 
in  a  war  with  Charles  IX.  king  of  Sweden,  the 
principal  pretext  for  which  was  a  contested 
right  to  the  barren  soil  of  Lapland.  The  war 
was  conducted  with  such  animosity,  that 
Charles,  who  had  sustained  several  mortifying 
losses,  sent  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  ex- 
pressed in  very  opprobrious  terms,  to  the  Da- 
nish king,  which  the  latter  had  self-command 
enough  to  refuse  with  contempt.  Charles's 
•?ucccaSor,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  soon 


changed  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  in  1613  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms  upon 
terms  of  equality.  Christiern  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  was  contented  with  making  his 
country  flourish  by  the  arts  of  peace  ;  but  in 
i6ii  he  was  induced  to  join  the  league  form- 
ed between  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
many  of  the  protestant  princes  in  Germany,  for 
the  reUef  of  the  elector  palatine,  whose  do- 
minions were  invaded  by  the  emperor.  As 
ncgociations  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  and  Christiern  ac- 
cepted the  splendid  but  dangerous  post  of  head 
and  captain-general  of  the  league,  in  1623.  In 
tlie  milicary  operations  which  ensued,  he  dis- 
played both  courage  and  talents,  and  for  som.e 
campaigns  successes  were  nearly  balanced ;  but 
in  1626  he  sustained  a  complete  defeat  from 
the  celebrated  count  Tilly,  in  which,  after 
losing  almost  all  his  infantry,  he  made  a  very 
diflicult  retreat  with  his  cavalry.  He  was  pur- 
sued into  Holstein,  which  duchy,  now  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  was  over-run  by  the  com- 
bined troops  of  Tilly  and  Wallesttin,  and  mi- 
serably  harassed.  Christiern  was  again  de- 
feated ;  and  the  affairs  of  Denmark  were  re- 
duced to  such  a  state,  that  he  was  obliged  very 
reluctantly  to  agree  to  humiliating  conditions  of 
peace  in  1629.  His  mind  henceforth  seems  to 
have  become  more  irritable.  He  could  scarcely 
be  prevented  from  renewing  the  war  in  Hol- 
stein, the  duke  of  which  had  taken  part  against 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hamburghers  on 
account  of  some  duties  he  imposed  on  ships  en- 
tering the  Elbe  ;  and  he  regarded  with  envy 
and  jealousy  the  heroic  Gustavus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  head  of  the  prOtestant  league, 
and  whose  extraordinary  actions  filled  Europe 
with  his  renown.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  that 
open  hostilities  broke  out  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  Christiern  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  extravagant  project,  in  conjunction  with 
the  court  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
of  conquering  Sweden.  As  this  was  not  pub- 
licly known,  Europe  was  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den irruption  of  the  Swedish  forces  under 
Torstenson  into  Denmark,  in  1641.  Their 
conquests  were  at  first  rapid,  but  were  some- 
what checljtfd  by  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
the  king.  In  order  to  draw  off  the  Swedish 
troops,  he  made  an  expedition  against  Gotten- 
burgh,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  his 
attempt  upon  that  town,  his  end  was  in  some 
measure  answered.  But  a  defeat  he  afterwards 
met  with  at  sea,  in  which  his  fleet  was  almost 
totally  destroyed,  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
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ruin ;  and  lie  was  at  length  content  to  accent 
die  French  embassadoi-'s  mediation  for  a  peace. 
By  this  treaty  he  resigned  to  Sweden  the  isle  of 
Gothland,  with  other  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and 
allowed  that  crown  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Hailand  for  thirty  years,  as  security 
for  all  the  other  conditions.  Christiern  did 
not  long  survive.  He  died  in  1^48,  aged 
seventy-one,  leaving  the  character  of  a  prince 
of  great  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  extensive 
capacity,  but  a  prey  to  violent  passions,  which 
seemed  to  gain  strength  with  increasing  years. 
He  was  much  addicted  to  women,  and  left  se- 
veral children  by  his  misti-esses.  His  only  le- 
gitimate son  Frederic  succeeded  him.  An  eider 
son,  Christiern,  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  the  throne,  died  the  year  before  his 
father.  Moreri.  Mod.  Univ.  Hit}. — A. 
^  ~  CHRISTIERN  V.  king  of  Denmark  (by 
some  called  the  VI.),  son  of  Frederic  III.  was 
born  in  1646,  married  a  daughter  of  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  while  prince,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1670.  He  found  tlie  kingdom  in- 
volved in  various  domestic  difficulties  and  foreign 
disputes,  whence  he  employed  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  in  putting  his  revenue  into  order,  re- 
storing discipline  among  his  troops, and  strength- 
ening his  fortifications.  The  increasing  power 
of  Sweden  was  chiefly  the  object  of  his  appre- 
hensions ;  and  his  first  foreign  operation  was 
to  disable  the  duke  of  Holstein-(jottorp  from 
affording  to  that  crown  the  aiil  he  was  bound 
to  do  in  virtue  of  his  close  alliance  with  it. 
Christiern  obtained  possession  of  the  duke's 
person  by  a  stratagem,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
ceive a  Danish  garrison  in. his  principal  fortress, 
and  make  a  treaty  with  him.  Ihe  next  year, 
1675,  Christiern  openly  joined  the  league 
against  Sweden  between  the  German  princes, 
the  emperor,  and  the  Dutch,  and  declared  war. 
For  a  course  of  years  hostilities  continued  by 
land  and  sea,  between  the  Danes  and  their 
allies,  and  the  Swedes,  in  which  Christiern 
displayed  great  activity  and  enterprise,  and 
towards  the  beginning  was  generally  successful. 
His  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duteli  under 
Tromp,  completely  defeated  that  of  the  Swedes. 
The  king  himself  made  a  descent  upon  tlie 
province  of  Schonen,  and  took  Helsingburg 
and  Landscroon.  He  afterwards  invested  the 
important  fortress  of  Malmoc,  for  the  saving 
of  which  the  Swedes  fouglit  the  bloody  battle 
of  Luiidcn,  where  both  suits  claimed  tlie  vic- 
tory -,  but  the  Swedes  succeeded  in  relieving 
the  place.  Christiern  laid  siege  to  it  a  second 
time,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  From  that 
time  the  tide  of  victory  seemed  to  turn  agninst 
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him.  He  was  defeated  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
Charles  XI.  in  person,  near  Landscrooti,  in 
1677,  and  he  lost  the  isle  of  Rugeo,  and  the 
town  of  Christianstadt.  Rugcn  was  afterwards 
recovered  ;  but  by  the  defection  of  his  allies 
he  was  obliged,  in  1679,  to  conclude  a  peace 
at  Nimeguen  with  Sweden,  and  France  her 
aljy,  which  frustrated  :dl  his  vie\rs  of  rccovcr- 
mg  from  the  Swedes  the  places  formerly  be- 
longing to  Denmark,  which  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  tlie  war.  From  this  time,  though 
the  affiiirs  of  Denmark  were  in  various  instances 
embroiled  with  those  of  foreign  powers,  and 
acts  of  hostility  were  ou  the  point  of  taking 
place,  yet  the  prudence  and  spirit  of  Christiern 
enabled  him  honourably  to  settle  the  disputes  that 
occurred,  by  way  of  negociation.  His  attempti 
to  gain  possession  of  the  commercial  city  of 
Hamburgh  were  the  least  to  his  credit,  and 
ended  in  procuring  a  powerful  guarantee  from 
the  neighbouring  princes  for  its  protection. 
Christiern  died  in  1699,  at  the  .igc  of  fifty- 
four,  when  his  subjects  were  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  mature  wisdom  and  reputation, 
and  the  respect  he  had  established  for  his  cha- 
racter throughout  Europe.  Moreri.  Mod. 
Univers.  Hiit. — A. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Swctlen,  only  child 
of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  born  in 
1626,  and  succeeded  to  his  throne  at  his  death 
in  1632.  Her  minority  passed  in  that  long 
state  of  warfare  in  which  her  country  was  in- 
volved with  the  German  empire,  in  consequence 
of  the  invasion  of  Gustavus,  as  su]->poner  of 
the  protestant  league.  It  was  conducted  with 
various  fortune,  £ut,  upon  the  %rholc,  » ith  re- 
putation, by  the  able  men,  in  civil  and  miiit.iry 
stations,  whom  that  king  left  behind  him  ;  and 
the  young  queen,  even  when  advancing  to  ma- 
turity, cannot  be  supposed  to  hare  c«cned 
much  personal  influence  over  public  atHiirt.  She 
was,  however,  by  no  means  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary tribe  of  hereditary  sovereigns,  but  po»>^c$*- 
ed  qualities  which  have  rendered  her,  iiidipen- 
dently  of  her  crown,  an  object  of  intcrcstnig 
speculjtion.  Her  edncaiion  was  rondiiotcd 
upon  a  libcr.il  plan,  and  at  a  vcnr  r.-  ir 

was  capable  of  reading  the  (.ircclc  I"  ;:i 

their  own  language.  As  slic  grew  up,  the  love 
oi  letters  bec.ime  her  ruli"  '  "I'vl  ,11.  .'^!!c-  J* 
charged,  indced,v\itl»haviii  !i 

vanity  }  but  .is  it  really  iiiMuiu.  n  t.u  iiuiuuc 
and  conduct  of  her  wh"le  life,  it  nuiiht  tn  be 
regarded  .is  a  true  pi  "  '  ■  - 

qutnily  directed  it.      1  ■\' 

good;   her  disposition  1 

the  sentinjiiit-.   •^\v    :  -A 
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learned  conversation,  gave  her  an  enlargement 
and  elevation  of  mind,  which  often  broke 
through  the  levity  and  caprice  of  lier  cha- 
racter. 

In  1648,  the   peace  of  Westphalia  restored 
tranquiJhty  to  Sweden  upon  terms  sufficiently 
honourable  and-advantageous  to  a  nation  vs'hich 
had  attained  a  military  reputation  equal  or  su- 
perior to   that  of    any   other  European   state. 
The  maniage  of  Christina  was  novsr  the  object 
which  her  people  had  most  at  heart,  and  they 
recommended  to  her  Charles  Gustavus,  count 
palatine,  her  cousin,  who  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed generalissimo.     But  Christina  had   an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  marriage  state  ;  and 
in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  wliich  were  made 
her  on  the  occasion,  she  said,  "  that  there  were 
certain  duties  required  by  the  nuptial  ceremony 
with  which  she  could  not  persuade  herself  to 
comply."     These  words  were  variously  mter- 
preted  ;  but  it   seems   most  probable  that  her 
spirit  would  not   suffer  her   to  submit  to  any 
thing  that  she  thought  an  humiliation  ;  in  which 
light  she  regarded  the  conjugal  connection,  with 
respect  to  the  female  sex.     In  fact,  neither  the 
dress,  conversation,   occupations,  nor    amuse- 
ments, of  her  own  sex  were  ever  agreeable  to 
her  ;  and  she  seemed  desirous  by  her  manners 
to  renounce  the  determination  of  nature  in  this 
particular.     She  has  said  of  herself,  however, 
that   the  ardour  of  her  temperament   inclined 
her  to  love,  but  that  she   never  yielded  to  its 
sway.      In  order  effectually  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal of  matrimonial  applications  to  her,  she 
solemnly  appointed  Charles  Gustavus  her  suc- 
cessor -,  but  in  the  mean  time  she  gave  him  no 
participation    in   the   rights    of  the   crown,   of 
which    she  had  always  a  high  idea.     At  the 
conclusion  of  this  business,  in  1650,  she  was 
crowned  with  great  splendor.     Y  et  already  she 
had   begun  to   entertain  a  philosophical    con- 
tempt   for   pomp  and    parade,    and    a    disgust 
for  affairs  of  state.     No  part  of  her  sovereign 
power  seemed  to  interest  her  but  that  of  acting 
as  the  patron  of  the  learned  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  encourager  of  the  fine  arts.     She  in- 
vited to  her  court   men   of  the  first  reputation 
in  various  studies.      Grotius,  who  had  before 
been   employed  by  chancellor  Oxenstiern,  was 
confirmed  by  her  in  his  post  of  embassador  to 
France.       Descartes,    after    much   solicitation, 
visited  Sweden,  where  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
soon  overpov/ered  his  feeble  frame.    Saumaise, 
Bochart,  Huet,  Vossius,  Meibom,    and   other 
eminent    names    in    literature,    decorated    her 
court.     It  is  true,    most    of  them  were  little 
mere  than  mere  decorations,    for  her  choice 


had  been  directed  rather  by  general  fame,  than 
by  her  own  taste  for  their  several  excellencies  ; 
and  the  abbe  Bourdelot,  her  physician,  an  in- 
triguing Frenchman,  who  dextrously  flattered 
her  vanity,  had  more  influence  o^■er  her  than 
any  of  them.  Their  jarrings,  and  her  mode  of 
living  with  them,  were  matter  rather  of  ridicule 
than  edification  ;  and  she  certainly  has  added 
no  great  credit  to  the  characters  either  of  a 
learned  lady,  or  a  royal  patroness  of  learning. 
She  obtained,  indeed,  much  panegyric  from 
mercenary  pens ;  but  her  inattention  to  her 
duties  as  sovereign,  and  the  money  as  well  as 
time  she  lavished  on  her  tastes,  disgusted  her 
subjects.  She  was  a  great  purchaser  of  books, 
manuscripts,  medals,  paintings,  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, and  other  curiosities  ;  and  by  her  pro- 
fusions, and  indiscreet  grants  of  the  crown 
lands,  she  soon  brought  the  scanty  finances  of 
her  country  into  disorder. 

Christinahad  not  longexerclsed  the  sovereign- 
ty, before  she  entertained  thoughts  of  resign- 
ing it.  When  she  first  made  known  her  incli- 
nations, great  efforts  were  made  to  divert  her 
from  putting  them  in  execution  ;  for  though 
discontents  prevailed  against  her  government, 
yet  her  people  could  not  forget  that  she  was 
daughter  of  their  favourite  hero.  A  solemn 
deputation  of  the  first  members  of  the  state 
waited  upon  her,  and  Oxenstiern  made  so  pa- 
thetic a  speech  on  the  occasion,  that  it  drew 
tears  from  the  whole  assembly,  and  from  the 
queen  herself,  who  was  for  the  time  persuaded 
to  renounce  her  project.  Still,  however,  it 
dwelt  upon  her  mind ;  and  her  own  disgusts, 
and  those  of  her  subjects,  augmenting,  after  a 
delay  of  two  or  three  years,  she  resolved  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  This  remarkable  act  took 
place  in  1654,  when  this  absolute  queen,  then 
only  in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  abdicated  her 
crown,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that 
she  might  live  a  life  of  freedom,  and  indulge 
unrestrained  in  the  pursuits  to  which  she  was 
irrevocably  addicted.  That  the  reputation  of 
performing  an  extraordinary  action  was  a  fur- 
ther motive,  may  fairly  be  supposed  of  one  of 
her  character.  It  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  different  writers  ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  does  not  deserve  that  praise  of  magnanimity 
which  some  have  lavished  upon  it,  on  the 
other,  her  desertion  of  a  post  for  which  she 
felt  an  unfitness,  and  in  which  she  had  pro- 
vided an  able  successor,  does  not  seem  so  cen- 
surable as  it  has  been  represented.  Another 
act  which  accompanied  it,  that  of  renouncing- 
the  lutheran,  and  embracing  the  Roman-ca- 
tholic religion,  was  also  the  subject  of  mucli 
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discussion.  The  indiffbrencc  Christina  had 
Hlways  shown  for  modes  of  religion,  and  a 
dissuasive  letter  she  had  written  a  year  before 
to  a  prince  of  Hesse,  against  his  intention  of 
turning  Roman-c.ithollc,  joined  to  her  subse- 
quent conduct,  which  was  on  many  occasions 
far  from  devotional,  seem  to  prove  that  her 
conversion  was  not  the  result  if  conviction, 
but  was  preparatory  to  her  residence  in  those 
countries  of  Europe,  which  for  other  reasons 
were  most  agreeal^le  to  her.  The  austere  man- 
ners and  narrow  acquisitions  of  the  Swedish 
clergy  were  not  likely  to  have  attached  her 
to  their  opinions ;  and  they  certainly  were 
little  able  to  vie  in  her  estimation  with  the 
splendid  and  courtly  dignitaries  of  the  Romisli 
church.  There  was  little  substantial  reason, 
then,  either  for  the  triumph  of  the  papists, 
or  the  mortification  of  the  protestants,  on  this 
event.  The  decision  of  Christina  between  two 
religions  could  not  be  a  matter  of  real  conse- 
quence. It  was  at  Inspruck  that  she  made  her 
abjuration  (for  she  had  escaped  from  Sweden 
as  soon  as  possible  after  her  abdication  of  the 
crown),  and  she  proceeded  thence  to  Rome, 
where  she  meant  to  fix  her  abode.  Here  she 
amused  herself  with  the  conversation  of  learned 
men,  and  the  works  of  art  by  the  first  masters, 
with  which  that  capital  abounded.  Some  dis- 
gust which  she  received,  however,  caused  her 
in  1656  to  take  the  resolution  of  visiting 
France.  She  was  received  in  that  country 
with  all  the  curiosity  Inspired  by  an  extraordi- 
nary character  ;  but  the  ladles  were  somewhat 
shocked  with  her  masculine  appearance  and 
demeanor,  and  the  unguarded  freedom  of  her 
conversation.  The  only  French  woman  whom 
she  honoured  with  particular  notice  was  the 
celebrated  courtezan,  Ninon  I'Enclos.  She  was 
treated  with  respect  by  the  young  king,  Lewis 
XIV.  though  a  consciousness  of  his  own  de- 
fects of  education  kept  him  silent  in  tlie  com- 
pany of  a  lady  of  so  much  erudition.  The 
learned  men  of  Paris  paid  their  court  to  her, 
and  abundance  of  verses  M-ere  written  in  her 
praise  ;  but  the  person  of  this  class  whom  she 
most  distinguished  was  Menage,  and  she  ap- 
pointed him  to  an  office  seldom  conferred  upon 
a  man  of  letters,  that  of  her  master  of  the  ce- 
lemonies.  So  well  was  she  pleased  with 
France,  that  after  a  short  absence  she  visited  it 
again,  as  was  surmised,  with  some  political 
views.  She  had  apartments  at  Fontairiblcau, 
where  she  committed  an  action  which  lias  in- 
delibly stained  her  memory.  This  was  the 
murder  (for  so  it  might  justly  be  called)  of  an 
Italian  named  Monaldesclii,  her  titular  master 


of  the  hovif,  who  had  betrayed  some  'ccrct, 
cither  political  or  amorous,  with  wliich  he  w.is 
entrusted.  She  caused  tliis  unhappy  man  to  be 
stabbed,  almost  in  her  presence,  by  two  of  her 
domestics.  The  French  court  was  justly 
offended  with  this  atrocious  deed,  which,  be- 
sides its  barbarity,  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  authority  of  the  country  in  which  Chris- 
tina was  only  a  guest  and  a  private  person.  It 
met  with  vindicators,  however,  among  the  ju- 
rists, and  even  the  great  Leibnitz  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  of  the  number.  "  Such  apolo- 
gists (Voh.\ire  remarks)  veil  deserve  such 
masters."  Though  no  public  notice  was  taken 
of  this  affair  in  France,  yet,  sensible  that  i*  was 
looked  upon  with  horror,  Christina  wished  to 
change  the  scene,  and  pay  a  visit  10  England. 
Cromwell  had  shewn  her  great  respect  when 
she  was  on  the  throne,  and  hid  sent  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  negociators,  Whitelock,  to  treat 
with  her.  Their  pictures  had  been  interchang- 
ed, and  that  of  Cromwell's  had  been  accom- 
panied with  some  very  elegant  and  flattering 
Latin  verses  written  either  by  .Milton  or  Mar- 
vel. Yet  he  gave  so  little  encouragement  to 
her  present  intention  of  visiting  him,  that  she 
dropt  her  design.  In  1658  she  returned  to 
Rome,  and  resumed  her  amusements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  among  the  objects  of  which 
she  was  particularly  attached  to  medals,  statues, 
and  chymlcal  experiments.  Her  deranged  fi- 
nances were  put  in  oriler  by  her  very  particular 
friend  and  confident,  the  cardinal  Azzolini. 
The  levity  and  inconstancy  of  her  character 
were  displayed  by  quarreling  with  the  pope 
(Alexander  VII.),  by  receiving  his  public  bene- 
diction in  order  to  appease  him,  and  even  gir- 
ing  some  indications  of  a  design  to  enter  a  con- 
vent. So  little,  however,  had  she  fixcil  her 
plan  of  life,  that  on  tl>e  death  of  Chark-s  Gus- 
tavus  in  1660,  she  took  a  journey  to  Sweden, 
as  was  supposed,  for  Uie  purpof;  of  making  an 
attempt  to  recover  her  cr<>w!i.  Shr  f.>iiii<l, 
however,  Jier  ancient  >iil  -he 

orders  of  clergy  and  pea-  ,     ej 

against  her  and  her  new  religion.  I  hey  re- 
fused to  confirm  her  revojjucs,  caused  her  cha- 
pel to  be  pulled  down,  and  banished  hi.r  Italian 
chaplains.      To  preser%e  her  ir  ■  ,    !  e 

was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  sc,  en 

of  the   throne,   after  which  :icd    to 

Rome.     Her  restlcbs  spirit  ir  ■  tr.  in- 

terot   herself    warmly   f"r   ti»e  y  i.f 

Candia,  tiicn  besieged  ;>y  tlic  Tui ..  .  .iic 

endeavoured,  but  in  vaiii^  tn  pnx'urc  tupplin 
of  nun  aiul  money  for  the  Venetians.  Further 
dillcrcjiccs  witli  the  pojK  nude  iKf  resolve,  in 
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1 062,  GiKe  more  to  rctuvn  lo  Sweden ;  but  tlie 
coiiilitlons  iumexeil  by  the  senate  to  her  resid- 
ence tliere  were  so  mortifying,  tlwt  she  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  Hambuvj^h.     On  this 
jjumey,  having,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  antiquary, 
met  with  a  medal  struck  on  her  abdication,  she 
tlu'cvv  it  aside  with  manifest  displeasure.     She 
returned  to  Rome,  and  cultivated  a  correspond- 
ence with  die  learned  men  there,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  whicli  was  her  cliief  solace  under 
the  neglect  of  persons  in  power.  At  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  she  sent  a  young  plenipotentiary  to 
take  care  of  her  interests,  who  with  difheulty 
procured    remittances    of    her    arrears.      She 
could  not,  however,   be  induced  to  consent  to 
receive  her  debt  through  the  medium  of  France, 
against  the  court  of  which  she  had  conceived 
an  aversion.     In    1679    she    warmly  took  the 
part  of  Molinos,   the  founder  of  the    sect  of 
quietists,   who  was  persecuted  by  the  king  of 
France ;  and  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  che- 
valier  de   Terlon,    the   French   embassador  in 
Sweden,  in  whieli  slie  animadverted  with  great 
freedom  and  good  sense  on  the  project  of  mak- 
ing converts  by  dragooning,  and  the  policy  of 
banishing  good  and  useful  subjects  on  account 
of  differences  in  religion.     Bayic,  who  got  pos- 
session of  this  letter,  published   it,  with  some 
remarks   tending   to    throw    suspicion   on    the 
reality  of  her  conversion.     She  was  violently 
ofl'ended  at  this  liberty,  and  entered  into  an  al- 
tercation with  the  philosopher,  which  was  at 
last  amicably  terminated.     (See  Bayle.)     The 
prince  of  Conde,  who  had  always  been  the  ob- 
ject of  her  peculiar  esteem  and  admiration,  dying 
in  1686,  she  wrote  to  mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
in  order  to  engage  her  to  WTite  his  eulogy.     In 
this  letter  she  expresses  herself  with  great  tran- 
quillity on  the  prospect  of  her  owii  approach- 
ing death.     This  event  took  place  at  Rome  in 
1689,  in  her  sixty-third  year,  and  the  last  scene 
passed  with  true  philosophical  composure.    She 
directed  that  no  other  epitaph  should  be  en- 
graved on  her  tomb    than    "  D.  O.  M.  Vixit 
Christina,   Ann.  Ixiii."     Even  the  modesty  of 
this  inscription  was  ascribed  to  vanity,  in  one 
who  had  shewn  herself  during  life  so   much 
under   its    dominion.       She    left    behind    her 
iTiany  letters,   a   "  Collection  of  miscellaneous 
Thoughts  or  Maxims,"   and  "  Reflections  on 
the  Life  and  Adlions  of  Alexander  the  Great," 
a  favourite  hero,  to  whom  she  was  fond  of  be- 
ing compared,  though  it  is  not  obvious  where 
the  similitude  lay.     Her  life  has  been  written 
by  several  persons,  particularly,    with  tedious 
minuteness,  by  Archenholtz,  librarian   to  the 


landgrave  of  Hesse-cassel.  But 
and  a  woman,  who  renounced  the  duties  of  her 
station  and  the  decorums  of  her  sex,  to  take  an 
inferior  place  among  wits  and  scholars,  has  a 
right  to  command  little  more  notice  than  that 
of  tempor^'.ry  curiosity,  or  philosophical  reflec- 
tion. Alod.  Unlvcrs.  Hist.  D' Alenibciiy  Mem. 
de  Christhie.  Voltaire  SicTle  tk  Louis  XIV. 
Noun).  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CHRISrOPHORSON,  John,  a  learned 
English  prelate,  was  a  n.uive  of  Lancashire, 
and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
master  of  Trinity-college.  He  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  deanry  of  Norwich,  but  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman-catholic  religion  ob- 
liged him  to  be  a  fugitive  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  made  bishop 
of  Chichester,  in  1557,  in  which  see  he  died 
the  next  year.  He  was  a  man  of  study  and 
industry,  and  translated  from  the  Greek,  Philo, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius,  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Evagrius.  These  ver- 
sions, however,  have  not  done  much  credit  to 
his  scholarship.  The  style  is  barbarous  and 
prolix,  and  the  sense  of  the  authors  is  often 
obscured  or  perverted  by  glosses.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  true  criticism,  and  unacquainted  with 
Roman  antiquities,  whence  he  errs  in  most  of 
the  names  of  civil  and  military  employments. 
His  translations,  however,  must  have  been  in 
some  credit,  since  it  is  said  that  Baronius  and 
other  writers,  by  taking  them  for  their  guide, 
have  fallen  into  mistakes.     Moi-eri. — A. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  at  Solis  in  Cilicia,  about 
280  or  290  B.C.  His  father,  Apollonius,  was 
a  citizen  of  Tarsus.  Having  spent  his  paternal 
fortune,  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  at 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Clean- 
thes,  the  successor  of  Zeno.  The  subtlety  of 
his  genius,  however,  caused  him  in  several 
points  to  deviate  from  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  stoic  school.  He  was  inde- 
fatigably  industrious,  and  wrote  a  vast  number 
of  treatises,  many  of  them  relating  to  the  dia- 
lectic art.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  dis- 
putation ;  and  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his 
preceptor,  "  Give  me  doctrines,  and  I  will  find 
arguments  ;"  a  boast  that  sufficiently  exposes 
the  futility  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  he  prac- 
tised. Such  was  his  self-confidence,  that  being 
once  asked  by  a  person,  whom  he  would  re- 
commend as  a  preceptor  for  his  son,  he  replied, 
"  Myself ;  for  if  I  thought  any  philosopher  my 
superior,  I  would  become  his  pupil."  Re- 
garding the  philosophical  character  as  the  most 
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exalted  among  niankind,  he  m-ou  d  never  pny  that  which  consists  in  mind  and  reason,  and 
court  to  princes  or  persons  of  rank  by  dedlcting  the  common  nature  of  things,  containing  the 
h.s  writings  to  them.     He  supported  liis  tenets     whole  and  everv  part ;  likewL  the  fatal  force 


with  fco  much  veliemer.ce  and  arrogance,  tli.it 
he  made  many  enemies  in  other  scliools.  Nor 
were  even  his  stoical  friends  satisfied  with  him  ; 
for  it  was  so  much  his  practice  to  take  opposite 
■sides  of  a  question,  tli.it  he  frequently  raised 
objections  which  he  could  not  solidly  answer, 
and  furnished  his  antagonists  with  weapons 
against  himself.  Canieades,  his  principal  op- 
ponent, often  availed  liimself  of  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  most  of  the  examples  of  incon- 
sistent opinions  produced  by  Plutarch  in  his 
tract  on  Stoic  Contradictions,  are  supposed  to 
be  taken  from  the  works  of  Chrysippus.  He 
took  great  pains  to  find  an  answer  to  the  sophism 
called  Sorites,  or  the  heap,  to  which  Persius 
tlie  satirist  alludes,  in  the  line. 

Inventus,  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  jcervi.    Sal.  ult. 

but  as  he  did  not  employ  the  solution  of  com- 
mon  sense,   his    success  was  disputable.     He 
has  been  accused  of  maintaining  some  docrincs 
of  the  most  licentious  kind,  ami  shocking  to  the 
common  moral  feelings  ;  btit  this  was  probably 
only  as  a  supporter  of  parado.xes,  for  no  impu- 
tation   has   been  thrown  upon  his  own  morjl 
conduct,   and  ^  his  way   of  life  seems  to  have 
been    philosophically    frugal     and    temperate. 
He  also  is  said  to  have  abused  tlie  philosophical 
freedom  of  speech,  by  using  very  obscene  lan- 
guage in  his  explanation  of  the  allegorical  loves 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.     The  charge  which  has 
been  made  against  hi.ni  of  subverting  religion 
by  holding  the  mortality  of  the  gods,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  theological 
system  of  the  stoic  school,  accortling  to  which, 
the  inferior  deities,  whicli  are  portions  of  tliat 
divine    fire    by    which   all  nature  is  animated, 
will,  in  the  general  conflagration  of  the  universe, 
return  to  the  source  whence  they  were  derived, 
till  a  general  renovation  takes  place.     From  the 
following  passage  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deorum 
1.  I.),  Chrysippus  appears  to  have  been,  indeed, 
sufficiently  obscure  in  his  theology,  but  as  or- 
thodox as  his  stoical  brethren.     "  Clirysippus, 
who  is  e^  teemed  the  subtlest  interpreter  of  the 
stoical  dreams  (Stoicorum  soniniorum  vaterri- 
mus  intcrpres),  has  assembled  a  vast  multitude 
of  unknown  gods  ;  indeed  so  unknown,  th.it  the 
human  mind,  though  it  appear  capable  of  con- 
ceiving of  any  thing,  is  unable  even  to  frame  a 
conjecture  of  their  nature.      He  says  tliat  the 
divine  energy  is  placed  in  reason,  and  in  the 
soul  or   mind  of  the  universe  ;  and  he  asserts 
that  the  world  itself  is  God,  .ind  the  uiiivi  rsal 
dillusion  of  his  inind  ;  as  also  the  principle  oi 


and  necessity  of  things  future.  Somctiuics 
he  calls  him  fire,  and  tiie  ether  which  I  men- 
tioned above ;  sometimes,  the  fluid  or  flux 
parts  of  nature,  r.s  water,  earth,  and  air,  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  'jniverse  in  wliich  all 
these  are  contained,  and  even  those  men  who 
have  obtained  immortality."  Chrvsippus  en- 
gaged deeply  in  those  disputes  concerning 
moral  and  physical  evil,  f.uc,  free-will,  and 
possibility,  which  Jiavc  at  all  times  so  much 
perplexed  metaphysicians  j  and,  as  may  be  sap- 
posed  from  his  character,  with  more  subtlety 
than  cleaniess.  He  WTote  books  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  among  which  were  treatise* 
of  grammar,  of  divination,  and  precepts  for 
the  education  of  children.  His  language  li 
said  to  have  been  careless  and  inaci. urate. 
Some  idle  tales  arc  told  concerning  his  death, 
which  happened  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
143d  olympiad.  He  was  made  a  Irctman  of 
Atliens,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  Ceramicus  by  I'tolcmy.  Bti^le. 
Bnukir. — A. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  M.-vni-el,  a  learned 
Greek,  the  first  public  professor  of  his  language 
in  modern  Italy,  was  born  at  Cun<>taiitinoplc  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family  about  the  middle 
qf  the  14th  century.  It  is  probable  that  he 
taught  school  in  th.it  city,  since ,  (Juariiio  of 
Verona  was  certainly  his  disciple  there.  The 
year  in  which  he  first  came  into  Italy  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  is  prob.ible,  that  on  Accasion  of 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  tlic  Turks  in 
1393,  the  emperor  Manuel  Paleologus  sent 
him  to  Venice  iu  order  to  implore  succour 
from  the  christian  princes,  and  ili.t  he  tlitu 
remained  some  time  in  Italy,  an. I  r^-turncd 
with  the  pecuniary  aid  he  li.id  ti>llei:rd.  It 
was  probably  in  1396  tlut  the  city  of  Florence 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  open  there  a  public 
school  for  the  Greek  language  at  the  annual 
stipend  of  100  florins.  With  this  he  complied, 
and  arrived  at  that  city  cither  in  the  close  of 
that,  or  the  beginning  of  ilie  nuccc, 
He  taught  with  great  as.siduitv  ji 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  w 
1400,  the  empycTor  Manuel  \\\r. 
Milan,  Chrysoioras  left  his  >iiuanon  .  • 

and  went  to  that  city,  where  for  son 

taught  Creek.     It  is  also  4^^crtcd  tlut  he  was 
a  professor  in   Paria,  but   this   doe--        •  m 

well  .Tsccrt.iincd.      About  llii»  time  \-  .! 

into    vaiious    puts    in    the    en-  k 

service,  aiiJ  anitug  otlicr  places  .  i- 
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Hody  dates  this  visit  in  1401,  when  it  appears 
that  the  emperor  himself,  with  some  learned 
Greeks  in  his  train,  was  in  England  ;  but 
Tiraboschi  ratlier  refers  it  to  1405  or  1406. 
After  this  period  he  went  to  Rome  on  an  in- 
vitation from  pope  Gregory  XII.  and  opened 
school  there.  He  was  also  employed  in  various 
embassies;  and  in  141 3  he  accompanied  tvi'O 
cardinal  legates .  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Sigism.ond,  in  order  to  determine  the  place  for 
holding  a  general  council.  This  was  fixed  for 
Constance  ;  and  Chrysoloras  was  sent  thither, 
either  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  or  by  the  pope, 
and  died  in  his  mission  in  the  year  1414,  or 
141 5.  He  was  buried  in  the  Dominican 
church  of  that  city,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
epitaph  by  Guarino,  and  with  tributes  of  praise 
from  others  of  his  scholars,  among  the  more 
illustrious  of  whom  were  Leonardo  Bruin, 
Poggio,  Vergerio,  and  Manetti.  A  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  for  him  in  Venice  by 
Andrea  Guiliano.  Chrysoloras  wrote  a  "  Greek 
Grammar,"  in  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
so  much  esteemed,  that  above  a  century  after- 
wards it  was  used  and  explained  by  Reuchlin 
and  Erasmus.  He  also  published  a  "  Parallel 
between  ancient  and  modern  Rome,"  addressed 
to  John,  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel.  Other 
pieces  of  his  are  in  MS.  among  which  is  a 
treatise  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  shews  him  to  have  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  Latin  church. 

He  had  a  nephew  and  disciple,  John  Chry- 
soloras, who  was  his  co-adjutor  in  reviving 
Greek  learning  in  Italy.  John  lived  chiefly  in 
Constantinople,  and  died  about  1425.  Hodius 
de  Grac.  illustr.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  John,  a  very  eminent 
father  of  the  church,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Antioeh,  about  A.D.  347.  His 
father's  name  was  Secundus  ;  his  mother's  An- 
thusa.  The  surname  Chrysostom,  signifying 
in  Greek  Goldeti'mouth,  by  which  he  is  usually 
known,  and  which  was  applied  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  seems  not  to  have  been 
given  till  some  time  after  his  death.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  very  young,  his  mother 
took  care  to  bring  him  up  in  christian  princi- 
ples, and  to  supply  him  with  the  best  m.asters 
of  human  learning.  He  studied  the  art  of 
eloquence  under  the  famous  Libanius,  and 
philosophy  under  Andragatbius.  His  original 
destination  was  the  bar  ;  but  a  pious  disposition 
led  him  to  study  the  scriptures,  after  which  he 
was  baptised  by  the  bishop  Melctius,  and  chosen 
by  him  as  his  reader.  About  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  he  retired  from  the  world  to  an 


ascetic  life,  first  with  a  monk  upon  a  mountain 
near  Antioeh,  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himself. 
His  austerities,    however,   injuring  his  health, 
he  returned  to  Antioeh  after  having  passed  six 
y£ars  in  the  condition  of  a  hermit.     He  was 
then    ordained   a   deacon  by  Meletius,    and  a 
priest   by  his   successor  Flavianus.     Devoting 
himself  from  this  time  to  the  labours  of  the 
pulpit,   he  became    so  celebrated   for  his  elo- 
quence,   that    upon   the    death   of  Nectarius, 
patriarch  or  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  that  important  see 
in  397.      All  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was 
necessary  to  make  him  Ifave  Antioeh.     Theo- 
philus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  sent  for 
to  consecrate  Chrysostom,  was  more  inclined  to 
favour  one  Isidore,  a  presbyter  ;  he  was  how- 
ever compelled  by  the  eunuch  Eutvopius,  then 
all-powerful  at  the  court  of  Arcadius,  to  per- 
form the  ofHee  for  Chrysostom,  but  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  inveterate  hatred  for  the  new 
prelate.     Chrysostom  is  thus  characterised  by 
Socrates  the  ecclesiastical  historian  :    "  He  was- 
sober,   temperate,   peevish,  passionate,  void  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  of  dissimulation,  incau. 
tious,   using  immoderate  freedom  in  censuring 
persons    of  the  highest  rank,    desirous    of  re- 
forming  irregularities   in    the    clergy    and   the 
laity,  and  very  ready  to  deal  about  his  excom- 
munications, shunning  the  company  and  con- 
versation   of    men,     and    appearing    morose, 
haughty,  and  arrogant  to  those  who  knew  him 
not  intimately."     This  portrait,  though  it  has 
given  much  offence  to  modern  admirers  of  the 
saint,  appears,  from  the  account  of  Chrysostom's 
conduct,    to  have  been  faithfully  drawn,    and 
not  overcharged.     It  was  compatible,  however, 
with    many   of   the    leading  episcopal  virtues. 
If  he  avoided  feasts  and  promiscuous   society, 
he  devoted   the  more  time  to  his  studies  and 
professional  duties  ;   and  all   that  he  saved  by 
frugality  in  his  household  expences,  he  added 
to    the    patrimony    of   the    poor.     He  erected 
new  hospitals  in  Constantinople,  took  care  of 
the  sick  and   the  strangers,  and   provided  for 
widows  and  virgins.     He  fell  into  the  super- 
stitious admiration  of  the  monastic  life  and  the 
state   of   virginity,    common  in    his    age,    and 
preached  up  a  rigour  of  manners  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  the  times.     He  was  more 
blameable  in   indulging  the   persecuting  spirit 
which  then  disgraced  the  church.     He  pulled 
down  various  pagan  temples  yet  remaining  in 
Phoenicia,  and  he  persecuted  the  Novatian  and 
Qjjartadeciman  heretics.     He  refused  Gainas, 
tlie    Gothic   commander,   the  use  of  a  church 
for  his  Arlan  brethren.     lie  aimed  at  the  ex- 
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tension  of  Ms  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and 
in  a  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  l»e 
deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia. 
liy  this  fondness  for  tlie  exercise  of  power, 
however  well  intended,  he  embroiled  himself 
with  Theophilus  bisliop  of  Alexandria,  in  a 
manner  that  caused  his  ruin.  Epiphanius 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophi- 
lus, had  comlemned  certain  Egyptian  monks  for 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen.  They 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  laid  their  case 
before  Chrysostoni,  who  received  them  with 
humanity,  and  wrote  to  Theophilus  to  re-esta- 
blish them.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria,  higiily 
offended  with  this  interference,  sent  persons  to 
accuse  these  monks  before  the  emperor  ;  and  as 
they,  in  their  own  defence,  preferred  an  accu- 
sation against  Theophilus,  he  wrote  in  warm 
terms  to  Chrysostoni  on  his  conduct  in  the 
business.  Epiphanius,  coming  to  Constanti- 
nople, by  his  zeal  against  the  Origeuists,  and 
his  unfriendly  behaviour  towards  Clirysostom, 
widened  the  breach ;  but  being  threatened  with 
the  resentment  of  the  populace,  who  were 
greatly  attached  to  their  archbishop,  he  departed, 
boon  after,  the  empress  Eudoxia,  greatly  exas- 
perated against  Chrysostom  for  some  severe 
strictures  he  had  made  upon  female  irregulari- 
ties, which  she  took  as  aimed  at  herself,  sent 
for  Theophilus  to  come  in  person  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  carry  on  his  attacks  upon  the  arch- 
bishop. He  arrived  in  403,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Egyptian  sailors,  and  some  of  his  de- 
pendent bishops,  to  whom  the  deposed  bishops 
of  Asia  joined  themselves.  A  synod  was  con- 
vened in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  before  which 
articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against 
Chrysostom.  He  was  summoned  to  appear;  and 
declining  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
professed  enemies,  be  was  condemned  for  con- 
tumacy, and  a  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  The  synod  applied  to 
the  emperor,  by  whose  orders  Chrysostom  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed  by  water  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine-sca.  When  this  event  was 
known  in  Constantinople,  a  dreadful  tumult 
arose,  in  which  many  of  the  Egyptian  monks 
and  mariners  were  massacred,  and  such  an 
alarm  was  excited  in  the  palace,  that  Eudoxia 
herself  petitioned  for  the  archbishop's  return. 
He  was  brought  back  in  triumpli ;  and  though 
he  at  first  refused  to  perform  his  functions  till 
he  should  have  been  solemnly  restored  by  a 
more  numerous  synod  than,  that  whicli  had 
deposed  him,  the  impatient  populace  would  not 
suffer  this  delay,  but  led  him  to  the  cluirch, 
where  thirty  bishops   alou-:  concurred   in  his 


restoration,  whereas  forty-five  had  subscrlbctl 
his  condenmation.  'Iheo'philus  withdrew,  and 
Chrysostom  had  the  field  without  an  opponent. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  the  cmpres* 
caused  her  own  statue  to  be  erected  near  the 
church,  and  the  people  celebrated  public  games 
berore  it  in  Iier  honour.  Chrysostom  prtaclicd 
against  this  as  an  indecency  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  imprudent  enough,  in  the  exordium 
of  one  of  his  sermons,  to  compare  her  to 
Herodias,  demanding  the  head  of  'John  in  a 
charger.  More  enraged  than  ever  at  these 
indignities,  she  resolved  upon  his  ruin  ;  and  by 
the  means  of  Tlieophilus,  three  Egyptian  bi- 
shops were  sent  to  Constantinople,  who  assem- 
bling a  synod,  procured  a  second  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Chrysostom,  on  the  ground 
of  his  not  having  been  legally  restored  after  the 
first.  In  consetiucnce  of  this  decree,  tlje  em- 
peror, at  the  commencement  of  Ltnt,  404, 
forbad  him  to  attend  at  ijie  great  church  ;  and 
a  detachment  of  barbarian  troops  being  intro- 
duced into  the  city  to  control  the  people,  the 
bishops  and  clergy  who  communicated  with 
Chrysostom  were  rudely  driven  away,  Arsacius 
M  as  placed  upon  the  episcopal  throne,  and  the 
deposed  prelate  was  led  away  to  exile.  On  the 
day  of  his  departure,  the  great  church  and  the 
adjoining  palace  were  burnt  fo  the  ground. 
Chrysostom  was  first  taken  to  Nice,  and  thence 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  assigned  for  his 
residence,  which  was  Cucusus,  a  desolate  town 
among  the  ridges  of  mount  Taurus,  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia.  He  sullercd  much  on  the 
journey,  but  was  kindly  received  by  Dioscurus, 
bishop  of  the  place.  In  this  situation,  far 
from  suffering  iiis  mind  to  sink  under  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  actively  employed  himself  in  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  the  most  distant 
provinces,  in  consoling  and  exhorting  the  op- 
pressed flock  of  adherents  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  metropolis,  in  promoting  the 
conversion  of  the  pagans  and  the  e\tirpiition  of 
heresy,  and  in  supporting  lii»  t«use  before  the 
see  of  Rome,  wliich  from  the  first  1  .  '    '  a 

disposition    to    favour   him,    and   i  i  .   r 

him  tlie  intercession  o\  the  emperov  oi  the 
West,  Ilonorius,  with  his  broihtr  .ArcjJius. 
These  measures,  however,  were  probably  the 
cause  of  an  order  to  reminc  liim  still  further 
from  the  capital,  to  Pityus,  a  town  on  the 
Euxine-sca.  It  was  enforced  with  so  much 
rigour,  that  he  fell  sick  on  the  jouiney,  and  e*x- 
pircd  at  Comana  in  I'oiuu  ,  in  407,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  After  his  tie  iih,  »li'-  r,,i>-t  and  West 
were  for  some  time  i'.  •  to  his 

memory.     While  it  v. ..  latter, 
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the  eastern  bishops  refused  to  insert  his  name 
in  the  diptychs,  or  registers,  of  tliose  who  were 
to  be  mentioned  witli  honour  at  the  celebration 
of  the  cucharist.  But  at  length  some  of  them 
relented;  and  in  418,  Atticus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  see  of  Constantinople,  received  his 
name  in  the  diptychs  of  that  church ;  and  ten 
years  afterwards  he  was  revered  as  a  saint. 
His  remains  were  transpoi-ted  in  438  from  the 
church  where  they  had  been  entombed,  to 
Constantinople,  and  were  met  in  solemn  pro- 
cession at  Chalccdon  by  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius. 

Chrysostom  w^as  a  very  voluminous  writer. 
It  is  said  that  he  composed  above  a  thousand 
volumes,  or  separate  pieces  ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber  of  these    are   come   down   to  our  times- 
Eloquence,  rather  than  learning  or  acuteness, 
is  his  distinguishing  quality.     His  style  is  free, 
copious,  and  unaft'ected.     He  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  Attic  purity,  which  at  that  late 
age   of   the   Greek  tongue  was  not  attainable 
■without   constraint ;    yet    he    is    dignified  and 
correct  in  his  phraseology,  varied  and  abundant 
in   figures   and  illustrations,   glowing  and  ele- 
vated,    without    deserting    trutli    and    nature. 
His  numerous  homiUes  or  sermons,  by  which 
he    gained   his  cliief  reputation,    are   generally 
moral  illustrations  and  improvements  of  different 
parts    of  scripture,    often  more    fanciful    than 
solid,  but  wonderfully  copious,  and  replete  with 
particulars.     In  his   declamations    against  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  times,  he  has  alluded  to 
so  many  minute  circumstances,  that  very  curious 
uiformation  concerning  customs  and  manners 
'lias  been  derived  from  his  works,  which  is  no- 
where else  to  be  met  with.     Hence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  his  eloquence  was  rather  lively 
and  popular,  than  choice  and  refined  ;  and,  in- 
deed, attempts  to  transfuse  it  into  modern  lan- 
guages have  not  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess.    Besides   his   sermons,   we   have   several 
of  his  closet  performances  ;  of  \^•hlch  the  prin- 
cipal  are,    si.x   books  "   On  the   Priesthood ;" 
three  books  "  In  Defence  of  a  Monastical  life;" 
one,  "  On  Virginity ;"  two,  "  On  Compunction 
of  Heart ;"    three,    "  On   Providence  ;"    two, 
"  Against  the  Cohabitation  of  Clerks  and  Wo- 
men ;"  and  a  number  of  letters  written  in  liis 
banishment.     Various  editions  have  been  made 
of  Chrysostoin's    works,    whole    and    in  part, 
with    and    without   the  Greek  original.     The 
first  Greek  edition  of  the  entire  works  is  that 
of  sir  Henry  Saville  of  Eton,  in  eight  volumes 
folio,   1613.     Commelin,   in    1603,    published 
all  the  hoinilies  on  the  New  Testament  in  four 
volumes  ;  to  which  Fronto  Ducseus  joined  six 


more  volumes  in  16 13.  By  much  the  best  and 
completest,  liowever,  is  that  of  father  Mont- 
faucon,  the  learned  Benedictine,  of  which  the 
eleventh  and  last  volume  in  folio  appeared  in 
1734.  It  is  enriched  with  the  life  of  the  author, 
prefaces,  notes,  various  readings,  &c.  The 
life  of  Chrysostom  has  also  been  written  by  < 
Erasmus  and  Tillemont.  Du  Pin.  Aloreri. 
Jorftn  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

CHUBB,  Thomas,  a  writer  who  obtained 
temporary  distinction  as  a  controversialist  in 
divinity,  was  born  in  1679,  of  parents  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  at  East-Harnham,  a  village 
near  Salisbury.  He  received  no  other  education 
than  that  of  being  taught  to  read  and  write^ 
and  cast  accounts ;  and  being  obliged  to  seek  a 
livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  glover,  with  whom,  and 
afterwards  with  a  tallow-chandler,  he  worked 
as  a  journeyman.  Being  a  person  of  sober, 
manners,  and  of  a  sedate  reflecting  turn  of 
mind,  he-  employed  his  leisure  time  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  from  such  English 
books  as  came  in  his  way,  and  obtained  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  science  ;  but  divinity  was  his  favourite  study. 
In  1710  the  learned  Whiston  published  the 
Historical  Preface  to  his  Primitive  Christianity 
revived,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was  the 
discussion  of  the  supremacy  of  God  the  Father. 
Chubb  and  some  of  his  enquiring  friends  read 
this  piece,  and  made  it  a  subject  of  debate 
among  themselves.  Chubb,  for  the  sake  of 
precision,  put  his  sentiments  upon  paper ;  and 
his  performance  was  thought  so  well  of  in  his 
little  circle,  tliat  one  of  his  friends  desired 
leave  to  shew  it  to  Whiston.  It  so  well  coin- 
cided with  the  opinions  of  this  divine,  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  of  having  it  published  with  a 
few  alterations  of  his  own,  relative  to  the  ex- 
planation of  certain  texts  of  scripture.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1715,  it  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  asserted  ;  or, 
eight  Arguments  from  Scripture  to  prove  that  the 
Son  is  a  Being  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Father  is  the  supreme 
God."  The  perspicuity  and  argumentative 
skill  shewn  in  this  treatise  were  much  admired, 
and  the  autlior  began  to  be  considered  as  an 
extraordinary  person  ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  an  attack  on  so  capital  a  point  of  or- 
thodox faith  could  escape  widiout  censure. 
Though  he  had  written  in  very  decent  language, 
he  was  assailed  jji^th  abuse  as  well  as  argument. 
He  replied,  and  thus  commenced  the  contro- 
versial warfare  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life. 
In   1730   he   was  encouraged  to  oiler  to  the 
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world  his  tlioughts  on  a  variety  of  important 
topics,  moral  and  theological,  in  thirty-five 
tracts,  collected  in  a  quarto  volume.  From  a 
letter  of  Pope  to  Gay  it  appears  that  this  pub- 
lication excited  much  curiosity  among  men  of 
letters.  The  poet  speaks  of  Chubb  as  a  won- 
derful phenomenon,  and  says  that  "  he  has 
read  through  the  whole  volume  with  admiration 
of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  appro- 
bation of  the  doctrine."  So  far  Chubb  s-eems 
not  to  have  surpassed  the  limits  of  what  is 
termed  rational  Christianity,  with  its  usual 
concomitant,  an  attachment  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  proceeded  in  his  career  with  "  A 
Discourse  concerning  Reason,  with  regard  to 
Religion  and  divine  Revelation  :  wherein  is 
shewn  that  Reason  cither  is,  or  else  that  it 
ought  to  be,  a  sufficient  Guide  in  INIatters  of 
Religion  :"  to  this  were  added  "  .Some  Re- 
flections upon  the  comparative  Excellency  and 
Usefulness  of  moral  and  positive  Duties."  The 
principles  of  this  work  having  been  oppugned, 
he  published  a  vindication  of  them  in  1732, 
insisting  still  more  strongly  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  reason  to  all  human  beings.  In  1734  he 
printed  a  volume  consisting  of  four  tracts,  in 
which  he  enquired  into  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  con- 
sidered how  far  Christ's  resurrection  was  a 
proof  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  made  some  other 
free  remarks,  which  displayed  a  further  progress 
towards  unbelief;  though  his  opinions  with 
respect  to  inspiration,  in  particular,  did  not 
deviate  more  from  orthodoxy  than  those  of 
many  undoubted  friends  to  Christianity  have 
done.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  step  by  step 
a  writer  who  is  probably  now  little  read,  and 
who  engaged  in  controversies  to  which  his  ac- 
quired knowledge  was  not  equal,  however  well 
calculated  his  natural  abilities  might  be  for  such 
disquisitions.  It  may  be  enough  to  observe, 
that  in  "  The  true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
asserted,"  published  in  1738,  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  aim  only  to  separate  what  he  thought 
the  mistaken  notions  and  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  essence  ;  that  in  his  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Religion," 
1740,  he  supports  the  principles  of  natural 
religion;  and  that  in  1741  he  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  argue,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  Miracles," 
against  the  certainty  of  the  proof  atTorded  by 
them  of  the  truth  of  a  supiw^cd  revelation. 
In  1743  he  published  "  An  enquiry  concerning 
Redemption;"  and  in  1746  he  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  decided  place  among  frcetliinkcns, 
by  "  Four,  Dissertations,"    on  subjects  in  the 
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Old  Testament,  in  which  he  treats  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  with  very  little  reverence.  'I'o  finish 
the  account  of  his  writings  :  his  ««  Postl 
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Works,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1748,  contain  his  mature 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics  rcl.itivc  to  re- 
ligion and  morality,  in  which,  after  nunv  free 
remarks  on  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  doubts 
concerning  the  evidences  of  the  christian,  he 
makes  the  general  conclusion,  that  Jesus  was 
probably  sent  by  God  as  an  instructor  to  man- 
kind ;  and  so  far  he  acknowlegcs  the  obligation 
to  receive  his  precepts,  and  imitate  his  cxMiplc. 
This  degree  of  conviction,  however,  has  not 
prevented  him  from  being  placed  in  the  list  of 
deistical  WTiters  ;  nor  did  his  sincerity  and  good 
intentions  secure  him,  while  living,  from  that 
theological  hatred  which  always  pursues  one 
who  has  the  boldness  to  deviate  from  systems 
established  by  authority.  Chubb  seems  never 
to  have  desired  to  rise  above  the  humble  con- 
dition in  which  fortune  had  placed  him.  He 
met  with  some  bountiful  patrons,  among  whom 
was  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  ^\'histon.  He  passed  some 
time  in  the  family  of  tliis  gentleman,  in  what 
particular  station  docs  not  appear ;  but  if  he 
was  expected  sometimes  to  wait  at  table  as  a 
servant  out  of  livery,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
sir  Joseph,  with  all  his  public  respectability, 
was  unworthy  of  being  the  patron  of  a  nun  of 
letters.  An  ancient  clergym.m,  who  related 
the  circumstance  from  his  own  knowledge,  had 
liberality  enough  to  be  shocked  at  seeing  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  intellectual  powers  placed 
in  sucn  an  office.  Chubb,  however,  though  he 
might  have  some  of  the  self-conceit  of  a  writer, 
had  none  of  the  pride  of  that  character.  He 
continued  to  the  last  occasionally  to  serve  in 
the  chandler's  shop  at  .Salisbury  wlicrc  he  had 
been  a  journeyman,  nor  could  ne  be  induced  to 
quit  that  city.  He  died  suddenly  as  he  sat  in 
his  chair  in  February,  1 747,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  To  tlie  integrity,  simplicity,  miIdnc^s, 
and  sobriety,  of  ins  character,  an  unifonn  testi- 
mony is  borne  by  bis  acquaintance.  He  regu- 
larly attended  public  worship  at  hi«  parish 
church  till  his  death.     Bicgr.  Brit. — A. 

CHURCHILL,   John,    duke  of    Matll-- 
rough,  one  of  the  moit  eminent  public  r! 
ters  of  his  time,  and  the  greatest  grnei 
country  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  sir 
ston  Cnurchill,  a  Dcir 
tinguished  for  his  mo- 
rcignsof  Charles  the  I 

born  at  Ashe,  in  Dc\  ^ 

maternal  grandfather,  in  lojo.     He  wa»  cdu- 
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ented  in  liis  father's  house  under  a  clergyman, 
wlio,  if  he  succeeded  in  inipresblng  his  pupil 
with  a  strong  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  England,  was  able 
tlirough  the  shortness  of  time  tl'.e  youth  conti- 
nued under  his  care  to  give  him  only  a  very 
slight  tincture  of  literature.  At  the  age  of 
twehe  his  father  carried  him  to  court,  for  which 
region  of  preferment  he  was  excellently  fitted 
by  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  mode  of  be- 
haviour, and  a  cool  discretion  anticipating  the 
lessons  of  mature  years.  He  became  page  and 
favourite  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  had  a  pair 
of  colours  given  him  when  about  sixteen.  His 
first  military  service  was  at  the  siege  of  Tan- 
gier, and  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  the  profession  of  arms.  On  his 
return  from  that  place  he  resided  for  some  time 
about  the  court,  and  pushed  his  advantages 
with  the  fair  sex,  though  with  such  prudence 
as  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  masters. 
The  duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  king's  favourite 
mistress,  made  him  a  present  of  5000I.  with 
which  he  immediately  purchased  an  annuity  for 
life.  ( Chesterfifld' s  Letlers.)  His  favour  with 
the  duke  of  York  was  secured  by  the  post  his 
sister  occupied  of  mistress  to  that  prince.  When 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  1672  carried  over  a 
body  of  English  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of 
France  against  the  Dutch  fleet,  Churchill  ob- 
tained leave  to  accompany  him,  and  was  made 
captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  duke's  own  regi- 
ment. In  this  situation  he  fought  under  the 
great  Turenne,  who  took  notice  both  of  his 
gallantry  and  figure,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
the  handsome  Englishman.  He  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  of  an  out- 
post at  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  for  his  conduct 
in  which  he  obtained  the  public  thanks  of  the 
king  of  France.  On  his  return,  he  was  pro- 
moted to.  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  likewise 
obtained  preferment  in  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  York.  In  the  pacific  character  of  a 
courtier,  he  acted  with  all  the  wariness  of  a 
man  coolly  making  his  way  through  contending 
factions  ;  and  avoided  all  suspicion  of  failing  in 
his  fidelity  to  his  king  and  religion,  while  he 
advanced  in  the  favour  of  his  peculiar  patron. 
In  1679  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  Low-countries  ;  and  in  1680  attended  him 
to  Scotland,  where,  as  a  declared  favourite,  he 
received  much  respect  from  the  nobility,  who 
wished  to  pay  their  court  to  the  duke.  About 
this  period  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  given 
him  ;  and  now,  thinking  it  time  to  settle  in  tlie 
Morld,  he  married  Sarali  Jennings,  a  lady  of 


great  beauty  and  good  connections,  then  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  princess  Anne,  afterwards 
queen.  Tins  partner  proved  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor  to  him  in  all  his  schemes  for  advance- 
ment ;  and  became  almost  as  celebrated  in  the 
political  world  under  the  title  of  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  as  he  was  under  th.it  of  duke.  In 
1682,  on  the  occasion  of  a  shipwreck  suffered 
by  the  du'<e  of  York  in  his  p.issage  to  Scot- 
land, colonel  Churchill  obtained  .1  signal  proof 
of  his  master's  regard,  in  his  solicitude  to  save 
him,  while  a  great  part  of  the  crew,  and  seve- 
ral persons  of  cjualiiy,  were  left  to  perish.  I» 
that  year  the  duke  procured  for  his  favourite  the 
title  of  baron  of  Lyemouth  in  Scotland,  and  the 
colonelcy  of  the  third  troop  of  guards. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne,. 
Churchill  was  sent  embassidor  to  notify  that 
event  to  the  court  of  France.  Soon  after  his 
return,  lie  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage^ 
by  the  title  of  baron  Cliurchill  of  Sandridge. 
As  lieutenant-gen -ral  of  the  king's  forces,  he 
was  sent  into  the  west  of  Engl  uid  on  the  ill- 
advised  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to 
obtain  the  crown  ;  and  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  him  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  Lord 
Churchill's  conduct  during  the  remainder  of 
that  distempered  reign  was  regulated  by  the, 
cool  prudence  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  an  invariable  at-» 
tention  to  his  own  interest.  He  avoided  public 
business,  seldom  delivered  his  opinion  on  af- 
fairs, and  when  he  did,  advised  moderate  mea- 
sures. At  length,  foreseeing  the  extremities 
which,  through  the  bigotry  of  James  and  his 
confidential  advisers,  were  hastily  approaching, 
he  made  his  decision,  and  joined  in  the  invita- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  still  so 
far  trusted  by  his  indulgent  master,  as  to  be 
appointed  to  the  cou.mand  of  5000  men  on  the 
landing  of  the  prince  ;  but  finding  himself  be- 
come an  object  of  suspicion,  he,  with  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  and  a  few  officers,  secretly  witli- 
drew  from  the  royal  quarters,  and  joined  the 
prince  at  Axminster.  By  his  advice  and  that 
of  his  wife,  prince  George  of  Denmark  and 
princess  Anne  took  the  same  step.  The  ingrati- 
tude of  lord  Churchill,  in  thus  deserting  his 
original  patron  and  the  founder  of  all  his  for- 
tune, has  been  loudly  exclaimed  against.  His 
own  apology  was  attachment  to  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  inviolable  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. How  far  the  general  tenor  of  his  life 
justified  this  plea,  the  reader  will  determine  ac- 
cording to  his  own  deductions.  He  concurred 
in  ail  the  measures  for  raising  the  prince  aud 
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princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  earldom  of  ^Tarlborough,  con- 
ferred upon  liim  hi  April,  1689.  Soon  after, 
he  was  appohited  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  troops  sent  to  compose  part  of  tlie  al- 
lied army  in  die  Low-countries  under  tlie  prince 
of  Waldeck  -,  in  which  situation  he  displayed 
his  military  talents  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt. 
In  the'  next  year  he  served  in  Ireland,  wdiere 
Cork  and  Kinsale  were  reduced  under  his  di- 
rections. The  ensuing  campaign  he  passed  on 
the  continent  with  king  "William,  where  he 
distinguished  his  sagacity  by  penetrating  into 
the  enemy's  design  of  besieging  Mons,  in  which 
die  Dutch  deputies  were  deceived.  Wliile  he 
was  thus  advancing  in  the  career  of  fame  and 
forturve,  he  was  surprised,  in  1692,  by  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  which  arc  not  unusual  at 
courts,  but  the  causes  of  which  are  often,  like 
tliis,  enveloped  in  mystery.  While  in  waiting 
as  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  received  a 
message,  without  any  warning,  "  that  the 
king  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services  ;" 
and  tlie  deprivation  of  all  his  employments  was 
followed  by  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high-treason.  Whatever  might  be 
the  supposed  evidence  against  him,  it  was  never 
legally  produced.  He  was  bailed;  and  the 
principal  author  of  the  accusations,  then  a  pri- 
soner in  Newgate,  was  convicted  of  perjury 
and  punished,  and  the  earl  was  cleared.  But 
though  the  affair  was  not  generally  understood 
at  the  time,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Maepher- 
son's  State  Paters  has  rendered  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  there  really  existed  a  correspondence 
between  the  earl  of  RIarlborough  and  lord  Go- 
dolphin  on  the  one  part,  and  the  exiled  king 
on  the  other,  which  had  for  its  object  his  re- 
storation to  the  throne.  It  appears  that  the 
mind  of  the  princess  Anne  was  so  wrought  up- 
on by  lier  favourite  the  countess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, that  she  felt  sincere  compunction  for 
the  part  she  had  acted  against  her  fjtiicr,  ami 
wrote  a  letter  to  entreat  his  forgiveness.  It  al.so 
appears,  if  these  papers  arc  to  be  ilepcnilcil  up- 
on, that  Churchill  gave  James  Information  of 
all  the  secret  councils  of  king  William,  and  de- 
sired his  instructions  how  lie  might  best  pro- 
mote his  service.  Nay,  he  is  cliarged  with  a 
base  act  of  national  trcaclicry  two  years  after 
he  had  incurred  suspicion,  wliicli  was,  the  ac- 
quainting king  James  of  a  design  formctl  in 
1694  to  attack  the  JiaTbour  of  Hrest,  anil  de- 
stroy the  ships  of  war  ly'u\^  in  that  port.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  queen  M.uv,  C  luirchill  seems  to 
have  continued  at  a  distance  from  court,  an»l  to 
liave  attended,  witli  iiis  wife,  to  tiic  ttrengtli- 


ening  his  influence  over  the  ptinccM  Anne: 
and  this  influence  probably  caused  him  10  be 
treated  with  management,  and  his  intrigues  not 
to  be  rigorously  tn4uired  into.  After  queen 
Mary's  deatJi,  when  mutual  interest  brought 
the  two  courts  into  closer  connection,  Churchill 
was  created  a  privy-counsellor,  and  in  1698 
was  made  governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  continued  in  apparent  favour  wiili  king 
William  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign;  and 
received  an  unequivocal  proof  of  that  prince's 
esteem  for  his  civil  and  military  talents,  in  being 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
sent  to  Holland  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  war 
after  the  deatli  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  i  and 
likewise  embassador-plenipotcntiary  to  the 
States-General. 

The  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  crown, 
in  1702,  soon  raised  the  earl  of  ftI.irlboroug!i 
to  that  height  of  power  and  greatness  which 
left  no  subject  in  Europe  his  equal.  He  wa» 
created  captain-general  of  all  her  majesty's 
forces  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  was  sent  as 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague,  where  tlie  States 
likewise  made  him  their  captain- general.  On 
returning  to  England,  he  promoted  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war  against  France  and 
Spain ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  took  tl:e 
command  of  tlie  army  under  the  walls  of  Ni- 
meguen.  Before  his  departure  he  hail  secua-d 
an  essential  point,  in  procuring  the  appoinimcnt 
of  his  son-in-law  Ciodolphin  to  be  lirst  lord  of 
the  treasury.  This  campaign,  though  con- 
ducted with  more  caution  than  he  could  have 
wished,  set  the  Dutch  at  case  by  the  capture 
of  several  of  the  frontier  towns  on  the  .Mae», 
concluding  with  that  of  the  cityof  Liege.  On  hi« 
return  to  England,  the  carl  recelvctl  every  pos- 
sible testimony  o(  die  approbation  of  Itis  sove- 
reign and  country.  lie  was  created  a  duke, 
had  a  pension  granted  him  bv  the  quern  for  her 
life,  was  lioiiourcd  witli  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and,  what  wa«  niucli 
more  important,  carried  a  motion  for  the  aiip- 
mentation  of  the  troops  abroad,  by  taking 
10,000  foreign  foldicr>  into  Miiii-h  p'v.  Thi^ 
course  of  good  fortune  was  ure 

balanced  b?  tlic  private  losi  in  :lic 

death  of  his  only  soil,  a  youth  ol  eigliiccii,  tln-n 
at  the  university  of  Canih? ■  '  ■•• ;  '•  '  l>e  wisely 
sought  relief  in  an  acti\  of  ilic 

gieat  duties  o(  ^        '  '  '  "^Id 

in  the  >pring  ii  -"« 
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manceuvres  ;  and  by  taking  Huy,  Limbiirg, 
and  Gueldres,  secured  the  Dutch  on  every 
side,  except  that  of  Brabant. 

The  campaign  of  1704  was  signalised  by  the 
duke's  masterly  execution  of  a  plan  formed  by 
himself,  and  conducted  with  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  secrecy,  that  of  pusliing  to  the  Da- 
nube. After  a  march  of  fifty  days  from  the 
frontiers  of  Holland,  he  arrived  unexpectedly, 
on  June  21st,  at  the  strong  Hues  of  Schellen- 
berg,  defended  by  20,000  men,  which  he  in- 
stantly attacked,  and  forced  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  This  success  brought  on  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Hochstet,  or,  as  the  English  ge- 
nerally call  it,  of  Blenheim,  fought  on  August 
2d,  between  the  allied  army,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  French  and  Bavarians,  commanded  by 
marshal  Tallard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  the  vic- 
tory on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Tallard  was 
made  prisoner,  a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
army  destroyed  or  taken,  the  empire  saved,  and 
the  electorate  of  Bavaria  made  a  prize  to  the 
conquerors.  The  pride  of  Lewis  XIV.  had 
never  received  such  an  humiliation  ;  and  the 
battle  of  Hochstet  may  be  reckoned  the  date  of 
that  reverse  of  fortune  which  embittered  the 
latter  years  of  that  ambitious  monarch.  Though 
the  military  critics  point  out  gross  faults  in  the 
conduct  of  Tallard,  which  might  be  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  defeat,  yet  the  ability  of  the 
allied  generals  in  taking  advantage  of  those 
faults  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  The 
French  were  pursued  till  they  crossed  the 
Rhine,  Landau  was  taken,  and  France  trembled 
for  its  own  safety.  The  triumphs  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  on  his  return  to  England  are 
scarcely  to  be  enumerated.  The  more  substan- 
tial expressions  of  the  nation's  gratitude  con- 
sisted in  the  public  gift  of  the  honour  of  Wood- 
Stock  and  hundred  of  Wotton,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  palace  for  his  residence,  still  one  of 
the  first  seats  in  the  kingdom,  and  perpetuating 
the  name  of  Blenheim.  Medals  were  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  events,  and  Addison 
celebrated  them  by  his  elaborate  poem  of  The 
Campaign. 

The  next  campaign  produced  nothing  worthy 
of  the  public  expectations,  on  which  account 
discontents  began  to  show  themselves  in  Eng- 
land. The  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  delays 
of  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  To  remedy  the 
evils  usually  arising  from  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion in  a  confederacy,  the  duke  employed  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  in  visiting  the  courts  of 
Berlin,  Hanover,  and   Vienna,   where  his  ta- 


lents for,  negociation  were  equally  useful  to  the 
common  cause  as  his  military  talents  in  the 
field.  No  man,  indeed,  ever  displayed  happier 
powers  in  conciliating  different  tempers  and 
interests ;  to  which,  a  perfect  command  of  him- 
self, and  the  habitual  practice  of  all  the  en- 
gaging arts  of  good-breeding,  greatly  contribut- 
ed. The  new  emperor  Joseph  testified  liis  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  duke  by  muking  him  a  pre- 
sent of  the  principality  of  Mindelheim,  which 
accompanied  his  title  of  prince  of  the  empire. 
By  great  exertions  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
French  army  made  complete  under  marshal 
Villeroy  for  the  campaign  of  1706;  and  on 
May  nth  he  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Ra- 
millies,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  re- 
duction of  all  Brabant,  with  Antwerp  and  its 
territory.  Osteud,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and 
Aeth,  were  also  added  to  the  conquests  of  the 
year.  These  successes  maintained  the  duke's 
reputation  at  home  in  its  former  lustre ;  and, 
among  other  tokens  of  the  nation's  regard,  a 
bill  passed  to  settle  his  honours  upon  the  male 
and  female  issue  of  his  daughters.  Before  the 
commencement  of  a  new  campaign,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  he  should  visit  the  Ger- 
man courts  in  the  alliance  ;  and  as  the  king  of 
Sweden,  Charles  XIL  was  then  in  Saxony,  and 
in  the  zenith  of  power  and  reputation,  the  duke 
waited  upon  him  at  his  head-quarters.  His  re- 
ception from  that  extraordinary  character  was 
cold  and  reserved  (see  Charles  XIL  of  Swe- 
den), yet  by  his  penetration  he  was  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  king's  projects  did  not  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  the  allied  powers.  His  anta- 
gonist in  the  field  this  year  was  the  celebraled 
duke  of  Vendome,  by  whom  he  was  so  well 
matched,  that  he  was  able  to  gain  no  advan- 
tage over  him  ;  so  that  the  campaign  of  1707 
was  barren  of  laurels.  He  was  likewise  disap- 
pointed in  his  endeavours,  at  a  conference  at 
Frankfort,  to  infuse  more  zeal  and  activity  into 
the  German  part  of  the  confederacy.  On  re- 
turning to  England,  he  had  the  furtlier  mortifi- 
cation of  finding  that  his  duchess  had  been 
supplanted  in  the  affections  of  her  mistress  by  a 
new  and  more  obsequious  favourite;  and  though 
his  presence  gave  him  a  temporary  victory  at 
court,  yet  the  impression  was  made  which  at 
length  occasioned  his  overthrow. 

The  campaign  of  1708  began  v/ith  a  success- 
ful deception  practised  upon  the  French,  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  prince  Eugene  would  command  se- 
parate armies.  Their  junction,  however,  still 
left  them  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Vendome ;    but  they  had  the 
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advantage  of  acting  in  perfect  concert,  whereas 
Vendome  was  made  to  feel  the  jealous  supe- 
riority of  a  prince  of   the   bluod.     In  conse- 
quence,  the  battle   of  Oudenard  was  brought 
on,  in  which  the  French  sustained  a  considerable 
defeat.     Its  sequel  was  the  investment  of  Lisle, 
under  cover  of  the  two  allied  generals,  which 
place,    after    occupying    several    months,     at 
length,    with    its    citadel,    surrendered.       The 
duke  also  recovered  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
places  taken  by  tlie  French  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campiign.     The  distresses  of  France  caus- 
ed that  court  to  set  on  foot  a  negociation  for 
peace  in  the  bcgmniiig  of  1709,  and  the  duke 
of  Alarlhorougl.  went  to  Holland  as  the  queen's 
plenipotentiary  on  that  account ;  but  the  pre- 
liminaries he  propot-ed,  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  the  allies  were  considered,  were  such  as 
the  French  minister  could  not  agree  to,  and  the 
negociation    was  broken   off.      His   antagonist 
this  year  WuS  marshal  Villars,  who  conducted 
himself  with  skill  and  caution.     He  could  not, 
however,  prevent  the  duke  from  taking  Tour 
nay.     The    battle    of    Malplaquet,    fouglu    on 
August  31,  in  which  the   French  lines   were 
forced,  M'as  one  of  the  most  bloody  actions  of 
the  whole  war.     It  cost  the  allies  18,000  men 
killed  and  wounded  ;    and,  though  its  conse- 
quence was  the  capture  of  ^']ons,  the  purchase 
was  reckoned  dear,  even  by  those  who  regard 
the  loss  of  human  livt-s  merely  as  a  n'.r.tter  of 
calculation.     The  English  nation  was  now  so 
familiarised  to    barren  triumphs,   that  further 
successes  were   receiv-d  with   coolness.     The 
prevalence  of  the  tory  party  rendered  the  French 
war  less  and  less  popular  ;  and  the  preaching 
and  prosecution  of  Saeheverel  excited  a  fer- 
ment unfavourable  to  a  cause  alleged  to  be  that 
of  liberty.     Marlborough's  winter  visit  to  his 
country,    though    still    attended   with    public 
honours,  was  therefore    a  source   of  chagrin, 
aggravated    by   the  total   breach  between    his 
duchess  and  the  queen,  who  couid  no  lon;;er 
endure  her  insolent  superiority.     He  returned 
early  to  the  army  in  17  10,  and,  in  conjunction 
with   prince    Eugene,    conducted   a   campaign 
against  Viil.irs,  the  fruits  of  which  were  the 
towns  of  Douay,  Aire,  and   St.  Venant.     In 
the  mean  time,   the  duke  sustained  a  fatal  de- 
feat at  home,  by  the  queen's  choice  of  a  new 
ministry,  composed  of  men  liostile  to  him  and 
his   views.      His   resignation    in    consequence 
was  expected  ;    but  either  private  interest,  or 
regard  to  the  public  cause,  induced  him  to  dis- 
semble the  disgusts  he  received,  and  he  again 
took   the   comm.ind  against  his  former  antago- 
nist Villars.     In  this  last  cnmp.dgn  he  cstrttJ 


all  his  generalship  to  baffle    and   deceive  ont 
nearly  his  equal  in  military  skill,  and  he  con- 
cluded with  establishing  his  superiority  by  the 
capture   of    Bouchain.      But  his  influence    at 
home  was  now  expired,  and  since  he  would  not 
resign  his  command,  it  was  taken  from   him. 
He  was  further  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  an 
attack  in  tlic  Hou-^e  of  Commons  on  the  ground 
of  peculation  -,  and  the  triumphant  party  seem- 
ed reiolved  to  keep  no  measures  with  a  man 
who  had  so  long  been  the  first  per;  on  in  the 
nation,    and  certainly  deserved   to   be    treated 
with  deference  and  re-pect,  even   though  not 
immaculate  in  his  public  chnracter.     To  escape 
from  the  mortifying  scene,  he  went  into  a  vo- 
luntary exile  in  November,  1712,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Low-countries,  wlierc  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  honours.     He  return- 
ed in    1 7 14,  a  short  time  before  tlie  queen's 
death  ;  and   upon  the  accession  of  George  I, 
again  enjoyed  royal  favour,  and  was  reinstated 
in  the  supreme  military  command.     His  advice 
was  taken  as  to  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  in  1715, 
and  this  was  the  last  public  transaction  in  which 
he  took  a  part.    His  ment  il  faculties  underwent 
a  gradual  decay,  which  terminated  in  second  in- 
fancy.    He  died  at  Windsor-lodge,  June   i6, 
1722,  in    the    seventy-third    year  of   his  ace, 
leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity  by  his 
four  daughters,   married   into  families  of  the 
first  distinction  in  the  kingdom. 

In  addition  to  the  view  of  this  distinguished 
person,  displayed  in  the  instory  of  his  action?, 
a  few  strokes  will  sulhce  to  finish  the  ponruit. 
His  understanding   does  not   appear   to   hare 
been  of  that  rank  which  rises  to  the  character 
of  genius,  but  rather  seems  to  have  been  mark- 
ed by  plain  good  sense,  and  natural  sagacity, 
always  ready  to  be  brought  into  action,  through 
the  benefit  of  cxtraorilin.iry  coulness  of  temper 
anil  self-possession.     His  want  of  even  com- 
mon literature  may  be  excused,  from  his  early 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  world,  atid  the 
courtly  arts  of  preferment ;  and   these   scn-cd 
him  so  well,  that  lie  was  .it  no  loss  in  conduct- 
ing the  many   and  ilelicjtc  iv  h 
which  he  wa5  charged.     Hiss,.                           U 
by  lord  Chcstei  field  attributed  1  c 
to  his  exquisite  proficiency  in  .'     .,         ,          ■ '« 
made  him  irresistible  both  by  nun  and  womJU. 
It  may  be  added,  that  tliC  mercenary  polities  of 
courts   are  best  managed  by  t)»c  obvious  argu- 
ments of  interest,  an.!                            .-.,.. 
rior  talents  of  an  or.-t                                          '• 
litary  talents  arc  tliojc  *•»  s»'                           '« 
most  solidly  founded,     'l  hey  .  1                         '' 
higher  by  his  countryiucn  lliau  by  the  rc»t  of 
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Earopc  ;  though  the  general  who,  when 
matched  against  the  first  warriors  of  his  age, 
won  every  battle  he  fought,  and  took  every 
town  he  besieged,  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
given  practical  proof  of  mastery  in  his  profes- 
sion. The  co-operation  of  so  eminent  a  man 
as  prince  Eugene  must  doubtless  have  been  of 
great  service  to  him  ;  nor  is  it  easy  in  their 
joint  exploits  to  distinguish  the  share  of  praise 
due  to  each.  It  is  remai-kable  that  the  great 
king  of  Prussia,  in  his  poem  On  the  Art  of  War, 
never  mentions  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  If 
this  was  not  owing  to  envy  and  a  dislike  of  the 
English  nation,  it  probably  proceeded  from  his 
not  considering  the  duke  as  an  example  of  con- 
summate excellence  in  any  single  branch  of  the 
art. 

His  moral  character  was  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  made  interest  his  chief  guide.  The 
suspicions  of  his  want  of  fidelity  to  his  king 
and  country  have  been  already  noticed ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  he  never 
ceased  intriguing  with  the  exiled  Stuart  family, 
the  restoration  of  which  was  long  by  no  means 
an  improbable  event.  Elis  connexion  with  the 
whigs  was  probably  no  more  than  an  interested 
association  ;  and  if  Mr.  Macpherson  is  to  be 
credited,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
lord  Bolingbroke,  from  which  he  hoped  to  re- 
turn to  power  through  favour  of  a  part  of 
queen  Anne's  tory  ministry.  That  avarice,  for 
•which  he  was  more  notorious  than  even  for 
ambition,  could  scarcely  fail  of  warping  him 
from  the  path  of  real  patriotism ;  yet  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  interests  of  his 
country  were  sacrificed  by  him  in  any  material 
point  during  the  height  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence. It  would  be  unjust,  after  this  free 
display  of  his  defects,  to  suppress  the  brief,  but 
very  expressive,  eulogy,  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  famous  earl  of  Peterborough  (his  political 
enemy) :  "  His  was  so  great  a  man,  that  I  have 
forgot  his  faults."     B'togr.  Britan. — A. 

CHURCHILL,  Charles,  the  rev.,  a  poet 
of  great  temporary  fame,  which  he  principally 
owed  to  that  choice  of  subjects  which  has  now 
almost  consigned  his  productions  to  oblivion, 
was  the  son  of  a  curate  of  St.  John's,  West- 
minster,  in  which  parish  he  was  born  in  1731. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  celebrat- 
ed public  school  in  the  vicinity,  where  it  is 
said  tliat  he  made  himself  known  as  a  youth 
of  lively  parts.  So  little,  however,  did  he  im- 
prove the  advantages  of  nature  and  situation, 
that  when  sent  to  Oxford,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  university  on  account  of  de- 
ficiency in  classical  knowledge.     He  returned 


to  school,  but  soon  closed  his  further  education 
there  by  a  very  early  and  imprudent  marriage 
with  a  young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood.     Ho 
had  the  good  sense,  however,  to  improve  the 
retired  way  of  life  into  which  this  connection 
threw   him,    by    an    application    to    literature, 
which   rendered  him,   in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Sherlock  his  diocesan,  a  fit  person  for  the  re- 
ception of  holy  orders  at  the  usual   age,  not- 
withstanding his  want  of  an  university  educa- 
tion.    Thus  provided,  he  went  down  to  a  cu- 
racy of  30I.  a  year  in  Wales ;  and  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  this  humble  station  in    such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  esteem  of  his  parishioners. 
To  remedy  the  scantiness  of  his  income,  he  en- 
gaged in  tlie  sale  of  cyder,  the  liquor  of  the 
country ;  but  he  was  little  calculated  for  trade, 
and  this  expedient  only  the  sooner  brought  him 
to  a  state  of  insolvency.     He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  on  his  father's  deadi,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's. 
His  emoluments  being  still  much  too  small  for 
his  expences,  he  improved  his  finances  by  teach- 
ing young  ladies  to  read  and  write  English.    But 
this  addition  could  not  prevent  tlie  evil  of  run- 
ning in  debt ;  to  which  necessity  his  acquaint- 
tance  with  the  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  immo- 
derate fondness  for  theatrical  amusements,  pro- 
bably contributed.     The  horrors  of  a  gaol  were 
in  full  view  before  him,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  a  compromise  with  his  creditors,  humanely 
mediated    by   Dr.    Lloyd,    second   master    of 
Westminster-school,    and    father     of    Robert 
Lloyd    the    poet,   Churchill's    intimate   friend. 
He  now  seriously  tliouglit  of  exerting  those  ta- 
lents  which   he   was  conscious  of  possessing  ; 
and  his  first  choice  of  a  subject  was  happily  de- 
rived from  tlie  stock  of  observation  his  habits  of 
life  had  afforded  him.     The  excellencies  and 
defects  of  the  actors  in  both  houses  were  the 
topic  of  his  "  Rosciad,"  a  poem  first  published 
in  March,   1 761,  without  his  name.      It  was 
greatly  admired,  and  was  attributed  to  the  most 
celebrated  names  of  the  time  ;  but  a  second  edi- 
tion declared  the   real   author.     Churchill  was 
at  once  lifted  from  obscurity  to  eminence.     As 
the  characters  he  had  drawn  were  public  ones, 
the  public  became  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  their   merits  ;   and  the  severity  of  the  au- 
thor's satii-e  was   fas  usual)  no  impediment  to 
the  popularity  of  his  work.     Its  intrinsic  merit 
was,  likewise,  very  considerable.    Equal  energy 
and  vivacity  were  displayed  in  the  delineations  ; 
the   language    and    versification,    though    not 
without  inequalities,  were  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary strain  of  current  poetry;   and  many  of  the 
observations  were  stamped  with  sound  judg- 
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ment  and  correct  taste.     The  players  increased 
the  celebrity  of  the  piece  by  the  impatience 
many    of    them    she^ved    under    its   censures. 
Pamphlets    and   poems    were    written    againit 
it,  but  its  effect    could   not  be  undone.     'J'he 
author   justified    himself   in    a    new    piece    of 
satire  bearing  the  title  of  his  "  Apology,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Critical  Reviewers,"  i:i  wliieh 
the  profession  of   a   player  was  treated  with 
much  humorous  contempt.   These  \i-orks  made 
him  many  enemies,  for  whose  rerentment  he 
cared   little ;  but   they  brought   him   into    the 
most   flattering   notice  from   wits  and   men  of 
pleasure.      This    produced    its   natural  conse- 
quence  of  loose  and  irregular  manners.     He 
devoted   his  evenings   to   conviviaUty,  and  de- 
fended himself  publicly  from  the  reproaches  to 
vhieh  this  conduct  exposed  him,  in   his  next 
performance  entitled  "  Night."     The  disgrace- 
ful imposiure  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost  furnished 
him    with  another    topic    of  personal    satire, 
which,  however,  did  not   greatly   interest  the 
public.      He    next    struck    a   string    in  perfect 
unison  with  the  nation's  feelings  at  that  period. 
The   political   occurrences  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  had    inspired  a  ran- 
corous hatred  against  the  Scotch;  and  Churchill 
administered  choice  food  to  this  passion  by  his 
**  Prophecy   of  Famine,  a  Scots  Pastoral,"  in 
which  the  powers  of  description  were  exhausted 
in  humorous  exaggeration  of  the  defects  of  the 
country,  and  acrimonious  abubC  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    The   poem  was  received  with  avidity, 
and  gave  the  author  that  precedence  as  a  politi- 
cal satirist,  which  he  long  maintained,  at  the 
expence  of  candour  and  decorum,  and  to  the 
final  debasement  of  his  poetical  as  well  as  his 
moral  character.     Of  the  latter  he  soon  grew 
careless  ;  and,  as  if  lie  had  hitherto  only  acted 
the  hypecrite  in  his  clerical  function,  he  threw 
off  his  black  clothes,  decorated  his  large  and 
clumsy  person  with  gold-lace,  and  affected  the 
appearance   and  deportment  of  a  man  of  the 
town.    In  perfect  confoi-mity  with  this  exterior, 
he  engaged  in  illicit  amours,  and  parted  with 
his  wife.     He  even  proceeded  to  the  fashion- 
able vice   of  seduction,    and  debauched   from 
her  parents   the  daughter  of  a   tradesman    in 
Westminftcr,  for  whom  his  passion   subsided 
within  a  fortnight.     It  is  but  just  to  add,  that 
he  felt  keen  remorse  for  this  villainy,  which  l.e 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  to  the  public  in  some 
yery  nervous  lines  in  one  of  his  poems.    Being 
now  by  profession  a  party-writer  as  well  as 
poet,    he    cultivated    acquaintance    with    Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  other  distinguished  oppositionibts, 
and  employed  his  pen  assiduously  in  their  cauic 


and  for  his  own  emolument.  His  protluctiofis 
were  njm.rous  ;  and  besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  .and  four  successive  parts  of  his 
"  Ghost,"  he  published  within  two  or  ihrtc 
years  an  '«  hpi^il  to  Hogarth,"  •The  Confer- 
ence:" "  The  Duellist,"  and  "  The  Autlior." 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  heroic  measure,  with 
which  he  first  set  out,  and  in  which  he  most 
excelled  j  others  are  in  the  famili.ir  eight-sylla- 
ble verse.  They  are  generally  "Strangely  ram- 
bling .tnd  digiessional}  and,  though  they  all 
conijin  detached  pictup-s  which  display  a  vigor- 
ous f^ncy,  ?nd  bold  sentiments  expressed  ia 
nervous  language,  their  radical  want  of  an  in- 
teresting and  regular  subject  renders  them  tire- 
soaie,  and  the  haste  with  which  they  were 
composed  fills  them  with  prosaic  lines.  In 
versification,  Churchill  was  a  professed  imitator 
(>f  ihc  free  and  varied  manner  of  Drydcn,  and 
wher;  he  chose  to  take  pains,  he  sufficiently 
proved  the  goodness  of  his  ear  ;  but,  like  man) 
other  rapid  writers,  he  frequently  passed  ojf 
carelessness  as  the  result  of  design.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  think  all  faults,  moral  .and  poetical, 
atoned  for  by  a  certain  manly  vigour  and  ough 
freedom,  indicating  strengtli  and  openness  of 
character. 

The  preceding  account  of  his  literary  labours 
comes  down  to  the  close  of  1763.  In  1764 
he  poured  forth  several  new  productions,  evi- 
dently mspired  by  no  other  muse  than  neces- 
sity, and  aecumu!.iting  all  the  faults  with  for 
of  the  beauties  of  tlie  former.  The  titles  of 
these  rhapsodies  are  "  Gotham,"  '*  The  Can- 
didate," "  The  Times,"  "  Independence,"  and 
"  The  Journey."  He  even  made  his  name  the 
passport  of  a  volimie  of  dul  sermons,  Ubhcrcd 
in  by  a  severe  poetical  dedication  to  Warbur- 
ton  bishop  of  Gloucester.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  Churchill  went  over  to  Irancc, 
in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  a 
refugee  in  that  kingdom.  At  Boulogne  he  waj 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  soon  thre.itencd  tJic 
fat  il  termination  that  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  I  764,  and  closed  liis  short  but  animated 
career  in  hi.'*  thirty-foarth  year.  It  U  to  his 
credit  that  he  was  much  regretted  by  his  par- 
ticular friends,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  bjr  a 
generosity  of  temper,  not  unusually  attending 
strong  passions  and  unshackled  m.mners.  Hi» 
poetical  rcpuration  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly d;elining  from  the  time  of  liu  death  j 
and  is  never  likely  again  to  surmount  the  ob- 
>;  '  f  temporary  and  unpk.uin^  subject*, 
;  ,  execution.     lii^i,r.  Jintjti. — A. 

CUV  IK/Kl'S,  DwiD,  a  learned  luthcran 
di\ijie,  whose  family   name   iu    German  «a« 
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Roirchnfe,  V.-2S  born  at  Iiigelfing,  in  Suabia,  in 
1530.  He  distinguislied  himself  by  his  appli- 
cation to  theology  and  the  belles-lettres,  and 
after  travelling  in  Italy  and  the  Low-countries, 
became  a  professor  at  Rostock  and  elsewhere. 
He  died  in  1 600.  He  wrote  several  works,  one 
of  which,  that  obtained  much  notice  in  his 
time,  was  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse," 
8vo.  1575.  He  also  composed  a  "  History  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  ;"  and  a  Latin 
*'  Chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides," 
Helinst.  1585,  4to.  A  collection  of  all  his 
works,  which  are  mostly  compilations,  was 
printed  at  Hanover  in  1604,  two  volumes  folio. 
He  had  a  brother,  Nathan,  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Bremen,  who  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  his  Latin  poems.  Morcri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CIACONIUS  or  CHACON,  Alphonso,  a 
native  of  Bae^a,  in  Andalusia,  was  born  about 
1540.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Domini- 
cans, in  which  he  taught  vi'ith  reputation.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  created  titu- 
lar patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  penitentiary.  He 
died  in  1599-  He  wrote  several  works,  some  of 
which  display  much  superstitious  credulity  ;  as 
his  treatise  to  confirm  the  story  of  the  delivery  of 
Trajan's  soul  from  hell  by  the  prayers  of  pope 
Gregory  the  Great:  that,  to  prove  that  St. 
Jerom  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  cardinal:  and 
that,  concerning  the  signs  of  the  cross  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world.  But  his  principal 
and  most  valuable  work  is  entitled  "  Vitje  & 
Gesta  Romanor.  Pontificum  &  Cardinalium," 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  his  nephew,  and  published  in  1602, 
in  two  volumes,  folio  ;  but  being  found  full  of 
faults,  the  revision  of  it  was  committed  to 
Jerom  Aleander  and  Andrew  Vittorelli,  to 
whom  F.  Wading  was  afterwards  joined  ;  and 
the  corrected  edition  appeared  in  1630.  It  was 
continued  by  other  ecclesiastics,  and  brought 
down  to  Clement  X.,  in  which  state  it  was 
published  by  F.  Olduini,  at  Rome,  in  1676,  in 
four  volumes  folio.  Ciaconius  left  in  MS.  an 
"  Universal  library  of  Authors,"  which  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  M.  Camusat,  he  publish- 
ed it,  with  the  addition  of  many  notes,  at  Paris, 
1732,  folio.  This  work  is  accounted  an  useful 
repertory  of  authors,  though  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  pretensions  of  its  title.  Du  Pin. 
jllcreri. — A. 

CIACONIUS,  Peter,  called  by  Du  Pin 
cf  Toledo,  and  yet  said  to  be  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1525.  He  studied  with 
distinction  at  Salamanca,  where,  besides  theo- 
logy and   philosophy,    he   applied   himself   to 


Greek  and  mathematics.     He  went  to  Rome  la 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  that  pope  in  revising  an   edition  of 
the  Bible,  of  Gratian's  Decretal,  and  of  other 
works  then  printing  at  the  Vatican.     For  such 
employment  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary facility  in  restoring  mutilated  pas- 
sages, and  illustrating  obscurities.     He  wrote 
notes  upon  Arnobius,  Tertullian,  Cassian,  Fes- 
tus,   Cssar's   Commentaries,    Pliny,    Terence, 
Seneca,  Isidore's  Origins,    and   other   ancient 
writers.     He  was  also  engaged  with  Clavius  in 
a  correction  of  the  calendar.     He  was  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  literati  of  his  time,  and 
was  himself  accounted  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age.     The  pope  conferred  on  him  a 
canonry  of  Seville.    He  died  at  Rome  in  158 1. 
He  published  nothing  during  his  life-time ;  but 
after  his  death  were  printed,  his  "  Kalendarii 
Roman;  vcteris  explanatio  -,"  a  treatise    "  De 
triclinio  Romano  ;"  and  a  volume  of  "  Opus- 
cula,"  relating  to  an  inscription  on  the  rostral 
column  of  Duilllus,  and  the  ancient  weights, 
measures,  and  monies.     Du  Pin.   Moreri. — A. 
CIAMPINI,    John-Justin,    an   Italian  of 
profound   and  various  erudition,  was  born  at 
Rome  in    1633.    He  first  engaged  in  the  study 
cf  law,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  ad- 
vocate j    but    he   afterwards    attached    himself 
solely  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  chancery, 
in  which  he  successively  occupied  various  posts, 
the  last  of  which  was  that  of  abbreviator  of 
the  Parco  Maggiore.  These  employments,  how- 
ever, did   not  prevent  him  from  the  assiduous 
study  of  the  sciences  and  belles-lettres,   which 
he  promoted  by  a  variety  of  publications.     He 
took  part  with  Ricci,  Nazzari,  and  others,  in 
a  literary  journal  commenced  at  Rome,  in  1668. 
In  1671  he  formed  a  society  for  the   study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  for  which  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar inclination.     Under  the  protection  of  queen 
Christina,  then  resident  at  Rome,  he  founded, 
in  1677,  an  academy  for  physics   and  mathe- 
matics,   which   soon   became    celebrated.     He 
became   a  member   of  the  .Academy  of  Arca- 
dians in    1 69 1,  and  he  died  in  1698.    He  was 
a   man   of  a  warm   temperament,  quick,  cho- 
leric,  dogmatical,   and   obstinate   in   persisting 
in    the    opinions   he   had  once  adopted.     He 
thought  himself  capable  of  the  greatest  under- 
takings, and  pursued   them  with  ardour.     His 
numerous  works  in  Latin  and  Italian  are  very 
learned,  but  defective  in  method,  and  in  purity 
of  diction.     They  are   much  valued   in   Italy, 
but  little   known  in  other  countries.     Some  of 
the    principal   are;    "  Conjecturse  de  perpctuo 
Azymorum  usu  in  Ecclesia  Latina,"    quarto, 
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■j688  :  "Vetera  Monument.i,inquibuspr3ccipuc 
Musiva  opera,  Sacrarum  Profanarumque  ajilium 
structura  illustrantur,"  two  volumes,  folio, 
1690  and  1699 :  this  is  a  very  learned  and 
curious  treatise-on  the  remains  ol  ancient  build- 
ings and  mosaics  in  Rome,  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, and  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  va- 
rious points  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  which 
also  is  the  particular  design  of  a  succeeding 
work,  "  De  sacris  sedificiis  a  Constantino 
Magno  constructis,"  1693,  folio:  "An  Exa- 
mination of  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  or  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  attributed  to  Anastasius  the  Libra- 
rian," in  Latin,  1688,  quarto;  a  work  of  pro- 
found critical  erudition.  He  v/rote  various 
other  dissertations  on  topics  of  history  and  an- 
tiquities, among  which  was  a  bulky  history  of 
die  college  of  Abbreviators,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  very  curious  in  books,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  value.     Morcri, 

Tirahofchi.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist A. 

CIBBER.,  Collet,  a  person  eminent  in  the 
history  of  the  English  stage  as  an  actor,  ma- 
ijager,  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  167K  His  father,  a  native  of  Hol- 
stein,  was  a  statuary,  who  came  over  to  Eng- 
land some  time  before  the  restoration.  Though 
not  among  the  more  eminent  names  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  an  artist  of  considerable  merit ; 
and  has  left  several  specimens  of  his  talents  in 
London,  of  which  the  most  noted  are  the 
figures  of  raving  and  melancholy  madness, 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  Bethlcm  hospital. 
Colley  bore  the  name  of  his  mother,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  good  family  in  Rutlandshire. 
His  first  education  ^vas  at  the  free-school  of 
Grantliam,  whence  his  father  hoped  to  get  him 
elected  into  Winchester-college,  where  he  had 
a  claim  on  account  of  his  maternal  descent 
from  William  of  Wykeham ;  but  he  was  dis- 
apJ)ointed.  It  was  then  intended  to  send  liim 
to  the  university  ;  but  some  circumstances  pre- 
vented altogether  the  design  of  bringing  him 
up  for  the  church,  and  at  length  he  pursued 
the  inclination  he  had  long  felt  for  the  stagr, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  as  a  per- 
former at  Drury-lane  theatre.  His  encourage- 
ment was  at  fust  very  small ;  yet  his  hopes  of 
success  induced  him  to  venture  on  a  matrimo- 
iiial  engagement.  'I'he  first  part  in  v.Iiich  he 
attracted  much  notice,  was  that  of  I'ondlewife, 
in  Congreve's  Old  Batchclor.  He  imitated  in 
it  the  manner  of  the  popular  conictlian,  llogi^ct, 
with  great  success ;  and  the  cast  of  ridiculous 
old  characters  w.is  ever  after  one  in  wliicli  he 
was  most  admired.  In  1696  he  first  appeared 
as    a   dramatic    autlior ;    and   his    comedy   of 
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"  Love's  last  Shift,  or  the  Fool  In  Fashion," 
Mas  pronounced  by  lord  Dorset  the  be»t  fir%t 
play  he  had  known,  lie  himself  acted  the 
principal  character,  that  of  a  fasliion.iblc  fop 
or  coxcomb;  and  this  cast  also  proved  happily 
suited  to  his  talents.  A  distinguished  subject 
of  that  species,  tlie  lord  Foppington  of  Van- 
burgli's  Relapse,  was  committed  to  Cibbcr's 
representation,  and  acquired  him  great  ap- 
plause. Another  comedy,  in  1697,  entitled 
"  Woman's  Wit,"  was  but  indilTcrently  re- 
ceived ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Xtrxes,"  in  1699, 
only  proved  how  inadequate  his  t.iKiits  were  to 
sublime  and  dignified  composition.  This  piece 
stood  the  stage  only  one  night,  a  circumstance 
to  which  the  Tatler  alludes  in  an  humour- 
ous inventory  of  a  theatrical  sale,  undtr  the 
article  of  "  The  imperial  robes  of  Xcr»;e>, 
never  worn  but  once."  The  comedy  of  "  Love 
makes  a  INIan,  or  tlie  Fop's  Fortune,"  formed 
by  Cibber  out  of  two  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (for  he  had  no  scruple  of  profiting  by 
the  invention  of  others),  proved  very  success- 
ful, and  still  occasionally  appears  in  our 
theatres.  Another  pleasant  bustling  piece,  also 
with  a  borrowed  plot,  "  She  would  and  She 
would  not,  or  the  Kind  Impostor,"  was  among 
his  successful  attempts.  It  was  followed,  in 
1706,  by  the  "Careless  Husband,"  a  comcdr 
on  which  his  principal  rcputaiion  is  founded, 
and  which  obtained  the  praise  even  of  Pope,  » 
man  never  his  friend,  and  at  last  his  bitterest 
satirist.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  perfect 
play,  being  almost  entirely  without  plot,  and 
ilepending  chiefly  upon  sman  conversation- 
scenes,  and  the  display  of  some  lively  rattling 
characters,  with  which  the  stage  at  that  time 
abounded.  Though  its  professed  purpose  is 
the  reclaiming  of  a  faithless  husband,  yrt  tlie 
virtuous  wife  is  but  barely  cndiia*d,  and  all  the 
superiority  is  given  to  the  c-jsy  agreeable  rakr. 
But  Cibber  was  not  a  man  from  whom  much 
moral  accuracy  could  be  expected.  It  is  need- 
less to  ciiumcrate  all  his  other  dramatic  pieces, 
of  which  some  were  successful,  some  other- 
wise. His  importance  as  an  actor  and  a  xrriicr 
continued  upon  the  whole  to  increase  ;  and  in 
I  71 1  he  subjoined  the  charactcrof  manaccT,  by 
becoming  a  joint-patentee  of  l)rur)-l»ne  theatre. 
His  knowleilgc  ol  the  world  and  of  the  public 
tastc,  rendered  him  a  very  useful  s^^miitc  to 
his  brother-mamtjcrs,  Wiiks  and  '  ,\t 

the   accession  of  ticorgc  1.  a   neu  wat 

matlc  out  to  Wilks,  Cibber,  Booth,  and  .Steele. 
This  association  for  some  time  went  <  "   '•••'- 
cably ;    but  sir   Richard's  ncccssitic-. 
him  to  jnakc  continu.d  calls  upon  tlic  go!umi.':i 
4  «> 
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refused  further  ad- 
so   offended    Steele 


stock,  the  rest  at  length 
vances.      This  resolution 

that  he  withdrew  from  the  business  of  the 
theatre  ;  on  which  account,  the  acting  mana- 
gers made  a  deduction  from  his  receipts.  A 
chancery  suit  was  the  consequence,  and  Cibber 
pleaded  the  common  cause  before  sir  Jos.  Je- 
kyll,  master  of  the  rolls,  with  so  much  clear- 
ness and  judgment,  that  a  decision  was  given 
in  their  favour.  To  conclude  the  topic  of  his 
managerial  conduct,  it  appears  that  his  opinion 
respecting  dramatic  pieces  was  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  that  his  behaviour  to 
authors,  especially  young  ones,  was  often  highly 
insolent  and  overbearing,  which  exposed  him 
to  some  severe  retaliation. 

In  1 717  Cibber  brought  out  his  comedy 
of  '^  The  Nonjuror,"  a  free  imitation  of  Mo- 
liere's  Tartuffe,  pointed  against  the  Jacobite 
party  which  at  that  time  was  a  considerable 
object  of  apprehension  as  well  as  of  aver- 
sion to  the  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion. It  had  a  great  run  at  the  theatre,  and 
procui-ed  for  the  aiithor  a  liberal  donation  from 
the  king  ;  but  it  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  and  exposed  him  to  much  hostility  in 
his  dramatic  career.  The  ridicule  employed 
against  him  had  a  wider  scope,  from  his  appoint- 
ment in  1730  to  the  post  of  poet-laureat. 
This  appendage  of  a  court,  which  even  the 
decent  abilities  of  several  later  incumbents  has 
hardly  been  able  to  preserve  from  becoming 
ridiculous,  was  rendered  completely  so  by  the 
hapless  lyrics  of  Cibber.  The  laugh  was  raised 
against  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  had  the 
court  had  any  reputation  to  lose  as  a  judge  and 
patron  of  literature,  this  unfortunate  appoint- 
ment could  not  have  failed  to  injure  it.  Cibber, 
however,  who  was  not  easily  disconcerted,  had 
the  sense  to  join  the  laugh  over  his  butt  of  sack, 
rather  than  attempt  to  vindicate  his  poetical 
character.  About  this  time  he  parted  with  his 
share  in  the  patent,  and  withdrew  from  the 
business  of  the  stage.  He  acted,  indeed,  oc- 
casioUiiUy,  to  an  advanced  age,  nor  was  his 
vigour  apparently  abated  when,  in  his  seventy - 
fourth  year,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pan- 
dulph  in  his  own  play  of  "  Papal  Tyranny." 
To  close  the  account  of  his  dramatic  works, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  completed  Van- 
brugh's  unfinished  and  excellent  play  of  the 
"  Provoked  Husband,  or  Journey  to  London." 
Gibber's  additions  consist  in  the  scenes  of  al- 
tercation between  lord  Townley  and  his  lady. 

In  1740  Cibber  greatly  amused  the  public 
by  a  work  of  biography  and  anecdote,  entitled, 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  .Mr.  CoUey  Cib- 
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ber,  Comedian,  and  late  Patentee  of  the  Theatre- 
royal.  With  an  historical  View  of  the  Stage 
during;  his  own  Time."      The  sprightliness  and 


spri_ 

good-humoured  frankness  with  which  this  is 
written,  together  with  the  abundance  of  anec- 
dote, and  the  real  judgment  with  which  several 
distinguished  performers  are  characterised,  ren- 
dered it  a  very  popular  work,  and  have  support- 
ed its  reputation  to  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  a  misfortune  to  his  memory,  that  from 
some  cause,  or  probably  an  accumulation  of 
causes,  of  which  one  was,  doubtless,  party- 
difference,  he  so  grievously  offended  Pope,  that 
this  powerful  and  irritable  bard  has  taken  pe- 
culiar pains  to  transmit  him  in  unfavourable 
colours  to  posterity.  Not  contented  with  seve- 
ral satirical  strokes  interspei-scd  in  his  works. 
Pope  has,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  "  Dun- 
ciad,"  dispossessed  Theobald  of  his  painful 
pre-eminence  as  its  hero,  and  installed  Cibber 
in  his  stead,  though  to  the  injury  of  his  first 
conception  of  that  character.  Cibber  did  not 
suffer  these  attacks  in  silence.  He  expostulated 
with  Pope  in  two  letters,  in  which  he  some- 
times appears  to  have  the  advantage  both  in 
serious  remonstrance  and  jocular  raillery  ;  and 
from  the  tempers  of  the  two,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  at  the  time,  the  contest  was  more 
painful  to  Pope  than  to  Cibber.  But  Pope's 
satire  is  immortal,  whereas  Gibber's  sarcasms 
are  no  longer  read.  Cibber  may  therefore  be 
represented  to  future  times  with  less  credit  for 
abilities  than  he  really  deserves ;  for  he  was 
certainly  no  dunce,  though  not,  in  the  higher 
sense  oi  the^word,  a  man  of  genius.  His  ef-- 
frontery  and  vanity  could  not  be  easily  over- 
charged even  by  a  foe.  Indeed,  they  are  strik- 
ing features  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  himself. 

A  work  of  his  old  age,  of  a  very  different 
cast  from  those  already  mentioned,  was  "  The 
Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero  considered, 
from  the  History  of  his  Life  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Middleton,  &c.  &c."  quarto,  1747.  Here 
he  had  certainly  got  out  of  his  depth.  The 
work  was  never  valued,  and  is  now  forgotten. 
Cibber  finished  his  long  and  busy  course  at  the 
close  of  1757,  when  he  had  entered  upon  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  He  had  several  children. 
One  of  them,  Theophilus  Cibber,  adopted  both 
his  father's  professions,  of  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  but  with  inferior  success.  He  was  a 
character  of  thorough  meanness  and  depravity, 
and  finished  a  life  of,  distress  and  infamy  by 
shipwreck,  in  his  passage  to  Ireland.  Gibber's 
youngest  child,  Charlotte,  who  married  Mr. 
Charke,  a  performer  on  the  violin,  was  also 
brought  on  the  stage;. but  that  was  one  only 
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out  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts  she  acted  in  life  ; 
and  perhaps  no  woman  ever  passed  tlirough  a 
greater  variety  of  adventures  and  occupations. 
They  all  terminated,  however,  in  profligacy  and 
wretchedness.     Biogr.  Britun. — A. 

CIBBER,  Susanna  Maria,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  actresses  who  have  graced  the  English 
stage,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Arne,   uphol- 
sterer in  Covcnt-garden,  and  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated musical  composer,   Dr.  Arne  [sec  his 
article].     She  was  born  about  1716,  and  early 
displayed  such  a  talent  for  vocal  music,    that 
her  brother  gave  her  lessons,  and  brought  her 
out  as  a  singer  in  a  piece  of  his  own  performed 
in    the    Haymarket.     She    afterwards    married 
Theophilus  Cibber ;  and  it  was  the  discernment 
of  his  father  that  discovered,  that  though  she 
could  never  become  more  th.an  a  second-rate 
singer,  she  had  powers  which,  if   duly   culti- 
vated, might  raise  her  to  the  first  raiik  as  an 
actress.     The    part   of  Zara    in   Aaron  Hill's 
tragedy   of  that  name  was  that  in  which  she 
made  her  first  appearance.     The  author  took 
great  pains  in  preparing  her  for  it,  and  they 
were  not  lost.     She  obtained  distinguished  ap- 
plause,   and   immediately  became    a   favourite 
with  the  public.     Her  private  character,  how- 
ever,   was  doomtd    to  sink,  as  her  public   re- 
putation rose.     During  her  husband's  absence 
in  France  in  1738,  she  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  which  was 
made  the  ground  of  an  action  against  him  for 
criminal  conversation  on  Theophilus's  return. 
But  the  connivance,  and  indeed  instrumentality 
in  the  connection,  of  the  husband  was  so  clearly 
proved,  that  the  jury  gave  him  only  lol.  damages. 
She  thenceforth  lived  separate  from  him,  and 
lier  criminality  was  almost  forgot  in  his  superior 
infamy.     When   tlie    affair   was   blown   over, 
she   re-appeared   on  the  stage,    and  rose  to  a 
station  of   almost  unrivalled  eminence,  which 
she  retained  for  more  tlian  twenty  years.     She 
performed  at  Drury-lane,  generally  in  parallel 
with    Garriek,    to   whose   admirable   style   of 
acting   hers    was    peculiarly    suited.     A   good 
judge    [Davies,   "  Life  of  Garrid"]  thus  de- 
scribes her.     "  Her  great  excellence  coiibisted 
in  that  simplicity  which  needed  no  ornament ; 
In  that  sensibility  which  despised  all  ..rt.     There 
was  in  her  person  little  or  no  elegance,  in  her 
countenance  a  small  share  of  beauty  ;  but  nature 
had  given  her  such  symmetry  of  form,  and  fine 
expression  of  feature,  that  she  preserved  all  the 
appearance  of  youth  long  after  she  had  reaeheil 
to  middle  life.     The  h.irmony  of  her  voice  was 
as  powerful  as  the  animation  of  her  look.     In 
grief  and  tenderness  lier  eyes  looked  as  if  tliey 


swam  in  tears  ;  in  rage  and  despair  they  seemed 
to  dart  flashes  of  fire.  In  spite  of  the  unim- 
portance of  her  figure,  she  maintained  a  dignity 
in  her  action,  and  a  grace  in  her  step." 
Churchill,  in  his  Rosciad,  pays  a  similiar  tcs-ii- 
mony  to  her  meiit. — 

F<>TiT)M  for  the  tiagic  scene,  to  grace  the  lagc 
With  rival  cxcelleRcc  ofgtict'and  rage  j 
MistiTJs  ot'cjch  iott  art.  with  matihlm  iVill 
To  turn  and  vt.ni  the  pactions  ai  :hc  wjll  | 
To  inclt  the  heart  with  ^yniDaihetic  wrc, 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teach  the  tcji  m  nov%  ^ 
To  put  on  tVenzy's  wild  .Hit'acteJ  jUre, 
And  tVecze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair; 
Witli  just  deseit  cntoU'd  in  enalos  uoie, 
Conscious  of  worth  superior,  Ci«BI>  came. 

The  poet  afterwards  bitterly  censures  her 
attempts  to  shine  also  in  comedy,  which  he 
attributes  to  mistaken  vanity,  and  ill-directed 
ambition.  She  seems  however  to  have  been 
fond  of  trying  her  powers  tliat  way,  and  parti- 
cularly delighted  in  the  part  of  lady  Brute. 
Mrs.  Gibber's  private  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments were  such  as  attached  to  her  many 
friends  of  high  rank,  notwithstanding  the  slip 
of  her  youth.  She  shone  in  conversation,,  and 
preserved  an  air  of  decorum  which  was  vcrr 
engaging.  Garriek,  Iiowever,  as  a  manager, 
found  her  quite  his  match  in  point  o(  spirit ; 
"  for  whatever  was  her  object,"  said  he,  "  a 
new  part,  or  a  new  dre^s,  she  was  sure  to  carry 
Jier  point  by  tlie  acuteness  of  her  invcctiff^. 
and  the  steadiness  of  her  perseverance."  Mn. 
Cibber  died  in  1766,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  \Vestminster-.ibbey.  Bic^r.  Bri/jn. 
hi  a  r.otf  under  C'JIey  Cibber. — A. 

CICERO,  Marcus  Ti'LLius,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  the  hrightcit 
period  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  Roman 
eloquence,  was  born  at  Arpinum  in  tlie  ancient 
Volseian  territory,  during  the  consulate  of  Qj^ 
Servilius  C.cpio  and  C.  Attilius  Scrranus,  in 
the  647th  year  of  Rome,  B.C.  105  ;  the  same 
year  tliat  gave  birth  to  Pomney  the  Great. 
His  father,  Marcus  Tullius,  of  the  equestrian 
onler,  lived  in  retirement  at  his  villa,  being 
precluded  by  a  weak  state  of  l»calth  from  en- 
gaging in  public  employments.  His  mother** 
name  was  Hclvia.  The  young  Cicero  while 
a  boy  gave  nunifest  indications  of  superior 
abilities  ;  aiui  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  hit 
^ehoolfellows  were  accustomed  to  accompany 
liim  ill  a  boily  to  and  from  sdiwl,  giving  hire 
of  honour  in  the  miiSr  of  v.\c'^\  ;  anJ 

•he 
,ry 
He  excelled   in  eycxj   tlung   10 
which  he  applied  •,  but  poetry  vras  his  favourite 
pursuit — a  propeusity   comoiyn   to  youths  of 


the  place 

tliat  the  fathers  of  stunc  of 

school    to   be   witnesses  of 

proficiency. 
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quick    parts,    thovigh,    as   was    Cicero's    case, 
they  may  never  afterwards  display  a  real  genius 
for  it.     His   disposition   for  the  study  of  elo- 
quence declared   itself  as   soon    as  he  quitted 
the  puerile  ranks  and  assumed  the  manly  toga. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  exercises  of  reading, 
viTiting,  and  recitation,  and  cultivated  a  taste 
for  pure  oratory  by  translating  the  best  pieces 
of  the  Grecian  orators  into  his  own  laiiguage. 
According  to  the  Roman  custom  of  attaching 
a  young  man  to  some  one  person  of  dignity  and 
reputation,  he  was  introduced  in  his  seventeenth 
year  by  his  father,  to  O.  Mucius  Scjevola,  the 
augur,  a  lawyer  of  high  eminence,  upon  whom 
he  attended  with  great  assiduity.     In  the  next 
year,  probably  more  from  custom  than  inclina- 
tion, he  engaged  in  the  military  service,    and 
was  a  tiro  under  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Sylla, 
in  the  Marsic  war.     Returning  with  impatience 
to  his    studies   at   Rome,    he  commenced  his 
philosophical  course  under  Philo,  chief  of  the 
academy,  a  refugee,  with  many  of  his  Athe- 
nian   countrymen,    from   the   tumults   of  the 
Mithridatic  war.     Soon  after,  he  attended  upon 
the  instructions  of  Molo  a  Rhodian,  an  eminent 
pleader  and  master  in  rhetoric.     Such  w-as  his 
progress  that  he  ventured  to  publish  some  re- 
marks on  "  Rhetorical  Invention,"  though  as 
yet  crude  and  imperfect.     He  also,  about  this 
time,    translated  Xenophon's    "  Oeconomics," 
and   several   books  of  Plato,   into  Latin,    and 
rendered  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus  into  hexa- 
meter verse.     It  was  not  till  his  twenty-sixth 
year  that  he  ascended  the  rostra  as  a  pleader, 
and  his  first  cause  was  the  defence  of  Quintius 
in  a  private  suit.     A  more  important  one  fol- 
lowed, that  in  which  he.  defended  Sex.  Ros- 
cius    Amerinus    against  a  charge  of  parricide. 
As    this   was    instituted  by  Chrysogonus,   the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,     Roscius     could    obtain    no    assistance 
from    the    usual    pleaders.      Cicero,    however, 
undertook  his  defence,  and  gained  the  cause, 
highly  to  his  honour.     But  the  fear  of  Sylla's 
resentment  induced  him,  under  pretext  of  his 
health,  to  make  a  secession  to  Athens.     How- 
ever his  ambition  might  be  mortified  by  this  in- 
terruption of  his  progress  towards  advancement, 
a  retreat  in  the  centre  of  Grecian  learning  and 
genius  could  not  but  be  agreeable  and  profitable 
to  a  person  of  his  attainments.  He  attended  upon 
the  lectures  of  Antiochus  the  Ascalonite,  and 
other  preceptors  of  different  sects  ;  and  acquired 
that  decided  taste  for  philosophy,  which  proved 
his  solace  and  glory  in  advanced  life,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  obliged  him  to  in- 
termit his  public  occupations.     On  hearing  of 


the  death   of  Sylla,   he  resolved  to  return  to 
Rome.     But  first  he  made  the  tour  of  Asia, 
attending    upon   the    principal   rhetoricians  of 
that   country.     At   Rhodes- he  again  received 
the  instructions    of  Molo,    who  took  pains  to 
correct  the  juvenile  redundance   of  his  style. 
It    is    said    of  this    orator,    that  having  heard 
Cicero  declaim  in  Greek,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  applauses  bestowed  upon  him,  he  sat  silent 
with   his   eyes    fixed   on    the  ground.     Being 
asked  the  reason  of  this,   he  replied,   "  It  is 
not  that  I  am  less  sensible  than  the  rest,    of 
your  excellencies,  O  Cicero,  but  I  was  lamenting 
the  fortune  of  Greece,  on  seeing  that  its  only 
remaining  boast,  its  superiority  in  learning  and 
eloquence,   was   by  your  means  about  to  be 
transferred   to   Rome."     This,    however,   was 
probably  only  a  refined  piece  of  Greek  adulation. 
At  Rhodes,  Cicero  also  heard  the  lectures  of. 
the  philosopher   Posidonius.     He  returned   to 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year  with  his  health  con- 
firmed, and  his  manner  in  speaking  somewhat 
lowered  from  that  high  tone  and  vehemence  of 
action    with    which  he  had  commenced.     He 
found,  however,   some  prejudices  at  first  pre-- 
vailing  against  him,  as  if  his  residence  in  Greece 
had  given  him  a,  turn  rather  to  scholastic  spe- 
culation than  to  the  business  of  life  ;  but  these 
he    soon    dissipated    by    engaging     in    several 
causes,  in  which  he  shone  forth  with  such  a 
blaze    of  eloquence,    that  he  became    at  once 
the  head  of  the  Roman  bar.     In  order  to  im-- 
prove  his  action,  he  took  lessons  from  the  emi- 
nent dramatic  performers,  ^sopus  and  Roscius. . 
The  latter  he  successfully  defended  in  a  pecu-- 
niary  cause. 

The  first  public  office  Cicero  obtained  was 
that  of  quaestor  in  Sicily  ;  a  post  which  he  filled 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself.  He 
went  thither  in  a'  time  of  scarf Ity  at  Rome, 
which  obliged  him  to  send  such  a  quantity  of 
corn  from  that  granary  of  the  empire  to  the 
capital,  as  rendered  him  at  first  obnoxious  to 
the  Sicilians.  But  the  justice,  diligence,  affa- 
bility, and  disinterestedness,  witli  which  he 
exercised  his  charge,  at  length  conciliated  their 
affections  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  treated 
him  with  unusual  honours,  and  ever  after  con- 
sidered him  as  tlie  patron  and  benefactor  of 
the  island.  He  did  not  neglect,  however,  to 
strengthen  his  interest  in  Rome,  by  undertaking 
the  defence  of  several  youths  of  rank  serving  in 
Sicily  who  were  accused  before  the  prastor  of 
licentiousness  and  disregard  of  military  dis- 
cipline. Some  years  after  his  return  were  oc- 
cupied in  pleadings,  in  which  he  generally  acted 
as  defender,  with  great  success,  and  with  pe- 
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oul'mr  honour  to  himself,  on  account  of  his  re- 
fusal to  take  money  for  his  services.  Hib  con- 
nection with  Sicily  obliged  him,  in  his  thirtv- 
seventh  year,  to  take  upon  himself  the  accusa- 
tion of  Verres,  who  had  been  three  years 
prxtor  there,  and  by  his  extortion  and  cruelty 
had  oppressed  the  province  in  the  most>  intole- 
rable manner.  Cicero  exerted  himself  with 
great  diligence  in  this  cause,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  forensic  trans- 
actions, and  he  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  culprit.  His  orations  on  this  'case  are 
valuable  records  of  the  extreme  abuses  which 
prevailed  at  this  period  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ments. The  fine  imposed  upon  Verres  was 
however  so  small  in  proportion  to  his  pillage, 
that  this  might  well  be  reckoned  one  of  tlie 
exemplifications  of  Juvenal's  satirical  remark, 
"  Vietrix  provincia  ploras :"  (The  province 
gains  its  cause,  and  mourns). 

■In  the  progression  of  honours,  Cicero  was 
next  elected  to  the  office  of  curule  rcdile,  a  post 
of  sliow  and  expence,  which  he  occupied  with 
credit.  His  private  affairs,  by  frugality  and  good 
management,  were,  tliough  not  in  a  highly 
flourishing,  yet  in  a  respectable  condition.  He 
had  married  Terentia,  a  lady  of  family,  wliose 
fortune,  added  to  his  own  patrimony,  enabled 
him  to  purchase  a  house  on  the  Palatine-hill  in 
Rome,  and  keep  up  a  handsome  villa  at  Arpi- 
num.  His  house  was  much  frequented  by 
men  of  letters,  both  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
his  rising  consequence  was  testified  by  a  nu- 
merous daily  levee.  He  was  very  careful  of  his 
health,  and  apportioned  his  hours  of  business, 
study,  me-als,  and  exercise,  with  great  regularity. 
As  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  to  which  he 
might  not  i-easonably  pretend,  he  was  careful 
in  cultivating  both  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  liiat  to  these  objects  he  occasionally 
sacrificed  the  principles  of  true  patriotism. 
Though,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
he  was  aware  that  Tompey  was  aiming  at  a 
degree  of  power  beyond  the  measure  of  a  ci- 
tizen in  a  republic,  the  necessity  he  found  for 
Pompey's  support  in  his  progress  to  advance- 
ment, rendered  him  subservient  to  tiiose  very 
plans  of  inordinate  ambition  in  that  chief  wliicli 
he  knew  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  his  fortieth 
year,  Cicero  was  nominated  to  the  pr.ctorship  ; 
and  his  popularity  appeared  by  his  being  re- 
turned first  on  the  list,  notwithstanding  a  num- 
ber of  noble  competitors,  lit  entered  upon  his 
office  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  presided  over 
the  courts  of  justice  with  great  integrity.  But 
tlie  famous  oration  he  made  iu  favour  of  the 


Manilian  law,  which  conferred  upon  Pompcf 
powers  almost  amounting  to  sovereignty,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  though  one  of 
tlie  noblest  monuments  of  his  eloquence,  can 
scarcely,  as  a  political  measure,  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  dereliction  of  public 
duty  for  private  interest.  He  had  now  the  con- 
sulate full  in  view  ;  and  by  this  conduct,  though 
disapproved  by  the  senatorial  party,  he  gained 
the  favour  both  of  Pompcy  and  Cxsar.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  prsctorthip,  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept of  a  province,  choosing  rather  to  stay  at 
Rome  and  prepare  to  stand  candidate  at  the  con- 
sular election, as  soon  as  the  law  permitted.  This 
took  place  in  his  forty-third  year,  when  a  ge- 
neral alarm  prevailed -among  the  best  citizens  of 
both  parties  in  consequence  of  the  iiesperatc  de- 
signs of  Catiline,  who,  in  order  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  same 
oifice.  It  was  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Cicero, 
that  in  this  conjuncture  the  public  opinion  fixed 
upon  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  counteract  a 
traitorous  conspiracy.  He  was  accordingly  una- 
nimously chosen  ;  and  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
B.C.  62,  he,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Antonius, 
entered  upon  his  consulate,  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  great  scene  of  his  glory  as  a 
public  character. 

Cicero  found  tlie  public  tranquillity  endan- 
gered from  various  causes.  The  sons  of  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  SvHa  were  brought 
forward  by  the  tribunes  as  candidates  for  pub- 
lic oiBces.  An  agrarian  law,  a  measure  at  all 
times  full  of  hazard,  was  proposed  by  die  tri- 
bune RuUus.  The  law  of  Oiho  for  appro- 
priating separate  seats  in  the  thc.itre  to  the 
equestrian  order,  occasioned  popular  tumults. 
Above  all,  the  designs  of  C.itilinc  were  aimed 
against  the  very  .being  of  the  st.ue.  The  col- 
league of  Cicero,  Antonius,  was  a  man  not  in 
the  least  to  be  relied  upon,  either  in  point  of 
capacity  or  principles.  Cicero  bfg.m  with  gra- 
tifying him,  and  removing  him  from  the  scene 
of  action,  by  resigning  to  him  the  province  of 
Macedon  which  he  hi.ns^rlf  lud  obtained  by 
lot.  He  then  employetl  his  lU'qi.vncc  and  in- 
fluence to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  tribunes 
and  of  Rullus,  and  (<•  cfvuiliMc  the  \y>]'\c  to 
the  law  of  Otho.     A'.  >  .  he 

liad  obtained  a  clue  \  >■'( 

all  his  secrets.  Fulvia,  a  lady  ol  rank,  but  of 
light  conduct,  had  a  lover  among  the  conspi- 
rators, named  l^iiiitus  Curius.  By  her  art, 
she  prevails!  '  '       '         'cr 

to  her  the  v. !  J 

to  Cicero.     C.iiiiihc,  'I 

from  the  toiuuhitc,  a:.  ^-j- 
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■sures  disclosed  and  thwarted,  pi-epared  for  open 
violence.  He  borrowed  money  among  his 
friends,  and  sent  it  to  Manlius,  a  soldier  of 
fortune  at  Fresulx  in  Etruria,  who  had  served 
under  Sylla,  whom  he  directed  to  raise  what 
levies  he  could  among  Sylhi's  veterans,  settled 
in  that  province.  These  were  to  be  ready  in 
order  to  support  his  faction  in  Rome.  His  first 
attempt  was  to  try  wliether  his  interest  could 
not  procure  his  election  to  the  consulate  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  and  as  Cicero,  by  some  new  acts 
against  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  cor- 
rupt practices,  rendered  his  legal  nomination 
impossible,  he  determined  to  raise  a  tumult  in 
the  place  of  election,  and  kill  him.  The  se- 
nate, being  informed  of  this  purpose,  passed  a 
decree,  ordering  the  consuls  "  to  take  care  lest 
the  republic  should  receive  any  detriment,"  by 
which  they  were  invested  with  almost  absolute 
authority.  Cicero  delegated  the  care  of  foreign 
affairs  to  Q^Metellus,  reserving  to  himself  that 
<of  the  city.  Accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
friends,  and  armed  with  a  breast-plate,  he  de- 
scended into  the  Campus  Martins  ;  -where,  the 
conspirators  not  daring  to  move,  Catiline  again 
■underwent  a  repulse.  Rendered  desperate,  he 
now  summoned  his  party  by  night,  and  fixed 
upon  a  certain  day,  on  which  they  were  to  set 
iire  to  the  city  in  various  parts,  massacre  the 
chief  senators,  and  seize  the  capitol.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  engaged  two  Roman  knights 
to  repair  to  Cicero's  house,  under  pretence  of 
salutation,  and  murder  him.  Through  Ful- 
via's  means  Cicero  was  made  acquainted  with 
vill  these  designs.  He  refused  admission  to  the 
assassins  ;  and  chi  the  next  day,  convoking  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  he  pro- 
nounced against  Catiline,  who  was  present,  that 
fulminating  invective  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired, under  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  Catili- 
narian  orations.  In  it  he  lays  open  to  the  senate 
the  v/lKsle  extent  of  the  bloody  conspiracy, 
shows  CatiHne  that  all  his  councils  are  be- 
trayed, and  urges  him  to  quit  a  city  which 
could  no  longer  endure  his  presence.  The  effect 
■was  -what  Cicero  wished  ;  for  Catiline,  foaming 
■with  rage,  left  the  assembly,  and  after  an 
interview  with  the  chief  conspirators,  repaired 
in  haste  to  the  army  of  Manlius.  [See  the  ar- 
ticle Catiline.]  He  was  immediately  declared 
a  public  enemy ;  and  measures  were  taken  to 
guard  the  city  from  the  machinations  of  his  re- 
maining party.  A  principal  point  was  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  evidence  against  the  leaders  -, 
and  an  application  tliey  made  to  some  delegates 
from  the  Allobroges  then  in  Rome,  in  order  to 
cijgage  them  to  instigate  their  nation  to  join  in 


the  rebellion,  afForJed  the  means.  These  etrt"- 
bassadors  disclosed  the  proposal  to  Sanga,  the 
patron  of  their  nation,  who  imparted  it  to 
the  magistrates.  They  directed  the  Allobroges 
to  requi^re  from  the  conspirators  credential  let- 
ters signed  with  their  names.  These  were 
granted.  They  then  left  Rome,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  party;  and  were  intercepted  by 
soldiers  posted  for  the  purpose.  Cicero,  now 
provided  with  all  the  documents  he  wanted, 
summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy.  They  were  examined,  confronted 
M'ith  the  embassadors,  and  shewn  their  'own 
hand-writing.  The  evidence  being  irresistible, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  senate  that  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Ceparius, 
should  be  committed  to  custody.  A  plot  being 
soon  discovered  for  rescuing  them,  Cicero  urged 
the  senate  to  come  to  a  final  determination  re- 
specting their  treatment.  As  some  of  them 
■were  men  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  great 
differences  of  opinion  prevailed  on  the  subject. 
Silanus,  consul  elect,  declared  for  capital  pu- 
nishment, and  the  greater  number  at  first  con- 
curred with  him.  Cresar,  by  an  artfid  speech, 
drew  most  of  them  to  a  more  lenient  sentence. 
Cicero  fluctuated  between  both.  At  length 
Cato,  supporting  the  opinion  of  Silanus  in  a 
very  firm  and  animated  speech,  brought  back 
the  assembly  to  their  first  sentiments,  and  all 
but  Caesar  concurred  in  voting  the  death  of  ihe 
criminals.  [See  the  articles  Cato  andCiESAR.] 
Cicero,  now  fortified  by  such  high  authority, 
went  immediately  to  the  prisons,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  executed  in  his  presence.  The 
people  applauded  this  act  of  rigour  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  They  accompanied  the 
consul  home  in  a  great  body,  calling  him  "  the 
deliverer  of  Rome  ;"  "  the  second  founder  of 
the  city  ;"  "  the  father  of  his  country."  INIany 
of  the  first  senators  joined  in  these  honourable 
appellations,  and  Crassus  and  Pompey  expressed 
their  full  approbation  of  the  deed.  There  were 
not  wanting  persons,  however,  who  even  al- 
ready made  it  a  topic  of  censure  5  and  one  of 
the  newly-created  tribunes  would  not  permit 
Cicero,  upon  the  demission  of  his  olEce  soon 
after,  to  harangue  the  people.  He  was  only 
allowed  to  swear,  *'  that  the  city  and  common- 
wealth had  been  saved  by  his  conduct  alone ;" 
and  the  people  confirmed  his  oath  by  loudly  af- 
firming that  it  was  true.  Such  was  the  cele- 
brated consulate  of  Cicero,  the  perpetual  theme 
of  his  own  praises,'  repeated  in  all  forms  and 
manners,  so  as  to  disgust  those  who  were 
otherwise  disposed  to  do  all  justice  to  his  merit. 
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That  he_  was  really  the  saviour  of  his  country 
in  this  instance  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  and 
the  noble  use  he  made  of  his  power  will  ever 
entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen, 
notwithstanding  some  unworthy  compliances 
in  tlie  process  of  attaining  it.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion at  that  time,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  public  life,  with- 
out certain  sacrifices  to  party  politics,  which  a 
man  of  upright  principles  could  not  make  with- 
out gr'^at  repugnance, 

From  the  time  of  his  consulate,  Cicero's  in- 
fluence in  Rome  began  to  decline.    The  rising 
popularity  of  Ctesar,  the  triumphal  return  of 
Pompey  from  Asia,  and  his  reconciliation  with 
Crassus,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
triumvirate,  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and 
confined  the   stream  of  power  to  a  particular 
channel.     Cicero    employed  himself  chiefly   in 
fiterary  and  forensic  occupations.    He  composed 
the  history  of  Ids  consulate   in   Greek  for  liis 
friends  Atticus  and  Posidonius  ;  and  he  made 
the  same  theme  the   subject  of  three  books  of 
verse.     He  defended  several  considerable  causes 
at  the  Rostra  •,  and  thus  endtavoureil,  by  con- 
ferring new  obligations,  to  compensate  the  loss 
of  former  favour.  He  was  sensible,  indeed,  that 
a  storm   was  gathering  against  him.      He  had 
incurred  the  hatredof  that  violent  and  abandon- 
ed character,  Publius  Clodius,  by  appearing  as, 
an  evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  for 
the  violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
Clodius,  resolved  upon  his  ruin,  had,  by  means 
of  a  plebeian  adoption,  made  liimself  eligible  to 
the  tribuneship  of  the  people  ;  and  as  he  was  a 
political  tool  of  the  triumvirate,,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Csesar  and  Pompey,  though  they  as- 
sured Cicero  that  there  was  no  intention  ol  in- 
juring him.     Cloilius,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
became  tribune,  began  his  attack  by  proposing 
a  law,  "  That  wlioever  had  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  a  Roman  citizen  before   he   iiad 
been   condemned    by   the    people,    should    be 
deemed  guilty  of    treason   against  the  Hate." 
This  was  so  obviously  aimed  against  Cicero, 
that  he   immediately  assumed   the    habit  of   a 
mourner,  and  went  about  soliciting  the  protec- 
tion of  Ills  friends.     Such  was  the  reg.ird  lie 
still  inspired,  that  the  whole  order  of  knights  also 
went  into  mourning,  and  joined  in  his  suppli- 
cations :    and    young   Crassus,  the   son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  had  been  his  pupil  in  eloquence, 
attended   upon   Cicero,  with   a   large   body  of 
Roman  youth,  in  ordir  todefeiul  him  from  the 
violences  and  insults  of^Clodius  and  his  nioh. 
His  couusels  were  now  perplexed  by  llic  dif- 


ferent opinions  of  his  friends ;  some  advising 
Inm  to  stand  the  contest,  and  repel  force  by 
force:  others,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  em- 
hruing  his  country  in  blood,  and  yield  to  the 
storm.  His  own  timidity  inclined  him  to  the 
latter  plan.  He  therefore  applied  to  Cxsar  to 
take  him  as  his  lieutenant  to  Gaul,  and  his  re- 
quest was  readily  granted.  But  the  artifices  of 
Clodius,  who  pretended  that  he  was  disposed  to 
a  reconciliation,  induced  him  to  change  his 
purpose,  and  decline  accepting  Carsar's  per- 
mission, whereby  he  greatly  offended  that 
powerful  commander.  Clodius  then  directly 
impeached  him  for  having  witliout  legal  trial 
put  to  death  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest. 
Cicero,  basely  deserted  by  Pompey,  who  refused 
to  see  him,  spontaneously  retired  into  banish- 
ment, aecomp.mied  by  the  tears  and  goo<l 
wishes  of  the  best  friends  of  the  republic  This 
happeneil  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  the  fii'th  from 
his  memorable  consulate.  Dejected,  despond- 
ing, uncertain  where  to  ?eck  refuge,  he  wan- 
dered for  a  while  through  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  at  length  embarking  at  Brundusium,  cross- 
ed over  to  Greece,  anil  finally  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  friend  Plancius  at  Thcssalonica. 
Not  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  regard  lie  met 
with  could  sooth  his  allliction -,  and  heatlbrdcd 
a  signal  proof  how  little  the  maxims  of  philoso- 
phy conduce  to  strengthening  the  mind  against 
adversity,  unless  aided  by  natural  firmness,  and 
the  habit  of  enduring  calamity. 

Meantime,  his  inveterate  loc  in  Rome  was 
pursuing  his  victory  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
malice.  He  burnt  Cicero's  villas  and  house 
on  the  Palatine,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any 
future  restoration  of  the  latter,  he  caused  the 
ground  to  be  consecrated  for  a  temple  to  Peace 
and  Liberty.  He  confiscated  all  the  exile's  ef- 
fects ;  but  it  was  to  the  mutual  honour  of  Ci- 
cero and  the  Romans,  that  when  brought  to 
auction  no  bidder  appeared.  The  senatorial 
party  now  began  to  recover  from  their  depres- 
sion, and  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  lo>s  they 
sustained  in  the  bani>linKnt  of  their  illustriou* 
patron  ;  and  PomiK-y  himself,  ashamed  of  his 
desertion,  and  irritated  against  Clmlius  for  some 
acts  injurious  to  his  authority,  joined  the  friends 
of  Cicero  in  planning  his  rccal.  Tlie  vnate  re- 
solved to  do  no  puiilic  hiisincss  till  the  dnrcc 
of  his  banishment  slv  'y 

in  the  next  year,  notv  ^- 

niult  excited  by  Clotlius,  -l 

was  spilled,  aixl  Cicero's  .  '» 

left  for  dead  in  the  forum,  the  e 

for  his  return  was  eonfirme.l  h»  i-.    >.  ■ u$ 

voice  of  the  people.    Tluiik*  were  toicU  to 
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those  cities  which  had  shown  Tiim  hospitality ; 
and   the  governors  of  provinces  were  directed 
to  watch  over  Cicero's  safety,  and  afford  him 
every  assistance.     Hearing  of  these  proceedings 
in   his  favour,    he  came  to   Dyrrachium  ;  and 
thence  crossed  to  Brundusium,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  honour.  His  journey  thence 
to  Rome  was  a  triumphal  procession.     Dele- 
gates were  sent  to  congratulate  him  from  all 
the  colonies  and  towns  as  he  passed.    Without 
the  gates  he  was  met  by  the  senate  in  a  body, 
who,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  innume- 
nable  people,  accompanied  him  to   the  capitol, 
and  thence  to  his  h.abitation.     Thus,  as  he  ex- 
presses  it,   he    was   brought   home   "  on   the 
shoulders  of  all  Rome  ;"  and  his  exile  was  the 
cause  of  the  most  glorious  scene  of  his  life.  His 
liouses  were  rebuilt  at  the  public  expence  ;  and 
after  some  difhculties  raised  on  account  of  reli- 
gious scruples,  the   consecrated  ground  on  the 
Palatine  was  restored  to  him. 

The  persecution  Cicero  had  undergone  ren- 
dered him  still  more   cautious   in   his  political 
conduct  j  and  he  studied  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Crassus,  by  motions 
calculated   to  promote  their   interest.     He  still 
exercised  his  eloquence  in  pleading  causes,  ge- 
iieraily  as  a  defendant ;  and  in  his  attention  to 
secure    himself    by    making     friendships,    he 
forgot  former  enmities,  and  even  seems  little 
to  have  regarded  public  principles.  In  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  year,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  college  of  augurs,  an  addition  to  his  dignity, 
Avhich  gratified  him,  though  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  vanity  of  the  pretended  science  of 
augury.     The  death  of  his  antagonist  Clodius, 
who  was  killed  in  an  affray  by  Milo,  gave  occa- 
sion to  one  of  the  most  capital  exertions  of  his 
oratorial   powers  in  defence  of  the    assailant. 
But  the  appearance   of  Pompey's  soldiers  sur- 
rounding the  court  on  the  day  of  trial,  so  inti- 
mated the  orator,  that  he   was  rendered  inca- 
pable of  pronouncing  in  full,  and  with  due  spi- 
rit, what  he  had  with  so  much  care  composed, 
and  Milo  was  coiidcmned  to  banishment.    The 
pleading,  however,  exists  in  its  perfect  state, 
as  a  model  for  advocates  in  similar  cases. 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that 
those  who  for  some  years  past  had  been  consuls 
«r  prcetors  without  going  into  their  provinces, 
should  now  do  it,  or  forfeit  their  right,  Cicero, 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  went  as  proconsul  to 
Cilicia,  the  jurisdiction  of  -which  province  also 
included  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  was  ob- 
liged to  assume  the  character  of  a  military  com- 
mander, for  the  Parthian's,  having  crossed  the 
E  uphrates,  threatened  the  Roman  territories  in 


those  parts.     Cicero  first  marched  to  Cyhistra, 
in  the  straits  of  mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  entrance  from  that  quarter.     But  be- 
ing informed  that  they  were  assembled  in  force 
about  mount  Amanus,  he  hastened  thither,  put 
a  number  of  them  to  the  sword,  recovered  se- 
veral castles  which  they  had  seized,  and  took 
the  strong  town  of  Pindenissum.  His  successes 
were  by    his   army  thought    sufficient  to  jus- 
tify their  saluting  him  with  the  title  of  impcra- 
tor,  and  letters  are  extant  in  which  Cicero,  un- 
der that  title,  greets  the  imperator  Cssar.    The    • 
comparison  may  appear   somewhat  ludicrous  i 
yet  it  is  allowed  that  the  orator  acquitted  him-  . 
self  reputably  in  his  -campaign.     His  brother 
Quintus,  who  attended  him,  and  had  been  a 
lieutenant  under  Cx-sar,  was  doubtless  entitled 
to  share  in  the  glory.     The  civil  administration 
of  Cicero   in  his  government  was   more  pecu- 
liarly to  his  honour.     He  refused  the  presents 
of  the  neighbouring  princes,  kept  a  table  at  his 
own  expcnce  instead  of  that  of  the  province, 
rose  early,  was  accessible  to  all  ranks  of  people, 
mild  and  affable  in  his  language,  gentle  in  his 
punishments,  and  careful  of  the  puhHc  money. 
On  his  return  he  visited  Rhodes  and  Athens, 
and  indulged  himself  with  the  renewal  of  his 
commerce  with  the  learned  and  eloquent  of  those 
places. 

His  approach  to  Rome  was  honoured  by  a 
great  concourse  of  persons  who  met  him  with 
their  salutations  ;  but  he  found  that  city  full  of 
commotion  on  account    of  the  dissensions  be- 
tween  Pompey  and  Caesar.     Cicero  made  use 
of  all  his  influence  with  both  to  prevent  the 
fatal  rupture,    but    in  vain.     When  the   time 
arrived  in  v/hich  it  was  become  necessary  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  parties  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed,   he  fluctuated  a  while    in    uncertainty. 
Though  he  more  approved  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pey, he  augured  better  of  the  success  of  Csesar. 
This  leader,  whose  consciousness  of  the  want 
of  constitutional  authority  rendered  him  satis- 
fied with  the  neutrality  of  their  common  friends, 
sent  to  advise  Cicero  to  retire  into  Greece,  and 
live   there   in   tranquillity ;    but  at   length  he 
thought  it  most  conformable  to  his  character 
and  duty  to  join  Pompey.      His  arrival  at  the 
camp,   though  highly  pleasing  to  the  majority, 
was  not  approved  by  Cato,  who,  knowing  him 
little  fitted  for  a  scene  of  warfare,  and  relying 
little  on  his  zeal  and  firmnesSj  rather  wished 
him  to  have  remained  at  Rome  as  a  medium  of 
future  reconciliation.     Indeed,  it  soon  appeared 
that  Cicero  was  likely  to  prove  no  valuable  ac- 
quisition  to  his  party.     Displeased  at  findinj^ 
himself  of  little  consequence,  he  vented  his  ill- 
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humour  in  bitter  jests  and  disparaging  remarks 
on  the  general  and  his  army,  and  made  no 
Gcruple  of  shewing  his  expectation  of  their  de- 
feat. A  seasonable  illness  excused  liis  presence 
iit  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  "When  Caco,  after 
Pompey's  flight,  had  collected  a  considerable 
force  at  Dyrrachium,  he  offered  the  command 
to  Cicero,  as  the  first  man  in  dignity  upon  the 
spot.  The  orator's  refusal  was  so  resented  by 
Pompey's  son  and  friends,  as  a  base  desertion 
of  the  cause,  that  they  would  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  they  not  lieen  prevented  by  Cato. 
Cicero  took  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Italy.  When  Csesar,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
landing  at  Tarentum,  was  proceeding  on  his 
march  for  Rome,  Cicero,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived a  kind  letter  from  the  conqueror,  went 
to  meet  him.  No  sooner  was  he  come  in  sight, 
than  Ccesar,  alighting  from  his  horse,  ran  to 
embrace  him,  and  walked  several  furlongs  in 
private  conference  with  him.  The  change  in 
the  constitution,  however,  put  an  end  to  Ci- 
cero's political  consequence.  He  lived  private- 
ly either  at  Rome  or  in  his  villas,  and  gave 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  die  composition  of  those  works  on 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  topics,  which  would 
nlone  have  sulliced  to  render  his  name  immor- 
tal. After  the  death  of  Cato,  Cicero  wrote 
the  life  of  that  great  patriot,  in  such  a  strain  of 
panegyric,  that  Cxsar  thought  proper  to  reply 
to  it  by  his  two  orations  entitled,  Anticatones  : 
this  difference  of  opinion,  however,  did  not  in- 
terrupt their  friendship.  Cicero  even  ventured 
again  to  exercise  his  oratoricvl  powers  before 
tlie  master  of  Rome,  in  f.ivour  of  Rlarcellus 
;ind  Ligarius  ;  and  the  freedom  of  his  senti- 
ments, though  tempered  with  much  courtly  ad- 
dress, made  a  great  impression  upon  Caisar. 
It  is  highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  could  tlius  dis- 
play the  principles  of  a  republican,  without 
giving  useless  offence  to  tlic  subvcrtcr  of 
liberty. 

A  domestic  occurrence  of  tliis  period,  which 
was  his  sixty-first  year,  impressed  a  stain  upon 
his  private  character,  which  no  apologist  has 
been  able  to  eflace.  'J'his  was  the  ilivorce  of 
liis  wife  Tercntia,  immediately  followed  by 
marriage  with  his  rich  and  beautiful  ward, 
Publilia,  then  in  tlie  flower  of  her  youth. 
Tliough  Cicero  prcteiuletl  several  causes  of 
complaint  against  Tercntia,  who,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  lady  of  spirit  and  nian.igemeiu, 
yet  the  latter  action  too  clearly  cxpLiined  tlic 
former.  As  he  was  involved  in  debt,  the  pos- 
session of  Publilia's  fortune  rather  than  person 
was  prob.»b]y  his  chief  object  in  forming  so  uu- 
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equal  an  alliance.  His  relation  to  her  an  a 
guardian  aggravated  the  impropriety  of  lii>  con- 
duct. Soon  after,  the  death,  in  cliildbcd,  of 
his  daughter  Tullia,  to  whom  he'  was  mon  ten- 
derly  attached,  gave  a  new  cxcvci-ic  to  hi',  phi- 
losophy, which,  as  in  the  case  of  his  banish- 
ment, failed  him  in  the  trial.  Overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  he  was  long  inattentive  to  the 
consolatory  letters  of  his  friends,  some  of 
which  are  extant  and  much  admired.  At 
length,  his  grief  so  far  subsided,  that  he  was 
able  to  write  a  treatise  liimsclf  on  the  suliject 
"  Of  Consolation."  It  is  said,  that  his  young 
wile  appearing  to  rejoice  in  the  removal  of  such 
a  rival  in  his  affections,  he  was  so  much  of- 
fended as  to  repudiate  herj  and  thus,  in  liii 
advanced  age,  he  was  deprived  of  his  principal 
domestic  comforts. 

The  conspiracy  against  Caesar  was  carried  oit 
witliout  his  knowledge  ;  yet  the  removal  of  .in 
usurper  was  thought  so  conformable  to  hit 
pubhc  principles,  that  Brutus,  after  the  deed, 
waving  his  bloody  dagger,  called  upon  the 
name  of  Cicero,  and  hailed  him  on  the  restora- 
tion of  liberty.  Cicero  was  well  inclined  to 
justify  the  action,  but  the  turn  given  by  .\n- 
tony  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  .igr.inst  the 
conspirators,  deterred  liim  from  more  tiian 
some  general  attempts  to  restore  concord,  and 
at  length  induced  him  to  retire  into  tlic  coun- 
try, where  he  resumed  his  literary  pur.uits. 
Tlie  arrival  of  young  Octavianus  in  Italy,  Jiow- 
ever,  opened  to  liim  a  prospect  of  serving  tlie 
state,  and  recovering  his  own  consequence. 
That  crafty  youth  was  able,  bv  lils  (latteries,  to 
persuade  the  old  statesman,  that  his  intention 
was  to  establish  the  republicm  constitution, 
and  become  tlie  faithful  servant  of  tlie  senate. 
(See  Augustus,  Aniony,  and  Urltls.)  Ci- 
cero, who  never  loved  nor  trusted  .Antony,  a» 
soon  as  he  tliought  himself  sulFieicntly  protected 
by  the  quarrel  between  him  andOtt.ivianus,  pro- 
moted the  most  Jiostile  measure  '  *'  r- 
nicr,  and  the  most  honourable  '  ir 
of  the  latter  ;  and  he  ;  .« 
"Philippics,"  which,  u  f 
possessed  of  all  the  ,                                          *, 

procured  him  a  most  ;  .  , :  '- 

sequent  reconciliation  of  the  two   riv.. 
formation  of  the  secoml  triumvir.ir-,  ^ 

triumph  of  their  party  in   luly,  li  j 

again  to  his  retreat.     The  M'>  >- 

seription  was  then  lr\!Ti<-.l,  i'l  it 

was  so  much  in^  c 

insertion  of  Ciii.  't 

time   at  his  Tusculan   vill.»  with  In*  broilur 
CJuintus,  also  one  of  the  proKiil><-'     *'     ' 
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tciving  the  dreadful  intelligence,  the  brothers 
set   out   for  Astuva,   another  of   Cicero's  vil- 
las by  the  sea-side,  whence  they  proposed  to 
take  shipping  for  iVlacedon,  where  Brutus  then 
was.    Necessaries  being  wanted  for  the  voyage, 
it  was  agreed  that  Quintus  should  repair  secret- 
ly to  Rome,  in  order  to  provide  them ;    and  , 
there  he,  with  his  son,  met  with  a  cruel  fate. 
Marcus,  arriving  safely  at  Astura,  embarked  on 
toard  a  ship  tlien  ready  to  sail  for  Greece  ;  but 
chauiiing  his  intentions,  he  obli.s^ed  the  matter 
to  put  him  on  shore  at  the  neighbouring  pro- 
montory   of   Circjeum.       There,    lluauatmg 
amid  a  variety  of  sad  thoughts,  he  first  re- 
solved to    go    to  Rome,   and   kill   himself   in 
the  house   of   Octavianus,    upon  the  altar  of 
his-  lares,  that  he  might  bring  down  upon  his 
head  the  divine  vengeance  for  violated  friend- 
ship.    But  the  love  of  life,  still  clinging  to  his 
heart,  would  not  sufl^r  him  to  execute  this  de- 
siijn,  and  he  at  length  ordered  himself  to  be 
conveyed    to  a  farm  he   possessed  at  Caieta. 
Doubting  his  safety  in  this  place,  his  domestics 
seated  him  in  a  Utter,  and  carried  him  to  the 
sea-side.     Meantime,  a  band  of  soldiers  came 
to  search  the  house,  commanded  by  the  centu- 
rion Herennius,  and  the  tribune  Popilms  Lx- 
nas,  the  latter  of  whom  Cicero  had  defended 
an-iinst  an  accusation  of  parricide.     Not  find- 
ing the  object  of  their  search,  they  threatened 
to  torture  the  slaves  •,  but  these  faithful  domes- 
tics persisted  in  denying  that  they  knew  where 
there  master  was.     The   discovery  was  made 
by  a  most  ungrateful  youth,  named  Phdologus, 
an  enfranchised  slave,  whom  Cicero  had   ten- 
derly educated  in  liberal  studies.     The  assas- 
sins then  followed  the  litter  through  the  close 
Md  shaded  paths  in  which  it  ^yas  proceeding 
to  the  shore.     When  Cicero  beheld  them,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  set  down,  and  forbid  his 
servants  to  make    any  resistance,  which  they 
were  preparing  to  do.     He  then,  lookmg  with 
stedfastness  on  the  soldiers,  stretched  out  his 
neck,   and   received    the   fatal   stroke   without 
shrinking.     His  head  and  right  h^nd  were  cut 
off,  and  carried  to  Antony.     The  triumvir,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  cried,  «  Now  let  there  be 
an  end  of  proscriptions  !"   He  viewed  the  head 
long  with  great  satisfaction,  and  then  sent  it  to 
his  wife  Fulvia.     This  female  fury  took  it  into 
her  lap,  and,  addressing  it  in  the  most  malting 
language,  drew  forth  the  tongue,  and  repeated- 
ly   pierced    it  with  a  bodkin.      Antony  after- 
wards caused  the  head  and  hand  to  be  fixed  on 
those  rostra  whence  this  great  orator  and  pa- 
triot had  so  often  charmed,  affected,  and  roused 
tiie   Roman  people.      The    sight  was  viewed 


with  general  sorrow,  and  secret  imprecationj 
were  pronounced  against  the  man  who  thus 
basely  triumphed  over  t\\c  father  of  his  country^ 
Cicero  fell  in  his  sixty-forth  year,  B.C.  42. 

The  moral  and  political  character  of  Cicero 
is  so  displayed  in  the  preceding  sum'mary  of  liis 
life,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.     Mild,  bene- 
volent, inclined  to  virtue,  and  attached  to  the 
public  welfare,  he  was  warped  in  his  conduct 
by  an  excessive  love  of  praise,  and  a  want  of 
that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  carry  a 
man  with  uniform  dignity  and  propriety  through 
the  storms  of  public,  or  the  vexations  of  pri- 
vate, life.       His   thirst  for    glory  degenerated 
into  a  shameless  vanity  scarcely  conceivable  at 
the  present  day.     There  is  extant  a  letter  of 
his  to  Lucceius,  a  writer  of  Roman  history,  in 
which   he   vehemently  urges  him   to    publish 
without  delay,  and  in  a  separate  form,  the  ac- 
count of  his   consulate,   and  to   adorn  it  with 
praises,  "  perhaps  beyond  his  own  real  senti- 
ments, and  to  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  history.'* 
(Epist.    ad  Familiar,    L.  v.    12.)     This    foiblo 
rendered  him  an  easy  dupe ;  and,  joined  to  his 
timidity,  disposed  him  to  undue  compliances, 
and  occasional  desertions  of  the  cause  wliich  in 
his   heart  he  approved.     He    shone  with  the 
purest  lustre  in  the  relations  of  a  friend,  a  fa- 
ther, a  master,  a  magistrate,  and  governor ;  ia 
which  respect  he  resembled  another  Roman  of 
almost  equal   vanity,  the   younger   Pliny.       It 
should   be  mentioned  to  his    praise,    that   his 
fondness  for  admiration  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
cline  him  to  envy  or  detraction.  He  as  liberally 
extolled  the  merits  of  others,  as  he  freely  claim- 
ed those  of  which  he  thought  himself  possessed. 
His  intellectual  qualities  were  of  a  very  high 
rank.     Fertility  of  imagination,  and  quickness 
of  invention,  were  joinfed  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree with  acuteness  of  judgment,  and  a  perpe- 
tual fund  of  good  sense.     As  a  writer,  his  ad- 
mirers will  not  allow  that  he  was  ever  equalled; 
and  they  say  of  him,  that  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  common  with   him   and  any  other  author 
which  is  not  best  expressed  by  Cicero.     As  a 
master  of  style  in  his  own  language,  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  prose  writers.      Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  works  soon  after 
the  revival  of  literature,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
sect  of  Ciceronians,  who  refused  to  admit  into 
their  writings  any  word   of  phrase  which  was 
not  sanctioned  by  his  example.     Of  his  com- 
positions, a  large  number  have  been  transmitted 
to  modern    times.     Their  variety  has  usually 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  into  four  classes. 
I.  His  Rhetorical  Treatises.     Of  these  the  most 
valuable  are  his  three  dialogues,  "  De  Oratore" 
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—The  Art  of  Oratory,  nddressed  to  his  brother 
Quintus  ;   his  book,   «  De  Cl;:rls  Oratoribus" 
—  On  illustrious  Orators,  entitled,  "  Brutus  ;" 
and  liis  "  Orator"— The  Orator,  addressed  to 
Brutus.     In  these,  tlie  dryness  of  precept  is  en- 
livened byexamples,  stories,  ingenious  turns,and 
all   the  arts  of  elegant  writing.     II.  His  Om- 
iioiis.     Cicero  not  only  ranks   first  among  his 
-own   countrymen    in    the  practice  of  forensic 
eloquence,  but  is  commonly  placed  in  parallel 
with    the   first  of  the    Greeks,  Demosthenes. 
And  if  he  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Greek  in 
energy,  he  far  excels  him  in  variety,  copious- 
ness, vivacity,  embellishment,  and  all  tliat  de- 
notes an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind.     The 
number  of  orations  remaining  under  his  name 
amounts   to   fifty-six,   and   they   comprise  the 
whole  period  of  his  public  life.     They  are  a 
treasure  not  only  of  eloquence,  but  of  histori- 
cal and  juridical  matter.     III.  His  Philosophical 
Works.     Though   the  matter  of  ail   these  was 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  schools,  yet  he  de- 
served the  applause  of  his  countrymen  for  in- 
troducing it  to  them  in  a  methodical  and  agree- 
able form,    and  greatly  contributing   to  natu- 
ralise  in    their   language   ideas   and    topics    of 
reasoning  which  before  had  no  adequate  ex*- 
pression  in  it.     On  tlie  philosophy  of  nature, 
his  principal  works  are,  "  De  Natura  Deorum" 
— On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  a  dialogue  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  and   Epicu- 
reans, concerning  the  divine  nature,  are  clearly 
gnd  eloquently  displayed  :  "  De  Divinatione  & 
^e  Fato" — On  Divination  and  Fate,  in  which 
he  shews  himself  superior  to  the  superstitious 
notions  of  his  time  and  country :  "  Somnium 
Scipionis" — Scipio's  Dream,  a  fancy-piece  built 
upon  the  platonic  doctrines  concerning  tlie  soul 
of  the  world,  and  the   state  of  human  souls 
after  death.     INIoral  pliilosophy  is  treated  on  by 
Cicero  in  several  distinct  works.     One  of  tlie 
most  elaborate  of  these,  entitled,  "  De  Finibus" 
— On  Moral  Ends,  contain?  an  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  several  Grecian  sects  upon  this 
subject,  and  discusses  tlieir  leading  arguments. 
His  "Questioncs  Tusculanx" — Tusculan Ques- 
tions,  so  named  from  the  villa  wliere  tlicy  arc 
supposed  to  be  debated,  treat  i>n  the  contempt 
of  pain  and  death,  t!ic  remedies  of  grief  and 
mental   perturbations,   and    tlie  >u(riciciiey   of 
virtue  to  a   happy  life.      His  treatise,    "  De 
Officiis" — On  moral  Duties,  addressed  to  his 
son  Marcus,  is  an  excellent  summary  of  prac- 
tical   etiiics,    chiefly    upon    stoical    principles. 
Thisihas  always  been  a  popular  work,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  ancient  writings  committed  to 
the  press  after  the  discovery  of  printing.     His 


"  Qucstiones  Academica:"— Academic  O.;  i. 
tions,  of  which  only  two  books  arc  ext.mt.^.vc 
his  own  opinions  more  directly  ihnn  ar.v  (  dur 
of  his  works.  His  dialogues,  entiikd,  "'  C:.:.\" 
and  "  La:lius  •"  the  first,  treating  on  ' 
the  second,  on  Friendship,  arc  cxttv..^  ..- 
gant  and  agreeable  pieces  of  moral  wiitinp. 
In  his  book.  "  De  Lcgibus"— Or  '  '     ' 

is  incomplete,  he  explains  the  gi, 
prudence.     His  valuable  work,  "  L'. 
hpa" — On  a  Commonwealth,  is  lost, 
his  "  CEconomics,"  and  some  ex'.  un- 

der this  head.    All  Cicero's  philo-:  ,  .■  orks 

are  written  in  an  admirable  style,  clear,  elegant, 
somewhat  dilfuse,  but  sober  in  the  use  of  or- 
nament. The  introductions,  which  generally 
allude  to  some  circumstances  of  the  times,  or 
his  own  situation,  are  often  pieces  of  very  fine 
writing  ;  and  the  dialogue  manner,  when  he 
adopts  it,  is  liappily  sustained.  The  sect  to 
which  Cicero  principally  attached  himself  wm 
the  academic,  and  to  that  class  of  them  which, 
after  Cameades,  though  confessing  tlic  weak- 
ness of  the  human  understanding,  yet  admitted 
opinions  upon  the  ground  of  probability.  But 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrhi'es  of  all 
the  other  sects,  and  candidly  received  buch  as  he 
thought  valuable  and  well  grounded.  For  ihc 
epicurean  sect,  however,  he  alw;iv,  l.t;.v;  an 
avcrsion'and  contempt  which  savoi  Ice, 

and  are  extraordinary  in  one,  sevi..:i  i. .  .i:io*c 
most  intimate  friends  belonged  to  it.  On  the 
whole,  be  treats  of  ]ihiIosopny  rat!  '    "r 

and  eloquently,  than  profoundly  ;  . 
ratlicr   to    rank   among  its  admini^  j;  .i  pio- 
moters,  than  its  niast.rs.      IV.   Hii    h'  ..:Uj, 
These   more  justly   merit  the    a;  of 

"  familiar,"  than  almost  any  whiti  rn 

published  as  such.     Tliey  arc  adn  .  i- 

mens  of  the  style  proper  for  such  <.  is, 

and  abound  with  curious  matter,  .:k! 

domestic.     To;  re 

contained  in  ih.  .  i.c 

first  characters  in  Rome;    and  j  i- 

quity  has  scarcely  bequeathed  a,  r.-. ,jlc 

treasure  to  the  statesman  and  man  i^(  letters. 
Cicero's  fa\-ouritc  frcedman,  Tiro,      '  !e 

this  collection,  also  publi$hcd  one  ■  <  - 

t(fs,  jfstiy  and  >  it 

not  extant,  but  \\% 

way  are  prcscrxctl  in  Ins  m  c- 

wlicrc.     INIost  of  tliem  ari    <  r« 

on  words,  and  but  a  few  \n 

modern  times.  '  ihc  pcftrj  >,  ^  -..■  ,        >.   ^  .  nc 
in  Juvenal  has  consigned  to  eternal   lidieulc, 
seems,  upon  tlic  whwie,   ■      '         ' 
as  that  ol  iho  common  ti     . 
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eut  poetical  genius ;  but  his  fame  has  probably 
lost  nothing  by  its  suppression. 

The  editions  of  Cicero's  works,  whole  or  in 
part,  have  been  extremely  numerous.  Of  the 
former,  some  of  the  best  are  Ehevlrs,  ten 
volumes  i2mo.  L.  Bat.  1642  ;  Gronoviiy  eleven 
volumes  i2mo.  two  volumes  4to.  Amst.  irtyz; 
Verburgii,  sixteen  volumes  8vo.  two  volumes 
folio,  Amst.  1724;  Oliveti,  nine  volumes  4to. 
Paris,  1740;  Eniesti,  six  volumes  8vo.  Hal,e, 
1773-77;  Lalkmancl,  fourteen  volumes  lamo. 
Piiris,  176S;  Oxford,  ten  volumes  4to.  Of 
his  separate  works,  all  those  may  be  recom- 
mended which  are  edited  by  Grccviiis,  Pearce, 
and  Davis.  Most  of  his  productions  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  Melmoth's 
versions  of  the  "  Epist.  ad  Faniiliares,"  and  of 
the  treatises  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are 
the  happiest  of  these  attempts  in  the  English 
language.  Of  the  various  lives  of  this  great 
man,  that  by  Dr.  Middleton  is  the  most  com- 
plete, but  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  continued 
panegyric  or  apology. 

Cicero  had  a  son,  Marcus,  who  has  fre- 
quently been  cited  among  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  degeneration  of  the  sons  of  il- 
lustrious men.  His  father  educated  him  with 
the  utmost  care ;  sent  him  to  study  at  Athens 
under  the  particular  tuition  of  Cratippus;  and 
composed  the  excellent  work  "  De  Officiis"  for 
his  peculiar  use.  Nor  does  Marcus,  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  Tiro,  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  his  situation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expresses  the  highest  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  Cratippus.  When  Brutus  came  to 
Athens,  he  found  young  Cicero  an  enthusiast 
in  favour  of  liberty  ;  and  such  was  his  interest, 
that  he  gained  over  an  entire  legion  to  the  party 
of  the  republic.  Brutus  took  the  youth  into 
his  army ;  and  having  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  his  light  infantry  in  pursuit  of 
Caius  Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  Ci- 
cero overtook,  and  completely  routed  that  com- 
mander. He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  rest 
of  the  proscribed  after  Cnxius  Pompey's  peace 
with  the  triumvirs.  Augustus,  according  to 
Plutarch,  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulate at  the  time  of  his  war  with  Antony, 
and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  senate 
took  down  Antony's  statues^  and  defaced  all 
the  monuments  to  his  honour.  Marcus  Cicero's 
name,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  con- 
sular fasti,  so  that  he  must  only  have  been 
suffectus.  In  character  he  is  said  to  have  been 
brutal,  debauched,  extremely  addicted  to  drink- 
^  ing,  and  without  taste  or  capacity  for  litera- 
ture. Yet,  from  -yvhat  is  above  related,  he  seems 


not  to  been  void  of  qualities  fitted  for  active 
life.  Pljitarch,  Vit.  Ciceron.  Fabricii  Hist. 
Ciceraiiis  per  Coiisulcs  descript.  Universal  Hist. 
Bniciir's  Hist,  of  Philosophy. — A. 

CICERO,  QVintus  Tui.Liur,  brother  of 
the  orator,  like  him  came  to  Rome  to  pursue  his 
fortune  in  public  life,  and  was  made  prvetor  in 
the  year  of  Rome  691.  He  afterwards  obtain- 
ed the  government  of  Asia,  where  he  reniained 
three  years.  Csesar  took  him  as  one  of  his 
lieutenants  into  Gaul ;  and  in  that  campaign  in 
which  several  of  the  winter-quarters  of  his 
troops  were  attacked,  and  Sabinus  and  Cotta 
with  most  of  their  soldiers  were  cut  off,  Quin- 
tus  underwent  a  severe  assault  in  his  camp  from 
the  Aduatici,  which  he  repulsed  with  great 
gallantry,  till  relieved  by  Cssar.  In  the  civil 
war  he  deserted  his  former  leader,  and  joined 
Pompey.  The  clemency  of  the  victor  restored 
him  to  his  country,  but  he  was  afterwards  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  proscription  by  the  trium- 
virs. His  death  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances peculiarly  affecting,  and  which,  indeed, 
have  chiefly  rendered  him  worthy  of  biogra- 
phical record.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  article,  that  he  quitted  his  brother, 
Marcus,  and  repaired  secretly  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  their  flight  to  Greece. 
His  return  was  soon  made  known,  and  soldiers 
were  sent  to  his  house  to  dispatch  him.  Being 
unable  to  discover  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
they  took  his  son,  and  put  him  to  the  torture 
in  order  to  force  a  disclosure.  The  generous 
youth  was  proof  against  their  cruelty  ;  but  not 
able  to  suppress  his  groans  and  complaints,  he 
was  overheard  by  his  father.  Struck  to  the 
heart  by  the  sufferings  of  so  excellent  a  son, 
the  unhappy  parent  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  offered  himself  to  the  sword  of  the 
assassins,  only  entreating  that  they  would  spare 
his  child.  The  inhuman  monsters  replied  that 
"  both  must  die ;"  the  father  as  a  proscribed 
man,  the  son  for  his  attempt  to  conceal  him. 
A  contention  then  arose  between  the  two, 
which  should  die  first ;  which  the  soldiers  ter- 
minated by  killing  both  at  the  same  moment. 
Though  the  life  of  Quintus  had  not  been  with- 
out reproach,  his  death  was  truly  honourable  ; 
and  the  filial  affection  of  his  son  cannot  be  too 
highly  extolled.  Quintus  was  a  lover  of  letters, 
and  wrote  verses,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved.  He  is  made  to  take  the  side  of  po-" 
pular  belief  in  his  brother's  dialogue  "  On 
Divination."  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cicsrcn,  Citsaris 
Comment.  Appian,  Valerius  Maxim.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

CID,  The,  a  hero  of  great  fame  in  Spanish 
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history  nnJ  romance,  Ti'hose  real  name  was 
Don  Roderigo  Dias  or.  Bivar,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family,  and  brought  up 
from  a  child  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Cas- 
tille.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour,  and  was  created  a  knight.  In  1063  he 
accompanied  the  infant  don  Sancho  of  Castille, 
in  an  expedition  against  Ramiro  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Grao.  When  Sancho  was  come  to 
the  crown,  don  Roderigo  acted  as  his  lieute- 
nant-general in  his  war  against  his  brother  Al- 
fonso. He  followed  his  master  to  the  siege  of 
Zamora,  where  Sancho  being  killed  by  treach- 
ery, he  conducted  back  in  good  order  the  Oas- 
tilian  troops,  w  ith  tlie  ilead  body  of  the  king. 
Alfonso  was  afterwards  invited  to  receive  the 
crown  of  Castille,  on  the  condition  of  taking 
an  oath  to  purge  himself  of  all  suspicion  of 
concern  in  his  brother's  murder ;  and  none  of 
the  other  nobility  venturing  to  exact  the  oath 
at  the  convention  of  Burgos,  Roderigo  ad- 
ministered it,  and  even  obliged  the  king  to  re- 
peat it.  In  1074  he  espoused  donna  Ximena 
Dias,  daughter  of  count  Diego  Alvarez,  of  the 
Asturias.  This  fact,  which  seems  authentic, 
appears  to  render  improbable  his  marriage  witli 
Ximena,  daughter  of  count  Gomez  of  Gormas, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  single  combat ;  an  event 
which,  alTording  a  line  display  of  contending 
passions  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  as  daugh- 
ter and  lover,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Spanisli 
play,  imitated  by  Corneille  in  his  celebrated 
tragedy  of  "  The  Cid."  It  might,  however, 
have  been  an  early  connection,  as  the  story 
places  it  under  king  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  fa- 
ther of  Sancho.  Soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Alvarez,  finding  that  Alfonso 
continued  to  resent  his  conduct  in  exacting  the 
oath,  Roderigo  assembled  his  friends,  relations, 
and  dependents,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  en- 
tered Arragon,  ravaging  and  plundering  tlie 
country.  He  made  liimself  master  of  the 
castle  of  Alcocer,  wliere,  being  joined  by  a 
number  of  freebooters,  attracted  by  Iiis  mili- 
tary fame,  he  made  perpetual  incursions  on  the 
neighbouring  Moorish  territories.  At  length 
he  penetrated  to  tiie  district  of  Tcrnel,  south  of 
Saragossa,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  a  strong 
fortrcsss,  called  to  this  day  Pena  de  el  Cid  (the 
rock  of  the  Cid),  where  he  maintained  Jiiniscif 
as  an  independent  petty  sovereign.  ■  His  title  of 
Cidt  is  the  Arabic  word  for  Lord.  Hearing  of 
the  murder  of  Hiaya  lord  of  Valentin,  lie  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  Alfonso,  to  enable  Iiini 
to  rcVcnge  tJie  deed.  Alfonso,  prob.ibly  ilc- 
sirous  of  removing  him  to  a  grc.ttr  disiance, 
readily  granted  Iiis  request ;  auJ  Roderigo,  iu 


1094,  took  V.-ilentia  after  a  long  siege,  and  helJ 
it  till  his  death,  in  1099.  This  appe-ars  to  be 
the  summary  of  the  true  history  of  this  famous 
warrior,  as  collected  by  Ferrer. is  from  authentic 
records,  to  which  a  great  m..ii  of  f.tblc  has 
been  added  by  popular  tradition.  AM.  Uniwrs. 

Hist.     Nouv.  Diit.  Hist A. 

CIGNANI,  Ciiari.es,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  in  1628  at  Bologna.  His  father,  a 
man  of  good  family  in  that  city,  finding  his 
son  employ  himself  in  ([rawing  after  tl»c  best 
pictures  in  his  cabinet,  procured  him  the  in- 
structions of  Battista  Cairo,  and  afterwards 
placed  him  in  the  school  of  Albano.  Here  he 
so  distinguished  himself,  that  his  master  looked 
upon  him  as  the  future  support  of  tlic  schfx)l. 
His  reputation  soon  spread  •,  and  cardinal  \'.\x- 
ncsc  took  him  to  Rome,  where  he  pcrforincd 
several  works,  ami  improved  iumsclf  by  study- 
ing the  master-pieces  of  art  in  that  c.ipit  il. 
From  the  imitation  of  these  he  formed  a  ir.  in- 
ner of  his  own,  in  which  he  happily  comli:;ic.l 
the  excellencies  of  various  artists.  On  return- 
ing to  Bologna  after  three  years'  absence,  he 
came  into  full  employ  in  decorating  churches 
and  palaces,  and  he  opened  a  school,  wliich  was 
soon  much  frequented.  He  v,  '  ! 

by  the  Italian  princes,  and  •. 
Francis  Farncse  the  titles  of  i.i.i 
Her.     The  duke  of  Tuscany  rem 
trait,  and  placed  several  of  his  works  in  tiie 
Florentine  gallery.     Pope  Clement  XJ.  created 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,   and 
honoured  him  with  his  protection.  In  lAS^  the 
city  of  Forll  proposed  to  him  the  paintim?  (>f 
the  dome  of  their  cathedral,     l^ie  ace 
ofl'er,    and  removed   thither  with    \v 
having  committed  the  care  of  hi- 
of  his  best  disciples.  This  great  v.  ,      I 

him  twenty  years,  though  he  was  assisted  by 
his  son  Felix.  His  List  performance  was  the 
biith  of  Jupiter,  painted  at  the  .igc  of  cipliiy 
for  the  elector  palatine.  He  d!  '  ' 
1 7 19,  aged  uinety-onc,  and  \\\> 
in  state  under  the  dome  ol  ' 
The  private  character  of  Ci 
generous,  (li>  posed  to  . 
enemies,  anil  liberal  of  [-.... 
As  an  artist  he  ranks  anion, 
of  Italy,  His  pencil  v 
drawing  correct,  hi*  f\ 
and  well-ilisp 
hchas  hccnceti 
that  the  figures  iia.l 
too  much  detached  .. 
hour  he  bestowed  o\\  '■ 
thougiit  exccsMVf,  .ind  .: 
yet  he  studied  ojicjiun, 
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"Wlicn  he  made  a  sketch  which  did  not  please 
him,  he  destroyed  it  and  made  a  new  one, 
thinking  that  the  first,  however  improved,  would 
always  betray  its  amendments.  His  principal 
works  are  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Bo- 
logna and  other  towns  in  Italy,  in  the  elector's 
gallery  at  Dusseldorp,  and  the  king  of  France's 
collection.  But  few  have  been  engraved.  D'Ar- 
getivillc  Vies  dcs  Peiiitres. — A. 

CIMABUE,  John.    In  tracing  the  progress 
of  an  art,  especially  of  one  which  after  a  gra- 
dual declension   has  again  risen  to  excellencej 
it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
degree  in  which  it  has  been  indebted  to  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals.     The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is  popularly  accounted  the  reviver 
of  painting  in  Italy,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  almost  entii-ely  lost  before  his  time ;  yet, 
in  opposition  to  the  Florentine  writers  who  have 
done  this  honour  to   their  countrymen,  other 
authors  assert  that  there  never  was  a  period,  in 
the  darkest  ages,  in   which  painting  was  not 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  that  Bo- 
logna, Venice, and  other  cities,  possessedimasters 
as  early  and  skilful  as  Cimabue.  Yet  as  it  does 
not  appear  that   any  of  the«e   have  established 
such  distinct  claims  to  the  fiotice  and  gratitude 
of  posterity  as  this  artist,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
rob   him  of   his   fame.       Giovanni   Cimabue, 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
at  Florence,  in  1240.      His  natural  inclination 
for  painting  was  so  f  trong,  that  it  prevented  his 
attention  to  those  scientific  studies  to  which  he 
was  destined  by  his  father.     It  was  favoured, 
according  to  Vasari,  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  government  of  Florence,  about  this  time, 
had  invited  to  the  city  certain  Greek  artists,  in 
order  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign.    Though  these   persons  were  very  infe- 
rior to  the   earlier  painters  of  their   country, 
Cimabue,  who  was   placed  under  their  tuition, 
imbibed  the  principles  of  art,  and  soon  became 
greatly  superior  to  his  instructors.     It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  he  proceeded  far 
in  the  progress  towards  perfection  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  comparison  v.'itii  the  other  productions 
of  a  rude  and  ignorant  age,  that  his  works  de- 
serve praise.      Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
solicitous  of  attaining  all  the  excellence  which 
he  conceived ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  did  not  he- 
sitate to  deface  any  attempts  which  his  own  in- 
experience,   or   the   badness  of   his   materials, 
rendered  defective.    Oil  colours  not  being  then 
discovered,  he  painted  in  fresco  and  distemper; 
and  not  only  designed  liistorical   subjects,  but 
drew  portraits,  which  at  tliat  time  was  reckoned 
a  wonderful  effort  of  art.      He  was  ignorant 
of  the  manner  of  managing  lights  and  shadows, 


and  knew  nothing  of  perspective.  "We  have 
Dante's  testimony  (Purgat.  c.  xi.  v.  94.)  that 
he  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession during  his  time,  though  his  pupil  Giotto 
afterwards  outshone  him.  He  died  about  the 
year  1300.  Some  of  his  works  are  still  extant 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence.  Fa- 
sari,  Fife  (k'PiiUri.  Tiraboschi.  Pilkingtoii  s 
Did.  of  Painters. — A. 

CIMON,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  cha- 
racters among  the  Athenians,  was  the  son  of 
the  famous  Miltiades,  by  the  daughter  of  a 
Thracian  king.  He  served  under  his  father  in 
his  youth,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  ad- 
dicted to  active  .exercises,  than  to  the  studies 
of  eloquence,  music,  and  the  other  accomplish- 
ments peculiarly  valued  at  Athens  ;  whence  he 
fell  under  the  imputation  of  roughness  and  stu- 
pidity. His  subsequent  actions,  however,  shew- 
ed him  to  be  far  from  deficient  in  abilities;  and 
he  had  a  natural  eloquence,  which,  joined  to 
an  openness  and  generosity  of  temper,  render- 
ed him  well  qualified  to  rise  in  a  popular  go- 
vernment. As  his  father  lay  at  his  death  under 
a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  the 
Athenians  detained  Cimon  in  prison  till  it  was 
discharged.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  he  vo- 
luntarily surrendered  himself  in  order  to  redeem 
the  dead  body  of  his  father.  He  owed  his  li- 
berty to  his  sister  Elpinice,  who  regarded  him 
with  great  aff.'ction.  According  to  Cornelius 
Nepos,  he  had  married  lier,  which,  as  she  was 
only  his  sistet  by  the  father's  side,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do  by  the  Athenian  laws.  Plutarch 
seems  rather  to  believe  that  they  lived  in  a  cri- 
minal commerce ;  which  the  loose  character  of 
Eipinice,  and  the  various  satirical  strokes  aimed 
at  Cimon  on  her  account,  appear  to  render  most 
probable.  "Whatever, were  the  nature  of  their 
connection,  it  is  said  that  Callias,  a  rich  young 
Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  Elpinice,  offered 
to  pay  the  fine  for  the  liberation  of  Cimon,  if 
she  would  become  his  wife  ;  whic"h  proposal 
she  persuaded  Cimon  with  difficulty  to  accept. 
He  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  with  little 
credit,  being  immoderately  attached  to  the  fair 
sex,  and  disposed  to  riot.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, of  the  Persian  invasion,  his  marti.il  S]i;rit 
and  resolute  temper  shone  forth  with  lu  tre. 
He  set  an  example  of  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  to  quit  the  city, 
and  embark  on  board  the  fleet,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  naval  combat  of  Sa- 
lamis.  Aristlues,  who  judged  favourably  of 
Ills  integrity  and  patriotism,  took  piins  to  ini- 
tiate him  in  public  business,  and  brought  him 
forwards  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  influence 
of  Themistocles.     After  the  expulsion  of  the 
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Persians,    Cimon    was    made    ndmiral   of   the 
i\thenian  fleet,  whicli  acted  under  the  orders  of 
Pausanias  the  Lacedemonian.    In  tliis  situation, 
by  an  afiable  and  obliging  conduct  towards  tlie 
allies,  which  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
haughtiness  and  tyranny  of  Pausanias,  he  gained 
universal  love  and  esteem  ;  so  that  after  Pau- 
sanias was   recalled,   the   confederates  readily 
accompanied  him  in  an  expedition  to  Thrace. 
Tlicre  he  took  the  city  of  Eion  upon  the  Stry- 
nion,  and  settled  Athenian  colonies  in  the  rich 
country  about   that  river.     He  afterwards  re- 
duced the  island  of  Scyros,  inhabited  by  pirates, 
yrnd  brought  tlicnce  the  bones  of  Theseus  to 
be  interred  at  Athens,  the   native  city  of  that 
hero,  which  he  had  quitted  four  hundred  years 
before.     Having  reinforced  his  fleet  to  three 
hundred   sail,   he    proceeded   to    the  coast   of 
Caria,  and  thence  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Persian  fleet  lay  at  anchor.   He 
followed  it  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Eurymedon  in 
Cilicia,    and  there  completely  defeated  it,  de- 
stroying a  great  number  of  vessels,  and  taking 
two  hundred.     Then  landing  his  men,  on  the 
same  day,  he   gained  a  victory  over  the  land 
forces  of  the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  celebrated  action,  which  was  said  to 
combine  Salamls  and  Platsea,  took  place  in  the 
77th  Olympiad,  B.C.  470.     Cimon  afterwards 
got  possession  of  eighty  Phoenician  slilps  in  a 
port  of  Cyprus.     He  brought  back  to  Athens 
an  Immense  booty,  which  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  build  the  south  wall  of  their  citadel, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  long  walls 
which  were  to  connect  the  city  with   the  port. 
Cimon  greatly  enriched  himself  by  tliis  expe- 
dition, but   in  an  honourable  manner ;  and  he 
expended  his  wealth  with  tlie  most  liberal  mag- 
nificence.    He  had   a   daily  repast,  plain   but 
plentiful,  provided  at  his  house  for  a  numerous 
company,  to  which  the  poorest  (;itlzens  weri 
welcome.     Wlien  he  walked  out,  he  liad  a  re- 
tinue of  young  men  well  cloathed,  and  if  he 
met  an  aged  citizen  in  a  mean  tlress,  he  made 
«ne  of  these  exchange  witli   him.     Some  of 
his  attendants  also  carried  bags  of  money,  from 
which  he  took  sums  for  the  private  relief  of 
any  decent  persons  in  distrc-sed  circumstances 
whom  he  chanced  tu  meet  with.    He  even  car- 
ried so  far  the   idea  of  rendering  lii.s  property 
that  of  the  public,  as  to  lay  open  the  eneli)>urcs 
of  his  grounds  and  gardens,  that  all  wlio  pleascil 
might  help  themselves  to  tlie  fruit.     'I'lie^c  ac- 
tions have  certainly  much  tlie  air  of  ostenta- 
tion; it  is  however  asserted,  that  Cimon  did 
not  aim  at  courting  the  popul.ice,  being  in  rea- 
lity attadicd  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  fa- 


vouring it  in  his  political  conduct.  He  confirnv 
ed   the   naval   n.ptriority  of  his  country,  not 
only  by  his  splendid  victories,  but  by  the  wi-- 
dom  of  his  policy      For,  many  of  the  (. 
states  whicli  were  bound  by  treaty  to  f 
ships  to  the  allied  fleet,  chuvlng  rather  to  coml 
pound  this  service  for  money,  he  advised  the 
acceptance  of  their  composition,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  permit 
of  that  kind  to  the  Athenians.  The  , 

was,  that  the  other  state;  lost  all ; '  ■  j,„l 

fplrit  of  naval  warfare,  wl-.ilc  the    .  were 

kept  in  full  exercise  and  discipline,   iiie  I'crMans 
renewing  hoiilitles  by  an  invasion  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  thcThracians, 
they  gained  possession,  Cimon  was  sent  to  re- 
cover it,  which,  after  a  naval  victory,  he  ..fTccted. 
He  then  reduced  the   riir.icians, 'who  hr.d   re- 
volted   from    the    Athenlan^,    and    seized    the 
neighbouring  gold  mines  in  Tl.r.ice.  .Sol  n  jftor 
this  transaction,  the  Laeedcmuniant,  who  were 
much  distressed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Hcbts,  sup- 
ported by  the  Messenians   and  others,  sent  to 
request  aid  from  Athens.     Ephialtes,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  opposed  the 
granting  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  ancient  an.I 
constant  rivalry  between  the  two  states,  which 
made  it  the  Interest  of  the  Athenians  to  keep 
the  Spartans  as  low  as  possible.     Cimon,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  was  always  a  friend  to  the 
Lacedemonians,    and    with    them   inclined    to 
oligarchic  government,  urged  the  Athcniins  by 
motives  of  generosity  to  assist  them,  and  not 
suffer  the  "  other  eye  of  Greece"  to  be  cxrin- 
guibhed.     He  prevailed,  and  was   sent  with  • 
consideiable  force  to  their  relief,  in  which  ser- 
vice he  obtained   great    honour.      Some   time 
afterwards,  however,  another  bo»ly  of  Athenian 
troops  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, was  dismissed  by  them  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion,  which  ;•  '  nd- 
cd  the  people  of  Athcn>,  and  in.  :;ifni 
against    the  friends  of   Sparta.  .  'i  iit    Umous 
PiCricles  was  now  beginning  to  pos<ie>s  great  in- 
fluence in  .Athens,  as  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,    in    conjunction    with    Fphialtes.      The 
ruin  of  Cimon  was  a  ncctwary  step  to  the  e*- 
tablishment  of  their  power,  wiir- 
tion  was  comnienccil  against   hi 
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Among  others,  she  applied  to  Pericles,  who 
sarcastically  told  her  "  that  she  was  grown  too 
old  for  succeeding  in  affairs  of  this  kind."  Not- 
withstanding this  ungallant  remark,  Pericles  be- 
haved with  inoderation  on  the  trial,  and  Cimon 
incurred  no  other  punishment  than  that  ostra- 
cism, which  was  in  u  manner  attached  to  every 
great  character  in  Athens  during  some  part  of 
his  public  life.  After  Cimon  had  spent  some 
time  in  banishment,  the  Athenians  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  Vv-ith  the  Lacedemonians,  in 
which  the  armies  of  both  nations  met  at  Ta- 
nagra,  in  Bxotia.  Before  the  battle,  Cimon 
suddenly  appeared  fully  armed,  and  v/ent  to 
take  post  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  The  leaders 
■of  the  popular  party,  however,  ;iffecting  to  sus- 
pect him  of  treasonable  designs,  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  stay.  Obliged  to  depart,  he  first  ad- 
dressed his  particular  friends  in  the  army,  ex- 
horting them  by  their  conduct  to  efface  all  sus- 
picions of  their  fidelity  to  their  country.  They 
requested  that  he  would  leave  them-his  armour, 
as  a  sacred  deposit.  They  fonried  close  around 
it  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  and  rush- 
ing amidst  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  fought  with 
undaunted  courage  till  all  were  killed.  The 
battle  proved  unfortunate  to  the  Athenians,  and 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  war  caused  them 
to  regret  the  absence  of  Cimon,  of  whose  true 
patriotism  they  were  now  convinced.  Peri- 
cles himself  drew  up  and  supported  a  decree 
for  his  recal,  after  five  years  had  elapsed  of  the 
ten  to  which  the  sentence  of  banishment  by 
ostracism  extended.  On  his  return,  he  imme- 
niediately  exerted  himself  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  which,  by 
means  of  his  interest  with  the  latter,  he  soon 
effected.  Knowing  that  the  temper  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  suffer  them  long  to  re- 
main in  tranquillity,  he  engaged  them  in  a  new 
attesnpt  against  Cyprus,  and  took  the  command 
of  a'powerful  fleet  for  this  purpose.  Part  of 
this  he  dispatched  to  Egypt,  to  assist  in  a  re- 
volt of  that  country  from  tlie  king  of  Persia; 
and  with  the  remainder  he  defeated  the  Phceni- 
cian  fleet,  and  obtained  various  other  successes, 
which  induced  the  king  of  Persia  to  order  his 
commanders  to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
was  concluded,  upon  terms  highly  honourable 
to  the  Athenians,  who  secured  the  freedom  of 
•all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  prohibited  the 
Persians  from  marching  their  forces  nearer 
than  three  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  and  from 
sending  any  armed  vessel  between  Pamphilia 
and  Lycia.  During  the  progress,  or  at  the 
close  of  this  treaty,  Cimon  terminated  his  glo- 
rious career  at  Citium,    in  Cyprus,   either  by 


disease,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received 
in  the  siege.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Attica,  where  a  monument  in  Plutarch's  time 
still  retained  the  title  of  Cimonia.  His  name, 
from  the  happy  imion  of  splendid  talents  with 
the  amiable  and  generous  qualities  of  the  hearty 
lias  ever  been  a  favourite  among  the  illustrious 
characters  of  Greece;  and  it  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  Cimon  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  Aristides  in  poverty,  preserved  the  re- 
putation of  patriotism  unimpeached.  Corn. 
^Nifot.  Vjt,  Ciiimiis.  Plutarch  Vit.  Cimon.  Uiii- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

CINCINNATUS,  Lucius  Quinctius,  an 
illustrious  Roman,  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century  of  the  republic.  He  was 
of  the  patrician  family  of  the  Quinctii ;  and 
though  so  poor  as  to  cultivate  a  small  farm 
with  his  own  hands,  he  passed  through  the 
principal  dignities  of  the  state.  He  was  created 
consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  292,  when  the 
city  was  in  a  very  turbulent  state  on  account  of 
the  dissensions  between  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  and  the  senate  ;  and  besides  his  natural 
attachment  to  the  patrician  party,  he  was  exas- 
perated against  the  plebeians  on  account  of  the 
banishment  of  his  son  Ckso,  for  the  violences 
he  had  committed  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
the  senate.  He  therefore  in  vehement  ha- 
rangues reproached  the  senators  for  their  pusilla- 
nimity and  the  tribunes  for  their  insolence  ;  and 
by  his  management,  prevented  any  motion  for 
the  Terentian  law  in  favour  of  the  people, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  power  ;  for  he 
had  only  been  chosen  to  complete  the  year  of 
the  consul  Valerius  Poplieola,  who  had  been 
slain  in  recovering  the  capitol  from  Herdonius. 
When  the  senators  proposed  to  make  him  con- 
sul for  the  ensuing  year,  he  indignantly  refused 
it,  as  contrary  to  their  own  resolution  against 
the  continuation  of  magistracies  to  the  same 
persons.  He  had  retired  again  from  public 
concerns,  when  in  the  year  of  Rome  294,  a 
prodigious  alarm  being  excited  in  tlie  city  in 
consequence  of  news  arriving  that  the  consul 
INIinucius  with  his  army  was  closely  invented  by 
the  TEqui,  Cincinnatus  was  unanimously  created 
dictator.  "  This  sole  hope  of  the- Roman  em- 
pire," says  Livy,  "  then  cultivated  a  farm  of 
four  acres  across  the  Tiber.  He  was  there 
found  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  engaged  in 
rustic  labour  ;  and  after  mutual  salutations,  he 
was  desired  to  hear  in  his  toga  the  senatorial 
firandate.  Wondering  at  the  cause,  he  ordered 
his  wife  Racilia  to  hasten  with  his  toga  frour 
his  cottage.  After  wiping  from  his  person  the 
dust  and  sweat,  he  put  it  on,  and  was  instantly 
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saluted  dictntor  by  the  deputies,  who  iiiformed 
him  of  the  public  danger,  and  desired  his  pre- 
sence in  the  city.  A  vessel  was  prepared  for 
his  passage,  and  he  was  received  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  by  his  three  sons,  followed  by  his 
kindred  and  friends,  and  the  greater  pnrt  of  the 
senate."  On  the  next  day,  prohibiting  all 
other  business,  he  made  a  levy  of  all  the  citizens 
of  military  age,  and  ordered  them  to  be  rendy 
in  the  Campus  Martius  at  sunset  with  five 
days'  provision,  and  twelve  palisadoes  each. 
He  proceeded  in  battle  army  to  Algidum,  the 
scene  of  action,  where  the  army  arrived  ut 
midnight.  Cincinnatus  caused  his  men  to 
throw  up  an  entrenchment  before  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  then  by  loud  shouts  to  apprise  the 
consular  army  of  tlieir  arrival.  The  yEqui, 
enclosed  between  two  hostile  bodies,  were  at- 
tacked on  both  sides  next  morning,  and  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  to  submit 
to  a  treaty,  by  which,  after  giving  up  their 
principal  olFicers,  arms,  and  baggage,  all  of  them 
were  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  ignominiously 
dismissed.  Cincinnatus  then,  awarding  all 
the  spoils  to  his  victorious  army,  and  sharply 
reproving  the  consul  and  his  troops,  returned 
triumphant  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
as  the  saviour  of  the  state.  He  retained  his 
dictatorial  authority  only  till  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  his  son  Cxso  had  been  convicted 
of  false  testimony,  and  his  son  recalled  ;  and 
then  abdicated  on  the  sixteenth  day  the  supreme 
dignity,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  for  six 
months.  "  He  returned  to  his  oxen,"  says 
Florus,  "  a  triumphal  Iiusbandman  !  having 
finished  a  war  within  fifteen  days,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  haste  to  resume  his  interrupted  labours." 
This,  though  the  most  brilliant,  was  not  the 
last  service  rendered  by  Cincinnatus  to  his 
country.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  formed  by  Sp.  M-.clius 
for  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  no  re- 
source against  the  danger  was  thought  equal  to 
that  of  creating  Cincinnatus  a  second  time 
dictator.  He  was  then  upwards  of  fourscore, 
and  would  gladly  have  excused  himself  from 
undertaking  so  arduous  an  olFice.  Being  at 
length  persuaded  to  comply,  he  appointed  Ser- 
vilius  Ahala  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  placed 
guards  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  were  not  app;  isi^'d  of 
the  conspiracy.  Then,  seating  himself  on  Ids 
tribunal  in  the  forum,  he  summoned  MxUus  to 
appear  before  him.  Conscious  of  his  guilt,  or, 
at  least,  of  his  danger.  Melius  attempted  to 
make  his  escape,  when  he  was  pursued  and 
killed  on  tlie  spot  by  Servilius.  Cincinnatus 
applauded  the  action ;  and  calling  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  acquainted  tJ»cm  with  tlic  cxist- 
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encc  and  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  quieted 
their  minds  by  distributing  among  them  at  a 
low  price  the  vast  magazines  of  corn  whiih 
Melius  had  formed  in  his  house.  Lii-ii  Hiit. 
L.  III.  isr  1(^.     I'kna.      Umvfrs.  Hut.— A. 

CINCIUS  ALIMENTUS,  Lucius,  an  early 
Roman  historian  and  antiquary,  flourished 
during  tlic  second  Punic  war,  in  which  he  wa» 
prxtor  of  Sicily,  and  had  under  Iiis  command 
tv.-o  legions  of  those  which  liad  fought  at 
Cmna;.  He  was,  probably  afterward*,  taken 
prisoner  by  Hannibal,  v  ho  seems  to  have 
treated  him  well,  jinec  he  lias  mentioned  some 
circumstances  of  the  war  as  derived  from 
Hannibal's  own  mouth.  Cincius  is  several 
times  quoted  by  Livy  as  a  %\Titcr  of  great  au- 
thority. It  appears  from  Dionysius  Halicarn. 
that  he  wrote  his  history  of  the  wars  of  Hanni- 
bal in  the  Greek  language.  His  history  of 
(Jorgias  Leontinus,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  composed  in  I^atin  ;  as  likewise  his  work 
on  military  affairs,  from  which  there  are  quota- 
tions in  A.  Gellius  (1.  i6.  c.  4^  M.icrobius 
refers  to  a  work  which  he  wrote  on  the  Fasti ; 
and  Festus  speaks  of  several  books  of  his,  on 
subjects  of  Roman  antiquities.  Tlicsc  arc  alt 
the  notices  remaining  of  an  author,  whose 
learning  and  opportunities  for  information  ap- 
pear to  have  rendered  him  valuable,  and  the 
loss  of  whose  works  is  to  be  regretttd.  fijjiuj 
tie  Histcr.  Latin. — A. 

CINNA,  Lccu's  CoRNEi.u's,  one  of  those 
whom  civil  contentions  have  made  memorable, 
and  at  the  same  time  infamous,  r .  '  '  .elf, 
by  the  courage  with  which  he  the 

popular  faction  in  Rome,  to  tlic  lii>t  honours 
of  the  state,  and  wjs  elected  crr:'.fj  in  t!u-  year 
of  Rome  667,  IJ.C.  87,  duri.  ion 

of  Sylla,  though  he  had  been  ..  ,  _...»an 

of  Marius.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his 
oflice,  he  commenced  an  attack  upon  Sylb, 
which  obliged  that  leader  to  quit  Rome,  and 
repair  to  his  army  in  Asia.  Cinna  tlieu  at- 
tempted to  strengthen  the  p-.puUr  pirtT  hv  in- 
corporating a  nun-.bcr  of  new- 
allies  iutu  the  ancient  tribes.  __  . 
bv  his  colleague  Cn.  Octavius  and  the  sciutors, 
and  a  bloody  battle  was  fou'.l"  i  '  '''e  forum 
between  the  two  parties,  in  w  ..'s  party 
was  worsted,  anil  he,  with  mv  i;..i.i;u-«,  W4« 
expelled  the  city.  'I"he  senate  CYCn  •tepc<*rd 
him  from  his  coiimMiip,  ar  '  ^  iiu* 
Merula  in  his  .stead.  Cinna  ur 
to  the  allies,  by  whom  he  v  •^  ith 
ninncy  and  troops ;  an<l  lun  r  a 
large   Ixnly    of   Roman                                   ■  at 

Capua,  he  was  joined  by  ••..> -■  ■.  :.■•!  he 

formed    an   army  of  thiny  legions.     He  then 
recalled  the  elder  Marius  fton»  liis  retreat  in 
4  » 
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Africa;  and  with  him,  Sertonus,  and  Piipirius 
Carbo,  invested  Rome.  Metclhis  was  called  by 
tlie  senate  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but 
after  various  actions,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
Rome  was  then  reduced  to  such  straits,  that 
the  senators  found  it  necessary  to  treat  with 
Cinna,  whom,  on  the  resignation  of  Merula, 
they  aclcnowleged  for  legal  consul.  He  then 
entered  Rome  with  Marius  and  the  other 
chiefs,  and  a  horrid  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter 
ensued,  in  which  Cinna  at  first  contented  him- 
self with  the  murder  of  his  colleague  Octavius. 
He  afterwards,  however,  concurred  with  Marius 
in  his  proscription  of  the  whole  senatorian  p:5rty, 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the 
Romans  were  sacrificed  to  this  inhuman  policy. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  consular  year,  Cinna 
by  his  own  authority  nominated  himself  and 
Marius  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and 
Marius  dying  in  his  office,  Cinna  shared  his 
power  with  the  younger  Marius,  who  was  no 
less  cruel  than  his  father.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  he  declared  himself  a  third  time  consul, 
with  Papirius  Carbo  ;  and  he  strengthened  his 
interest  by  marrying  his  daughter  Cornelia  to 
the  young  patrician  Julius  Caesar,  afterwards 
the  famous  dictator.  In  the  mean  time  Sylla 
had  been  preparing  for  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
it  was  become  necessary  to  make  every  exertion 
in  order  to  resist  so  formidable  and  inveterate  a 
foe.  Cinna,  who  did  not  want  courage  or 
vigour,  resolved  to  go  and  meet  him  in  Dalma- 
tia,  in  order  to  keep  the  war  from  Italy.  He 
had  sent  over  some  of  his  forces,  and  was  em- 
barking the  rest,  when  a  mutiny  broke  out,  in 
which  he  was  killed  by  his  soldiers  at  the  port 
of  Ancona,  B.C.  84.  "  He  was  one,"  says 
Paterculus,  "  who  having  attempted  what  no 
good  man  would  have  dared,  performed  what 
none  but  a  very  brave  man  could  have  eflected  ; 
and  if  he  was  inconsiderate  in  counsel,  he  was  a 
man  in  action."  Plut.  in  S\'lla  l^  Alario.  Livii 
Epit.  App'ian  Bill.  Civil.  Veil.  Paterculus. —  A. 
CINNAMU8,  John,  a  Greek,  grammarian 
or  notary  to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus, 
flourished  in  the  12th  century.  In  his  youth 
he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was 
present  at  various  expeditions  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  After  the  death  of  Manuel,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing,  and  composed  the 
histories  of  John  Comnenus  and  Manuel  his 
son,  the  former  in  an  abridged  form,  the  latter 
at  large,  comprehending  their  actions  from 
1118  to  1 1 76.  He  was  living  in  11 83. 
Leo  Allatius  gives  him  the  character  of  an  ele- 
gant author,  who  frequently  uses  foreign  forms 
of  expression,  and  figures  fioni  the  schools, 
whence  he  sometimes  falls  into  obscurity  :  his 
model  seems  to  have  been  Procopius.     Vossius 


says  of  him,  th.nt  his  diction  is  more  pure  and 
terse  than  that  of  the  modern  Greeks  in  general, 
and  that  he  imitates  Xenophon.  His  account 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  censured  as  too  pane- 
gyrical, yet  he  does  not  appear  to  h  ive  ineant 
adulation.  His  history  was  first  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  witli  notes,  by  Tollius  at  Utrecht, 
1652,  4to.  ;  and,  since  by  Du  Cange,  at  Paris, 
with  hiftorical  and  philological  observations, 
1670,  folio.      Cave  Hist.  Literar. —  A. 

CINO  DU  PISTOIA,  so  called  from  his  na- 
tive place.butbyhis  family  name,  de'  SiGiBUi.ni 
or  Du'  SiNiBALDi,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
He  studied  law  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  at 
first  with  no  great  success,  since  he  was  re- 
pulsed M'ith  disgrace  on  his  first  attempt  to 
obtain  the  doctorial  dignity.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  had  its  proper  effect  in  rousing 
his  diligence,  and  he  soon  arrived  at  great  pro- 
fessional reputation.  He  was  made  first-asses- 
sor to  Lewis  of  Savoy,  when  senator  of  l^ome, 
to  which  office  he  was  chosen  in  13 10.  In 
1 3 14  he  finished  a  voluminous  commentary  on 
the  code,  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Bologna.  He  was  professor 
at  various  universities,  particularly  at  Perugia 
in  1326,  where  the  celebrated  Bartolus  was  his 
scholar.  He  was  gonfalonier  of  his  native 
city,  Pistoia,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  in  1336.  Petrarch  lamented  his  death  in 
a  sonnet,  which  proves  that  a  friendship  reigned 
between  them  ;  but  a  letter  from  Cino  to 
Petrarch,  published  by  Doni,  and  copied  by  the 
abbe  de  Sade,  is  by  the  best  judges  reckoned 
supposititious.  Cino's  "  Commentary  on  the 
nine  fir? t  Books  of  the  Code,"  printed  at  Frank- 
fort in  1578,  is  commended  by  Bartolus,  though 
some  canonists  have  treated  it  with  disrespect, 
which  is  probably  a  retaliation  for  Cino's  de- 
clared contempt  for  the  canon  law.  He  also 
commented  on  some  parts  of  the  Digest.  But 
it  is  from  his  poetical  works  that  he  has  derived 
his  principal  fame.  By  common  consent  he  is 
placed  among  the  most  cultivated  Italian  poets 
of  that  age  -,  and  of  the  predecessors  of  Petrarch, 
not  one  perhaps  is  to  be  compared  to  him  for 
elegance  and  sweetness.  On  this  account  he 
obtained  the  esteem  of  Dante,  who  often  men- 
tions him  vi'ith  applause.  His  works,  consisting 
of  canzone  and  other  lyrical  compositions,  have 
gone  through  several  editions,  of  which  the 
most  complete  is  that  of  Venice  in  15  89. 
Tiraboschi. — A . 

CINQ^MARS,  Hrnry  Coiffier,  marquis 
of,  a  royal  favourite,  born  in  1620,  was  second 
son  of  the  marquis  d'Efliat,  a  marshal  of  France. 
He  was  brought  forwards  by  the  cardinal  de 
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Richelieu  for  the  purpose  of  becomiiiT  favou- 
rite to  Lewis  XIII.  wliocouid  not  subsist  with- 
out   a  confident  under  that  ch.iracter.     Cinq- 
Mars  was  well  qualified  for  sueli  a  post,  having 
a  most  prepossessing  figure  and  agreeable  talents 
for  conversation.     The  cardinal  instructed  him 
in  the  art  of  flieasing  tiic  king ;  and  sucii  was 
his  success,  that  he  was  mnde  capt.iin  of  the 
guards,  then  grand-master  of  the  wnidrobc,  and 
finally  master  of  the  horse.  The  canlaial  hoped 
for  support  from  one  whose  fortune  he  had 
made,    but    tlie   young   man's    ambition   was 
stronger  than  his  gratitude.     He  loved  neither 
the  king  nor  tlic  minister.     The  unsocial  and 
rneiancholy  humour  of  the  former  constrained 
him    in    the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  and   in  the 
height  of  favour  he  could  not  forbear  saying  to 
his   intimates,  "  How  unhappy  am  I   to  "live 
witli  a  man  who  wearies  me  from  morning  to 
night '."   He    controlled   himself,    however,  in 
the  hope  of  rising  to  political  power,  and  gladly 
complied  with  the  king's  desire  of  having  him 
present  at  all  his  private  conferences  with  the 
cardinal.     This  was  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  Richelieu,  who  wished  to  keep  the  depart- 
ments of  favourite  and  minister  quite  distinct ; 
and  he  one  day  gave  Cinq-Mars  a  severe  lecture 
on  his  presumption  for  interfering  in  state  af- 
fairs, and  harshly  forbid  him  from  attending  at 
any  future  councils.    He  also,  it  is  said,  greatly 
mortified  him  by  severely  rebuking  his  vanity  in 
pretending   to    a    marriage    with   the   princess 
Mary  de  Gonzaga,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the 
king  of  Poland.    On  these  accounts,  Cinq-IMars 
vowed    vengeance  against  his  benefactor,  and 
excited  the  king's  brother,  Gaston  duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  a  revolt,  in  which  the  duke  de  Bouil- 
lon participated.  An  emissary  was  sent  to  Spain, 
and  a  treaty  was  made  in  Gaston's  name  to  lay 
open  France  to  her  enemies.     Lewis,  in  1642, 
made  an  expedition  in  person  to  Roussilion,  and 
was    accompanied   by  Cinq-Mars,  who  never 
appeared  more  in  favour.     He  was  continually 
declaiming  against  the  cardinal,  and  urged  the 
kintr  either  to  have  him  assassinated,  or  to  ba- 
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together  with  his  friend  de  Thou,  son  of  the  iU 
ustrious  hi-torian  and  president,  and  «us  be- 
headed, September,  1642,10  the  twenty  wt.-  J 
year  of  his  age.  It  is  asserted  that  Lewi .,  pull- 
iiig  out  his  watch  before  tiie  execution,  coldly 
oWivid,  "  In  an  hour's  time  mon-irur  Ic 
Giand  will  be  in  an  unpleasant  situation  ;"— 
such  was  his  insensibility  towards  one  who  had 
appeared  almost  necesiary  to  his  existence  !— i 


hoinc-lcsson  to  those  who  arc  emulous  of  beini; 
hugs'  friaids.      Millol    KUmnitj  de   niitt.    df 

France.     Nciiv.  Dirt.  Hist A. 

ClSNER,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Gcrmm, 
was  born  in  1529  at  Rlo.bich  upon  thcNccktr. 
He  studied  first  at  ILidclberg,  and  aft';rwarJi 
at  Strasburg,  where  he  imbibed  tJie  luthcran 
theology  under  Manin  Ducer,  his  rchtion,  and 
other  professors.  He  next  visited  Wittcinbcrg, 
in  which  university  he  was  made  profcisor-ex- 
traordinary  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1553  he 
quitted  that  place  on  account  of  the  pbf;uc,  and 
went  to  France,  where  he  studied  i!ic  law  at 
Bourges,  Angers,  and  I'oitiers.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Pisa  in  1559,  and  re- 
turning to  Heidelberg,  was  nominated  professor 
of  the  Pandects,  and  counsellor  to  the  elcttor- 
palatiuc.  He  passed  through  various  civil  of- 
fices,  and  was  consulted  by  the  elector  in  se- 
veral important  affairs,  i'^c  died  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1583,  in  his  fifty-fourth  vc-.r.  Cincr 
wrote  a  variety  of  pieces,  the  nv  ■  of 

which  were  published  by  Renter,        1  'crg 

proftssor,  under  the  title  of  «'  N.  Ll^ilcri,  &c. 
Opuscula  historica,  &  politico-phlIoii>j;ica,  dU- 
tributa  in  libros  iv."  Frank/.  161 1,  8vo.  Thi« 
collection    contains   several    curioi:  •-  on 

points  of  German  history  and  a:  ,  to- 

gether with  poems,  orations,  and  epi»u.»-  J/#- 
reri — A. 

CIVILIS,  Claupiis,  a  c  '  of 

the   Batavians,  was  of  the  t  ,  ,    irxl 

commanded  a  cohort  of  liis  c  .1  m  the 

Roman    service.      To-il    r   .,,,;, brother 


iiish  him  from  court.  The  king,  who  was  al- 
ways complaining  to  his  favourites  of  a  subjec- 
tion to  his  mi;iister,  from  which  he  had  not 
force  to  free  himself,  appeared  to  listen  to  the 
latter  proposal  ;  and  Richelieu,  who  lay  ill  at 
Tarraseon,  did  not  doubt  of  his  approaching 
disgrace.  At  this  juncture  he  fortunately  made 
a  discovery  of  the  treasonable  negociation  car- 
ried on  by  the  faction  v.ith  Spain.  1  le  informed 
the  king  of  it.  Cinq-Mars  was  anc  "tcil,  and 
carried  for  trial  to  Lyons.  Gaston,  who  always 
in  his  conspiracies  made  his  own  pe.i<e  by  sa- 
crificing   his    partisans,    furnished     i.Iilition.d 


Julius  Pdulus,  he  w 

iious  intentions',  and  1  :i:iti~  :•■ 

Civilis  was  sent  in  chains  to  ^ 

solved  by   Cialba.     He  was   . 

under    V  itellius,  and    witli 

from  the  army,  wh.- 

cxaspcratc'd  against  i:  -  > 

resolved  upon  a  revolt.     He  •' 

as  enterprising;  he  therefore  1 

designs    under  pretence   of   t 

Vespasian,    then    if 

against  Vitillius.    Hv 

ed  the  mi: 

ing  the  Cat' 

open  rebellion,  lie  attacked  t 


proofs.     Cinq-Mars  was  capitally  condemned,    on  the  Rhine,  andobuiiitd  a  \... 
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tliey  were  expelled  from  Batavln.     In  auotlier     painter,  whose  proper  name  was  Cardi,  was 
action  he  compelled  two   Roman  legions,  dc-     born  in  1559,  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli  in  Tus- 


serted  by  their  auxiliaries,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
camp  called  Vetera,  now  Santen,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  some 
Batavian  cohorts  in  the  Roman  service,  who 
had  revolted,  and  almost  desti-oyed  a  legion 
near  Bonn.  Still,  unwilling  to  declare  him- 
self as  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  he  made  all 
his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vespa- 
sian, and  invested  tlie  camp  at  Vetera,  under 
pretence  of  compeliing  the  legions  there  to  do 
the  same.  The  civil  war  in  Italy  now  inspired 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  with  hopes  of  shaking 
off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius,  Civilis  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to 
dissemble.  Classicus,  Tutor,  and  Sabinus, 
Gallic  leaders,  pined  the  revolt,  and  they  ad 


cany.  He  first  studied  under  Alexander  Allori, 
who  employing  him  frequently  in  modelling 
after  dissected  bodies  and  skeletons,  the  pupil's 
health  was  so  injured  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  air,  and  intermit  his  labours 
for  three  years.  He  then  travelled  into  Lom- 
bardy,  and  studied  with  great  assiduity  the 
works  of  the  first  masters,  of  whom  he  particu- 
larly attached  himself  to  Correggio  ;  and  he 
imitated  his  style  so  successfully  as  to  acquire 
the  name  of  the  Florentine  Conreggio.  He 
also  exercised  himself  in  poetry  and  music  : 
but  being  once  reproached  with  choosing 
rather  to  play  on  the  lute,  than  finish  a  picture 
he  had  undertaken,  he  broke  his  instrument 
that   it  might   no   longer   divert  him  from  his 


ministered  to  the  auxiliary  troops  an  oath  of  proper   profession;     The    view  of   a  work  of 

allegiance   to  the  empire   of  the  Gauls.     The  Baroccio  gave  him  such  an  impression  of  the 

legions  at  Vetera  were  at  length  compelled  by  excellence  of  that  master,  that  he  laboured  to 

"      ■  '  '      ' — "'  '"  acquire  his  manner;  and  he  had  the  satisfaC' 


famine  to  surrender,  and  were  treacherously 
massacred  :  and  now  Civilis,  who  had  suffered 
his  hair  to  grow  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  revolt,  cut  it  again,  as 
having  attained  his  wish.  He  is  said  also,  like 
a  true  barbarian,  to  have  exposed  some  of  his 
captives  to  be  shot  at,  in  sport,  by  his  little  son. 
He  did  not  permit  his  Batavians  to  take  the  oath 
to   Gaul,  having  expectations  of  setting  up  an 


tion,  m  pamting  an  ecce  homo  in  concur- 
rence with  him  and  Caravaggio,  to  have  the 
superiority  adjudged  to  him.  The  grand- 
duke,  who  admired  his  works,  em.ployed  him 
in  the  palace  Pitti,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for 
further  improvement.  He  was  there  lodged  in 
the  Medici  palace,  and  he  painted  various 
pieces  both  at  Rome,  and  at  Florence.     One 


independent  empire  for  himself  by  the  aid  of    of  the  great  pictures  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
the  Germans.     He  next  joined  to  the  alliance     was  committed  to    his   hand,    an    honour  re- 


the  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  now  Cologne  ;  and 
Laving  defeated  Claudius  Labeo,  he  gained 
over  the  Tungrians,  Betasians,  and  Nervians. 
This  was  the  furthest  term  of  his  success. 
Discord  arose  among  the  different  leaders,  and 
the  Roman  commander  Pctilius  Cerealis  de- 
feated the  Germ.ans,  and  stopped  the  progress 
of  rebellion.  Various  actions  then  ensued  be- 
tween Cerealis  and  Civilis,  the  result  of  which 
v/as,  that  the  latter  retreated  into  the  insula 
Batavorum,  the  modern  province  of  Holland, 
where  he  still  made  a  formidable  resistance.  At 
length  a  treaty  was  proposed,  and  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  Roman  and  Batavian 
commanders,  in  which  Civliis  excused  his  con- 
duct, as  meant  to  serve  the  cause  of  Vespasian. 
The  chasm  in  Tacitus's  history  leaves  us  unin- 
formed as  to  his  subsequent  fortune  ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  Batavians  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  chief 
was  suffered  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  a  timely 
submission.  T:mti  Histor.  L.  IV.  isf  V. — A._ 
CIVOLI,  or   CiGOLi,  Lewis,    an    eminent 


served  for  the  first  artists;  and  though  his  first 
design  was  stolen  from  him  and  anticipated 
in  an  engraving,  he  finished  another,  on  the 
subject  of  Peter's  healing  the  lame  man, 
which  excited  universal  admiration.  Pope  Paul 
V.  employed  him  in  painting  the  dome  of  his 
chapel  at  St.  Maria  INlaggiore,  but  in  this  he 
did  not  succeed,  as  there  was  only  a  single 
point  in  which  it  appeared  to  advantage.  It  is 
thought  that  his  chagrin  at  this  mortification 
was  one  cause  of  an  illness  which  brought  him 
to  the  grave  in  161 3,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Civoli  drew  well,  and  designed  in  a  grand  man- 
ner. Hisfigureswereexpressive,andhis  attitudes 
natural.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  Floren- 
tine taste,  by  the  hair  of  his  heads,  and  the  nume- 
rous folds  of  his  draperies.  His  best  pictures,  be- 
sides those  mentioned,  are  a  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen  in  a  convent  at  Florence,  and  a  Mag- 
dalen, and  dead  Christ  on  the  Virgin's  knees, 
in  the  grand-duke's  gallery.  His  subjects  are  al- 
most all  religious  ones.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  engraved.     D'Argenville. — A. 


T'boraas  Davison,  ^ 
"White -Fr.ais.     3 
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